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1919  Health  and  Happiness  Number 

When     we     publi.shpd     the     1917    mill  ha,s  surroundings  equal  to  those  never  been   any   real     demand     for       Community  work  in  almost,  all  its 

Health     and     Happiness     Number,    shown  herein,  for  there  are  slackers  their  services,  because  the  mill  op-    phases  is  now  looked  upon  as  part 

showing  the  working  and  living  con-    among   the   cotton   mills  just    as   in  eralives  of  the  South  and  the  mill    of  the  legitimate  expense  of  operat- 

ditions  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills    every   other   walk    of   life,    but   the  officials    have     always     been     upon    ing  a  cotton  mill,  and  the  mill  man- 

and  sent  it  to  the  presidents  of  the    composite  story  that  is  told  in  this  such  terms  that  they  could  discuss    ager  who  is  opposed  to  welfare  work 

Women's      Clubs      throughout     the    edition    may   be    taken    as    showing  the  problems  with  each  other  with-    is  looked  upon  as  unsafe  and  behind 

country,  there  came  to  us  a  flood  of    average  conditions  in   the  industry,  out  the  aid  of  labor  union  officials,    the  times.    It  has  been  demonstrat- 

letters  expressing  astonishment  and    The  textile   industry  of  the   South,  In     few     industries     is     ambition    ed   beyond   question    that   the    best 

gratification  at  finding  conditions  so    while  now   enjoying  unusual   pros-  giv(>n  fuller  opportunity  than  in  the    class  of  operatives  go  to  the  mills 

different  from  those  that  had  been    perity,  has  had  a  long  hard  road  in  Sou  I  hern  cotton  mills.                            at  which  they  have  the  best  homes 

portrayed  from  pulpit  and  platform    the  past  and  several  panics  followed  From  Ihe  time  a  boy  begins  as  a    and  best  educational  and  social  ad- 

in  the  North  and  West.                          by  long  periods  of  depression.  doffer  he  dreams  of  the  day  when   vantages  and  the  better  the  class  of 

Encouraged  by  the  results  of  that       After   Ihe   Civil    War    the    South  '^''    ^^i'l    J'e    superintendent.     It    is    employees  the  more  efficiently  can 

publicity,     we     compiled     the     1918    again  turned  to  cotton  manufactur-  Possible   for   any  bright  and  indus-    the   mill   be  operated.     Many   mills 

Health     and     Happiness     Number,    jng,   an    industry    that    had   thrived  trious  boy  to  advance  step  by  step    which  at  first  did  not  believe  in  wel- 

showing  views  of  more  than  twice    „ntil  the  advent  of  slavery,  but  with  ""''•   1"^  becomes  a  superintendent    fare  work  were  forced  to  adopt  it 

as  many  mills  as  were  shown  in  the    h,>i.     crippled     financial     condition  and  lh(>  vast  majority  of  the  super-    because    their    best   families    began 

former  number  and  it  was  generally    niade  slow  progress  until  after  1885,  intendents  of  today  began  as  doffer    to   seek   employment   in   mills    that 

commended  as  the  handsomest  edi-   when  it  began  to  build  mills  in  con-  b"y^  "i"  at  a  similar  grade.                  did  have  welfare  departments, 

tion  of  its  kind,  that  had  ever  been    siderable  numbers.  Quite  a  few  of  the  superintendents       While  the  smaller  mills  can  not 

published.                                                     Today   Ihe  South   has  more   than  draw  salaries  of  $5,000  to  $10,000  per    afford    the     expense    of     operating 

The   1918  edition  carried  its  mes-    1,5,000,000  spindles  producing  cotton  year  and  it  is  remarkable  how  many   Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  community  houses,  or 

sage  of  truth  relative  to  Southern    goods  and  yarns  and  has  advanced  of   llirm   who  grew  up   before   the    to  pay  men  and  women  to  devote  all 

cotton  mills  to  a  large  list  of  promi-    in  skill     and  knowledge  until  she  is  mills    furnished    schools   now    have    of  their  time  to  mill  village  work, 

nent  women  and  to  leading  newspa-    able   to   produce   fine  yarns   of  the  ^vf'H     educated     and     well     trained    there  are  very  few  that  do  not  make 

pers  and  journals  and  from  letters    highest  quality.  minds.                                                        some  expenditures  for  the  welfare 

and  from  editorial  pens  there  came       The  basis   of  Ihe   success   of   the  Much  has  been  said  of  the  illiter-    of  their  operatives, 

words  of  surprise  because  the  story    loxtile  industry  of  the    South    has  acy  of  Southern  mill  operatives  and       Probably  no  industry  has  been  as 

told  by  the  lavish  array  of  pictures    been  the  splendid  class  of  labor  with  f'flen  unjustly.    While  a  great  many   persistently  and  as  willfully  misrep- 

was   so   different    from    that  which    which  it  has  been  supplied.  of  Ihe  older  operatives  are  illiterate    resented  as  the  cotton  manufactur- 

they  had  been  taught  to  believe.              Unlike  the  mills  and  factories  of  it   is   very   rare   to   find   one  under    ing  industry  of  the  South. 

Again  we  are  presenting  a  Health    New  England,  where  foreigners  pre-  tweidy  years   of  age  who   can  not       For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 

and  Happiness  Number,  that  of  1919,    dominate  to  such  an  extent  that  mill  read  and  write.                                         profitable  to  certain  individuals  and 

which  about  equals  in  size  and  prob-    rules  frequently  have  to  bo  printed  The  older  operatives  grew  up  at    certain  organizations  to  create   the 

ably  exceeds  in  beauty  that  of  1918.    in  six  languages,  the  mill  operatives  a    per'iod   during   which    the    South    impression   that  the   Southern  cot- 

This  edition  is  designed  primarily   of  the  South,  almost  without  excep-  was  not  financially  able  to  furnish    ton  mill  operatives  were  oppressed 

to  go  to  Ihe  public  libraries  of  the    lion,  are  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood  schools  for  all  of  her  children,  but    and  downtrodden  and  that  the  mill 

United  Slates  and  to  carry  its  mes-    and  all  speak  the  English  tongue.  the  mill  children  now  have  the  ad-    owners  cared  nothing  for  the  wel- 

sage  of  truth  and  health  and  happi-       A   very   large    per   cent   of   them  vantage  of  splendid  schools,  usually    fare  of  the  employees, 

ness  to  the  readers  and  students  of   came  from  the  mountain  sections  of  furnished  and  operated  by  the  mills       There  are  those  who  have  made  a 

the  country.                                                Ihe   South    and    they   brought    with  and  Ihe  mill  operatives  are  encour-    practice  of  hunting  out  isolated  and 

The  great  advantage  of  this  form    them  the  ti'aditions  and  the  charac-  aged  to  send    their    children    regu-    exceptional     cases     and     presented 

of  publicity  is  that  it  supports  its    teristics  of  the  mountain  peopl(\  lai'ly.                                                          them  as  showing  the  real  and  aver- 

message   by    Ihe    indisputable     evi-       As  a  class  they  are  extremely  sen-  Comnumily   oi'  welfare  work   has    age  conditions. 

dence  of  photographs  of  Ihe  cotton    siliv(>    and    jealous    of   Iheir    rights,  in  recent  years  become  a  well  rec-       This    1919    Health    and    Happmess 

mills  with  their  community  houses,    but    when    dealt    with   honestly   and  ognize<l  feature  of  the  cotton  mills    Number    of    the    Southern    Textile 

.schools,  churches,  play  grounds,  etc.,    faii'ly  Ihcy  are  loyal  and  faithful  to  of  Ihe  Soulh.    It  has,  of  course,  its    Bulletin   is   intended   to    furnish   to 

and  portrays  the  cotton  mill  people    Iheir  emi)loyers.  humanitarian  side,  but  looked  upon    those  who  frequent  the  great  pub- 

in  a  true  light.                                           While   labor   unions   have   during  as  a  cold  blooded  business  proposi-    lie  libraries  of  the  country  a  true 

Of  course  we  do  not   claim   that    the  past  year  made  some  progress  tion  i!   has  been  found  that  dollars    picture  of  a  great  industry  and  of 

conditions  in  the  textile  ind«st&y  of    in- -becoming    a    factor    among   the  invested  in  such  work  yields  hand-    its   living   and   working   conditions, 

the  South  are  ideal  or  that  every   Southern    cotton    mills    there    has  some  returns,                                       —Editor, 
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Facts  About  Southern  Cotton  Mills 


Every  Southern  state  now  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  and  has  an 
adequate  organization  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

At  the  request  of  the  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  of  North 
Carolina  the  state  legislature  in 
session  in  January  and  February, 
1919  passed  a  law  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age  in  fac- 
tories and  work  shops  and  as  that 
law  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1919 
it  placed  North  Carolina  on  a  basis 
that  had  been  reached  several  years 
past  by  the  other  Southern  states. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  in 
North  Carolina  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  welfare  commission 
which  has  insured  its  being  strict- 
ly observed. 

Every  Southern  State,  including 
North  Carolina,  has  long  since  pro- 
hibited the  employment  at  night  of 
any  person  under  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

The  facts  that  such  laws  have 
been  adopted  in  every  Southern 
State  disproves  the  frequent  state- 
ment of  the  agitators  that  the 
Southern  States  had  no  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children. 

The  cotton  mills  have  also  been 
portrayed  as  operating  11  and  12 
hours  per  day,  but  for  many  years 
they  have  not  operated  for  more 
than  sixty  hours  per  week.  By  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  operatives 
the  60  hours  per  week  are  so  divid- 
ed as  to  make  Saturday  a  short  day 
and  leave  Saturday  afternoon  for 
baseball  games  and  recreation.  A 
greater  production  from  the  mill 
could  doubtless  be  obtained  by  run- 
ning 10  hours  each  day,  but  the  mill 
owners  arranged  the  hours  so  as  to 
suit  the  wishes  of  their  employees. 

During  the  past  year  all  the  mills 
in  South  Carolina  and  most  of  those 
in  North  Carolina  have  voluntarily 
reduced  the  number  of  hours  to  55 
per  week  or  an  average  of  slightly 


over  nine  hours  per  day. 

When  the  mills  run  an  average  of 
10  hours  per  day  it  is  estimated  that 
boys  under  16,  who  are  employed  al- 
most exclusively  as  doffer  boys, 
work  from  five  and  a  half  to  six 
hours.  When  bobbins  become  full 
the  boys  remove  them,  which  is 
called  doffing,  and  between  doffs 
they  are  at  liberty  so  that  they  real- 
ly work  not  exceeding  six  hours  per 
day. 

The  girls  under  16  are  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  spinning 
room,  and  while  they  are  required 
to  be  in  the  room  all  the  time  they 
are  not  constantly  at  work.  Each 
girl  has  a  certain  number  of  sides 
(meaning  one  side  of  a  spinning 
frame)  to  look  after  and  replace 
the  ends  when  they  break.  When 
the  ends  are  up  the  girl  sits  at  the 
end  of  the  spinning  frame  and 
makes  an  occasional  trip  down  the 
alley  to  see  that  everything  is  all 
right. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  and  both  volunteers  and 
drafted  men  began  to  come  forward 
from  the  cotton  mills  it  was  ex- 
pected that  according  to  the  theo- 
ries that  had  been  advanced  for 
years,  that  the  men  from  the  mills 
would  be  weaklings  and  yet  they 
measured  up  to  the  men  from  every 
other  walk  of  life,  both  while  in  the 
training  camps  and  in  actual  fight- 
ing. 

A  very  small  number  of  those 
called  failed  to  pass  the  physical 
examination  and  the  remarkable 
discovery  was  made  that  more  than 
half  of  the  few  who  were  rejected 
came  to  the  mills  from  the  farms 
after  they  were  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  boys  who  were  raised  in  the 
mills  stood  far  better  physical  ex- 
amination than  those  who  lived 
upon  the  farm  until  they  were  fif- 
teen years  of  age. 

The  death  rate  in  cotton  mill  vil- 
lages is  not  higher  than  in  other 
communities  and  in  any  mill  village 


the  men  and  women  who  have  grown 
up  in  mill  work  are  healthier  and 
better  physical  specimens  than 
those  who  have  moved  in  from  the 
farm  or  from  other  vocations. 

Regular  habits,  good  food  and  liv- 
ing conditions,  together  with  the  su- 
pervision of  health  conditions  by 
mill  authorities  are  all  on  the  side 
of  the  mill  operative. 

Many  mills  spend  considerable 
upon  their  health  department,  be- 
cause healthy  operatives  mean  effi- 
cient operatives. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  health 
conditions  in  Southern  cotton  mills 
can  be  given  than  the  testimony  of 
physicians  who  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  mill  communities. 

In  testifying  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  one  prominent 
physician  said: 

"I  practiced  medicine  in  the  coun- 
try districts  prior  to  17  years  ago 
and  now  for  17  years  have  prac- 
ticed the  mill  town  of  Lockhart, 
S.  C.  I  have  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  health,  growth,  and  the 
development  of  mill  children,  in 
comparison  with  the  country  chil- 
dren. I  have  practically  seen  no  dif- 
ference. I  have  observed  children 
who  have  worked  in  the  mills  as 
early  as  12  years  of  age  who  have 
now  developed  into  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  who,  as  fathers  and 
mothers,  have  produced  healthy  off- 
spring." 

"We  have  some  tubercular  trouble 
at  the  mills,  but  it  is  not  out  of 
proportion  to  the  population." 

Another  physician  testifying  at  the 
same  time  said  in  part: 

"At  all  times  the  cotton  mills 
have  aided  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  my  profession  in  bet- 
tering the  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
cotton  mills  and  among  the  opera- 
tives. We  have  never  gone  to  them 
for  money  to  aid  us  in  carrying  out 
sanitary  measures  in  the  mills  or  in 
the  mill  town  that  we  have  not  been 


given  the  amount  of  money  we  ask- 
ed. That  is  notably  true  in  the 
matter  of  the  eradication  of  ma- 
laria. 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  in  our  mill 
population,  which  includes  the  mill 
operatives  and  their  families,  those 
who  do  not  work  in  the  mills,  a  to- 
tal population  of  close  to  5,000  peo- 
ple, that  there  are  over  50  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  entire  popula- 
tion. I  think  that  would  compare 
favorably  with  any  community  of 
5,000  people  in  the  United  States. 

"We  do  not  permit  any  employee 
to  work  in  the  mills  who  has  tuber- 
culosis. They  are  taken  care  of.  If 
the  families  of  the  employees  who 
have  tuberculosis  are  not  able  to 
take  care  of  them  the  mill  company 
does  that. 

"Last  year  I  delivered  in  the  Roa- 
noke Rapids  Hospitals  seven  or  eight 
children.  Every  mother  lived  and 
all  the  children  lived  to  get  out  of 
the  puerperal  state.  I  do  not  recall 
any  child  who  died  under  several 
months  old." 

"Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
women  who  bore  children  last  year 
had  formerly  worked,  as  girls,  in 
the  mill.  Cotton  mill  work  has  ab- 
solutely no  bearing  upon  their 
ability  to  bear  healthy  children. 

"There  is  not  any  question  but 
that  the  social,  moral,  and  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  mill  opera- 
tives is  infinitely  better  in  the  mill 
villages  than  their  condition  was  in 
the  rural  districts  from  which  they 
came  before  they  went  into  the  em- 
ploy of  the  mills." 

Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  the  famous  hook 
worm  expert,  in  writing  a  letter  to 
a  prominent  cotton  manufacturer, 
said  in  part: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  to  you 
a  statement  which  I  have  often 
made  in  private  conversation  and  in 
public,  namely,  I  have  a  daughter  10 
years  old;  I  think  as  much  of  that 
daughter  as  any  other  father  in  this 
country  thinks  of  his  child.    If  I  had 
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to  choose  between  putting  that  girl 
to  work  in  the  spinning  room  of  the 
average  cotton  mill  and  putting  her 
to  live  on  the  average  one-horse 
farm  of  the  South  I  should  be  com- 
pelled in  justice  to  the  child's  health, 
to  send  her  to  the  cotton  mill,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  by  so  doing  I 
would  give  her  a  better  chance  to 
see  her  21st  birthday.  This  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  an  exponent  of  child 
labor  as  an  abstract  proposition,  but 
rather  that  I  look  upon  child  labor 
in  the  South  as  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils,  and  given  the  present  medieval 
conditions,  existing  on  the  one-horse 
tenant  farms,  I  view  child  labor  as 
an  actual  blessing  when  compared 
with  the  child  misery  which  is  found 
more  particularly  in  the  sand  lands 
and  in  the  Appalachian  region." 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  im- 
pression, among  those  not  familiar 


with  cotton  mill  machinery,  that  a 
very  large  number  of  children  are 
maimed  and  injured  for  life  while 
working  in  cotton  mills. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  acci- 
dents occur  in  cotton  mills  because 
the  only  machinery  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  at  all  dangerous  is  the 
opening  and  card  room  where  only 
men  arc  employed. 

Only  by  gross  carelessness  can  a 
boy  or  girl  be  injured  in  the  spin- 
ning rooms  where  they  are  employ- 
ed for  the  machinery  is  light  and 
there  are  no  exposed  gears. 

The  best  proof  that  accidents  are 
rare  in  cotton  mills  are  the  rates 
charged  by  employment  liability  in- 
surance companies  for  insurance  on 
cotton  mill  employees. 

The  evidence  of  the  people  that 
pay  money  for  accidents,  and  there- 
fore keep  an     accurate     record     of 


same,  is  that  there  are  fewer  acci- 
dents and  less  risk  in  cotton  mills 
than  in  any  other  line  of  work. 
They  show  the  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  more  risk  in  working  on  a 
farm  than  there  is  in  a  cotton  mill. 

The  cliam  that  cotton  mill  work 
has  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  employees  seems  to  be 
baseil  upon  nothing  but  supposition. 

The  superintendents  who  are 
holding  the  highest  positions  and 
drawing  the  largest  salaries  in 
Southern  cotton  mills  are  the  boys 
who  began  work  at  early  ages,  and 
have  kept  at  it  ever  since. 

If  cotton  mill  work  injures  chil- 
dren it  does  seem  that  there  would 
be  some  evidence  in  insanity  and  yet 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  women  in  the  insane  asy- 
lums come  from  the  farm  while  less 
than  3  per  cent  come  from  cotton 


mill  villages. 

The  charge  has  frequently  been 
made  and  was  formerly  true  that 
children  employed  in  cotton  mills 
were  denied  a  chance  for  education, 
but  such  is  not  the  case  except  in 
very  rare  instances  today. 

The  cotton  mills  of  the  South  al- 
most without  exception  have  splen- 
did schools  for  their  employees  and 
encourage  them  to  attend-  The  cot- 
ton manufacturers  do  not  wish  their 
mill  operatives  to  remain  ignorant 
because  they  believe  that  education 
increases  their  efficiency.  The  mills 
have  been  the  great  factor  in  de- 
creasing illiterancy  in  the  South  for 
every  mill  operative  has  a  school 
close  at  hand,  whereas  those  chil- 
dren in  sparsely  settled  or  rural 
communities  often  can  only  attend 
school  by  going  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 
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Glenn-Lowry  Manufacturing  Co. 

WHITMIRE  S.  C. 


BIRDSEYE    VIEW    OF   GLENN-LOWRY    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 


One  of  the  handsomest  and  best  constructed  mill  buildings  in  the  United  States.  Equipped  with  1j650  looms  and  70,848 
spindles--  -all  humming  with  unusual  activity.  A  lunch  room  is  operated  on  main  floor  for  benefit  of  employees  where  sand- 
wiches, cake,  coffee,  soft  drinks,  candies  and  fruits  are  sold  at  minimum  prices. 


The  Glenn-Lowiy  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Whitmire,  S. 
C,  is  a  representative  type  of 
dignified  American  institution 
comprising  Character,  Loyalty 
and  Substantiability.  It  stands 
for  all  that  which  Bigness, 
Progressiveness  and  the  Grold- 


en  Rule  implies.  Its  comer- 
stone  is  founded  on  Constancy, 
Good-Will  and  Reliability.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  the  com- 
munity life  seems  permeated 
with  a  spirit  of  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm and  her  people  seem 
to  be  jjossessed  of  tremendous 


ambition  and  energy.  They  are 
optimists  of  a  rare  type:  intel- 
ligent, thrifty  and  exceptional- 
ly steadfast  of  purpose.  To  our 
knowledge  the  Glenn-Lowry  is 
the  first  and  only  company,  ex- 
cepting the  railroads,  to  recog- 
nize the  abiding  faith    of    its 


employees  and  to  reward  their 
lerm  of  service  with  honor 
emblems.  It  has  adopted  a 
gold  lapel  button  for  men  and 
bar  pin  for  ladies  embodying 
the  words  "Glenn  -  Lowry- 
Whitmire,  S.  C. ",  and  a  gold 
star  on  a  background  of  white 
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INTERIOR    VIEWS   OF   GLENN-LOWRY    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 


enamel  for  eveiy  five  years  in 
the  company's  employ,  two 
stars  for  ten  years  and  three 
stars  for  fifteen  years  of  ser- 
vice. Indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  her  people  the  company 
awarded  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eig"hty-one  (181)  of 
these  Honor  Service  Emblems 
during-  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Of  this  number  112  went  to 
those  who  have  seen  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  service,  22  to 
those  in  service  for  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  and  47  to  those  em- 
ployed fifteen  years  and  longer. 


As  many  ]nore  who  have  been 
been  employed  three  and  four 
years  will  soon  qualify  and  be 
entitled  to  receive  this  honor. 
In  a  nut-shell  this  evidences 
the  stability  of  the  Gk^nn-Low- 
ry  folk  and  explains  why  it  is 
so  diicult  for  people  wishing-  to 
locate  there  to  secure  homes. 
Out  of  a  total  of  244  houses  in 
the  Glenn-Lowry  villag-c  there 
is  not  a  single  vacancy.  Many 
g-ood  names  of  substantial  fam- 
ilies are  constantly  on  the 
waiting-    list    for  houses,   but 


Gleiin-]jowry  folk  are  not  g-ivon 
to  moving-  and  consequently 
vacancies  are  a  rare  occurrence. 
We  could  continue  to  write 
and  tell  you  of  the  many  won- 
derful advantag-es  to  be  had  in 
this  beautiful  village,  but  we 
have  reserved  the  rest  of  the 
space  for  cuts  showing-  many 
views  of  this  company's  prop- 
erty wliicli  will  better  serve  to 
acquaint  you  with  one  of  the 
South 's  most  progressive  en- 
terprises. In  conclusion  we  wish 
to  add  that  no  praise  can  be  too 


great  for  this  big  institution, 
the  management  of  which  is 
never  unbending-  or  untiring  in 
efforts  to  develop  its  people  into 
healthy,  strong,  vigorous  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  employ- 
ing every  medium  possible  to 
establish  in  their  home  and 
business  life  pure  Christian  in- 
fluences and  tlie  proper  re- 
'spect  for  God  and  fellow-man. 
The  Glenn-Lowry  is  doing  a 
great  work  and  her  people  are 
fortunate  to  be  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  such  an  influence. 
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GLENN-LOWRY    COMMUNITY    HOUSE    AND    BATH     ROOMS 


Glenn-Lowry    Band 

The  Glenn-Lowry  band  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  best 
musicians  in  the  State  and  as  a 
whole  is  capable  of  rendering 
as  good  music  as  any  band  in 
the  country.  The  boys  take 
pride  in  keeping  up  with  the 
latest  pieces  of  music  and  as  a 
consequence  the  community  en- 
joys good  concerts  twice  every 
week. 

Glenn-Lowry  Base  Ball  Club. 

This  aggregation  lays  claim 
to  the  championship  of  the 
two     Carolinas    for    the  1919 
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BAND   PAVILION 


Band  Stand,  Mill  Band  and 

Baseball  Team  at 

Glenn-Lowry 


season.  Out  of  a  total  of  78 
games  the  Glenn-Lowry  team 
won  65  games  and  tied  four, 
losing  nine.  The  hardest  fought 
games  were  with  the  U.  S. 
General  Hospital  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  Loray  Mills  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  and  Aragon  Mill  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C.  A  number  of  these 
young  men  will  be  represented 
on  the  1920  club,  which  will  be 
a  stronger  aggregation  than 
ever.  A  new  ball  park  is  now 
under  construction  on  the  mill 
property  at  Whitmire,  which 
will  be  second  to  none  in  this 
section. 
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GLEN-LOWRY    BAND 


GLEN-LOWRY    BASEBALL   TEAM 
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Glenn-Lowry  Manufacturing  Co. 


UPPtR    LEFT    TO    RIGHT,    POOL    ROOM,    GIRL    EMPLOYEES,    AUDITORI    UM;     CENTER, 

RIGHT,   BOWLING   ALLEY. 


Y.    M.    C.    A.;     LOWER    LEFT,    SKATING    RINK;     LOWER 


Pool  Room. 

Located  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  the  pool  room 
which  is  equipped  with  three  stand- 
ard tables.  This  spot  is  a  regular 
"Mecca"  for  players  and  spectators 
during  "after  work"  hours  and  the 
room  is  always  fdled  to  capacity 
when  games  arc  in  progress. 

Skating  Rink. 


and  full  grown-ups  to  enjoy  hours 
of  fun  and  frolic.  The  floor  is  hard- 
wood and  smooth  and  fast.  Fancy 
and  comical  skating  carnivals  are 
held  at  frequent  periods  and  the 
"standing  room  only"  sign  is  always 
put  up  before  the  hour  to  begin, 
but  the  onlookers  are  glad  to  stand 
when  seats  are  not  available  so  in- 
tense is  the  interest  in  the  contests. 


Bowling. 

Without  question  the  Glenn-Low-  fUcnn-Lowry  is  proud  of  her  good 

ry  skating  rink  is  the  most  popular  bowlers.    The  two  regulation  alleys 

meeting  place  of  all  others.     Here  pictured  above  are  always  busy  and 

are  gathered  children,  young  folks  many  a  warm  contest  is  waged  here. 


Prizes  are  regularly  offered  for  first, 
second  and  third  winners. 

Glcnn-Lour.v   Y.   M.   C.  A.  Building. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  any- 
where a  more  beautiful  m-  better 
equipped  "Y"  building  (ban  (be  one 
b(>re  ijicfured.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  corner  just  across  the 
street  from  the  main  mill  and  is 
conveniently  accessible  to  members 
at  all  times.  In  it  are  located  the 
skating  rink,  bowling  alleys,  pool 
room,  library  and  reading  rooms, 
moving  picture  auditorium,  barber 
shop  and  hot  and  cold  baths,  both 


shower  and  tubs.  The  baths  for 
men  are  on  the  main  floor  and  for 
ladies  on  the  second  floor. 

Glenn-Lowry  Auditorium. 

The  above  is  a  partial  view  of  the 
auditorium  in  which  a  movie  show 
is  given  every  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day evening.  Once  each  month  a 
high  class  musical  is  put  on  by  the 
Piedmont  Lyceum  Bureau.  Not- 
withstanding there  is  nearly  500 
seating  capacity  a  great  many  find 
it  necessary  to  stand,  so  great  is  the 
attendance  at  times. 
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(1)    GLENN-LOWRY   INN;    (2)    A   MILL  COTTAGE;    (3)    A    HOME   AT  W 

Type  of  Glenn-Lowry  Employees  Home 

Glenn-Lowry  employees  are  happy  in  their  home  life. 
Eveiything  is  done  by  the  management  to  make  real  homes  for 
its  people.  The  houses  are  kept  freshly  painted  inside  and 
out,  and  all  are  ecjuipped  with  electricity,  water  and  sewerage. 

Each  has  a  good  garden  plot  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  of 
vegetables  are  raised  by  the  families  who  take  pride  in  seeing 
that  their  garden  is  second  to  none  of  their  neighbors.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  pasturing  their  cows  and  hogs  in  a  nearby  pas- 
ture adjoining  the  village.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  are 
saved  the  famlies  in  dairy  and  meat  products. 


HITMIRE;     (4)    HOME    OF    PRESIDENT    CHILDS;     (5)    SUP'TS.    HOME. 

Lake  View  Inn. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  of  several  good  boarding  houses 
which  have  been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  Glenn-Lowry  em- 
ployees. The  houses  contain  seven  to  fifteen  rooms  each  and 
are  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences  such  as  electric 
lights,  sewerage  and  hot  and  cold  baths. 

The  Glenn-Lowry  Inn  is  another  one  of  the  several  first- 
class  boarding  houses.  Like  the  others  it  is  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  such  as  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water 
baths,  lavatories,  etc. 
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Glenn-Lowry  Manufacturing  Co. 


BUSINESS   DISTRICT  OF  WHITMIRE,  S.  C. 


'vice-  Presx  £  GMMaR.j 


OFFICERS   OF   GLENN-LOWRY    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

DIRECTORS 

J.   P.  STEVENS   OF  J.  P.   STEVENS  &   CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
WM.   ERASER  OF  J.   P.    STEVENS   &   CO,    NEW   YORK   CITY 
N.  A.   COCKE   OF   SOUTHERN   POWER  CO.,   CHARLOTTE,   N.   C. 
J.   E.   McDONAiLD,  ATTORNEY,   WHITMIRE,   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
E.  E.  CHILD,  WHITMIRE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Glenn-Lowry   School   Building 

Wliitmire  takes  a  just  pride  in  lier  fine  school  buildm- 
which  is  located  in  tlie  center  of  the  mill  property.  It  com- 
pi'ises  ten  g-rades,  a  music  department  and  employs  eleven 
teachers.  The  attendance  is  coinijosed  of  about  200  Glenn- 
Lowry  })oys  and  girls,  who  are  making  splendid  marks  in  their 
efforts  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  opportnnity  offered  for  an 
('(lucation. 
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Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing  Co. 


WARE  SHOALS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  WARE  SHOALS,  S.  C- 


The  Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing 
Company  was  founded  in  1902  by 
Col.  N.  B.  Dial,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  progressive  citizens 
of  Laurens,  S.  C,  and  where  was 
once  a  wilderness  abounding  in  the 
natural  beauties  of  hill,  wood  and 
stream  there  is  today  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  industrial  cit- 
ies to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
State.  The  progressive  little  city  of 
Ware  Shoals  with  all  the  adjuncts 
and  modern  institutions  pertaining 
to  it  belong  to  the  Ware  Shoals 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  this  manufactur- 
ing organization  include  the  two  cot- 
ton mills,  known  as  Mill  No.  1  and 
Mill  No.  2;  the  office  and  shops  of 
the  Ware  Shoals  Railroad  Company, 
The  Bank  of  Ware  Shoals  with  re- 
sources of  over  $400,000,  and  savings 
deposits  of  $113,000,  of  which  75% 
is  in  the  names  of  the  employees  of 
the  Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing 
Company;  the  Ware  Shoals  Depart- 
ment Store,  which  is  complete  in 
every  department  and  where  every- 
thing is  sold  at  little  above  cost, 
with  no  profiteering  allowed;  the 
Ware  Shoals  Oil  Mills  and  Gin, 
which  is  most  substantial  and  mod- 
ern in  construction,  and  the  Ware 
Shoals  Farms. 

Now  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
undertake  to  tell  of  all  the  changes 
that    have    taken    place    at    Ware 


Shoals  in  the  few  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Col.  Dial  projected  the 
power  plant  on  the  picturesque  Sa- 
luda river  at  this  point.  Naturally 
the  reader  is  interested  in  knowing 
the  names  of  the  men  whose  untir- 
ing efforts  and  fine  ability  has  made 
such  a  success  in  such  a  short 
time.  The  officers  of  the  Ware 
Shoals  Manufacturing  Company  are: 


prints  and  osnaburgs. 

This  company  appreciates  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  any  enterprise 
depends  largely  upon  the  human 
element  connected  with  it.  The 
owners  believe  in  treating  their  help 
as  they  themselves  would  like  to  be 
treated.  They  realize  that  their 
employees  are  human  being  just 
like  themselves,  with  ambitions  and 


DAIRY  AT  WARE  SHOALS 


Benj.  D.  Riegel,  president  and  treas- 
urer; Jas.  F.  MacEnroe,  assistant 
treasurer;  W.  C.  Cobb,  superinten- 
dent. The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany is  $1,300,000,  and  the  combined 
spindleage  of  the  two  mills  is  70,200 
and  1,907  looms  are  included  in  the 
equipment.  The  products  of  the 
mills    are   sheeting,    shirting,   drills. 


ideals  who  are  anxious  to  do  the 
very  best  they  can  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  who  want  to  give 
their  children  better  opportunities 
than  they  have  had,  who  like  to  live 
in  comfortable  houses  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  good  things  of  life,  as 
well  as  put  by  a  little  for  the  pro- 
verbial  rainy  day,   or   for   the   time 


when  they  may  not  feel  quite  equal 
to  a  hard  day's  work.  Now,  because 
these  generous  officers  are  very  hu- 
man and  very  much  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men, 
they  have  gone  the  limit  in  the  way 
of  doing  every  single  thing  possible 
for  the  advancement  and  benefit  of 
their  employees. 

In  the  matter  of  working  condi- 
tions in  the  mills,  one  could  hardly 
find  things  more  comfortable,  con- 
venient, pleasant  and  healthful  than 
in  the  Ware  Shoals  Mills.  There  are 
some  1,000  persons  employed  in  the 
mills,  and  working  conditions  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  they  could  be 
made. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  of  course  some  of  these 
people  own  their  property,  but  the 
operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  have 
found  it  more  satisfactory  to  live  in 
the  beautiful  houses  that  have  been 
provided  by  the  management.  There 
are  450  of  these  houses,  princiaplly 
one  story  cottages  and  bungalows, 
modern  in  every  respect,  prettily 
painted,  convenient  and  comfortable, 
with  water  and  electric  lights  in  all 
the  houses,  some  have  sewerage  too, 
and  it  is  being  put  in  the  others  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  people  ap- 
preciate these  nice  homes  and  do 
their  best  to  keep  them  neat  and 
sanitary.  The  premises  are  made 
very   attractive   and   homelike   with 
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Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing  Co. 


KiATHERINE      HALL 


their  well  cultivated  gardens  where 
vegetables  are  raised  in  winter  as 
well  as  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  grassy  lawns  in  front  have 
bright  splotches  of  color  here  and 
there  to  add  to  their  beauty,  for 
flowers  are  grown  in  an  abundance. 
Interest  in  flowers  and  gardens  is 
stimuated  by  the  offering  of  sub- 
stantial prizes  for  the  best  classes  of 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  entire  town  is  most  pleasing 
with  its  paved  streets,  concrete 
sidewalks,  beautiful  shade  trees 
which  have  been  planted,  and  in 
many  instances  fine  native  trees 
which  have  been  left  standing.  Be- 
sides the  stores  and  other  enter- 
prises mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article  many  unusual  advant- 
ages and  opportunities  have  been 
provided  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  town.  There  are 
two  handsome  school  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  white  children.  These  build- 
ings are  all  modern  in     both     con- 


struction and  equipment.  There  are 
550  pupils  in  the  day  school  with  a 
corps  of  competent  teachers  to  in- 
struct the  children  up  through  the 
10th  grade.  The  colored  people  have 
not  been  neglected,  a  good,  modern 
building  with  two  capable  teachers 
in  charge  takes  care  of  their  wants. 
There  are  60  negro  children  attend- 
ing this  school.  A  night  school  for 
white  people  has  75  scholars,  50  of 
whom  are  in  the  Textile  Night 
School.  There  is  also  a  night  school 
for  the  negroes.  The  school  district 
has  compulsory  education,  which 
was  adopted  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes. 

Four  handsome  churches  take 
care  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
town.  Three  of  these  were  built  by 
the  mills,  the  fourth  was  built  by 
the  congregation  with  generous  con- 
tributions from  the  mills.  And  the 
mills  donate  liberally  to  the  up-keep 
of  all  of  them.  The  negroes  have 
their  churches,  too,  and  have  re- 
ceived equal  support  from  the  mills. 


Naturally  each  of  these  churches 
has  its  Sunday  school,  one  never 
heard  of  a  church  that  neglected 
training  the  children. 

The  welfare  work  of  the  commu- 
nity is  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  trained  worker.  Miss  Mer- 
tie  Cannon,  a  young  woman  of  fine 
capabilities,  kind  and  tactful,  who  is 
winning  her  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  accomplishing  untold 
good  among  them. 

The  center  of  all  social  life  is  the 
handsome  structure  known  as  Kath- 
erine  Hall,  a  splendid  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
.$40,000.00  This  building  and  its  ac- 
tivities are  the  result  of  Benj.  D. 
Reigel's  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  his  people.  The 
building  is  named  in  honor  of  his 
daughter,  Katherine.  Katherine  Hall 
is  complete  in  every  respect,  there 
are  reading  rooms,  billiard  room, 
bowling  alleys,  gymnasium,  baths, 
shower  and  tub  with  lockers  for 
men   and  women,   a  band   room   for 


the  use  of  Reigel  Concert  Band 
which  is  a  string  band  composed  of 
employees.  There  is  a  banquet  hall 
and  kitchen,  lodge  rooms  and  a 
handsomely  appointed  auditorium 
with  its  opera  chairs,  stage,  light- 
ing and  scenic  effects.  The  seating 
capacity  is  five  hundred,  and  fre- 
quent entertainments  are  given  by 
local  and  foreign  talent.  Katherine 
Hall  is  for  the  use  of  the  women  of 
the  community  as  well  as  for  the 
men.  The  various  clubs,  such  as 
Overseers,  Bowling  Club,  Bird  Club, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  Red  Cross,  all  have  their 
meetings  in  the  buildings.  A  great 
interest  is  manifested  in  sports  such 
as  baseball,  volley  ball,  tennis  and 
basketball.  There  is  also  a  complete 
library  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  and  there  is  another 
library  in  connection  with  the 
schools. 

The  progressiveness  of  the  Ware 
Shoals  Manufacturing  Company  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  thev  have  a 
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(1)   AUDITORIUM;    (2)    BATHS;    (3)    GYMNASIUM;    (4)    BOWLING  ALLEY;     (5)    FIRST   AID   ROOM;    (6)    GAME    ROOM;    (7)    SKATING    ROOM. 


splendidly  (Miuipped  dairy  plani, 
which  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employees,  the  milk  being  sold 
at  cost.  An  up-to-date  lavmdry  has 
been  installed  where  the  people  may 
have  their  laundry  done  at  actual 
cost,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
drudgery  and  disagreeable  work  of 
the  women  in  the  homes. 

Beautiful  playgrounds  and  parks 
are  located  here  and  there  in  the 
town  for  the  use  of  the  children. 
The  playgrounds  are  equipped  with 
all  sorts  of  play  apparatus  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children. 

In  connection  with  the  mills  there 
is  a  completely  equipped  first  aid 
room  witli  everything  necessary  for 
performing  minor  operations.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Woi'kman  is  the  mill  physician. 


a  trained  nurse  is  employed  when 
necessary.  Everything  possible  has 
been  done  to  keep  the  town  in  a 
healthy,  sanitary  condition  and  there 
is  very  little  sickness  in  the  com- 
nnmity.  Mosquitoes  and  flies  are 
guarded  against  by  thorough 
screening  and  seeing  to  it,  that  no 
pools  of  water  are  left  standing  to 
stagnate. 

The  operatives  employed  in  these 
mills  are  alert  and  intelligent,  with 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  many  ad- 
van  I  ag(>s  offered  at  the  Ware  Shoals 
.Mamifacturing  Company  and  they 
selitom  make  changes.  About  15 
per  cent  of  them  are  savijig  money 
and  some  of  them  owti  property 
which  shows  the  thrift  spirit  of  the 
lielp. 


Mr.  Iliegel  gives  his  personal  at- 
tention to  overseeing  the  welfare 
work  of  the  company.  His  asso- 
ciates are  equally  interested  in  im- 
provements and  there  is  a  most 
friendly  atmosphere  permeating  the 
entire  mills  and  community. 

The  Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  all  of  its  undertakings. 
The  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and 
dependence  between  the  mill  owners 
and  the  workers  is  in  a  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  this  success. 
Recognizing  that  no  system  of  wel- 
fare work  that  savors  of  charity 
would  be  of  lasting  satisfaction,  the 
company  has  planned  its  work  so 
that  the  operatives  must  lend  their 
own  efforts  to  (hose  of  tlie  company 


in  carrying  out  the  program.  Both 
have  co-operated  in  every  move- 
ment that  promised  to  be  for  the 
general  good  of  all  concerned. 

The  profitable  operation  of  the 
mill  is  assured  because  the  opera- 
tives are  as  interested  as  the  owners 
in  turning  out  goods  of  quality.  The 
I>eople  realize  that  their  own  pros- 
perity is  linked  with  that  of  the  mill 
company  and  the  many  things  the 
latter  has  done  for  them  are  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  when  the  mills 
are  making  large  earnings,  the  ex- 
ecutives will  see  that  a  proportion- 
ale  share  will  go  to  provide  further 
advantages  for  them.  There  has 
never  bedn  any  labor  trouble  at 
Ware  Shoals  because  the  operatives 
have  always  been  contented. 
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West  Point  Group  of  Mills 


It  would  be  very  instructive  if  ev- 
ery person  interested  in  welfare 
work  and  development  and  advance- 
ment of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
great  Southland  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  West  Point  Group  of  Mills.  In 
no  section  of  the  entire  country  will 
a  more  beautiful  chain  of  mills  be 
found  and  in  no  mill  communities 
is  welfare  work  carried  on  to  a 
greater  degree,  or  are  finer  results 
being  obtained  than  at  the  West 
Point  Mills. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  enormity  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  management  of  West  Point  Mills 
it  is  well  to  give  a  bit  of  the 
history  of  this  great  corporation. 
This  group  of  mills  is  located  on 
the  Chattahoochee  Valley  railroad 
in  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  on 
or  very  near  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  which  forms  the  dividing  line 
at  this  point  between  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.    The  general 


offices  of  the  company  are  at  West 
Point,  Ga.,  and  the  distance  to  the 
farthest  mill  from  West  Point  is 
only  nine  miles,  the  other  mills  are 
interspersed  between  the  Riverdale 
Cotton  Mills,  which  are  the  farthest 
away;  and  in  no  instance  are  the 
plants  more  than  two  miles  apart. 
The  mills  comprised  in  this  group 
are  The  West  Point  Manufacturing 
Company.  Lanett  Cotton  Mills,  Riv- 
erdale Cotton  Mills  and  Lanett 
Bleachery  &  Dye  Works. 

The  West  Point  Group  of  Mills 
also  own  and  operate  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Valley  Railway  Company. 
This  railway  extends  from  Standing 
Rock,  Ala.,  on  the  north,  where  it 
connects  with  the  A.  B.  &  A.  Rail- 
way, to  a  connection  with  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  Railway  at  Bleecker, 
Ala.,  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles.  It  also  connects 
with  the  A.  &  W.  P.  Railway  and 
the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  at 
West     Point,     Ga.     Such     excellent 


railway  facilities  give  the  West 
Point  Manufacturing  Company  easy 
access  to  all  of  their  mills  and  fur- 
nish the  operatives  in  each  mill 
community  with  convenient  means 
of  transportation.  In  addition  to  its 
passenger  trains  the  management 
operates  two  Edison  storage  battery 
electric  cars  on  hourly  schedules. 
This  railroad  runs  through  a  very 
fine  section  of  Alabama,  indeed  the 
inhabitants  claim  that  it  is  the 
banner  cotton  producing  territory 
of  the  State.  The  cotton  is  brought 
by  the  producers  to  the  various 
stations  along  the  railway,  from 
which  points  it  is  shipped  to  the 
different  mills.  From  these  mills 
the  finished  product  goes  out  over 
(he  Chattahoochee  Railway  to  all 
the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

The  West  Point  Manufacturing 
Company  owns  and  operates  the 
Langdale  Mill.  Shawmut  Mill,  Fair- 
fax Mill  and  West  Point  Utilization 
Company.    The  capital  stock  of  this 


LANETT   COTTON 

company  is  $2,000,000.00.  Its  prod- 
uct consists  chiefly  of  wide  duck, 
sail  duck,  hose  and  belting  duck. 
It  operates  1,398  looms  and  81,536 
spindles  and  consumes  60,000  bales 
of  cotton  annually. 

Lanett  Cotton  Mills  are  capital- 
ized at  $1,000,000.00.  This  mill  man- 
ufactures wide  and  narrow  drills, 
twills,  light  ducks  and  sheetings. 
Its  equipment  consists  of  2,339 
looms  and  83,532  spindles,  being  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the 
South. 

The  Riverdale  Cotton  Mills  have 
264  looms  and  11,684  spindles.  The 
product  is  a  line  of  cotton  ducks 
similar  to  those  manufactured  by 
the  West  Point  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. The  capital  stock  of  this 
plant  is   $350,000.00. 

The  Lanett  Bleachery  &  Dye 
Works  is  a  converting  plant;  dye- 
ing and  bleaching  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  product  from  all  of 
Ihe  above  named  mills;  besides  this, 
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they  handle  a  large  business  from 
customers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

From  the  above  facts  one  will  see 
that  the  combined  spindleage  of 
this  vast  industrial  organization  is 
176,752;  the  number  of  looms  oper- 
ated is  4,001;  100,000  bales  of  cotton 
are  consumed  annually.  4.000  per- 
sons are  employed  and  the  com- 
bined pay  rolls  of  these  plants 
amount  to  $75,000.00  weekly.  It  re- 
quires 12.000  horsepower  to  drive 
the  machinery  contained  in  these 
plants.  Hydro-electric,  direct  water 
power  and  steam  power  all  combine 
their  forces  to  this  end.  The  larg- 
est unit,  built  by  the  West  Point 
Manufacturing  Company  at  a  cost 
of  half  a  million  dollars,  is  the 
hydro-electric  plant,  located  at 
Langdale  on  the  Chattahoochee 
river.  About  8,000  horsepower  is 
derived  from  this  plant.  Practically 
all   the  power  used    by    the    West 


Point  Group  of  Mills  is  generated  at 
plants  owned  and  operated  by  the 
companies. 

Now,  as  to  the  plants,  themselves, 
the  construction,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  kept,  a  careful  study 
of  the  pictures  portrayed  here  will 
do  more  toward  giving  one  an  ac- 
curate idea  than  all  the  writing 
possible.  These  cuts  were  made 
from  actual  photographs  in  every 
instance  and  there  is  no  getting 
around  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
these  plants.  The  inside  is  just  as 
beautifully  kept.  To  one  interested 
in  machinery  and  textile  work  the 
interior  of  these  factories  is  really 
marvelous.  A  consistent  policy  of 
replacement  has  been  pursued  at  all 
times,  consequently  the  physical 
condition  of  the  various  plants  is 
of  the  highest  order,  resulting  in 
efficiency  and  maximum  produc- 
tion. The  buildings  are  all  well 
ventilated,  heated  and  lighted.  San- 


itary conditions  are  considered  of 
paramount  importance  and  nothing 
has  been  left  undone  along  this  line. 

No  mill  company  in  the  country 
has  done  more  to  beautify  their 
mills  and  surroundings,  and  no 
company  has  achieved  finer  results, 
trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  have  been 
planted  in  all  the  villages,  the  mills 
are  surrounded  by  them.  Lawns 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  that  a 
patch  of  green  will  enhance  the  pic- 
ture. Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  make  the  villages 
places  of  permanent  beauty,  and 
they  are  certainly  model  little 
cities.  This  work  has  been  very 
carefully  planned  and  carried  out, 
not  the  slightest  detail  has  been 
overlooked. 

The  happiness  and  health  of  the 
operatives  in  the  West  Point  Group 
of  Mills  is  a  matter  of  grave  impor- 
tance to  the  management.  The  men 
at    the    head    of    this    organization 


realize  the  vast  responsibility  that 
is  resting  upon  them;  they  do  not 
feel  that  their  responsibility  ceases 
when  the  operative  walks  out  of , 
the  factory  doors.  They  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  every  one  of  their 
employees,  and  their  families,  even 
down  to  the  tiniest  little  tot  in  the 
villages.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  building  beautiful  streets  and 
pavements  and  comfortable  homes, 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  bun- 
galow style,  most  attractive  in  de- 
sign with  broad  porches  and  nice 
large  rooms  which  add  so  much  to 
the  comfort  of  summer  evenings  in 
the  Southern  climate.  They  real- 
ize that  recreation  and  social  inter- 
course are  needed  to  make  the  op- 
eratives contented  and  happy  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  meet 
this  need.  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  auditoriums, 
swimming  pools,  baseball  parks, 
moving    picture    theaters    and    fra- 
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liTiial  halls  wiHi  modern  oquip- 
niciil.  Jlcd  (Iross  organizations, 
bi'ass  bands,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and 
Boy  Scout  Troops,  all  lend  their 
share  of  interest  to  the  social  life 
of  the  communities,  and  all  these 
things  add  an  air  of  relniement  and 
culture  to  the  people. 

Mr.  George  Lanier,  who  is  the 
active  head  of  this  great  corpora- 
linn  is  one  of  the  best  known  men 
ill  I  he  textile  world.  He  knows  all 
about  cotton  mills  and  how  to  run 
them  successfully,  but  to  fell  the 
truth,  his  hobby  is  the  welfare  of 
his  operatives.  He  is  most  enthu- 
siastic in  the  matter  of  education. 
He  believes  one  cannot  begin  the 
training  of  a  child  too  early  in  life. 
Even  in  the  splendidly  equipped 
day  nurseries  which  are  attached  to 
each  factory,  the  little  babies  are 
trained  m_ore  or  less  by  the  daily 
routine  of  the  place.  Then  there 
are  the  beautiful  kindergartens 
which  have  been  established  in 
each  village  where  the  little  tots 
begin  to  use  their  hands  and  minds 
in  the  making  of  useful  articles  as 
well  as  learning  to  care  for  their 
teeth  and  keep  themselves  neat  and 


clean.  I^articular  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  this  work,  only  grad- 
uates from  Ihj  oest  training  schools 
are  accepted  for  teaching  these  lit- 
tle ones.  The  parents  have  been 
quick  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  sending  their  children  to  these 
kindergartens  and  there  are  nearly 
500  children  in  the  combined  at- 
tendance, 

Magnificent  school  buildings  that 
would  do  justice  to  a  city  have  been 
built  by  the  management  in  all  the 
villages.  These  schools  are  a  part 
of  the  Slate  school  system  and  their 
standard  of  excellence  has  been 
recognized  and  commented  upon  by 
all  educational  authorities,  espe- 
cially by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  who  has  given  them  his 
most  hearty  endorsement.  The 
funds  provided  by  the  State  and 
county  are  naturally  not  sutTicient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  full  nine 
months  term  for  these  schools,  but 
the  management  has  seen  to  it  that 
these  funds  have  been  supplement- 
ed by  thousands  of  dollars,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  childrer 
of  all  their  operatives  to  receive  the 
advantages  of  a  nine  months  school. 


Nearly  $200,000.00  has  been  invested 
in  schools  and  kindergartens  alone 
and  2,000  children  are  in  daily-  at- 
tendance. Domestic  science  and 
manual  training  are  included  in  the 
regvdar  course  of  work.  The  school 
buildings  were  all  designed  by  spe- 
cialists and  are  equipped  in  the 
very  best  and  most  modern  manner. 

Churches  in  keeping  with  other 
public  buildinga  in  the  beautiful 
villages  have  been  erected  by  the 
management.  The  employees  of  the 
mills  are  officers  and  leading  spir- 
its in  all  branches  of  church  work. 
Good  Sunday  schools  flourish  in  the 
villages  and  the  children  are  sent 
regularly  and  seem  greatly  inter- 
ested. 

A  new  feature  of  welfare  work 
which  has  recently  been  taken  up 
by  the  West  Point  Group  of  Mills 
is  the  establishment  of  cafeterias 
at  the  different  mills.  They  are  al- 
ready proving  very  popular  and  the 
operatives  are  taking  advantage  of 
them.  These  cafeterias  are  a  great 
help  to  the  busy  housewife  who 
keeps  house  and  works  in  the  mills 
too,  saving  her  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring the  mid-day  meal,    at    the 


same  time  the  food  served  is  well 
preparetl  and  the  variety  provides  a 
ner.  The  prices  are  so  reasonable 
change  from  the  regular  family  din- 
that  if  is  really  a  saving  to  eat  at 
Ihe  cafeterias. 

The  management  in  casting  about 
for  a  fitting  memorial  for  their 
young  men  who  served  their  coun- 
try so  valiantly  in  the  recent  great 
war  have  hit  upon  a  most  admirable 
plan.  Their  idea,  which  is  most 
unique  and  original,  is  to  secure  a 
memorial  that  will  have  a  personal 
appeal  to  every  family  who  had  a 
son  or  brother  or  husband,  or  other 
relative  in  the  war.  In  order  to  do 
this  they  are  getting  together  data 
for  fhe  compiling  and  publishing  of 
a  handsomely  bound  volume  which 
will  contain  a  complete  history  of 
all  fhe  men  who  went  out  from 
these  villages,  as  well  as  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  war.  There  will 
be  photographs  of  the  men;  in  what 
department  they  served,  of  what 
they  did,  those  that  were  decorated 
for  valor,  those  who  were  wounded 
and  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  There  will  also  be  a  pho- 
tograph of  President  Wilson,  Baker, 
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Daniels,  all  the  great  generals  and  war  meant  to  those  at  home,  pic-  etc.  Histories  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  ume  is  "Heroes  of  Democracy"  and 
admirals,  and  in  fact  all  the  great  tures  of  Red  Cross  leaders  and  prin-  Y.  W.  G.  A.  work  and  what  they  ac-  a  copy  of  it  will  be  given  to  each 
men  who  were  prominent  in  the  cipal  drives  for  various  branches  of  complished  in  the  villages.  The  family  as  a  courtesy  from  the  man- 
World  War.   A  history  of  what  the  war  work.  Liberty  Loan  campaigna-  name  of  this  most  interesting  vol-  agement, 
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This  group  consists  of  six  splen- 
did textile  mills  and  forms  one  of 
the  largest  and  m'ost  progressive 
cotton  m'ill  organizations  in  the  en- 
tire country.  The  combined  capi- 
tal stock  of  these  mills  is  very  near 
$4,000,000  and  the  combined  spin- 
dleage  is  234,053  and  there  are  5,907 
looms  included  in  the  equipment. 

The  mosit  prominent  and  best 
known  of  these  plants  is  the  Lancas- 
ter Cotton  Mills,  located  'at  Lancas- 
ter, S.  C.  This  mill  was  founded  in 
1895.  At  that  timse  the  site  was 
merely  a  cotton  field.  Today  the 
Lancaster  mills  claim  the  largest 
textile  industry  under  one  roof,  and 
the  largest  weave  room  in  the 
world.  The  plant  covers  eight  and 
one-half  acres  of  ground  with  a 
floor  spiace  of  fifteen  acres.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  3,006  Draper 
loom  under  one  shed  and  to  believe 
that  in  this  one  room  24,000  bales  of 
raw  cotton  are  being  converted  an- 
nually irito  cloth.  Other  products 
of  the  mills  are  yarns. 

The  officers  of  these  milts  arc; 
On!.  Leroy  Springs,  president;  Wad- 
dy  C.  Thomson,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; F.  Gordon  Cobb,  suporinfond- 
ent. 

The  Kershaw  Cotton  Mills,  at 
Kershaw,  S.  C,  is  another  of  the 
Springs  group.  This  mill  has  an 
equipm'ent  of  12.160  spindles  aTid 
482  looms  which  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lawns.  Mr.  Springs 
is  president;  Lang  N.  Anderson,  sec- 
rotary  and  treasurer;  and  T.  M.  Mc- 
Enfire.   superintendent. 

Two  of  the  Springs  group  of  mills 


are  located  at  Chester,  S.  C,  and  are 
known  as  the  Eureka  Cotton  Mills 
■and  the  Springstein  Mills.  The 
Eureka  plant  has  a  spindleage  of 
25,725  and  600  looms,  which  are 
used  to  manufacture  39 — 68x72  prints 
and  coverts.  The  officers  of  the 
Eureka  Cotton  Mills  are:  Leroy 
Springs,  president;  A.  H.  Robbins, 
manager;  S.  C.  Simmons,  superin- 
tendent. The  Springstein  Mills'  of- 
ficers are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Eureka  Mills  with  the  exception  of 
superintendent.  This  position  is 
filled  by  M.  S.  Hull.  The  equipment 
of  the  Springstein  M'ills  consists  of 
14,560  spindles  and  570  looms  which 
produce  fine  ginghams. 
The  remaining  two  mills  owned  bv 


Mr.  Springs  are  located  at  Fort 
Mill,  S.  C.  and  are  known  as  Fort 
Mill  Manufacturing  Compuny  No.  1 
and  Fort  Mill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany No.  2.  The  combined  spindle- 
age of  these  plants  is  42,000  and  there 
are  1,249  looms  included  in  the 
equipment.  Ginghams  and  sheet- 
ings are  the  products  of  these  two 
mills.  Here,  as  at  tho  other  plants, 
Mr.  Springs  is  the  chief  officer; 
Waddy  C.  Thomson  is  also  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  these  plants; 
George  Fish,  general  manager;  G. 
W.  McKenzie  is  superintendent  of 
Mill  No.  2. 

Col.  Leroy  Springs  stands  out 
prominently  among  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturers of  the  South,  as  well  as 
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the  entire  country,  as  being  a  man 
of  keen  intellect,  fine  business  judg- 
ment, and  a  giant  in  the  financial 
and  textile  worlds.  Mr.  Springs  is 
an  untiring  worker,  progressive  and 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  respects. 
Col.  Springs  is  noted  for  his  broad, 
liberal  policies  in  dealing  with  his 
fellowman.  He  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  employees  and 
finds  much  pleasure  in  mingting 
with  them.  He  is  on  the  most  friend- 
ly terms  with  all  of  his  help  and 
their  families,  even  the  little  child- 
ren of  the  village  know  him  as  their 
friend.  In  his  big,  generous-hearted 
wiay  he  is  always  on  the  outlook  for 
those  things  tha)t  will  work  for  an 
improvement  and  betterment  of 
working  and  living  conditions  for 
his  operatives. 

Mr.  Springs'  splendid  judgment  of 
human  nature  has  been  the  means 
of  enabling  him  to  pick  out  and 
associate  with  himself  men  to  fill 
the  positions  of  executives  of  his 
viarious  industries,  who  are  fully 
in  sympathy  with  his  ideas  and  poli- 
cies. Not  alone  thoroughly  capa- 
ble business  men,  but  those  who 
realize  that  fhe  human  element  of 
any  industry  plays  'a  large  part  in 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
business. 

Every  one  of  the  six  mills  have 
their  own  mill  village,  beautifully 
planned  and  carefully  laid  out  by  an 
expert,  landscape  architect.  Streets 
and  pavements  are  kept  in  excellent 
condition,  shade  trees  by  the  hun- 
dreds have  been  planted,  as  well  as 
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thousands  of  shrubs  and  hedge 
plants  throughout  the  villages  with 
a  view  to  enhaincing  the  beauty  of 
the  surroundings  and  cultivating 
a  taste  for  the  aesthetic.  The  hun- 
dreds of  cottages  that  have  been 
built  in  the  various  villages  are  all 
of  pleasing  designs,  not  of  the  same 
monotonous  variety  that  used  to  be 
so  conspicuous  at  cotton  mills.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  kept  in 
good  repair,  nicely  painted  in  har- 
monious colors.  Wide  porches  pro- 
vide pleasant  places  for  warm  even- 
ings, large  rooms,  convenient  and 
comfortably  equipped,  with  all  mod- 
ern conveniences  such  as  lights, 
waiter  and  sewerage,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  particular  section  where 
the  village  is  located,  are  added  at- 
tractions. 

The  owners  urge  the  parents  to 
give  their  children  the  very  best 
possible  opportunities,  and  where 
the  mills  are  not  located  in  a  town 
which  has  a  public  school  system 
they  see  to  it  that  a  modern  school 
house,  completely  equipped,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  children  of 
the  mills.  The  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  mills,  and  by  State  and  coun- 
ty funds.  Thoroughly  competent 
teachers  are  employed  by  the  mills 
to  give  the  children  the  very  best 
advantages. 

Night  schools  are  also  maintained 
for  the  use  of  those  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  an  edu- 
cation earlier  in  life. 

The  religious  side  of  the  mill  com- 
munities is  well  cared  for,  every 
village  has  its  one  or  more  churches, 


built  by  the  mills  and  largely  main- 
tained by  their  subscriptions.  Sun- 
day schools  give  evidence  of  the 
earnest  religious  spirit  of  the  mill 
operatives. 

Regular  welfare  workers  are  em- 
ployed m  the  Springs  group  of  mills, 
and  a  speciliod  sum  is  set  aside  for 
I  his  particular  branch  of  work,  as 
welfare  work  has  long  since  been 
included  in  the  expense  budget  of 
the  mills  as  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary. The  workers  employed  are 
persons  who  have  had  careful  train- 
ing in  the  work  and  are  kind  and 
tactful  in  their  ways,  able  to  get  in 
close  touch  with  the  mill  people 
who  are  very  proud  and  independent. 

One  of  the  Community  Houses, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  mill  vil- 
lages of  the  Springs  group,  is  pic- 
tured on  these  pages  and  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  interest  that  is  mani- 
fested by  the  management  in  mak- 
ing mill  life  as  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant as  possible  for  their  employees. 
This  handsome  building  was  built  at 
the  Lancaster  Mills  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000.  It  is  the  center  of  all 
village  and  community  work.  Here 
in  this  modernly  equipped  building 
are  rooms  for  reading  and  writing, 
with  copies  of  current  magazines 
and  daily  papers;  there  is  a  domes- 
tic science  department  completely 
fitted  out  for  instruction  and  dem- 
onstrations in  the  art;  a  splendidly 
equipped,  large  gymnasium  holds  at- 
tractions for  those  interested  in  ath- 
letics and  gym  work.  Here  are 
played  many  hotly  contested  games 
of  basket  ball,  volley  ball  and  other 


equally  interesting  indoor  games, 
inere  are  shower  baths,  as  well  as 
iiuL  and  cold  tub  baths,  with  dress- 
ing rooms,  for  the  use  of  both  men 
ana  women.  A  swimming  pool  is 
another  attractive  feature  of  the 
building.  And  there  is  a  large,  well 
equipped  auditorium,  with  comfort- 
aiJic  seating  arrangements,  a  stage, 
and  all  sorts  of  paraphernalia  which 
IS  used  for  entertainments,  public 
meetings  and  all  kinds  of  gatherings. 

Various  sorts  of  clubs,  including 
sewing,  cooking,  domestic  science, 
as  well  as  for  purely  social  purposes 
and  canning  clubs  among  the  girls 
and  women,  have  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  women  in  the 
villages.  Trained  nurses  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  mills  v^ilo  look  after 
the  health  of  the  communities  and 
attend  to  wants  of  those  who  are  ill. 
Everywhere  cleanliness  and  sani- 
tation is  impressed  upon  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  encouraged  in  civic 
pride  and  are  instructed  in  how  to 
make  their  homes  more  comfortable 
and  healthful,  also  to  keep  their 
premises  neat  and  attractive. 

Nothing  is  left  undone  at  these 
mills  that  will  help  the  mill  fami- 
lies to  reduce  high  cost  of  living. 
They  are  encouraged  in  thrift,  and 
numbers  of  them  have  handsome 
savings  accounts,  others  own  homes 
and  some  have  other  property  and 
business  investments. 

Most  of  the  operatives  employed 
are  natives  of  the  surroimding  coun- 
try, of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
Their  ancestors  fought  bravely  and 
valiantly  for   their  freedom  during 


the  Revolutionary  war,  and  again  in 
the  War  Between  the  States  their 
courage  and  valor  was  written  of  in 
history,  to  this  day  there  is  plenty 
of  heroes  among  them.  Many  of 
their  young  men  went  into  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  and  made  fine 
records  for  themselves  in  the  great 
world  war,  and  made  their  people 
and  their  mills  proud  to  do  them 
honor. 

Col.  Springs  aided  and  encouraged 
this  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment among  his  people,  and  set  them 
a  splendid  example  when  he  gave  his 
blessings  to  his  oniy  son,  and  bade 
him  Godspeed,  instead  of  doing  as 
some  other  parents  did  over  the 
country,  placing  him  in  some  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  connection  with 
the  textile  industry  and  keeping  him 
safe  from  harm. 

The  Literary  Digest  of  Nov.  8th 
contained  an  article  showing  the 
final  figures  on  American  aviators 
and  air  casualties  and  included  the 
names  of  sixty-six  American  avia- 
tors who  won  the  coveted  title  of 
"Ace"  during  the  war.  The  seventh 
name  on  the  list  is  that  of  Captain 
Elliott  White  Springs,  son  of  Col. 
Leroy  Springs  of  Lancaster,  S.  C, 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Elliott  White.  Captain  Springs 
is  credited  with  eleven  enemy  planes 
downed  and  his  record  in  the  ser- 
vice has  been  the  source  of  much 
pride  and  gratification  to  his  num- 
erous friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Two  years  ago  Captain  Elliott 
White  Springs  never  dreamed  that 
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one  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  would 
be  visiting  in  America  and  would  pin 
upon  his  breast  one  of  the  most 
prized  and  honored  decorations  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  But 
just  recently  the  young  prince  be- 
stowed upon  Gap  tain  Springs  the 
Distinguished  Service  Flying  Gross, 
thus  publicly  thanking  the  young 
American  air  man  for  his  gallantry 
and  bravery  during  the  great  war. 
Gap  tain  Springs  has  been  deco- 
rated before  for  the  same  exploits 
which  won  him  the  British  honors. 
In  February  of  this  year,  just  be- 
fore he  left  f  he  American  service  to 
return  to  private  life  h(^  was  award- 
ed the  American  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Gross.  The  British  records  de- 
scribe the  particular  deeds  for  which 
he  was  decorated  as  follows:  "For 
gallantry  and  skill  on  Aug.  22,  1918, 
this  officer  attacked  a  formation  of 
five  Fokker  planes,  one  of  which  he 
shot  down  and  crashed  South  of 
Velu.  He  immediately  attacked  an- 
other enemy  of  this  formation  which 
he  drove  East;  then  he  had  to  pull 
out  of  the  fight  having  shot  up  all 
of  his  ammunition.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  he  attacked  three 
Fokker  planes  over  Bapaume  which 


were  driving  on  one  of  our  ma- 
chines. 'i\vo  of  these  he  drove  East 
and  the  third  he  shot  down  after  a 
short  and  skillful  tight,  thereby  get- 
ting this  machine  out  of  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation.  On  the  3rd  of  Aug- 
ust, 1918,  while  escort  to  a  forma- 
tion of  Do  Haviland  9s  attacking,  he, 
by  skillful  lighting,  drove  off  a 
sti'ong  attack  of  Fokker  biplanes, 
one  of  which  was  shot  down.  His 
work  as  a  flight  commander  has 
been  marked  by  rare  combination  of 
cool  judgment  and  most  ag-gressivc 
fighting  tactics  which  has  been  a 
splendid  example  to  the  wholi' 
squadron." 

The  American  citation  compli- 
ments Captain  Springs  for  "extra- 
ordinary heroism  in  action."  From 
the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  Cap- 
tain Springs  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  war,  a  spectacular,  daring 
and  gallant  airman,  who  shot  down 
eleven  German  planes  from  the  sky. 
When  the  war  came  he  was  tested 
and  proved  true.  Now  the  war  is 
over,  and  Captain  Springs,  like  the 
millions  of  other  American  fighting 
men,  is  back  once  more  in  private 
life,  quiet  and  unaffected  as  are  al- 
ways fhe  really  brave. 


Captain  Springs  has  inherited  all 
of  his  father's  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  push,  and  being  endowed  with 
his  splendid  courage  and  fine  judg- 
ment there  is  no  doubt  that  one  day 
when  the  mantle  of  his  father  falls 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  the  Springs  in- 
dustrial and  financial  affairs  he  will 
prove  himself  fully  able  to  take  the 
situation  in  hand  and  carry  on  the 
splendid  work  that  has  grown  out 
of  his  father's  efforts. 

The  Springstein  Mill,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  Chester,  S.  C,  is  named  in 
memory  of  the  original  family  name 
of  Colonel  Springs.  When  the  fam- 
ily came  from  Holland  and  settled  in 
New  York  in  1717,  the  name  was' 
abridged  from  Speringstein  to 
Springs.  This  mill  formerly  known 
as  the  Chester  Mills,  was  purchased 
in  1906  by  Colonel  Springs  and  un- 
der his  capable  management  the 
equipment  was  increased  and  the 
building  was  enlarged  and  improved 
until  today  it  is  in  an  up-to-date 
condition,  successful  and  flourishing. 
The  superintendent  and  overseers  of 
this  mill  are  capable  mill  men  and 
look  closely  after  ihe  interests  of  the 
owners  and  employees. 


The  Eureka  Cotton  Mill,  also  lo- 
cated at  Chester,  was  acquired  by 
Colonel  Springs,  and,  like  all  other  of 
his  enterprises,  it  was  quickly  read- 
justed and  put  on  a  sound  flnancial 
basis  which  has  resulted  in  a  most 
gratifying  growth  and  expansion. 
The  equipment  consists  at  the  pres- 
ent, of  25,752  spindles  and  600  Dra- 
per looms,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000.  The  output  of  this  mill 
plant  is  39-68  x  72  prints  and  cov- 
erts, and  like  the  product  of  the 
other  mills  of  Colonel  Springs,  they 
are  very  popular  with  the  trade. 

The  Fort  Mill  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  is  located  at  Fort 
Mill,  S.  C,  was  established  by  the 
late  Samuel  E.  White,  and  asso- 
ciates, in  1888.  Captain  White  was 
a  planter  of  prominence,  interested 
in  the  advancement  and  progress  of 
his  community.  Through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Mill  Manufac- 
turing Company  Fort  Mill  has 
grown  from  a  little  village  of  a  few 
stores  to  a  flourishing  industrial 
town.  The  second  mill  was  organ- 
ized among  the  citizens  of  Fort 
Mill,  in  co-operation  with  Captain 
White  and  John  M.  Spratt.  These 
cotton  mills  have  both  been  enlarg- 
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ed  and  the  capacity  more  than 
doubled,  the  combined  number  of 
spindles  in  the  two  plants  is  42,000 
with  1,249  looms,  all  of  which  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
staple  ginghams  and  sheetings. 

The  Kershaw  Mills,  which  are  Id 
cated  at  Kershaw,  S.  C,  have  a  cap- 
ital stock     of  $300,000    with     12,160 
spindles  and  482  looms.    This  plant 
was  organized  among  the  farmers  of 


the  surrounding  country  and  by  llu' 
merchants  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Springs  was  instrumental  in  starting 
the  mills  and  was  made  president, 
with  Lang  N.  Anderson,  secretary 
and  ti'easurer,  and  S.  G.  Dover,  su- 
perintendent. This  mill  is  very 
beautiful,  all  of  the  cotton  used  in 
it  is  practically  bought  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  the  mills 
have  been   of  great  benefit  to   the 


people  of  that  section,  most  of 
whom  came  from  the  country  and 
are  good  sober,  industrious  citizens. 
As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  Colonel  Springs  takes  a  very 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
all  his  operatives,  and  he  see-s  to 
it  that  not  only  their  working  con- 
ditions, but  their  living  conditions 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Every 
mill  has  its  own  village,  the  cottages 


are  well  built,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient, painted  in  pleasing  colors. 
and  each  house  has  all  city  devices 
in  the  way  of  water,  lighting,  etc., 
as  far  as  practical  in  that  particular 
location.  A  survey  of  the  pictures 
on  this  page  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Leroy  Springs 
Group  of  Mills  and  the  neat  and  at- 
tractive way  in  which  the  surround- 
ings are  ke,^-.. 
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Note — This  plate  should  have  been  labeled  "Separk-Gray  Group  of  Mills" 

OTHER   INTERESTING   INFORMATION   ABOUT  THIS  GROUP  OF   MILLS   WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  THE  FOUR  SUCCEEDING  PAGES 
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When  anyone  says  "Separk-Gray" 
Mills,  it  immodiately  conjures  up  a 
vision  of  a  powerful,  thriving  chain 
of  mills,  famous  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  the  high  quality  of  their 
products,  and  for  the  rapid  rise  of 
their  manager,  J.  H.  Separk,  of  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C.  Most  people  would 
think,  when  contemplating  the  suc- 
cess which  Mr.  Separk  has  had  in 
the  textile  business,  that  he  had  had 
long  training  and  experience  in  that 
industry,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Separk  came  to  Gastonia  as  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  and  bi'- 
came  the  superintendent  of  the  Oak- 
land schools.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Gastonia,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  late  George  A.  Gray,  one  of 
the  pioneer  cotton  manufacturers  of 


COTTAGE  AT  PARKDALE  MILL 


PARKDALE  MILLS, 

(lie  South,  and  the  founder  of  the 
(iray  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
that  time  a  very  small,  but  vci'y  suc- 
cessful mill.  Soon  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Separk  and  Miss  Gray, 
the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of 
Mr.  Gray  placed  Mr.  Separk  in  con- 
trol of  his  entire  estate,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Gray  Manufacturing 
Company  included.  Mr.  Separk. 
who  is  the  type  of  man  to  succeed 
in  any  enterprise  which  he  under- 
takes, threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  Gray  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. He  was  most  ably  assisted  in 
his  venttu-e  by  J.  L.  Gray.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  genius  and  hard  work  of 
these  two  brilliant  men,  there  stands 
today  a  great  chain  of  mills,  six  in 
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number,  which  are  the  synonym  of 
all  that  is  modern  and  successful  in 
the  textile  world. 

The  Gray  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, located  at  Gastonia,  N.  C,  is 
the  oldest  of  the  Separk-Gray  group 
of  mills,  and  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Separk  himself.  Mr. 
Separk  also  serves  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the   mill. 

The  officers  of  the  Gray  Manu- 
facturing Company  are:  L.  L.  Jen- 
kins, of  Asheville,  N.  C,  president; 
J.  H.  Separk,   secretary   and   treas- 


urer; J.  D.  Gray,  vice  president  and 
general    superintendent;   and   N.   G. 
Cloninger,  superintendent. 
Parkdale  Mills,  Inc. 

Another  large  mill  of  the  Separk- 
Gray  group  is  the  Parkdale  Mills, 
Inc.,  which  is  situated  at  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  the  home  of  so  many  famous 
cotton  mills.  A  look  at  the  photo- 
graph accompanying  this  article 
will  show  more  vividly  than  words 
could  what  pretty,  attractive  envi- 
ronment the  employees  of  the  Park- 
dale  Mills   live   in   and  enjoy. 


The  officers  of  these  mills  are:  J. 
Lee  Robinson,  president;  J.  H.  Se- 
park, secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  L. 
Gray,  vice  president  and  general 
superintendent,  and  N.  G.  Cloninger, 
superintendent. 

The  mills  are  capitalized  at  $300, 
000. 

The  Arlington  Cotton  MilLs. 

Another  interesting  member  of 
this  group  of  mills  is  the  Arlington 
Cotton  Mill.  This  mill  is  located 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
city  of  Gastonia.     Toeing  a  member 


MYRTLE    MILLS(    INC. 

of  the  famous  Separk-Gray  group, 
it  is  equipped  with  every  device 
that  in  any  way  makes  for  the  best 
work,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  operatives.  The  Arlington  Mills 
were  founded  in  1900,  and  are  most 
likely  the  oldest  mills  in  Gaston 
county,  "the  fine  yarn  center  of  the 
South."  These  mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $350,000,  and  the  stock 
brings  in  fine  returns.  The  output 
of  the  Arlington  Mills  is  much  in  de- 
mand, as  they  have  made  a  name  for 
themselves    all    over    the    country, 
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GASTON  I  A,   N.  C. 

both  in  Northern  and  Southern 
markets.  J.  Lee  Robinson  is  presi- 
dent of  these  mills,  J.  H.  Separk, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  L.  Gray, 
general  superintendent.  The  Ar- 
lington Mills  have  a  spindleage  of 
23,588,  and  have  7,680  twisting  spin- 
dles. 

Flint  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  Flint  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Gastonia,  N.  C,  is  second 
to  none  when  it  comes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  combed  yarns.  This  mill 
is    not    exactly    a    member    of    the 


Separk-Gray  group,  but  Mr.  Separk 
acts  as  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
general  manager,  and  lends  his  ex- 
perienced touch  to  the  management 
of  the  mill. 

The  officers  of  the  Flint  Manufac- 
turing Company  are  all  well-known 
men;  L.  L.  Jenkins  of  Aasheville, 
president;  S.  N.  Boyce,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  H.  Separk,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The  Arrow  Mills. 

The  Arrow  Mills,  acquired  by  the 
Separk-Gray  group   but  lately,   are 


located  in  the  town  of  Lincolnton,  N. 
C.  Since  it  has  been  "adopted"  by 
Mr.  Separk,  it  has  undergone  a  thor- 
ough remodeling,  and  has  been 
made  up-to-the-minunte  in  every 
way  with  all  Mr.  Separk's  thorough- 
ness and  ability.  J.  L.  Robinson  is 
president,  Mr.  Separk  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  the  rest  of  the  of- 
ficers are  equally  well-known  in  the 
textile  world.  The  mill  is  capitaliz- 
ed at  $300,0(10.00.  It  is  equipped 
with  12,500  spindles,  and  manufac- 
tures 'lOs  to  80s  yarns. 


Myrtle  Mills,  Inc. 

The  newest  mill  erected  by  Mr. 
Separk  and  his  associates  is  the 
Myrtle     Mills. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Myrtle 
Mills  amounts  to  $300,000.00,  and  the 
mill  has  a  spindleage  of  12,000.  On 
these  spindles  are  manufactured 
hosiery  yarns. 

This  plant  has  J.  L.  Gray  for  its 
president.  Lee  Robinson  is  vice 
president,  and  J.  H.  Separk  is  secre- 
tary   and    treasurer. 


GASTONIA,  N.  C. 
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REPUBLIC  COTTON    MILLS,  NO.   1,  GREAT  FALLS,  S.  C. 


Perhaps  iiuwliere  in  the  entire 
country  will  he  louiid  a  more  mag- 
ninceni  inUuslrial  group  than  tlie 
large  Hepunuc  Uotion  Mills  which 
are  locateQ  at  Olreat  I'alls,  IS.  G.  And 
it  wouid  ue  exceedaigiy  liard  to  lind 
a  more  picturesque  spot  or  more 
wonuerlui  scenery  anywnere  tnan 
that  which  surrounds  the  splendid 
cotton  mills.  This  spot  of  such  un- 
usual beauty  is  lanious  throughout 
the  entire  country  for  when  Con- 
gress was  considering  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  the  United  States  JMili- 
tary  Academy  the  choice  was  be- 
tween Great  Falls,  S.  C,  and  West 
Point,  ]\.  Y.,  and  when  it  came  to  a 
decision  in  Congress  the  selection 
was  awarded  to  West  Point  by  one 
vote.  Now  to  one  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  scenery  around  West  Point 
With  the  grand  old  Hudson,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  a  charming 
spot  the  location  of  the  Republic 
Cotton  Mills  must  be. 

Years  later  the  Southern  Power 
Company  discovered  the  value  of  the 
water  power  at  Great  Falls  and 
erected  an  immense  station,  and  then 
two  progressive  young  men  who 
were  possessed  of  keen  foresight  and 
hne  business  judgmient  saw  the 
beauties  and  advantages  offered  for 
the  erection  of  a  cotton  mill  and  set 
about  raising  funds  for  the  Repub- 
lic Cotton  Mills.  These  gentlemen 
were  Robt.  S.  Mebane  and  Hal  B. 
Mebane,  from  Graham,  N.  C.  They 
coime  from  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent families  of  North  Carolina,  and 
are  closely  related  to  the  Holts  of 
Alamance  County.  The  Holts  are 
known  as  pioneers  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  of  North 
Carolina  and  today  stand  out  promi- 
nently among  the  most  progressive 
and  enterprising  manufacturers  of 
the  South.  So  it  may  be  said  that 
these  young  men  have  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  textile  business.  At 
Great  Falls  they  were  given  free 
range  for  the  development  of  their 


democratic  ideas  and  line  liberal 
policies.  The  results  of  their  un- 
quenchable energy  and  ability  have 
been  a  group  of  the  most  up-to-date 
and  modern  cotton  mills  to  bo  found 
anywhere  m  the  entire  country. 

It  is  a  joy  to  one  well  versed  in 
the  textile  business  to  pay  a  visit  to 
these  magnificent  mills  and  note  the 
smooth,  frictionless  manner  in  which 
the  mills  are  run,  and  to  see  the 
wonderful  contentment  among  the 
operatives  that  obtains  at  these 
mills.  In  discussing  this  feature  of 
conditions  at  the  mills  Mr.  R.  S.  Me- 
bane, president,  said:  "We  have 
never  had  a  single  union  man  here, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  union 
meeting.  Our  mills  are  running  to 
the  full  capacity  both  day  and  night, 
and  have  been  for  three  years.  Dur- 
ing the  war  period  when  we  were 


running  on  goods  for  the  govern- 
ment, we  I'un  100  per  cent  efficiency 
notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bor and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
mills  were  running  only  about  75 
per  cent  of  their  capacity  on  the  day 
run  only.  This  fact  was  remarked 
on  frequently  by  the  government  in- 
spectors in  comparing  our  produc- 
tion with  that  of  otiier  mills  visited 
by  them.' 

Today  every  one  of  their  500  oper- 
atives' homes  are  filled,  and  a  wait- 
ing list  for  others  who  wish  to  work 
in  the  mills.  This  is  an  absolute 
fact.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of 
what  has  been  done  for  the  opera- 
tives at  the  Republic  Cotton  Mills. 

Ten  years  ago  the  first  plant  was 
built.  This  is  knowm  as  Republic 
Cotton  Mills  No.  1.  So  successful 
were   they   that    it   was    decided   to 
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bund  Mill  No.  2,  and  make  it  the 
niosL  periect  cotton  mm  in  uie  wonU 
u  possmie.  AccorUiiigiy  tne  second 
piaiiL  was  iJuiii.  iseuause  mill  iNo.  1 
iictu  proved  such  a  suoess  in  every 
wiay  It  wouiu  nave  Ueen  periecuy 
iictLurai  to  lonow  out  tne  same  imes 
m  uie  erection  oi  iviiu  iNo.  z,  uut 
ilie  iViePanes  were  not  content  to  do 
tnis;  instead  tfiey  consulted  tne  most 
expert  mm  engineers  of  tne  United 
states  and  tlie  very  latest  ideas  in 
mm  construction  and  mill  equip- 
ment were  very  carefully  investigat- 
ed and  tested  before  it  was  decided 
to  use  them  in  this  model  mill.  And 
today  the  Republic  Cotton  Mill  No.  2 
IS  known  throughout  the  world  as 
being  one  of  tne  most  absolutely 
perfect  mills  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  m  the  whole  world. 

And  this  IS  not  all.  Those  who  are 
wise  in  such  affairs  predict  that  one 
day  not  far  distant  will  find  another 
wonderfully  perfect  cotton  mill  ris- 
ing up  at  Great  Falls  that  will  be 
known  as  Republic  Cotton  Mills  No. 
•i,  for  the  present  mills  are  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  management  is 
continually  reaching  out  in  a  con- 
tinuous growth  and  expansion.  The 
owners  and  operators  of  the  Repub- 
lic Cotton  Mills  are  not  content  to 
sit  still.  They  realize  what  great 
possibilities  are  being  opened  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  and  being  big-hearted,  gen- 
erous, broad-minded  business  men 
they  have  caught  a  vision  of  the 
great  help  they  may  be  to  their  fel- 
low men  who  have  not  been  so  en- 
dowed with  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  social  advancement  as 
has  been  their  lot  and  they  are  not 
content  to  leave  undone  anything 
that  will  enable  their  operatives  to 
reach  a  higher  plane  of  living  and 
to  become  more  progressive,  better 
citizens. 

What  was  once  the  proposed  site 
for  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  where  ten  years  ago  there 
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was  nuL  a  single  uperative,  is  luday 
one  01  the  most  thoroughly  modern 
iiiauslrial  cities  iii  the  world,  with 
a  population  of  5,UUU  people,  every 
one  01  whom  have  been  brought 
from  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  are  now  so  devoted  to  the  place 
that  nothing  can  take  them  away. 
I'here  is  no  busier  industrial  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  nor  is 
there  a  happier  one. 

When  one  visits  this  beautiful  lit- 
tle city  one  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  air  of  contentment 
and  tlie  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
which  universally  prevails  between 
the  otficers  and  the  operatives.  And 
yet  one  is  not  surprised  at  this  feel- 
ing nor  at  the  loyalty  of  the  opera- 
tives to  their  management  when  one 
understands  what  has  been  done  at 
these  mills  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  operatives.  Money 
has  been  expended  without  regard 
to  amount  upon  everything  that  can 
contribute  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.  The  services 
of  the  best  landscape  ai^chitects  in 
the  country  were  employed  in  the 
laying  out  and  planning  of  this  artis- 
tic little  city.  The  fine  macadam- 
ized streets  run  through  the  city  in 
graceful  curves  that  wind  in  and 
out  among  the  hills.  There  are  sev- 
eral miles  of  cement  sidewalks. 
These  are  bordered  with  fine  shade 
trees,  many  of  them  being  native 
forest  trees.  There  are  waterworks 
and  electric  lights  everywhere. 

The  houses  are  of  a  modern  and 
pleasing  style  of  architecture.  They 
are  painted  in  pretty  harmonious 
colors  and  there  is  nothing  of  the 
usual  monotony  of  architecture  and 
drabness  that  is  so  often  found  in 
cotton  mill  communities.  And  now 
listen  carefully  and  the  reader 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  Little 
wonder  that  these  people  are  not 
afflicted  with  "wanderlust"  ajnd  are 
quite  content  to  remain  in  this  com- 
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munity  all  their  lives,  for  surely  m 
no  other  place  could  they  lind  sucu 
luxuries.  The  houses  are  not  only 
equipped  with  bath  rooms  complete- 
ly lurnished  with  beautiful  porce- 
lain hath  tubs,  lavatories  and  toilets, 
and  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold 
water  at  all  times,  and  electric 
lights,  the  houses  are  supplied  with 
electric  fans,  electric  motors  for 
sewing  machines,  electric  cookers  for 
keeping  food  hot  or  preparing  quick 
meats.  For  all  these  conveniences 
the  management  makes  no  charge 
whatever,  and  there  is  no  rent 
charged  for  the  houses.  Why  it 
makes  the  average  citizen  feel  like 
pulling  up  his  stakes  and  g'oing  to 
Great  Falls  for  a  job  in  the  Repub- 
lic Cotton  Mills  during  the  present 
high  cost  of  living.  Now  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  that  all  these 
comforts,  and  really  one  might  say 
luxuries,  have  a  tendency  to  spoil 
(he  operatives,  but  the  help  employ- 
ed in  these  mills  are  from  fine  old 
strains  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
and  while  they  may  have  been  poor 
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and  ilhLeratc  at  one  time  through 
conditions  that  were  beyond  their 
control,  they  have  a  fine  sense  of 
appreciation,  and  m  the  popular 
phrase  of  the  times,  "they  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it."  And 
just  to  illustrate  that  these  people 
do  appreciate  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  that  are  af- 
forded them  at  these  mills  I  want  to 
tell  you  Vk'hat  Mr.  iMebane  said  when 
questioned  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent agilalions  and  labor  [roubles  that 
are  alfecting  so  many  mills:  "We 
have  had  strikes  and  lockouts  all 
around  us,  four  or  five  mills  within 
twenty  miles  of  us  being  closed  for 
months,  and  yet  our  people  and  our 
entire  organization  was  absolutely 
unsullied  and  untouched  by  the 
blight  and  demoralizing  hand  of 
unionism." 

A  magnificent  new  school  build- 
ing has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000  on  a  proud  eminence  which 
overlooks  the  cu,y.  There  is  not  a 
school  in  the  entire  South  that  is 
any  more  modern  or  more  thorough- 


ly euipped  in  every  detail.  It  has  its 
own  heating  system,  the  rooms  are 
wonderfully  light  and  comfortable, 
with  fine  ventilation  at  all  times. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains  tl]  „■„ 
which  flows  continually  fine, 
pure  water,  is  a  safeguard  a, 


are 
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contagious  diseases.    There  are 
large  rooms  and  a  thoroughly     ^ 
petent    teacher   presides    over      i 
one.    All  of  these  rooms  have 
side  exposures,  with  plenty  of    ^^ 
shine   and   fresh     air.     The     e.  g 
building     is  lighted    by     electri  ._ 
There  is  a  fine  large  auditorium  ^ 
a  seating   capacity  of  650  com!  t 
able  opera  chairs.    Here  all  sort, 
entertainments    are   given,    some 
them,  amateur  plays  given  by  U 
talent  that  would  do  justice  to  i 
community.  The  school  grounds  i 
marvelous     in     their     beauty     a 
equipment.    There  are  five  acres 
(he  plot  and  baseball  diamonds,  foi 
ball  grounds,  tennis  and  basket  ba 
courts   are  all   to  be     found     hen 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  playgrount 
for  the  children,  replete     with     all 
sorts  of  modern  play  apparatus  that 
will  add  to  their  joys  and  give  thom 
healthful    exercise.     The     Republic 
Cotton  Mills  have  given  every  penny 
that  has  been  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  modern   school  and  all 
of    its    accessories.     Four    hundred 
and  twenty-five  children  in  the  vil- 
lage  enjoy  the   unusual   opportuni- 
ties afforded   by  this  school.      And 
here   is   another   secret,   the   opera- 
tives would  be  contented  to  remain 
in  the  mills  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  give  their  children  this  rare 
opportunity  of  a  splendid  education. 

The  space  allotted  the  writer  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  permit  of  go- 
ing into  details  concerning  all  the 
many  wonderful  things  that  are  be- 
ing done  at  Republic  Cotton  Mills 
for  the  welfare  of  the  operaitives 
and   their  families.     Noticing  short 
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of  a  visit   to  Great  Falls   would  be 
suificient  to  see  everything. 

The  religious  atmosphere  has  been 

well  provided  for  in  the  three  beau- 

tifvU  churches  that  have  been  built 

i-     the  mills;    Baptists,     Methodists 

i  Presbyterians  are  to  be   found 

the    community.    A    fine     truly 

.iristian  spirit  pervades  the  ^air  and 
all  three  churches  are  vmited  when 
it  comes  to  Sunday  schools,  there 
being  only  one  large  union  Sunday 
school.  Itis  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition  and  is  a  source  of  vast 
good  in  the  town. 

Since   the    Republic    Cotton    Mills 


are  at  least  twenty-live  miles  from 
a  town  where  shopping  might  be 
done  it  was  necessary  to  bring  shop- 
ping closer  to  the  mills,  consequent- 
ly the  management  set  about  build- 
ing stores  for  their  operatives  with 
the  same  energy  and  zest  that  has 
marked  their  efforts  in  other  direc- 
tions. They  were  not  content  with 
anything  short  of  the  very  best.  A 
thoroughly  modern  department 
store,  that  would  be  a  credit  to  a 
town  several  titmes  the  size  of 
Great  Falls,  was  erected  and  with 
its  big  plate  glass  windows  and  beau- 
tiful   fixtures    it   presents     a     most 


pleasing  appearance.  The  stock  of 
goods  is  complete  in  every  depart- 
ment, even  ito  the  employing  of  an 
expert  milliner  to  look  after  the 
wants  of  the  women  in  that  depart- 
ment. A  business  of  close  to  one- 
half  million  dollars  per  year  is  done 
bv  the  mills  in  this  store  where 
everything  is  sold  on  a  strictly  cash 
basis.  The  goods  are  sold  at  just  a 
little  more  than  cost  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage appreciated  by  the  opera- 
tives and  they  prefer  trading  at  the 
company  store  to  any  other  place 
near  Great  Falls.  There  is  also  a 
model  meat  market  modernly  equip- 


ped with  lis  white  enameled  refrig- 
erating counters  for  displaying  its 
meats  is  most  attractive  to  the  pur- 
chasers and  only  the  very  best 
grades  of  meats  are  sold  at  cost  to 
the  operatives,  on  a  cash  basis. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  Republic 
Cotton  Mills  is  1.200,000  witli  a  com- 
bined spindleage  of  58,848  and  1,320 
Draper  looms.  Print  cloths  are  the 
products  of  the  mills.  The  officials 
are:  R.  S.  Mebane.  president;  Hal 
B.  Mebane.  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer; .T.  A.  Howard,  secretary,  and 
Deaver  Little,  superintendent. 
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These  mills  were  originally  a  part 
of  the  Edwin  M.  Holt  interests  in 
Alamance  county,  but  in  1916  they 
passed  into  the  ownership  of  the 
present  operators  and  under  the 
present  management.  F.  L.  Wil- 
liamson is  president,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  with  Junius  Har- 
den, vice  president;  Wm.  T.  Brooks, 
secretary  and  W.  E.  Staflordd,  su- 
perintendent. These  gentlemen  are 
textile  manufacturers  of  long  and 
successful  experience.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson comes  of  a  long  line  of  cot- 
ton mill  men,  being  a  grandson  of 
that  progressive  pioneer  of  the  cot- 
ton mill  business  in  the  South,  Col. 
Edwin  M.  Holt,  and  a  nephew  of 
ex-Governor  Holt.  Major  Wm.  T. 
Brooks  has  been  with  the  mills  as  a 
capable  and  energetic  executive  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  a  more  able,  efficient,  kindly 
superintendent  than  Mr.  Stafford 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  entire 
country. 

Since  taking  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Holt-Granite  Mills  Com- 
pany, the  organization  has  Tiad  a 
most  successful  and  pro.sperous  ca- 
reer, growing  and  expanding  daily 
both  in  a  financial  way  and  in  the 
way  of  making  improvements  and 
hell  ing  their  operatives  in  every 
practical  manner. 

The  Holt-Granite  Mills  Company) 
comprise  three*  plants  which  are 
known  as  Mills  No.  1,  No.  2  and 
No.  3.  Mill  No.  1  is  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque Haw  river  and  is  operated  by 
water  power,  it  is  the  oldest  of  the 
three.  Mills  No.  2  and  No.  3  are 
much  more  modern  in  construction, 


they  are  situated  several  hundred 
yards  away  from  Mill  No.  1  on  high- 
er ground;  they  are  also  some  dis- 
tance apart,  having  been  built  by 
different  men  and  afterwards  merg- 
ed into  this  company.  However,  the 
physical  condition  of  all  three  mills 
IS  fine,  there  has  been  a  consistent 
policy  of  replacement  in  force  at 
these  mills  and  they  have  at  all 
times  been  kept  modern  and  up-to- 
date  both  as  to  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. The  combined  equipment  of 
the  three  mills  is  20,784  spindles  and 
(386  looms.  Chambrays,  Ginghams 
and  yarns  are  manufactured;  they 
are  nf  a  high  standard  of  quality  and 
are  always  in  good  demand  in  the 
markets. 

There  are  some  4oo  oijeratives 
employed  in  the  three  mills,  per- 
sons of  sober,  industrious  habits, 
intelligent  and  progr(_'ssive.  Most 
of  these  people  were  either  born  in 
the  community  or  have  been  with 
the  mills  a  number  of  years.  They 
came  originally  from  farms  in  the 
neighboring  cmmtry  but  they  have 
bf'en  with  the  mills  so  long  that  they 
feel  a  very  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  mills.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  management  and 
the  operatives  is  ideal.  They  are 
workers  with  a  common  interest 
and  a  conunon  cavise.  They  are 
friends  and  Iheii-  falhers  were 
friends  before  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing among  these  operatives  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  discontented  nr 
that  they  fell  that  they  are  being 
imposed  on.  Many  of  them  have  ac- 
cumulated considerable  ])roperty 
and  others  have  risen  to  jjositions 
nf  trust  and  importance  in  tlu'  busi- 


ness world.  The  interest  ot  the 
management  takes  a  practical  turn 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

Haw  River  is  a  beautiful  little 
industrial  city  of  perhaps  2,000  in- 
habitants, it  has  a  natural  selling 
of  unusual  picturesqueness,  built 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rugged  Haw 
river  on  hills  gently  sloping  and 
with  tine  natural  drainage  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  attractive 
place  to  live.  The  houses  provided 
for  the  operatives  are  all  substan- 
tial and  comfortable,  some  being 
built  of  brick  and  some  frame.  Each 
house  has  a  large  space  for  garden 
and  yard,  sanitary  closets  have  been 
installed  throughout  the  village,  and 
wherever  practical  electric  lights 
have  been  installed.  The  people 
tak<>  an  interest  in  having  their 
yards  present  a  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Thi'  matter  of  education  has  been 
unusually  stressed  at  Holt-(iranite 
Mills  Company,  and  Haw  Riv<n'  has 
exceptionally  fine  educational  ad- 
vantages. It  is  the  boast  of  liic 
town  that  there  is  not  a  single  illit- 
erate person  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  in  their  midst.  The 
local  school  district  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,200  and  the  attendance  rec- 
ords are  high  outside,  as  well  as 
within,  the  State  compulsory  school 
ages.  The  school  building  for  Ihe 
white  children  is  built  of  brick, 
lUddei'M  in  construction  and  well 
iM|uip|)('(|.  There  is  an  attendance  of 
350  childi'en.  There  is  also  a  mod- 
ern frame  building  equipped  for  the 
use  of  the  colored  element  of  the 
town  and  some  60  negroes  go  to 
school  here. 


There  are  four  nice  churches  at 
Haw  River,  which  furnish  the  re- 
ligious atmos].)here  of  the  town. 
Each  has  a  good  membership  and 
each  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
growth  and  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion.  There  is  a  good  Sunday 
school  in  connection  with  each  of 
these  churches,  these  are  well  at- 
tended and  are  exerting  a  fine  in- 
fluence among  the  youth  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

No  definite  line  of  welfare  work 
has  been  put  into  operation  at  these 
mills,  but  the  management  has  dem- 
onstrated their  willingness  to  co- 
operate in.  any  movement  for  the 
advancement  and  benefit  of  their 
employees.  Sports  and  athletics  are 
encouraged,  there  is  an  active  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  mill  peo- 
ple in  basketball  and  baseball.  A 
good  brass  band  is  maintained  and 
is  the  pride  of  the  community. 
There  is  a  Boy  Scout  troop  with 
aliout  thirty  enthusiastic  members 
among  the  boys  of  the  community. 

Most  of  the  families  employed  in 
the  mills  carry  insurance,  as  it  has 
been  found  to  be  most  beneficial. 

There  is  no  sort  of  labor  trouble 
at  the  Holt-Granite  Mills.  There  ex- 
ists a  fine  spirit  of  vmderstanding 
and  loyalty  thai  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see. 

In  fact  the  Holt-Granite  Mills  but 
furnish  an  additional  instance  from 
this  general  cotton  manufacturing 
section  and  center  of  that  spirit  of 
loyal  co-operation  between  operator 
and  operative,  live  and  let  live. 

The  operatives  are  of  a  law-abid- 
ing stock,  content  to  give  an  honest 
day's  labor  for  an  honest  day's  wage. 


MILL  NO.  1  OF  THE   HOLT-GRANITE   MILLS  COMPANY,   HAW    RIVER,  N.   C. 
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Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama 


INDIAN    HEAD    MILLS  OF   ALABAMA,   CORDOVA,    ALA. 


(1)   AND    (2)   OPERATIVES'   DWELLINGS;    (3)   AND   (4)    INTERIOR  AND    EXTERIOR   INFANTS'  SCHOOL;    (5)    NURSES'   HOME  AND  DISPENSARY 
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Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama 


(1)   BAND  STAND  AND  PARK;    (2)   COTTAGE;    (3)   INTERIOR  VIEW;    (4)    RESIDENCE 


(1)    KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY;    (2)   AND   (3)    DAY  NURSERY;     (4)    AND    (5)    NURSES'   HOME    INTERIOR;    (6)    CLINIC    ROOM 
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Anchor  Duck  Mills 


■i'-mit' 


(1)  ANCHOR  DUCK  MILLS  AND  VILLAGE;    (2)  VILLAGE  STREET;    (3)   McLIN   PARK 


At  Rome.  Ga.,  will  be  found   one  operatives   are   of   the  greatest  ini-  eratives  is  of  prinii^  importance  with 

of  the  most  progressive,  prosperous  portance  with  the  management.     C.  them.    There  is  a  high  class  of  help 

cotton  mills  in  the  South.    The  An-  E.   McLin,   secretary  and  treasurer,  employed  and  the  spirit  of  co-oper- 

chor  Duck  Mills  employ  500  opera-  and  J.  S.  Bauchman.  superintendent,  ation  between  employer     and     em- 

tives  in  their  splendid  plant.  Work-  are   the   active   executives   of  these  ployee  is  most  beautiful.    Nothing  is 

ing   and  living  conditions  for  their  mills  and  the  welfare  of  their  op-  left  undone  that  has  a  tendency  to 


promote  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  operatives,  comfortable 
homes,  with  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, an  up-to-date  school,  play- 
ground, with  modern  play  appara- 
tus, and  beautiful  McLin  Park. 
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SAXAPAHAW   COTTON    MILLS,   NEAR  GRAHAM,   N.  C. 


The  Saxapahaw  Cotton  Mills  and 
their  accompanying  village  are  lo- 
cated about  twelve  miles  to  the 
south  of  Graham,  N.  C,  amid  a  nat- 
ural surrounding  of  much  beauty. 
These  mills  and  the  village  are  own- 
ed by  the  White,  Williamson  Com- 
pany, of  Graham,  N.  C.  The  cap- 
italization amounts  to  $180,000.00, 
and  the  mills  operate  a  total  of  8,200 
spindles,  200  looms,  and  190  ribbers. 
The  employees  number  two  hun- 
dred. 

The  Saxapahaw  Mills  were  found- 
ed in  1849,  at  a  time  when  financial 


conditions  in  America  were  in  I  he 
poorest  condition.  At  this  time, 
money  was  scarce,  and  the  wages 
paid  laborers  were  extremely  low. 
thus  making  labor  conditions  bad, 
and  most  unsatisfactory.  Some 
years  later,  however,  the  mills  were 
purchased  by  the  late  Edwin  M. 
Holt.  Associated  with  Mr.  Holt  in 
this  enterprise  were  his  sons-in- 
law,  Capt.  J.  \V.  White  and  Dr. 
John  L.  Williamson.  From  the 
time  of  their  purchase  by  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  the  mills  be- 
gan to  prosper,  and  liave  grown  and 


nourished  ever  since.  Messrs. 
Wbite  and  Williamson  n-organized 
tbem  in  1906,  the  capital  and  si)in- 
dleage  were  greatly  increaserl,  and 
many  more  people  employed.  The 
officers  of  the  White,  Williamson 
Company  are;  F.  L.  Williamson, 
president:  Ij.  A.  Williamson,  secre- 
tary, and  R.  J.  Williamson,  treas- 
urer. The  plant  is  under  the  able 
supervision  of  G.  R.  K(Midrick. 
output  of  the  Saxapaliaw  Mi 
liigh  i[ualily  ginghams  an.d  knil 
ing. 
The    village    in    whicli     tbe 


The 

s    is 
tub- 


em- 


ployees of  the  mill  live  is  as  pretty 
a  village  as  one  could  see  anywhere. 
The  streets  are  well-kept,  and  bor- 
dered with  many  beautiful  trees, 
and  many  of  the  yards  have  their 
flower  gardens.  The  houses  are,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  pretty  and  home- 
like, and  are  supplied  with  running 
water,  and  every  comfort. 

The  managers  of  the  mill  do  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  help  their 
operatives,  and  the  spirit  existing 
between  them  is  one  of  equality  and 
harmony. 


2^^^^^g^5Z2r2! 
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(1)   BOARDING  HOUSE;    (2)    MILL  COTTAGE;    (3)    BASEBALL  TEAM;    (4)    CHURCH;    (5)    MILL   SCHOOL. 
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SCHOOL    THAT    CHILDREN    OF    EMPLOYEES   OF   TALLAPOOSA    MILLS  ATTEND 


The  Tallapoosa  Mills  were  con- 
structed in  1907,  and  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000.00  These  mills  are 
most  fortunate  to  have  as  their 
president,  A.  L.  Jackson,  who  also 
acts  as  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager; A.  V.  Howe,  secretary,  and  C. 
E.  Pearce.  superintendent.  The  lit- 
tle city  of  Tallapoosa  is  very  proud 
of  these  splendid  mills,  and  should 
be  so,  for  there  are  no  better  man- 
aged or  more  completely  equipped 
mills  anywhere. 

The  Tallapoosa  Mills  are,  as  stated 
above,  very  fortunate  in  their  of- 
ficers. These  mills  are  managed  by 
men  who  have  as  their  slogan  in 
business  the  Golden  Rule — "Do  unto 
others  as  you  woul  have  them  do 
unto  you."  They  believe  in  a  square 
deal,  and  the  mill  is  run  on  the 
fairest  basis  of  all — that  of  equality. 
The  officers  are  a  most  progressive 
set  of  men,  sound  in  principle  and 


policy,  and  big  in  mind  and  heart. 
They  have  made  a  success  of  their 
enterprise  from  the  very  founding 
of  the  Tallapoosa  Mills,  and  today 
the  mill  is  one  of  the  most  growing, 
thriving  mills  in  the  South. 

As  to  the  mill  buildings  them- 
selves, they  are  of  the  best  and  most 
modern  type  of  mill  construction, 
being  two-story,  brick  and  concrete, 
with  electric  lighting  and  the  best, 
system  of  ventilation.  The  ware- 
houses are  also  of  brick  and  con- 
crete. The  latest  thing  in  mill  equip- 
ment is  installed  in  these  mills,  and 
every  device  for  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  the  employees  is  used.  The 
equipment  of  16.160  spindles  is  op- 
erated by  400  employees,  all  experts 
in  their  chosen  line  of  work. 

The  mill  and  its  accompanying 
village  are  within  the  city  limits  of 
Tallapoosa,  consequently  the  mill 
operatives  have  all  the  facilities  of 


the  city  right  at  their  doors.  The 
operatives  take  the  greatest  pride  in 
keeping  their  village  as  neat  as  a 
pin,  and  do  everything  in  their  pow- 
er to  make  the  best  of  themselves 
in  every  way,  and  to  keep  up  the 
splendid  reputation  the  product  of 
the  mill  has  made  for  itself. 

The  houses  furnished  them  by  the 
mill  management  are  pretty  and  at- 
tractive, and  are  painted  in  harmo- 
nious colors.  There  are  many  gar- 
dens in  the  Tallapoosa  Mill  village, 
both  flower  and  vegetable,  and  the 
Girls'  Canning  Club  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  promote  interest  in  the  rais- 
ing of  vegetables. 

The  operatives  employed  at  this 
mill  are  very  thrifty — about  twenty 
l)er  cent  of  them  own  their  own 
homes.  Most  of  them  are  saving  a 
part  of  their  wages,  and  are  a  happy, 
comfortable  crowd  of  people.  The 
high  cost  of  living  holds  no  terrors 


for  them,  as  living  conditions  among 
I  hem  are  simplified  for  them  by  the 
mill  officials.  As  to  educational  and 
religious  facilities,  the  schools  and 
churches  of  Tallapoosa,  with  their 
advantages  in  educational  and  spir- 
itual benefits,  are  at  their  disposal. 

The  record  made  and  being  made 
by  the  Tallapoosa  Mills  children 
shows  conclusively,  not  only  a  her- 
itage of  good  type  but  an  increas- 
ing upgrade  of  development  into  the 
very  best  types  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

With  the  menace  of  Red'sm  and 
various  other  un-American  isms, 
constantly  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground and  slinking  in  the  twilight 
shadows  'tis  a  comforting  thought^ 
in  Southern  mill  communities  espe- 
cially— htat  our  section  offers  no 
field  for  "ism"  propagation,  and  no 
better  instance  is  available  of  this 
fact  than  Tallapoosa. 


TALLAPOOSA    MILLS,    TALLAPOOS  A,  GA. 
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Further  Details  of  These  Mills  on  The  Five  Succeeding  Pages, 
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IMPERIAL  YARN    MILLS,  BELMONT,  N.  C 

Gaston  counly.  known  as  the  "fine  cess.     Today  Gaston   county   is   full  the  Imperial  Yarn  Mills.  Ineorporat-  named  mills,     the     last-named,   th'^ 

yarn  center  of  the  South,"  has  more  of  large,  very  successful  yarn  mills   ed,   the    Climax   Spinning   (Company,  Sterling    Spinning    Company    having 

yarn  mills  than  any  county  in     any  which  refute  the  prediction  of  fail-   the  Crescent  Spinning  Company,  the  a.3  its  president,  R.  L.  Stowe,  who  has 

Southern   state.     Some     years   ago,  ure.     The  fme  yarns  turned  out  by  Majestic     Manufactiu'ing    Company,  been    in    the    mill    business    twenty 

when  yarn  manufacturing  was  in  its  these  mills  have  become  famous  all   the  National  Yarn  Mills,     Incorpor-  years, 

earlv    infancy    in    the    South,    some  over  the  country,  and  equal  in  qual-   ated,  and  the  Sterling  Spinning  Com-  Nearly  all  the  people  employed  in 


EAST    BELMONT   SCHOOL 


pessimist   predicted   that   the   South   ily  the 
would   never   meet  with   any   great    ern  mill 
measure  of  success  in  this  industry.       At    Bi 
having     neither     the     climate     nor   situated 


III! 


ai'gc   nor 


Imont.    Gaston    counly,    are 
eight  of  the  finest  of  Gas- 


enough  experienced  superintendents  ton's  many  fine  mills,  the  Chronicle 
t)  make  the  venture  a  financial  sue-   Mills,   llii'  Acme  Spinning  Company, 


CLIMAX  COTTAGES 


liany.  The  officers  of  all  lhes(;  mills 
are  native  Gaston  mill  men  of  long 
experience,  many  of  whose;  fathers 
were  in  I  he  lexlile  business  before 
I  hem.  A.  C.  Lineberger  is  president 
of  the  first     seven     of  the     above- 


Ihe  (iaston  county  mills  are  native- 
born  North  Carolinians,  and  are  a 
splendid  class  of  people  in  every 
way. 

The  slock  of  the  mills  now  run- 
ning brings  big  prices,   three   hun- 
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NATIONAL  YARN   MILLS,  BELMONT,  N.  C. 


flrod  dollars  being  the  minimum  for 
which  a  share  is  sold.  The  efficient 
management  and  the  splendid  treat- 
ment which  the  employees  of  these 
mills  receive  are  responsible  for  the 
wonderful  success  the  founders  have 
had. 

The  officers  of  the  mills  make  the 
interest  of  their  stockholders  their 


spared  to  make  their  lives  as  haijpy 
as  possible.  The  wages  paid  are 
very  high,  in  fact  more  than  double 
what  they  used  to  be,  and  the  em- 
ployees are  well-to-do  and  thrifty, 
many  of  them  owning  their  own 
homes,  and  in  frequent  instances 
their  own  automobiles.  They  rt-- 
ceive  the  best  possible  treatment  on 


leachers  employed  are  most  efficient, 
and  exert  a  fine  influence  over  their 
pupils.  Many  of  the  brightest  stu- 
dents at  the  school  are  the  children 
of  I  he  employees,  who  in  many  cases 
lead  their  classes.  Their  parents 
appn^ciatc  the  efforts  exerted  in 
their  behalf  to  give     their    children 


The  spirit  of  equality  and  co-op- 
eration which  exists  is  a  beautiful 
one,  and  this  harmonious  spirit 
makes  for  happiness  and  the  best 
results  obtainable.  Nearly  all  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  mills  learned 
what  they  know  from  actual  exper- 
ience, which  is.  we  are  told,  the  best 


CLIMAX    MILL   STREET   SCENE 

own  interest  and  their  first  consid-  every  hand. 

eration,  and  at  no  mills  in  the  coun-  The  managemeni  of  [he  mills  is 
try  do  the  stockholders  get  any  directly  responsible  for  the  hand- 
fairer  treatment  than  at  the  Bel-  some  school  building  which  has  been 
mont  Mills.  The  Belmont  Mills  also  erected  in  Belmont,  and  which  is 
look  out  for  the  individual  welfare  oiien  eight  months  of  Ihe  year.  This 
of  their  employees,  and  no  effort   is  school    is    fully    equipped,    and    the 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BELMONT 

such  splendid  educational  opportu-  teacher,  most  of  them  having  be- 
nities.  The  children  of  the  officers  gun  mill  work  in  their  boyhood  as 
and  employes  of  the  mills  attend  the  doffer  boys.  The  management  of 
same  school,  and  the  same  churches  the  mills  is  always  on  the  lookout 
serve  for  both  employers  and  their  for  promising  young  men,  and  every 
employes.  chance  is  given  them  to  make  the 
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most   of     themselves     and     become 
overseers   and   superintendents. 

The  Chronicle  Mills  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being-  I  he  pioneer  cotton 
manutachi"'"K  eslablishment  of  Bel- 


CLIMAX  SPINNING    MILL,   BELMONT,   N.   C. 

tractive  village,  consisting  of  fifty 
cottages.  These  cottages  are  com- 
fortable and  convenient  in  every  re- 
spect. They  consist  of  three,  four, 
or  five  rooms,  have  electric  lighting. 


mill,  and  E.  D.  Maynard  is  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Maynard  is  one  of  the 
many  superintendents  who  has  risen 
from  the  humble  office  of  doffer  boy 
to  the  high  office  of  superintendent. 


the  village  and  one  in  Belmont, 
There  are  two  churches,  built  part- 
ly by  donations  from  the  mill,  Luth- 
eran and  Baptist  in  denomination 
The  village  also  boasts  a  fine    play 


LUTHERAN  CHURCH  AT  BELMONT 


A  BELMONT  BUNGALOW 


mont.     This    mill    was      founded    in  and  deserves  much     credil      lor  Ihc  I'unning  water,  sewerage,  and  every  ground.     Most  of  Ihe  cdllages  have 

d90i,  and  it  tias  gi'own  to  a  capacity  wonderful  progress     he  has     made,  other       up-to-the-minule     comforl.  barns  ])r(ivide(l,  and   Ihe  people  are 

of  10,184   producing   spindles   and   a  The     Chronicle     Mill     employs     one  E.xeelh'td    educational   facilities    are  very  nmcli     inlercslecl  in     farming. 

h.vge   number   of   twisting   spindles,  hundred  and  twenty-five  people,  who  available,   there  being   two  splendid  The  wages  are  so  ample  that  a  lai'ge 

A.  t;.  Tjneber.L'ei'  is  lo'esnlenl  of  Ibis  live  in  a  modern  and  extremely  al-  schools  within  easy    reach,     one  in  number  of  the  employc^es  own  Iheir 


MAJESTIC    MILL,    BELMONT,    N.    C. 
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E.    D.    MAYNARD,    SUPT. 
Chronicle    Mill,    Inc. 

own  houses,  and  so  many  own  their 
own  automobiles  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  comment.  There  is  per- 
fect satisfaction  throughout  the  mill 
community  personnel. 

The  Acme  Spinning  Company, 
\Yhich  was  founded  in  August,  1919. 
is  the  latest  addition  to  Belmont's 
famous  group  of  mills.  This  mill, 
und'^r  construction,  is  to  have  5.440 
spindles,  producing  combed  Peeler 
yarns  of  the  best  quality.  Seventy- 
live  people  will  be  employed  by  the 
mill,  in  an  attractive  village  of  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  homes 
provided  for  them  are  bungalows 
with  every  convenience.  Owing  to 
the  newness  of  the  village  there  are 
no  school  houses  in  the  village  it- 
self as  yet,  hut  plans  are  under  way 
for  both  school  facilities  and  a  play 
ground.  The  development  of  the 
village  since  its  recent  establish- 
ment has  been  very  rapid,  and  when 
completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  sanitary  in  the 
state. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  presi- 
dent, A.  C.  Lineberger;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  R.  B.  Suggs;  no  superin- 
tendent is  engaged  as  yet. 

'The  Imperial  Yarn  Mill  was  the 
second  mill  to  be  built  at  Belmont, 
and  now  employs  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people.  The  village  in  which 
they  live  has  sixty-five  houses  and 
near  the  village  is  the  Belmont 
school.  There  are  churches  of  four 
denominations  close  by.  and  the  vil- 


B.   T.    BUMGARDNER,    SUPT. 
Majestic    Manufacturing   Co. 

lage  boasts  a  fine  baseball  park.  The 
superintendent  of  the  mill  is  Carl 
Kale,  who  was  once  a  doffer  boy. 
Mr.  Kale  is  an  excellent  superinten- 
dent, and  knows  his  business  from 
A  to  Z. 

The  Climax  Sijinning  Company, 
built  in  1916,  produces  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  combed  peeler  yarns,  warps, 
skeins,  cones  and  tubes,  and  em- 
ploys two  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple. The  village  is  a  large  one,  hav- 
ing seven  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
houses  of  this  village  are,  of  course, 
the  last  word  in  comfort  and  mod- 
ernity. The  Climax  Spinning  Com- 
pany is  superintended  by  C.  L.  Bum- 
gardner,  who,  like  Mr.  Maynard,  rose 
from  dotfer  boy  to  superintendent 
without  any  "pull"  used  in  his  be- 
half. 

The  Crescent  Spinning  Company, 
recently  organized,  will  have  13,056 
spindles,  employing  two  hundred 
people.  The  mill  is  located  within 
the  town  limits  and  has  access  to 
all  of  Belmont's  schools  and 
churches.  This  mill  is  to  produce 
combed  yarns,  skeins,  cones  and 
tubes. 

The  officers  of  the  Crescent  Spin- 
ning Company  are:  A.  G.  Lineberger. 
president;  Geo.  W.  Stowe,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  No  superintendent 
has  yet  been  engaged. 

The  Majestic  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany commenced  operations  in 
1909,    has    12,768   spindles    and   pro- 


C.    E.   TUCKER,    SUPT. 
National    Yarn    Mills. 

duces  Sea  Island  yarns  which  are 
put  up  in  warps,  skeins,  tubes  and 
cones  and  are  shipped  largely  to  the 
northern    market.      The    method    of 


Trio   of    National    Yarn    Mills'   Girls   on 
Their  Way  Home. 

singeing  used  at  this  mill  is  electric 
instead  of  gas.  The  village  is  mod- 
ern and  well  equipped  in  every  re- 
spect, with  electric  lighting,  running 
water  and  sewerage  connections  in 
every  cottage.    B.  T.  Bumgardn(n'  is 


C.    L.    BUMGARDNER,    SUPT. 
Climax  Spinning  Company 

superintendent.  There  is  no  mill  in 
the  South  and  few  if  any  in  the 
North  making  IIikm'  numbers  than 
the  Majestic.  Number  12ns  are  made 
here   and  bring  top-nolch   prices. 

The  National  Yarn  Mills,  Incorpor- 
ated, was  built  in  1915,  and  consists 
of  over  fifteen  thousand  spindles. 
The  products  of  this  mill  are  ship- 
ped largely  to  the  Northern  mar- 
kets, and  are  in  great  demand.  The 
village  consists  of  fifty-seven  attrac- 
tive cottages.  G.  E.  Tucker  is  super- 
intendent of  the  National  Yarn  Mills. 

The  Sterling  Spinning  Company 
was  founded  in  August  of  this  year, 
and  has  as  its  president  R.  L.  Stowe, 
a  widely  known  mill  man  of  North 
Carolina.  There  are  to  be  $13,056 
spindles,  producing  18s  2-ply  peeler 
yarns  in  ball  warps  only.  There  are 
to  be  two  hundred  employees,  liv- 
ing in  a  village  of  fifty  houses.  These 
houses  are  wainscoated  and  plaster- 
ed throughout,  and  have  running 
water,  sewerage,  lights,  and  all  con- 
veniences. As  the  village  is  within 
the  town  limits,  its  inhabitants  will 
have  all  the  religious  and  education- 
al advantages  of  Belmont.  The 
place  is  growing  rapidly,  and  condi- 
tions are  improving  from  day  to 
day.  S.  P.  Stowe  is  treasurer  and  J. 
W.  Stowe  is  secretary  of  the  Sterl- 
ing Spinning  Company. 


R.   B.   SUGGS,    SECY    AND   TREAS. 
Acme  Spinning  Company. 


J.  W.  STOWE,  SEC. 
Sterling   Spinning    Company 


CARL    KALE,    SUPT. 
Imperial   Yarn    Mills. 


GEO.   S.   STOWE,   SEC.   AND   TREAS. 
Crescent    Spinning    Company 
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SCHOOL   TO    BE    BUILT   AT    ROANOKE    RAPIDS    BY    THE    MILLS. 


One  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
North  Carolina's  little  industrial 
towns  is  that  of  Roanoke  Rapids, 
which  is  located  on  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  anywhere  a  towai  with  a 
more  favorable  location  than  that 
which  Roanoke  Rapids  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess.  It  is  exactly  an 
equal  distance  of  eighty  miles  from 
the  three  cities  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Va.  The 
town  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Halifax  county,  across  the 
Roanoke  river  from  Northampton 
county,  and  by  its  central  position 
draws  the  trade  of  both  these  coun- 
ties. The  bridges  and  roads  joining 
Halifax  and  Northampton  counties 
are  splendid,  the  bridges  being  of 
the  most  modern  construction,  steel, 
and  the  roads  gravel  surface,  graded 
and  drained  and  kept  in  the  pink  of 
condition. 


The  community  covers  an  area  of 
ground  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width  and  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  and  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct sections,  which  are,  however, 
becoming  more  closely  associated 
with  each  other  all  the  time.  The 
town  and  postoffice  of  Roanoke 
Rapids  is  one  of  these  three  divi- 
sions, the  Rosemary  postoffice  an- 
other, and  the  village  of  the  Patter- 
son Mills  the  other.  The  gap  which 
formerly  existed  between  these 
three  separate  sections  has  become 
cemented  by  time,  and  now  the  dis- 
tinction placed  between  them  is  a 
very  small  one  indeed  and  is  be- 
coming fainter  from  day  to  day.  The 
postoffice  of  Rosemary  is  1.1  miles 
from  that  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  and 
between  these  two  postoffices  lies 
the  village  in  which  the  employees 
of  the  Patterson  Mills  make  their 
homes.     The   mill   village   is  just  a 


little  to  the  east  of  Roanoke  Avenue, 
the  main  highway.  The  combined 
popuialioii  of  the  community  is 
6,000. 

In  and  around  Roanoke  Rapids  are 
six  cotton  mills  and  two  paper 
manufacturing  plants.  The  Rose- 
mary Manufacturing  Company, 
which  consists  of  three  large  mills, 
is  the  largest  cotton  damask  mill, 
and  one  of  the  most  complete  mills 
of  any  kind  in  the  world.  The  Pat- 
terson Mills  Company  manufactures 
fancy  ginghams,  and  the  Roanoke 
Mills  Company  manufactures  flan- 
nels, outings  and  towels  on  a  very 
large  scale. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
invested  in  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  there  are  three  splendid 
schools  at  the  disposal  of  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  two  of  these 
three  schools  being  for  the  white 
children  and  the  remaining  one  for 


the  colored.  Another  school  build- 
ing which  will  be  one  of  the  flnest 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  design- 
ed and  will  soon  be  erected.  The 
handsomest  of  these  schools  is  the 
(jf'iitral  school,  which  represents  an 
outlay  of  $30,000,  and  which  con- 
tains twelve  large,  airy  class  rooms. 
In  this  building  is  also  a  large  audi- 
torium. 

Roanoke  Rapids  boasts  of  seven 
churches,  and  the  greatest  interest 
is  shown  in  the  church  work  of  the 
community. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  Community 
Hospital  is  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  community,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  hospitals  in  the  state. 
This  hospital  is  supported  by  dona- 
tions from  the  large  concerns  of 
the  community,  and  the  employees 
of  the  mills  pay  five  cents  a  week  to 
its  maintenance. 
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Roanoke  Mills  Company 


These  mills  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  modern  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  colored  outing 
cloths  in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  located  at  Roanoke 
Rapids,  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
railroad  and  have  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  who  may  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Roan- 
oke Mills  of  the  progressiveness  of 
this  great  cotton  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment. The  men  at  the  head 
of  this  model  mill  and  villages  are 
broad-minded,  big-hearted  finan- 
ciers who  have  adopted  very  fine, 
liberal  policies  in  their  dealings 
with   their  help. 

The  present  officers  are:  W.  S. 
Parker,  president;  W.  L.  Long,  vice 
president;  J.  M.  Jackson,  secretary; 
Sam  F.  Patterson,  treasurer  and 
manager,  with  A.  L.  Bain,  superin- 
tendent. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Roanoke 
Mills  Company  is  $1,500,000.00.  with 
a  spindleage  of  52,992  and  824  looms. 
Colored  outing  cloths  are  manufac- 
tured and  enjoy  a  wide  popularity 
with  the  trade. 

The  mills  are  models  in  every  re- 
spect. The  plant  of  Mill  No.  1  con- 
sists of  one  building  244  feet  long 
by  102  feet  wide,  four  stories;  an- 
other 220  feet  by  102  feet,  two  sto- 
ries; a  dye  house  55  feet  by  79  feet, 
one  story;  a  machine  shop  46  feet 
by  55  feet,  one  story:  cloth  and  fin- 
ishing department  145  feet  by  100 
feet,  two  stories;  one  brick  ware- 
house,   four  stories;     five     wooden 


warehouses,  one  story,  and  one 
waste  house,  one  story.  Mill  plant 
No.  2  comprises  a  mill  building  542 
feet  long  by  158  feet  wide,  one  story, 
of  reinforced  concrete,  with  an  ad- 
dition to  weave  room  274  feet,  two 
stories.  The  dye  house  at  this  mill 
is  50  by  75  feet,  one  story.  A  two- 
story  warehouse  is  150  feet  long 
by  100  feet  wide.  This  data  will 
give  one  a  slight  idea  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  industry. 

Magnificent  water  power  at  Roan- 
oke Rapids  is  one  of  the  big  assets 
of  the  place,  there  being  sutTicient 
power  to  turn  the  wheels  of  an  im- 
told  number  of  industries.  Part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Roanoke  com- 
pany is  driven  by  electricity,  but 
practically  all  the  power  used  is 
generated  at  the  plant  owned  and 
operated  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  really  the  active 
head  of  the  affairs  of  the  mills  and 
his  word  is  law.  The  other  offi- 
cers have  so  much  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  ability  that  no  move 
of  his  is  questioned  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  Mr.  Bain  is  his  right 
hand  man,  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  all  his  ideas  and  always  anx- 
ious to  help  to  put  them  into  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Patterson  is  one  of  the 
best  known  textile  men  in  the  South 
and  his  name  is  synonomous  with  all 
that  stands  for  the  best  in  the  way 
of  advancement  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  living  and  working  condi- 
tions for  his  operatives. 

No  mill  in  the  country  has  spent 
more  money  or  gotten  more  satis- 
factory results  in  this  respect.     Mr. 


Patterson  is  always  thinking  of 
something  for  the  improvement  of 
his  mill  or  village.  One  of  the  great- 
est natural  obstacles  Mr.  Patterson 
has  had  to  overcome  arose  from 
health  conditions.  The  location  of 
the  mills  and  village  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  country,  when  the  mill 
was  first  built,  was  inclined  to  be 
swampy  and  ill-drained.  Dr.  T.  M. 
Long,  head  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
hospital,  has  been  very  instrumejital 
in  overcoming  these  conditions. 
Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  un- 
der his  direction.  He  consulted  the 
United  States  Health  Department 
and  secured  the  opinions  of  experts 
on  the  matter.  A  similar  system  to 
that  employed  by  the  government  in 
the  Panama  Canal  zone  was  estab- 
lished and  put  into  operation.  This 
system  is  most  interesting  and  un- 
usual for  use  in  this  country.  All 
swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
and  mills  were  drained  and  "drip- 
ping cans"  were  placed  over  the  run- 
ning streams.  It  is  well  known  to 
health  authorities  that  the  mosqui- 
toes are  malarial  germ  carriers. 
These  "dripping  cans"  maintained 
a  coating  of  crude  oil  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  slow  moving  streams  and 
the  number  of  mosquitoes  were  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  with  the  as- 
tonishing result  that  sickness  in  the 
community  was  reduced  from  49.8 
per  cent  in  1913  to  less  than  1  per 
cent  in  1918.  Blood  tests  have  been 
made  each  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  This  work  is  maintained 
by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  man- 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  ROANOKE  MILLS 

ufaclories  located  at  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids. Mr.  Patterson  considers  that 
every  cent  of  the  money  invested 
in  this  work  by  the  Roanoke  Mills  is 
well  spent.  A  perfect  sanitary  sys- 
tem means  greater  efficiency  in 
work  and  recreation  and  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Roanoke  Mills  this 
has  been  demonstrated  most  satis- 
factorily. 

About  900  pjrsons  are  employed 
in  111!'  mills  and  in  no  section  will 
one  liiid  "irighter,  more  active, 
healthful  cilizens  than  those  at  the 
Roanoke  Mills.  It  is  a  self-evident 
fact  that  they  are  living  and  work- 
ing under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. This  sanitary  conditions 
appeals  to  the  himian  desire  for 
cleanliness  and  draws  people  to  a 
healthier,  cleaner  side  of  life  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  inculcate  habits  of  care 
and  pride  in  regard  to  one's  per- 
son and  habitual  thinking  that  an- 
ticipates the  next  day's  work  with 
zest. 

Unlike  the  mills  and  factories  of 
New  England,  where  foreigners  pre- 
dominate to  such  an  extent  that 
mill  rules  frequently  have  to  be 
printed  in  half  dozen  different  lan- 
guages, the  mill  operatives  of  the 
South,  almost  without  exception,  are 
of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  blood  and 
all  speak  the  English  tongue.  At  the 
Roanoke  Mills  a  very  large  percen- 
tage of  the  operatives  come  from 
the  farms  in  the  surrounding  vicin- 
ity. They  were  proud  and  poor 
when  they  came  into  the  mill  com- 
munity, but  being  apt  and   intelli- 
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gent  it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
become  adept  at  th(>  work  in  the 
mills.  Mr.  Patlerson  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  his  operatives  are  ta- 
ken in  green,  right  from  the  coun- 
try, and  trained  up  in  the  mills. 

At  the  Roanoke  Mills  the  most 
complete  school  facilities  have  been 
provided.  A  magnificent  ten-grade 
school  building  takes  care  of  ap- 
■  proximately  1,500'  students  and  a 
very  large  high  school  will  be  built 
immediately.  These  schools  are 
built  and  maintained  by  the  school 
district,  which  is  practically  com- 
posed of  all  mdls  and  mill  villages. 
The  thirty-one  capable  instructors 
are  paid  by  the  same  factor.  The 
schools  are  under  the  management 
of  a  progressive  board  of  education 
and  an  efficient  faculty,  and  they 
compare  favorably  with  any  schools 
in  the  state.  The  school  is  unique 
in  that  it  has  departmental  features, 
just  like  any  city  school,  above  the 
fifth  grade,  each  teacher  having  her 
own  specialty  such  as  history,  math- 
ematics or  English.  There  are  also 
courses  in  textile  work  and  a  com- 
mercial department  offers  opportu- 
nities for  a  two-year  course  in  sten- 
ography, typewriting,  bookkeeping 
and  a  department  for  instruction  in 
arts  and  crafts. 

The  present  school  building  is 
very  modern  in  design.  Special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  venti- 
lating and  heating  and  the  rooms 
are  all  light  and  pleasant,  making 
them  most  agreeable  for  doing  good 
work.  A  fine,  large  auditorium, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  700, 


is  an  attractive  feature  of  Ihe  build- 
ing. Mr.  Patterson  has  manifested 
a  great  interest  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  at  his  instigation  the 
Roanoke  Mills  Company  presented 
the  school  with  a  comidete  set  of 
play  apparatus,  a  moving  picture 
machine  and  a  fine  victrola,  so  that 
there  is  no  trouble  on  the  part  of 
the'  faculty  in  presenting  little  en- 
tertainments, plays  by  amateur  per- 
formers, illustrated  lectures  t>v  al- 
most any  other  educational  tralure 
they  may  desire. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  also  instru- 
mental in  providing  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  arts  and  crafts 
dr-partment,  as  well  as  contributing 
largely  to  the  securing  of  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  and  devices  that  are 


riMiuii'cil  Ini'  an  uii  ln-dali'  gymna- 
simn. 

A  si)l('iiili(l  I'cference  library  has 
been  established  in  connection  with 
Ihe  school.  This  also  has  a  read- 
ing niiiiii  with  copies  of  the  best 
current  magazines,  as  well  as  de- 
partment of  standard  and  modern 
fiction,  all  of  which  are  open  to  the 
public. 

The  mills  provide  medical  attend- 
ance and  district  nurses  for  the 
employees  and  their  families  with- 
out any  charge  whatever.  Each  em- 
ployee is  charged  five  cents  per 
week  as  a  membership  fee  in  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  this  small  charge  of  five 
cents  per  week  entitles  not  only 
'lie   eni[)loyee,   but    any   one   who    is 
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.■(insidered  a  memlier  of  the  family 
(if  Ihe  employee,  whether  employed 
in  Ihe  mill  or  not,  to  free  treat- 
menl  in  Ihe  hospital.  By  free  treat- 
ment is  meant  that  no  charge  is 
made  for  nurse  hire,  doctor's  bills, 
board,  room  rent  or  surgical  opera- 
tions. The  hospilal  itself  is  very 
modern  as  to  building  and  equip- 
ment, the  best  of  everything,  splen- 
did nurses  and  skilled  physicians 
and  surgeons.  Mr.  Patterson  was 
very  instrumental  in  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  the  hospital 
and  is  an  energetic  member  of  the 
boai'd   of  directors. 

This  hospital  arrangement  is  not 
only  a  novel  feature  of  welfare 
work,  but  one  of  the  very  best 
parts.  The  hospital  is  supported  by 
the  small  fees  of  the  operatives,  a 
great  many  personal  subscriptions, 
subscriptions  from  the  mill  com- 
panies and  by  revenue  derived  from 
outside  cases  who  come  to  the  hos- 
pital for  treatment  and  who  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  mills. 

Looking  toward  the  future  the 
Roanoke  Company  has  provided  a 
substantial  amount  of  insurance 
upon  the  life  of  every  one  of  its 
employees.  This  policy  of  insuring 
employees  is  one  that  is  constantly 
growing  in  favor  with  cotton  mills, 
as  it  has  been  proven  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  operatives  and  their 
families. 

The  management  has  provided  a 
beautiful  little  village  expressly  for 
their  use,  whore  the  operatives  make 
their  homes.  Indeed  the  villages  in 
connection  with  each  mill  plant  are 
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so  close  together  that  they  seem 
merged  into  one  and  with  their  will 
paved  streets  and  cement  sidewalks, 
beautiful  shade  trees  and  well-kept 
hedges  present  a  most  attractive 
appearance.  There  are  perhaps  3,- 
000  or  more  inhabitants  who  mani- 
fest great  civic  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  their  homes  and  villages. 
An  expert  landscape  architect  was 
employed  to  plan  and  lay  out  the 
villages  and  his  ideas  were  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  making  the 
Roanoke  Mills  community  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  the  country. 

The  cottages,  of  varied  and  pleas- 
ing design,  commodious,  convenient 
and  comfortable,  painted  in  har- 
monious colors  enhance  ihe  picture 
gri^atly.  All  have  lights  and  water 
conveniently  piped  and  a  system  of 
septic  tanks  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  U.  S.  government  has  been 
installed,  thus  insuring  the  most 
sanitary   conditions.     Flowers     and 
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vines,  as  well  as  clumps  of  shrub-  garden  space  attached  to  each  This  feature  has  been  greatly  en- 
bery  and  grassy  lawns,  add  a  home-  house  provides  for  the  raising  of  couraged  by  the  employment  by  the 
like     touch    to   the     house.     Large   plenty  of  vegetables.  mills  of  Miss  Jennie  Whitaker,  for- 

merly state  demonstrator,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Girls'  Canning  Slub. 
This  club  is  composed  of  young 
girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18 
years.  The  management  furnished 
them  with  seeds,  land  and  fertil- 
izer, and  they  were  taught  by  Miss 
Whitaker  as  to  the  best  method  of 
cultivation.  Under  her  direction 
hundreds  of  cans  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables are  put  up  every  season.  So 
proficient  have  these  girls  become 
that  they  capture  prizes  wherever 
they  exhibit.  There  is  also  a  club 
for  the  ladies  of  the  village  and 
they  have  been  equally  successful 
in  their  undertakings.  An  up-to- 
date  cannery,  equipped  with  all 
modern  devices  for  its  successful 
operation  has  been  erected  by  the 
management  where  the  various  can- 
ning clubs  do  their  work  without 
CHURCH    AT    ROANOKE    RAPIDS  COSt   to    them. 
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Miss  Whitaker  is  really  the  man- 
ager of  the  welfare  department  of 
the  mills.  A  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Greensboro,  cul- 
tured and  refined,  she  is  a  woman 
perfectly  suited  to  the  work.  Her 
kindly  tact  and  personal  charm  are 
adjuncts  that  draw  the  people  to 
her  in  a  way  that  enables  her  to 
get  close  to  them  and  exert  a  won- 
derful influence  over  their  lives.  As 
a  home  d-emonstrator  for  the  state 
before  becoming  associated  with  the 
Roanoke  Mills  Company,  she  made 
a  fine  reputation  for  herself  and  was 
presented  with  a  valuable  token  of 
appreciation  from  the  authorities 
upon  severing  her  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  state. 

A  domestic  science  club  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  welfare  work  that  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
not  only  in  the  village  but  through- 
out the  country.  The  result  of  the 
benefits  accruing  from  this  club 
have  been  largely  felt  in  the  homes 
of  the  operatives  and  it  has  been 
met  with  warm  approval  and  in- 
terest in  all  work  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  their  homes  and 
surroundings.  There  is  a  friendly 
spirit       of      co-operation     existing 


among  them  and  a  market  improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  in  the 
home  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  instruction  along  these  lines. 
They  are  neat  and  well  dressed  and 
the  pictures  accompanying  this 
story  shows  how  much  pride  they 
take  in  the  appearance  of  their 
children.  The  mill  operatives  ap- 
preciate all   the  privileges  and  ad- 


vantages that  are  offered  them  and 
their  families  by  the  management, 
and  are  careful  to  see  that  their 
children  avail  themselves  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  of  which 
they  Ihemselves  deprived. 

Beauliful  churches,  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  modern  city  of 
sevoral  times  the  population  of  the 
villages  have  been  erected  and  are 
mainlained    by    the   village     people, 
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supplemented  by  large  subscrip- 
tions from  the  mill  company.  Four 
denominations  are  represented  in 
these  attractive  houses  of  worship- 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Episcopal 
and  Baptist.  Each  church  is  run  in 
an  up-to-date  manner.  The  opera- 
tives are  actively  engaged  in  relig- 
ious aifairs  both  of  the  churches 
and  the  flourishing  Sunday  school 
that  is  found  in  connection  with 
each  one  of  them.  Singing  is  quite 
an  ini[)ortanl  factor  in  this  work 
and  many  good  voices  among  the 
mill  families  enable  the  organiza- 
lidii  of  excellent  choirs  in  each 
church.  Several  of  these  churches 
have  beautiful  pipe  organs.  Mr. 
PalhM'son  presented  the  recently 
finished  Methodist  church  with  a 
fine  organ. 

There  are  two  bands  at  the  mills 
known  as  the  Senior  Band,  which 
is  composed  of  23  pieces,  and  the 
■Junior  Band,  which  has  20  instru- 
ments. These  bands  are  supported 
by  I  he  mill  company  and  are  th- 
pride  of  the  village.  They  are  al 
ways  in  demand  for  various  enter- 
lainments,  parades  and  all  sorts  of 
public   affairs. 

H(iy   si'ouf   (roo[)s   aro   bringing  to 
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the  little  doffer  boys  and  other  youth  ognized  factor  in  the  training  of  lit-  interest  in  these  organizations  as  all    basket    ball,    tennis    and    foot    ball 

of  the  village  the  same     beautiful  tie  men  in  every  town  and  city  of  boys  everywhere.                                    are  popular.     Fishing  is  frequently 

ideas  of  manliness,     morality     and  the  country.     The  boys  of  the  vil-  Sports  of  all  sorts  arc  encouraged   indulged   in,    as  well     as     hunting, 

chivalry  that  has  made  them  a  rec-  lago  are  just  as  enthusiastic  in  their  among  the  village  people,  baseball,  when  the  men  have  a  half  holiday. 
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Nowhere  in  the  counlry  is  there 
to  be  found  a  more  modern,  more 
beautiful,  or  a  more  thoroughly 
progressive  cotton  manufacturing 
town  than  the  magnificent  little  city 
of  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  G.  A  town 
that  owes  its  very  origin  to  the  tex- 
tile industries  that  have  recognized 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the 
vast  wafer  power  at  that  point.  And 
in^  no  other  town  will  one  And  a 
more  hearty  co-operation  among 
the  manufacturers  and  their  opera- 
tives, the  executives  of  the  various 
plants  realize  that  they  may  accom- 
plish more  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  mills  and  especially 
for  their  operatives  in  working  to- 
gether for  the  uplift  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  concerned. 

The  Patterson  Mills  are  by  no 
means  the  largest  plant  engaged  in 
the  textile  business  at  Roanoke 
Rapids  but  it  is  equally  as  progres- 
sive. The  plant  is  a  model  in  every 
respect,  of  modern  mill  construc- 
tion and  the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
ginghams,  flannellettes  and  a  small 
amount  of  warp  yarns.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  some  20,000  spin- 
dles and  650  looms,  the  mills  are 
comparatively  new  ones  but  they 
are  being  rnnslantly  improved.  At 
present  I  he  inariagemeiit  is  busy  in- 
stalling  $::j(I(I.iiO().O0   worth     of     new 


machinery  and  making  other  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  plant. 
Working  conditions  at  Patterson 
Mills  are  all  that  could  be  desired 
and  excellent  wages  are  paid,  indeed 
things  are  made  so  attractive  for  the 
worker  that  it  is  seldom  that 
changes  are  made. 

J\o  cotton  mill  town  in  the  entire 
country  has  a  finer  school  system  or 
more  modernly  equipped  buildings 
than  those  at  Roanoke  Rapids.  The 
schools  are  under  the  management 
of  a  progressive  board  of  education 
and  an  efficient  faculty  compare 
most  favorably  with  any  in  the 
State.     There  are  eleven  grades  in 


the  school  system  which  give  the 
student  a  thorough  high  school  (Edu- 
cation. 

The  cottages  and  houses  furnish- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  operatives  at 
the  Patterson  Mills  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  of  any  modern, 
progressive  mill  community.  A  great 
outlay  of  money  has  been  made  in 
making  the  village  an  especially 
beautful  and  attractive  place  in 
which    to    live 

A  carefully  planned  line  of  wel- 
fare work  is  carried  on  in  the  vil- 
lage. A  great  deal  of  good  is  re- 
sulting; clubs  of  various  sorts  have 
been  organized,  some  for  social  pur- 
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poses,  others  for  the  housewife, 
and  others  for  mothers.  One  which 
has  a  most  enthusiastic  following  is 
[he  Canning  Club  which  made  an 
unusual  record  during  the  past  sea- 
son. Little  Evelyn  Hinson  was  the 
champion  canner,  leading  the  club 
with  245^/^  quarts  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  jellies.  Mrs.  Dock  Moore 
canned  105  quarts,  Mrs.  Louise 
Bruden  167  quarts  and  numbers  of 
others  had  great  quantities  of  can- 
ned goods  to  their  credit,  all  of 
which  was  put  up  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  expert  instructor,  at  the 
actual  cost  of  the  cans  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club. 

There  is  a  Community  Hospital  at 
Roanoke  Rapids  which  is  equal  to 
any  to  be  found  in  a  city  of  many 
times  its  size,  modernly  equipped 
and  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every 
respect.  It  is  run  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan.  Each  operative  pays  5 
cents  per  week  towards  its  up-keep 
and  at  any  time  when  necessary  the 
:ip('ral  ivcs  or  members  of  his  family 
may  receive  treatment  free  of 
•liai-^c  al  the  hospital,  including  op- 
■ralions,  I'oom,  board  and  care. 

Thi'  niiMi  who  are  executives  of 
this  progressive  enterprise  ar(>:  ,T. 
A.  Moore,  president;  T.  G.  Williams, 
Jr..  vice  president;  A.  Ij.  Taylor,  sec- 
retary, and  R.  C.  Wortham,  Jr., 
I  I'rasiirci-. 
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When  asked  about  the  Rosemary 
Cotton  Mills,  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  textile  industry  in  the 
South  said,  "It  is  just  wonderful"! 
And  that  is  the  one  word  that  any- 
one who  has  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  Rosemary  Mills  al- 
ways uses  in  connection  with  it. 
There  are  not  a  more  splondidly 
constructed  mill  in  the  country,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended to  make  the  mill  premises 
all  they  should  be  in  the  way  of 
beauty.  The  Rosemary  Mill  plant 
owns  ninety  acres  of  land,  every 
inch  of  which  is  frequontly  gone 
over  by  mfn  whose  business  it  is  to 
sfo  that  neatness  prevails.  The  mill 
plant  is  within  the  city  limits  of  the 
town  of  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.  C. 
which  considers  itself  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  a  famous  and 
wpll  developed  textile  enterprise 
wnthin  its  gates.  The  mill  people 
are  the  last  word  in  splendid  citizen- 
ship, and  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  mnke  their  village  as  beau- 
tiful and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  pos- 
sible. All  of  them  are  interested  in 
planting  trees  to  lend  their  verdure 
to  the  village  scene  in  summer,  and 
they  also  raise  a  large  su[)ply  of 
vegetables,  which  are  a  great  help 
to  them  in  economy.  The  mill  man- 
agement floes  everything  to  encovu'- 
age  this  spirit  that  is  possible  to  do, 
and  mak"  life  comfortable  and 
pleasant  for  their  operatives.  The 
village  itself  is  supplied  with  pure, 
cold  water,  which  is  a  great  factor 
in  the  health  of  the  employes 

The  Rosemary  Mills  employ  al- 
most one  thousand  people,  and  these 
thousand  are  as  skilled  in  their  line 
of  work,  and  as  upright  and  intelli- 


gent as  will  be  foa;id  in  any  mill  in 
America.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  surrovmding  country,  who, 
before  they  came  to  the  mill,  some- 
times had  a  hard  time  making  both 
ends  meet,  but  now  they  realize  that 
life  is  not  a  hard,  unequal  str-uggle 
to  eke  out  existence,  and  they  are 
prospered   splendidly   since   becom- 


ing employes  of  the  Rosemary  Mills. 
They  are  kept  in  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits  by  the  mill  management, 
who  realize  that  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, the  operatives  must  have 
their  homes  in  the  best  environ- 
ment. 

The  mill  village  is  splendidly  lo- 
cated and  has  a  fme  natural  drain- 
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age  system.  There  are  245  single 
houses  and  79  double  ones  in  which 
the  employes  make  their  homes, 
and  which  are  equipped  with  every 
device  for  convenience  that  the 
heart  could  wish.  They  are  attrac- 
tively painted,  inside  and  out.  are 
eelctrically  lighted,  have  running 
water,  the  most  sanitary  sewerage 
system  to  be  had,  in  a  word,  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  the  mill 
people  the  happy,  well-satisfied  set 
of  people  that  they  are.  Many  of 
the  opei'atives  have  planted  flowers 
in  the  spacious  yards  provided  for 
them,  and  the  flowers  are  the  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  them  in  sum- 
mi'r.  Within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  Rosemary  village  there  is  a 
large,  handsome  school  building, 
which  employes  a  fme  force  of 
teachers,  and  which  is  equipped 
throughout  with  every  educational 
device  to  be  found  in  a  school  twice 
its  size.  Many  of  the  mill  children 
attend  school  here,  and  in  the  town 
of  Roanoke  Rapids  there  is  a  school 
for  advanced  and  high  school  pupils. 
A  pupil  who  fmishes  the  prescribed 
course  in  this  advanced  school  is 
perfectly  able  to  enter  any  college 
in  the  state.  Many  of  the  mill  chil- 
dren attend  college  after  they  finish 
the  regular  school  course  provided 
for  them  in  the  village.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  mill  are  always  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  ambitious 
young  people  of  the  village,  and 
every  advantage  >i  given  the  young 
men  to  become  overseers  and  super- 
intendents, as  many  of  their  fathers 
d'd  before  them.  Most  of  the  over- 
seers employed  by  the  Rosemary 
Mills  today  were  once  doffer  boys, 
who  by  honest  effort,  and  with  no 
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outside  "pull"  whatever,  have  work- 
ed their  way  up  to  their  present 
important  positions. 

The  Rosemary  Manufacturing 
Company  came  into  being  in  1901, 
and  began  life  in  a  small  building 
which  contained  only  3,000  spindles 
and  50  looms  and  made  only  one 
grade  of  goods  of  medium  quality. 
From  the  beginning,  however,  the 
venture  was  a  success,  and  it  has 
grown  very  rapidly.  Today  the 
great  Rosemary  plant  boasts  44,500 


spindles  and  1,168  looms,  and  is  the 
largest  damask  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  world.  The  plant  also  con- 
tains a  completely  equipped  ma- 
chine shop,  a  supply  house,  two 
steam  electric  turbine  power  plants, 
and  two  warehouses  in  which  many 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  may  be 
stored.  These  great  warehouses  are 
absolutely  fireproof.  The  machine 
shop  alone  is  a  marvel  of  its  kind, 
being  the  largest  in  North  Carolina, 
and    employing    many    mechanics, — 


experienced  machinists,  electricians, 
pipe  fitters,  roller  coverers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters  and  painters. 

The  Rosemary  plant  is  run  entire- 
ly from  its  own  power,  which  is  gen- 
erated in  two  turbine  power  plants, 
of  4,000  horsepower.  The  mill  it- 
self operates  a  complete  dispensary 
which  occupies  a  building  all  to  it- 
self. This  dispensary  has  a  doctor's 
office,  a  private  consultation  room, 
a  laboratory,  and  even  an  operating 
room,    completely    equipped.      This 


building  is  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  emergency  cases  among  the 
Rosemary  employes,  and  is  as  finely 
equipped  and  kept  as  any  hospital 
in  the  State. 

Another  entire  building  is  used  as 
a  canning  and  dehydrating  plant, 
and  government  officials  have  de- 
clared upon  inspecting  that  it  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  In  this  plant  is  stored 
a  large  amount  of  perishable  foods, 
which   are  saved  for  future  use  by 
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I  he  dehydration  process,  or  by  can- 
i.ing.  Dehydration  is  a  modernly  in- 
vented process  of  drying  foodstuffs 
so  I  hat  they  will  keep  for  some 
time,  and  is  a  great  help  for  Amer- 
ican housewives  in  the  conservation 
of  food.  Domestic  science  is  taught 
the  women  and  girls  of  Rosemary 
village,  a  special  teacher  being  hired 
for  this  course.  The  domestic 
science  teacher  at  present  is  Miss 
Anna  Rowe.  a  tactful  and  experienc- 
ed specialist  in  her  line  of  work,  who 
has  helped  the  housekeepers  of 
Rosemary  village  to  conserve  a  great 
deal  of  food  in  these  times  when 
foodstuffs,  like  everything  else,  are 
soaring  way  above  the  heads  of 
most  of  us. 

Still  a  third  building  is  set.  aside 
for  the  library  and  kindergarten  of 
the  village.  Many  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  standard  works  are  in  this 
library  for  the  use  of  the  employes 
of  the  mill.  The  mill  officers  firmly 
believe  the  old  saying  that  "Reading 
makefh  a  full  man."  and  literary 
taste  among  the  mill  people  is  en- 
couraged. The  library  building  plays 
a  most  important  and  pleasant  part 
in  the  life  of  this  happy  community. 
The  kindergarten  is  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Margaret  Hodges,  and 
all  her  little  charges  are  devoted  to 
her.  She  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  this  line  of  work,  which 
requires  more  skill  and  magnetism 
than  any  other  branch  of  teaching. 

The  Rosemary  Manufacturing 
Company  was  established  by  Mr. 
Sam  Patterson,  who  now  controls 
them.  To  anyone  familiar  wilh  the 
men  of  affairs  in  the  textile  world 
today,  explaining  who  Mr.  Patter- 
son is  woulfl  be  in  the  same  class 
with  explaining  to  most  of  us  who 
Woodrow  Wilson  is.  I(  is  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Patterson  is  deserv- 
edly one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  most  progressive  men  in  the 
cotton  manufacfiu'ing  business  to- 
day. He  is  the  friend  and  advistn' 
of  all  his  employes,  who  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  go  to  him  with  their 
troubles,  knowing  that  he  will  do 
anything  in  his  power  to  help  them. 

Nearing  completion  in  Rosemary 
village  is  a  home  for  the  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  mill.  When  the  cot- 
ton mill  industry  first  began  lo 
thrive,  female  help  was  very  hard 
to  secure,  as  parents  did  not  wish 
their  daughters  to  leave  home  to  go 
to  work  and  live  in  \mcertain  con- 
ditions. Now,  however,  the  girl  who 
works  in  a  mill  is  as  well  protected 
as  the  girl  who  is  at  home,  for  most 
mills  have  realized  the  importance 


of  providing  nice,  homelive  places 
for  their  young  girl  employes  to 
live.  The  Girls'  Home  at  Rosemary 
Mill  has  many  parlors,  recreation 
rooms,  living  rooms,  baths,  and  is 
attractively  furnished,  so  as  to  give 
as  "homey"'  atmosphere  as  possible, 
and  is  under  the  chaperonage  of  a 
matron. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  of  the 
many  attractive  features  of  Rose- 
mary village  that  one  might  write 
at  far  greater  length  than  this  and 
not  tell  all.  Suffice  it  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  every  feature  that  will  in 
any  way  enhance  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the  plant  or  village  has 
been  added.  The  Rosemary  Mill  is 
probably  the  most  remarkably  de- 
veloped mill  in  the  woi'ld. 

As  to  the  mill  plant,  itself,  it  is 
composed  of  three  complete  units, 
and  has  an  equipment,  'as  stated 
above,  of  over  44.000  spindles.    The 


buildings  are,  of  course,  of  the  best 
standard  mill  construction,  being 
handsome  brick  buildings,  splendid- 
ly lighted,  and  ventilated  by  I  lie 
most  health-giving  method  possible. 
The  employees  work  under  such 
splendid  conditions  that  the  health 
record  is  a  very  unusual  one.  Epi- 
demics and  contagious  diseases  are 
very  infrequent  among  them,  and 
they  sliow  by  their  personal  ap- 
pearance that  they  live  and  worlv 
under  most  favoi'alile  and  hcallhy 
conditions. 

A  feature  of  the  village  which  is 
quite  imporlaid  enough  to  merit  a 
paragraph  all  to  itself  is  the  won- 
derful playground  provided  for  the 
mill  people's  children.  This  play- 
ground has  all  the  amusement  de- 
vices and  e(!ui]>men!s  that  any  city 
pai'k  boasts  of.  and  the  children  of 
the  village  enjoy  the  lovely  park  to 
fill'  fullest  ext(>nt.    Sand  piles,  hori- 


zontal bars,  slides,  swings,  and 
rings  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  placed  in  the  park  for  the 
pleasure  and  physical  development 
of  the  mill   children. 

Plans  for  many  additions  are  un- 
der way  now,  and  in  the  near  future 
the  Rosemary  plant  will  see  many 
improvements  and  new  buildings.  A 
potato  storage  warehouse  will  soon 
be  constructed,  and  this  will  be  a 
great  aid  for  the  saving  of  surplus 
potatoes.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
upon  which  the  mill  plant  is  built  is 
such  that  cellars  are  impractical. 

The  Rosemary  Mills  stand  for  ev- 
erything that  is  best  and  highest  in 
the  textile  world  today.  The  prod- 
ucts of  these  mills  are  damasks  and 
napkins  of  the  highest  quality. 
There  is  a  great  market  for  these, 
and  I  lie  Rosemary  Mills  ship  their 
products  to  the  t^our  points  of  the 
compass. 
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WALKER    COUNTY    HOSIERY    MILLS,    LAFAYETTE,    GA. 


The  Walker  County  Hosiery  Mills 
were  recently  founded  at  the  little 
town  of  LaFayette,  Ga.,  and  are 
among  the  best  of  the  smaller  mills 
of  the  South.  These  mills  are  cap- 
italized at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  their  stock  sells  at 
splendid  prices.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  knitting  machines  are  among 
the  equipment  operated  by  the  mill, 
and  the  mill  is  driven  by  steam  pow- 
er and  also  by  electricity. 

The  officers  of  the  Walker  Coun- 
ty Hosiery  Mills  arc:  J.  P.  Shattuck, 
president;  A.  R.  Fortune,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  and  the  plant  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  H.  S.  Lovern. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  textile  men 
of  long  experience,  and  are  known 
all  over  this  section  of  the  country 
for  their  enterprise  and  push.  They 
have  made  the  Walker  County  Hos- 
iery Mills  a  marked  success  ever 
since  they  were  founded,  and  these 
mills  are  run  along  the  broadest 
lines.  The  managers  have  the  in- 
terest of  their  employees  at  heart, 
and  all  of  them  are  big-minded,  gen- 
erous hearted  men,  who  believe  the 
Golden  Rule  gets  the  best  results  in 
the  long  run.  They  make  their  op- 
eratives their  friends,  not  just  their 
employees,  and  take  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  their  home  life. 

The   producis    of     the     Walker 


County  Hosiery  Mills  are  men's  and 
women's  cotton  hose,  which  are  of 
such  high  quality,  workmanship  and 
material  that  they  are  becoming 
widely  known  as  among  the  best 
cotton  hosiery  to  be  had  from  any 
mill.  The  products  of  this  mill  are 
ahA  c.ys  in  great  demand,  both  in 
Southern  and  Northern  markets,  and 
bring  the  highest  prices. 

The  village  built  by  the  Walker 
Counly  Hosiery  Mill  is  one  of  the 
ninvcst,  most  model  villages  in  the 
Siiulli.  II  is  beautifully  planned  and 
is  most  artistic.  Flowers  adorn  the 
streets  in  summer,  and  many  of  the 
mill  people  have  flowers  in  the 
yards  surroundng  ther  cottages. 
These  homes  provided  for  them  by 
the  mill  management  are  pretty, 
modern  ones,  with  electric  lighting, 
running  water,  painted  inside  and 
out  in  harmonious  colors.  These 
houses  are  as  comfortable  and 
homelike  as  any  houses  in  any  mill 
village  anywhere,  and  the  operatives 
take  nuich  pride  in  keeping  them 
clean  and  pretty.  'The  mill  children 
at  lend  the  school  of  LaFayette,  as 
the  mill  is  so  near  that  town.  This 
school  is  a  fine  one,  and  the  teach- 
ers (hat  have  it  in  charge  are  most 
expei'ienced  and  efficient,  and  have 
a  great  influence  over  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  The  mill  chil- 


dren mingle  freely  with  the  other 
children,  and  are  among  the  bright- 
est pupils  which  attend  the  school. 
They  are  eager  to  learn,  and  in 
many  cases  lead  their  classes.  The 
mill  management  shows  its  interest 
in  the  children  of  its  employees  very 
plainly,  and  keeps  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  young  men  who  show  the 
most  promise,  and  give  them  every 
chance  to  get  the  best  education 
possible,  and  to  become  overseers  in 
the  mill. 

The  operatives  of  (he  Walker 
County  Hosiery  Mills  are  most  se- 
rious-minded and  religious  people, 
and  attend  the  churches  of  LaFay- 
ette regulai'ly.  They  are  always 
made  welcome  at  the  churches  of 
their  choice,  and  feel  no  embarrass- 
ment. They  are  ardent  church 
workers,  and  contribute  freely  of 
what  Ihey  earn  at  the  mill  toward 
the  upkeep  of  the  churches  they 
attend.  They  send  their  children  to 
the  Sunday  schools  of  LaFayette, 
where  they  are  made  most  welcome, 
and  are  given  a  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  school. 

The  several  hundred  people  who 
find  employment  in  the  Walker 
County  Hosiery  Mills  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  the  country 
sui-rounding  LaFayette,  and  are  not 
a  roving  class  of  people.     Most  of 


them  who  have  once  come  to  the 
mill  and  found  work  have  remained 
there  in  perfect  satisfaction.  The> 
find  life  much  easier  in  the  mill, 
where  such  nice,  modern  homes  are 
furnished  them,  than  they  found  it 
in  the  country,  and  so  they  are  per- 
fectly content  where  they  are.  They 
understand  that  nothing  that  adds 
to  their  comfort  is  omitted,  and 
they  appreciate  the  kindness  they 
are  shown,  and  are  improving  them- 
selves rapidly.  They  are  thrifty, 
and  a  large  per  cent  of  them  have 
started  savings  accounts  in  the  La- 
Fayette banks.  Many  of  them  hold 
Liberty  Bonds  and  war  savings 
stamps,  and  are  upright,  patriotic 
people.  A  number  of  men  went  out 
to  (he  army  from  the  Walker  County 
Hosiery  Mill  in  the  recent  war,  and 
all  of  them  made  fine  soldiers,  and 
are  now  back  at  work  in  the  mill, 
as  their  positions  were  kept  open 
for  them  while  they  were  serving 
their  country. 

Considered  from  every  viewpoint, 
the  conditions  at  (he  Walker  County 
Hosiery  Mills  are  such  that  the  em- 
ployees find  themselves  in  usually 
good  circumstances  and  as  a  result 
they  are  not  continually  tempted  to 
move  into  some  other  community 
with  (he  hope  of  finding  a  more 
ideal  place  to  work. 
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Armstrong  Group  of  Mills 


ARMSTROTHd  COTTON  hAILLS 


CLARA  MANUFACTURIMG  CO. 


DUNN  NIANUFACTURING  CO. 


Interesting  information  about  Armstrong  Group  of  Mills  on  four  succeeding  pages 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
most  popular  men  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  C.  B.  Armstrong,  of  Gas- 
tonia,  who  is  chief  executive  and 
treasurer  as  well  as  president  of 
eight  large,  flourishing  mills,  locat- 
ed largely  in  Gaston  county.  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  not  trained  in  cotton 
manufacturing,  but  he  came  to  it  so 
well  equipped  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  h<'  wished  to  ac- 
complish, and  such  a  bountiful  store 
of  good  hard  common  sense  that  he 
has  made  a  most  wonderful  success 
of  the  enterprise.  He  is  a  big-hearl- 
ed,  big-minded  man.  who  takes  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
each  and  every  person  who  works 
in  the  mills  he  so  wisely  controls. 
He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  com- 
munities surrounding  his  mills,  and 
he  has  not  confmed  his  activities  to 
the  mill  districts  alone.  The  citi- 
zens of  Gastonia  were  quick  to  rec- 
ognize his  worth  as  a  citizen,  and 
honored  him  by  making  him  mayor 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  also 
held  many  other  important  positions 


VICTORY  COTTON    MILLS,  GASTONIA,   N.  C. 


ployees  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  among  the  (>mployees  of  the 
three  mills  located  in  the  town.  The 
Monarch  Mills  have  8,193  spindles 
and  4,000  twister  spindles.  The  prod- 
uct of  this  mill  is  a  very  fme  quality 
of  combed  peeler  yarns  from  26s  to 
40s.    The  superintendent  of  this  mill 


electricity  and  manufactures  3Gs  to 
60s  single  and  ply  combed  peeler 
yarns,  put  up  in  cones,  skeins,  tubes 
and  warps.  The  superintendent  of 
the  mill  is  W.  F.  Kincaid,  who  has  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  skilled  cotton 
manufacturer. 
The    Dunn    Maiuifacturing    Com- 


BOARDING    HALL  AND  COTTAGES  AT   VICTORY   COTTON    MILLS 


in  the  civic  life  of  <iastonia,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  an<l  re- 
spected men  in  Gastonia. 

The  mills  of  which  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  pi'esideid  and  manager  are:  thi! 
Armstrong,  the  Glai'a.  the  Dunn,  the 
Piedmont  Spinning  Company,  the 
Seminole,  the  Monarch,  the  Mutual, 
the  Winget  and  th(>  Victory. 

The  Armstrong  Mill  has  a  capital 
slock  of  .$1.30,000,  and  an  equipment 
of  4,500  spindles.  The  Clara  Yarn 
Mills  are  capitalized  at  $200,000.00 
and  operates  9.800  spindles;  the 
Dunn  is  capitalized  at  the  same 
amount,  and  has  10,000  spindles;  the 
Monarch  Mills  have  a  capital  of 
$22.5,000.00,  and  have  10,000  spindles; 
the  Piedmont  Spinning  Mills  are 
capitalized  at  .$50,000,  and  are  equi|t- 
ped  with  2,.50(i  spindles;  the  Semi- 
nole Mills  have  a  ca[)ilal  of  $225,000, 
and  operate  13,000  spindles;  Ihi^  Mu- 
tual Cotton  Mills  are  capitalizi'd  al 
'.$1.50,000.00  an  dhave  6..500  spindles. 

'riic  Monarch  Cotton  Mills,  al  Dal- 
las, X.  C,  have  I  he  distinction  of  be- 
ing Ihe  (ildesi  of  the  Armstrong 
group  of  mills.  Dallas  is  a  splendid 
little  town,  four  miles  fr'om  Gasto- 
nia. and  was  at  one  time  the  county 
seat  of  Gaston  county.  Dallas  af- 
fords every  advantage.  The  ladies 
of  the  town  have  formed  an  organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  mill  em- 


is  .1.  I..  Gi'ibblc.  His  lirolher,  Lee 
Gribble.  is  general  superintendent. 
Both  ai'e  experienced  and  efficient 
mill  men.  and  know  their  liusiness 
from  A  to  /.  They  not  only  know 
how  to  Itu'n  on  I  Ihe  best  quality 
work,  but  how  lo  keep  their  em- 
ployees healthy  and  content. 

The  Clara  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  situated  at  Gastonia.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1907  and,  at  flrst 
contained  a  very  small  number  of 
spindles,  but  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly and  now  has  an  equipment  of 
9,800  ring  spindles  and  4,400  twister 
spindles.     This  mill  is  operated  by 


pany  was  incorporated  in  1909.  and 
now  has  10,000  ring  spindles  and 
5,000  twister  spindles.  The  growth 
of  this  mill  has  been  imusually 
rapid,  as  it  started  with  a  small 
e(iuipment,  like  the  Clara  Manufac- 
turing t^ompany.  The  mill  is  run 
by  electric  power.  The  products 
are  40s  to  80s  single  and  ply  combed 
pe<>ler  yarns  of  the  best  quality.  The 
superintendent  of  this  mill,  H.  C. 
Winget.  while  young,  has  had  as 
nuich  experience  as  man  men  twice 
his  age.  He  is  a  most  capable  man- 
ager, and  imderstands  how  to  get 
Ihe  liesi   I'esulls  in  the  maiuifaclure 


of  line  combed  yarns. 

Colonel  Armsti'ong  built  the  Arm- 
strong Mill  in  1911,  having  as  his 
object,  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
yarns  for  special  trade.  This  mill 
met  with  great  success  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
now  his  an  equipment  of  4,500  ring 
spindles,  which  make  8s  to  24s 
combed  peeler  yarns.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Armstrong  Cotton 
Mills  is  N.  B.  Davis,  a  cotton  man- 
ufacturer of  long  experience,  and 
who  has  won  his  present  position  of 
importance  by  many  years  of  faith- 
ful work.  Mr.  Davis  takes  great 
pride  in  the  success  and  fame  of  the 
mill  which  he  so  efficiently  super- 
intends, and  takes  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  men  he  commands,  and 
they  in  turn,  love  and  respect  him. 

Colonel  Armstrong  founded  the 
Piedmont  Spinning  Mills  in  1917, 
and  like  everything  else  upon  which 
Ids  Midas  touch  rests,  they  have  met 
with  a  large  measure  of  success. 
While  it  is  a  small  mill  in  compar- 
ison with  some  of  Colonel  Arm- 
strong's other  mills,  in  it  is  to  be 
found  the  latest  thing  in  mill  equip- 
ment. It  manufactures  No.  20s 
combed  peeler  yarns,  and  operates 
2.500  spindles.  This  mill  will  prob- 
ably be  enlarged  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Piedmont  Spinning  (Com- 
pany is  superintended  by  Lee  D. 
Gribble,  who  is  also  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Monarch  Mills  at 
Dallas.  Mr.  Gribble  takes  the  k(>en- 
est  interest  in  keeping  the  output 
of  the  mill  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  quality  and  etficiency.  and  is  one 
of  the  most  experienced  superin- 
tendents to  be  found  in  anv  mill. 
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MONARCH    COTTON     MILLS,    DALLAS,    N.    C. 


The  Seminole  Cotton  Mills  were 
incorporated  and  built  by  Colonel 
Armstrong  in  191.5,  and  have  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $225,000.  The  mill  has 
12-000  spindles,  and  is  operated  by 
electricity  on  60s  to  80s  combed 
peeler  yarns.  The  yarns  turned  out 
by  this  mill  are  most  popular  and 
bring  high  prices.  The  output  of 
the  Armstrong  Mills  is  always  in  de- 
mand by  those  who  wish  to  buy  only 
the  best,  and  who  know  that  "Arm- 
strong" spells  "Best"  in  cotton  prod- 
ucts. 

He  has  done  a  large  part  toward 
making  Gastonia  one  of  the  greatest 
cotton  manufacturing  centers  in  the 
South.  He  has  used  his  money  and 
influence  on  every  occasion  to  bring 
money  and  trade  to  Gastonia,  and 
to  make  the  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured there  as  noted  as  any  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  Colonel 
Armstrongs'  life  story  is  most  inter- 
esting. He  began  life  as  a  poor  boy 
on  a  poor  farm  in  Gaston  county, 
and  he  is  very  proud  of  this  fact. 
Today,  he  is  a  capitan  of  industry, 
rich  and  powerful,  and  is  president 
of  more  cotton  mills  than  any  other 
man  in  the  South,  and  all  these 
mills  are  large,  successful  ones. 
Col.  Armstrong  doesn't  know  the 
meanin  gof  the  word  "failure" — ev- 
erything he  touches  turns  to  gold. 
Five  years  ago,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  only  four  mills.  Today  he  is 
chief  official  of  twelve  of  the  largest, 
most  famous  cotton  mills     in     the 


Soulli.  Hi'  IS  an  example  ot  I  he  old 
provei'l)  liial  "Honesty  is  I  he  best 
policy,"  and  that  has  certainly  been 
his  policy  since  the  founding  of  the 
first  of  his  mills.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing a  big  mill  man,  he  is  also  a  "big 
man"  in  Gastonia,  and  as  mcTitioned 
above  has  held  many  positions  of 
trust.  He  is  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens National  Bank  of  Gastonia,  and 


VVinget  is  a  mill  man  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  is  most  popular  and  effi- 
cient in  the  textile  world.  He  is  an 
able  assistant  to  the  great  chief  for 
whom  he  works.  Any  mill  having 
two  such  textile  wizards  at  its  head 
would  naturally  succeed. 

Gastonia.  the  home  of  most  of  the 
Armstrong  Mills,  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  anyone.    It  is  called  the  "fine 


Amei-ica  today.  Gastonia  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  railroad 
between  Charlotte  and  Atlanta.  The 
street  car  system  of  Gastonia  is  a 
line,  modern  one,  cars  operating 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
cily  is  South  Gastonia,  which  Col. 
Armstrong  and  his  associates  select- 
ed for  the  sites  of  their  new  mills. 
leaved  streets  have  been  laid  out, 
and  are  being  extended  out  through 
South  Gastonia  at  the  present  time 
for  several  miles  further,  and  this 
section  is  being  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  the  mill  officials. 
Automobiles  operate  between  South 
Gastonia  and  the  city  on  a  regular 
schedule,  and  the  roads  are  as  fine 
as  will  be  found  anywhere.  The  fare 
charged  for  this  trip  is  very  reason- 
able. Many  of  the  mill  employees 
own  their  own  cai-s,  due  to  the 
wages  paid  them,  and  the  roads  in 
and  ai'ound  Clastonia  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  many  pleasant  rides. 
The  road  between  Charlotte  and 
Gastonia  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
roads  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  trip  from  Charlotte  to  Gastonia 
is  a  short  one. 

Living  conditions  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Armstrong  Mills  are 
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in  every  walk  of  life  he  is  a  success, 
as  he  has  great  personal  magnetism 
and  force  of  personality,  combined 
with  splendid  business  ability. 

A.  K.  Winget,  who  is  secretary  of 
all  the  Armstrong  Mills  except  the 
Mountain  View,  which  has  W.  T. 
Rankin  as  secretary  and  treasurer, 
has  a  record  worlliv  of  notice.     Mr. 


yarn  center  of  the  South,"  and  has 
more  cotton  mills  than  any  town  of 
its  siz(!  in  the  South.  It  is  a  fine  lit- 
tle city,  having  the  best  railway  fa- 
cilities, and  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  cities  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  streets  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out  and  the  paving  is  such 
as  one  finds  in  the  largest  cities  in 
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all  that  anyone  would  expect  to 
find  them,  "and  then  some."  Col. 
Armstrong  is  himself  the  staunch 
friend  of  every  man  and  woman  on 
his  payroll.  He  knows  many  of  the 
men  by  their  first  names,  and  often 
stops  to  chat  and  tell  jokes  with 
them.  Of  course  such  a  thing  as  an 
I.  W.  W.  is  unknown  in  any  of  the 
Armstrong  mills,  as  the  mill  people 
are  far  too  devoted  and  loyal  to  Col. 
Armstrong  to  listen  to  any  enemy 
of  his. 

Through  C.  C.  Armstrong  the  mills 
ofi'er  prizes  every  year  for  the  best 
premises,  thus  encouraging  neatness 
and  the  love  of  order  and  beauty 
among  the  mill  people.  Fifty  dol- 
lars is  given  for  the  best  kept  yards, 
twenty-five  for  the  second  best,  fif- 
teen for  the  third,  and  ten  for  the 
fourth.  Besides  these  liberal  prizes, 
every  year  for  the  best  premises, 
thus  encouraging  neatness  and  the 
love  of  order  and  beauty  among  the 
mill  people.  Fifty  dollars  is  given 
for  the  best  kept  yards,  twenty-five 
for  the  second  best,  fifteen  for  the 
third,  and  ten  for  the  fourth.  Be- 
sides these  liberal  prizes,  another 
prize   is  given   to   the   family   who 
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ranks  the  highest  in  the  three  vil- 
lages of  the  Clara,  Dunn  and  Arm- 
strong Mills.  These  prizes  are  the 
source  of  much  pleasant  rivalry 
among  the  mill  families,  as  each  one 
strives  with  all  their  might  to  win. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  the 
bounty  Col.  Armstrong  shows  to- 
ward the  people  who  find  employ- 
ment in  his  mills.  No  expense  is 
spared  by  him  and  his  associates 
to  make  life  just  as  pleasant  for 
them  as  possible. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Arm- 
strong group  of  mills  is  the  Mutual 
Mill,  which,  as  the  name  suggests, 
Colonel  Armstrong  founded  with  the 
interest  of  his  enxployees  at  heart. 
When  he  first  incoi'porated  this  mill, 
Colonel  Armstrong  decided  to  give 
the  operatives  a  chance  to  be  stock- 
holders in  the  enterprise,  and  ac- 
cordingly, offered  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  $150,000 
in  small  lots,  which  enable  many 
of  the  mill  workers  to  buy   stock. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the  board- 
ing home  at  the  Victory  and  Winget 
Mills.  It  is  a  new  and  beautiful 
building,  but  recently  constructed, 
where  the  people  of  the  mills  may 
make  their  homes.  On  the  inside  it 
is  as  pretty  and  attractive  as  the 
outside  shows  one  it  would  be,  and 
has  every  modern  convenience.  The 
Victory  and  Winget  Mills  were  con- 
structed with  an  eye  to  beauty,  as 
well  as  to  utility,  and  were  laid  out 
by  an  experienced  landscape  artist, 
and  hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  ordered  and  planted 
about  the  mill  and  mill  village.  The 
location  of  these  two  mills  is  an 
unusually  fine  and  picturesque  one 
and  both  villages  command  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  Kings  Mountain  and 
Crowder  Mountain.  The  soil  on 
which  the  village  is  built  is  the 
loamy  kind,  that  is  so  good  for  any 
purpose. 

The  cottages  which  will  be  the 
homes  of  the  employees  of  these 
mills  will  have  brick  foundations, 
and  every  convenience.  They  will  be 
electrically  lighted,  with  running 
water,  in  short  every  equipment 
that  the  best  type  of  mill  cottage  of 
today  has.  Col.  Armstrong  will  see 
to  that.  One  may  see  by  looking  at 
the  pictures  of  the  cottages  at  Vic- 
tory and  Winget  Mills    just    what 


kind  of  homes  the  fortunate  opera- 
tives of  these  mills  will  have.  They 
will  be  light  and  airy,  and  all  of 
them  will  have  running  water,  elec- 
tricity and  all  facilities.  All  of  the 
Armstrong  mills  villages  are  sup- 
plied with  all  these  conveniences, 
except  the  Monarch     Cotton     Mills 


liness  and  co-operation,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  all 
have  succeeded  as  they  have.  The 
spirit  existing  between  Colonel  Arm- 
strong and  his  employees  is  sel- 
dom equalled  in  any  mill  plant. 
Colonel  Armstrong  looks  upon  his 
operatives  as  partnenrs.    He  is  also 


father,  and  is  already  an  experi- 
enced and  fully  capable  mill  man. 
A  business  man  of  the  finest  ability, 
he  has  the  same  spirit  of  interest  in 
his  operatives  that  has  made  his 
father  noted  throughout  the  textile 
world  of  the  South.  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  acting  manager  and  treasurer  of 
both  these  mills. 

Acting  as  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  great  Armstrong 
group  of  cotton  mills  is  A.  K.  Win- 
get. Mr.  Winget  is  a  young  man  of 
rare  intelligence  and  business  sense, 
and  combines  with  this  sense  an  at- 
tractive personality,  always  a  rich 
asset  in  business.  He  looks  out  for 
the  d.'^tails  of  the  business,  and  is 
acquainted  with  cotton  manufactur- 
ing in  its  every  detail. 

The  Winget  Mill  and  the  Victory 
Mill  are  two  more  of  the  Armstrong 
group.  Both  are  modern,  well  equip- 
ped mills,  operating  by  electricity, 
and  turning  out  fine  quality  yarns. 
Like  all  of  Colonel  Armstrong's 
mills  they  are  growing  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  mill  stock  bringing  fine 
prices. 

No  other  cotton  mill  in  the  world 
lias  ever  boen  built  on  such  a  unique 
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Company,  situated  at  Dallas,  N.  C,  president  of  the  Wymojo  Yarn  Mills, 

and  that  is  hecause  that  town  has  which  are  situated  at  Rock  Hill,  S. 

no  city  water  supply.  C,  and  the  Lockmore  Mills,  at  York, 

Very  soon  $75,000  was  taken  by  the  S.  C,  but  these  two  mills  are  mostly 

employees,  and  they  were  demand-  under  the  management  of  his  son, 

ing  more.    The  Armstrong  Mills  are  W.  R.  Armstrong,  of  Rock  Hill,  who 

run  on  the  mutual  basis  of  friend-  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
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plan,  and  when  Col.  Armstrong  set 
out  on  this  novel  venture  of  his, 
many  people  said  it  would  surely 
fail.  Col.  Armstrong  was  aided  in 
planning  this  enterprise  by  his  right 
hand  man,  A.  K.  Winget,  and  the 
wonderful  success  with  which  the 
Mutual  Mill  has  met  is  a  strong  re- 
pudiation of  the  dismal  prediction 
of  failure.  The  scheme  through 
which  Col.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Win- 
get worked  this  was  through  the 
building  and  loan.  No  person  was 
allowed  to  take  out  more  than  ten 
shares,  and  the  persons  taking  out 
mill  stock  were  persons  who  other- 
wise would  never  in  the  world  have 
had  a  chance  to  hold  cotton  mill 
slock.  The  success  of  this  ven- 
ture has  been  phenomenal,  and  Col. 
Armstrong  deserves  much  praise  for 
this  brilliant  and  generous  plan 
which  he  devised  to  give  his  opera- 
tives a  chance  to  hold  stock  in  the 
mill  in  which  they  were  employed. 
The  products  of  most  of  the  fa- 
mous Armstrong  Mills  are  sold 
through  the  Gastonia  Cotton  Yarn 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  no 
yarns  bring  better  prices,  or  have  a 
better  reputation  than  the  products 
of  the  Armstrong  Mills.  Their  rep- 
utation is  just  as  well  founded  in 
the  Northern  markets  as  in  the 
Southern,  and  the  Armstrong  trade- 
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mark  stands  for  all  that  is  highest  in 
cotton  yarns  all  over  this  country. 

ft  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
employees  in  cotton  mills  today  re- 
ceive the  very  highest  wages,  and 
are  among  the  best  paid  laborers  of 
today.  A  cotton  mill  operative 
makes  as  much  as  a  rule  and  some- 
times more  than  a  school  teacher, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  so  much  cut 
down  in  a  mill  conniiunity  which  is 
run  along  the  principles  that  the 
Armstrong  Mills  have  adopted.  For 
instance,  the  rent  charged  on  the 
cottages  in  which  the  mill  opera- 
tives make  their  homes  is  sixty-five 
cents  a  week  for  a  five  room  house, 
or  forty-five  cents  for  a  three  room 
house.  Where  else,  at  the  present 
time,  could  one  find  such  a  happy 
combination  of  high  wages,  and 
cheap  and  comfortable  living  con- 
ditions? The  mill  people  appreci- 
ate the  splendid  treatment  they  re- 
ceive, and  put  forth  their  very  best 
efforts  in  return  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  receive. 

The  people  employed  by  the  Arm- 
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a  handsome  Communily  Hall,  where 
they  hold  all  their  meetings,  and 
which  is  equipped  with  kitchen 
utensils,  linen  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  giving  of  banquets  and 
general  social  affairs. 


The  operatives  of  the  Armstrong 
Mills  are  a  splendid  set  of  people, 
and  they  appreciate  their  good  for- 
tune in  lieing  employed  by  such  a 
man  as  Colonel  Armstrong  and  re- 
spond readily  lo  the  good  influence 
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strong  Mills  are  a  quiet,  industrious 
group  of  people.  God-fearing  and 
upright.  There  is  never  the  least 
disturbance  in  any  of  the  mill  vil- 
lages, and  everything  that  makes  for 
the  best  community  life  and  per- 
sonal happiness  may  be  found  in 
the  villages  connected  with  the 
Armstrong  Mills. 

To  say  that  the  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  Armstrong  Mills  are  of  the 
best  would  be  to  state  a  perfectly 
obvious  fact.  Everything  has  been 
done  to  make  the  living  and  sani- 
tary conditions  among  the  1,100  peo- 
ple employed  by  the  great  chain  of 
mills  the  best  known.  The  people 
who  work  in  this  chain  of  mills 
make  better  wages  and  have  better 
homes  than  they  have  ever  had  in 
their  lives,  and  they  appreciate  all 
that  is  done  for  them.  Their  chil- 
dren have  the  best  educational  fa- 
cilities obtainable.  No  mill,  now- 
adays, is  considered  complete  with- 
out a  school,  as  education  and  in- 
dustry go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  mill 
owners  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
better  educated  their  people  are, 
the  better  workers  they  make. 

Welfare  and  community  work  Is 
cai'ried  on  among  the  operatives  of 
the  Armstrong  Mills.  Colonel  Arm- 
strong takes  pleasure  in  doing  things 
that  make  his  employees  happy,  and 
he  has  built  commodious  buildings 
for  their  convenience,  among  them 


(iasliui  CDunly  is  unexcelled 
throughout  the  South  fur  its  splen- 
did living  conditions  for  operatives, 
and  its  educational  and  religious 
facilities,  are  also  fine.  These  are 
due  to  the  influence  of  Colonel  Arm- 
strong and  men  like  him,  who  have 
the  interest  of  the  community  at 
heart. 


which  is  exerled  over  them.  In  the 
recent  war,  many  of  the  young  men 
of  the  mills  served  their  country  in 
army  and  navy,  and  their  people 
at  home  backed  them  by  buying 
Libei'ly  Bonds  with  the  generous 
wages  paid  them. 

The  villages  which  Colonel  Arm- 
strong has  provided    for     his     em- 
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ployees  arc  located  on  the  best  sites 
obtainable,  and  are  pretty,  attrac- 
tive and  modern  in  every  respect. 
Each  house  has  a  garden,  and  many 
of  (he  yards  have  flowers.  Living 
conditions  among  these  people  equal 
those  found  at  any  mill,  or  group  of 
mills,  in  the  entire  South  and  to 
Colonel  Armstrong  is  due  all  the 
credit  for  this  li'uly  wonderful  ac- 
complishment. 

Colonel  Armstrong  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  completing  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  large  new  mill  at 
(iastonia,  N.  C,  which,  when  com- 
plete will  be  up  to  the  Armstrong 
standard  in  every  respect.  This  mill 
will  be  the  twelfth  member  of  the 
Armstrong  chain  of  cotton  mills, 
and  is  to  be  a  finely  built  and  man- 
aged mill.  The  spindleage  of  this 
new  mill  will  be  twelve  thousand, 
and  it  will  make  fine  combed  yarns. 
A  modern  mill  village  is  being  plan- 
ned to  acconmiodate  the  mill  em- 
ployees 'and  their  families  in  the 
height  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  will  be  pretty  and  artistic  as 
well  as  fully  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern devices.  The  cottages  are  to  be 
electrically  lighted,  well  heated, 
with  most  sanitary  sewerage  sys- 
tem, and  will  be  painted  inside  and 
out  in  pretty,  tasteful  colors. 

The  capital  stock  of  Colonel  Arm- 
strong's new  mill  will  amount  to 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  will  be  reserved  for  the  op- 
eratives of  that  and  other  of  the 
Armstrong  chain  of  mills,  who  will 
b(^comc  stockholders  in  this  mill,  as 
in  the  Mutual  Mill,  by  the  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan.  Colonel  Armstrong  has 
met  with  such  splendid  results  with 
the  Mutual  Mill  and  the  mutual  ba- 
sis on  which  it  is  run,  that  when  he 
first  began  plans  for  this  new  mill, 
he  decided  that  it,  should  be  operat- 
ed on  the  same  lines,  and  that  the 
operatives  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity given  them  lo  liecome  stock- 
holders. 

Colonel  Armstrong  has  not  given 
his  new  mill  any  name  as  yet,  but 
whatever  name  it  may  be  known  by 
in  years  to  come  will  surely  be  a 
good  one.  as  the  quality  of  the 
products  of  the  mill  will  be  up  to 
the  Armstrong  standard  in  every 
respect. 
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PANORAMA   OF   SCHOOLFIELD    DIVISION    OF   THE 


Hylton  Hall,  Finest  in   Soutli,  Pro- 
vides Home  Away  From  Home. 


(By  A.  B.  G.) 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  South 
fast  fading  into  obscurity  and  right- 
fully so.  Not  so  many  years  ago  it 
was  hard  to  secure  the  better  class 
of  female  help  when  necessary  for 
them  to  leave  home,  for  the  pitfalls 
and  dangers  around  industrial 
plants  were  considered  hazardous  to 
the  morals  and  welfare  of  young  la- 
dies who  journeyed  forth  to  earn  a 
living  as  necessity  demanded.  So 
the  better  class  of  young  ladies 
sought  employment  in  their  home 
towns,  often  at  wages  much  less 
than  could  have  been  obtained  in 
nearby  cities.  Parents  rebelled  at 
the  thought  of  their  daughters  tak- 
ing up  work  away  from  their  own 
firesides  and  for  this  reason  more 
than  any  other,  and,  while  a  few 
may  call  it  false  pride,  it  still  exists 
to  a  great  extent  on  account  of  un- 
familiarity  with  conditions  relative 
to  welfare  work  of  the  country's 
leading  corporations. 

And,  that  was  yesterday — today 
things  have  taken  on  a  new  life  and 
with  the  enlightenment  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live  every  wise  indus- 
try is  striving  to  make  living  condi- 
tions and  environments  all  that  is 
good  and  in  many  instances  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  provide  better 
things  than  home  life  itself  affords. 
Then,  too,  these  honest  souls  that 
spin  and  weave  earn  a  better  salary 
than  many  school  teachers,  shop 
girls  or  stenographers  and  without 
the  least  exaggeration,  work  in  more 
healthful  and  brighter  quarters.  So 
the  three  thousand  or  more  girls  of 


the  Dan  River  &  Riverside   Cotton 
Mills  are  as  fme  a  family  of  cheer- 
ful co-workers  as  can  be  found  in 
any  industry  in  the  country. 
How  It  Came  About. 

It  wasn't  the  war  in  this  instance 
that  brought  about  such  forward 
strides  in  this,  the  South's  greatest 
industry,  but  the  broad  vision  and 
earnest  desire  of  the  management  of 
these  two  mills  to  create  and  main- 
tain at  all  costs,  cordial  and  pleasant 
relations  between  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  provide  a  fit  place  for 
the  employees  of  the  mills  in  which 
to  live  and  work.  Deep  thinking, 
careful  planning,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  make  Schoolfield  and  its  sur- 
roundings all  that  the  heart  could 
desire  is  almost  accomplished,  for 
with  excellent  housing  conditions, 
best  churches,  schools,  etc.,  along 
conaes  a  step  far  in  the  lead  of  all 
the  introduction  of  "Industrial  De- 
mocracy," a  plan  whereby  every 
employee  is  drawn  closer  to  the  "in- 
side" workings  of  the  industry  and 
where  his  voice  is  really  a  govern- 
ing factor  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  This  is  too  big,  too  grand 
an  undertaking  to  go  into  details 
here,  but  these  columns  will  be 
used  often  in  expounding  this  sound- 
est of  all  social  and  industrial  re- 
forms in  subsequent  issues. 

"A  Home  Away  From  Home." 

Getting  to  our  subject,  one  result 
of  this  policy  of  "Industrial  Democ- 
racy" is  the  establishment  of  Hylton 
Hall,  without  a  doubt  the  finest  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
To  be  appreciated  one  must  enter 
the  corridor  to  feel  the  cheerfulness 
and  greatness,  the  homelike  atmos- 
phere in  its  fittings,  the  cordiality 


of  its  attendants  to  appreciate  fully 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
and  attest  its  real  worth  to  the 
young  ladies  who  are  making  it 
home. 

In  the  year  1917  the  plans  were 
drawn  for  "Hylton  Hall,"  but  unfor- 
tunately the  war  held  up  the  work 
and  it  was  not  until  October  of  this 
year  that  the  building  was  made 
ready  for  occupancy.  This  building 
can  accommodate  225  girls,  having 
sixty-two  double  rooms  and  eighty- 
four  single  rooms,  eight  matrons' 
rooms,  two  emergency  rooms,  six 
guest  and  ten  servant  rooms.  These 
rooms  are  all  steam  heated,  properly 
ventilated,  have  separate  clothes 
closets  for  each  girl,  lavatories  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  medicine  cabi- 
net, etc.  The  furniture  is  simple 
but  of  the  best  quality  and  blends 
nicely  with  the  architecture  and 
other  fittings  of  the  building. 

"Hylton  Hall"  affords  every  con- 
venience found  in  the  most  modern 
hotel,  only  the  touch  of  social  free- 
dom and  home  life  are  added  and 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every 
girl  is  in  the  care  of  these  fine 
Christian  ladies,  who  see  to  it  that 
nothing  happens  to  mar  the  pleas- 
ure of  any  of  "their  girls,"  as  they 
are  wont  to  call  them.  These  young 
women  are  placed  on  their  honor, 
and  no  matter  how  humble  or  aus- 
picious their  homes  heretofore,  the 
touch  of  social  refinement  and  good 
surroundings  are  in  the  end  to  be 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
young  women.  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers unable  to  send  their  daughters 
to  boarding  school  can  send  them 
here  with  the  assurance  that  if  they 
adapt  themselves  and  take  advan- 


tage of  the  opportunities  that  are 
presented  them  they  will  better 
their  condition  materially  and  re- 
ligiously, as  the  environment  here 
is  uplifting  and  improving  in  the 
highest  sense. 

This  building  is  equipped  through- 
out with  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances, including  mammoth  refriger- 
ating plant,  electrically  equipped 
kitchen,  laundry,  etc.  There  is  a 
finely  equipped  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  roof  garden,  infirmary, 
library,  etc.  Prices  are  based  upon 
actual  cost  and  the  advantage  and 
surroundings  are  ideal.  The  corps 
of  ladies  in  charge  of  the  institution, 
Miss  Hattie  Hylton,  superintendent; 
Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Acree,  house-mother; 
Mrs.  Bertha  P.  Blanton,  assistant  to 
house-mother;  Mrs.  Ola  L.  Williams, 
assistant  to  house-mother;  Mrs.  Ida 
P.  Moore,  office  secretary;  Miss  Vel- 
ma  Moeschler,  dietitian;  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Bryant,  physical  director,  are 
of  the  highest  type  of  womanhood, 
possessing  character  and  charm, 
each  especially  fitted  to  care  for  the 
department  to  which  she  is  assigned. 

"Hylton  Hall"  then  is  "A  Home 
Away  From  Home"  for  the  young 
girls  of  industry  who  go  forth  to 
earn  their  living  and  contribute  to 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those 
left  at  home.  And  to  the  young  girl 
who  goes  there  no  better  lesson  can 
be  learned  than  studying  the  char- 
acter of  the  ladies  who  have  the 
home  in  charge.  The  home  is  more 
than  an  abode.  It  will  instill  in 
young  hearts  a  desire  for  the  finer, 
better  things  of  life  that  lead  to 
happiness  and  contentment,  and 
character  is  the  greatest  asset  of 
any  girl.    It  is  the    most    dynamic 
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power  this  side  of  the  stars.  Emer- 
son, the  great  philosoijlier,  said: 
"The  magnetic  currents  of  deity  and 
destiny  surge  through  the  soul  of  a 
man  whose  character  is  sound  with 
a  sweep  that  is  irresistible  and  a 
triumph  that  is  majestic.  He  is  in 
harmony  with  and  under  the  sway 
of  the  same  laws  that  direct  and 
control  the  light,  the  heat,  the  tides, 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars.'"  No 
weapon  forged  against  such  a  man 
will  succeed.  He  is  panic-proof, 
failure-proof.  We  have  always  been 
taught  that  "money  is  power,"  and 
"knowle^lge  is  power"  and  in  a  sense 
they  are,  but  w-hen  they  have  van- 
ished,  character  will     remain     and 


continue  to  pay 
than  both. 


larger     dividends 


The    letter    below    will    tell    you 
what  one  of  the  girls  thinks  about 
Hylton  Hall: 
Miss  Etfie  Moses, 

514  Lenoir  Street, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Etfie: 

Month  by  month  I  walcluMi  with 
great  impatience  the  building  of  our 
girls'  dormitory  vmlil  the  months 
had  stretched  into  a  year,  and  still 
there  seemed  no  innnediate  promise 
of  its  completion — but,  at  last,  twen- 
ty months  after  the  work  was  begun, 
to  my  great  joy  the  amiouncement 
came  that  the  opening  would  be  on 
October  1st,  1919. 

You  will  wonder  how  all  this  im- 
patient waiting  was  rewarded  and 
whether  it   was  reallv  worth  while 


to  care  so  much  about  it  all,  so  I 
will  just  say,  right  otf,  that  it  would 
take  almost  as  long  to  tell  you  the 
delights  of  our  home  as  it  did  to 
build  it.  so,  whatever  I  am  able  to 
say  in  these  few  lines  you  will  know 
is  just  a  smattering  of  what  it  really 
means  to  me  and  the  other  girls 
here  to  have  such  a  haven  of  safety 
and  rest  and  peace  as  we  have  at 
Hylton  Hall. 

I  had  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors 
about  the  home.  Folks  said  that  the 
girls  would  be  just  like  they  were  in 
prison;  that  they  could  not  go  any- 
where at  night,  and  that  they  could 
not  have  their  boy  friends  to  come 
to  see  them  but  once  each  week,  and 
just  lots  of  things  that  were  per- 
feel    t'onlishness.   but   I   did   n(it    be- 


lieve any  of  these  tales,  so  my  sister 
and  I  moved  right  in  on  October  the 
first,  and  we  are  so  happy  in  our 
cozy  bed  room.  The  walls  are  tint- 
ed in  the  softest  cream;  the  wood- 
work is  white  enamel;  the  furniture 
is  white,  too,  and  very  neat  and  at- 
tractive. We,  each,  have  the  most 
comfortable  beds  possible  and  nice 
clothes  closets  with  locks  and  keys. 
There  is  a  medicine  cabinet,  lava- 
tory with  hot  and  cold  water  always 
at  hand.  Wo  have  dainty  rag  rugs 
on  the  floor,  nice  writing  table  and 
comfortable  chairs  and  rockers. 
Lighting  is  good,  to,  and  we  are  just 
as  comfortable  as  we  can  be.  There 
is  a  bath  room  located  centrally  on 
every  hall  and  it  is  certainly  a  boon 
Id  us  girls  to  be  able  to  have  a  hot 
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tub  bath  or  a  shower  when  we 
choose.  So  much  for  our  room. 
Nice  as  it  is,  we  do  not  stay  in  our 
room  very  much,  because  there  are 
the  loveliest  living  rooms  imagin- 
able; twelve  in  all,  each  furnished 
so  beautifully  with  wicker  and 
Windsor  furniture,  with  cretonne 
cushions,  and  the  curtains  are  beau- 
tiful. The  curtains  in  the  living 
rooms  on  each  floor  are  different 
from  those  on  any  other  floor.  There 
is  a  llroplace  in  each  room  with  red 
ffle  hearlhs  and  brass  andirons,  and 
(d'ten  we  sit  in  comfort  around  a 
cheerful  tire  and  tell  stories  or  read 
to  each  other,  or  engage  in  pleasant 
conversation.  The  rooms  look 
beautiful  just  as  they  ar(^  but  we 
will  have  a  little  later  on  in  all  the 
parlors  and  living  rooms,  beautiful 
rugs  that  will  add  so  much  to  our 
comfort. 

I  think  1  had  better  say  right  here 
that  we  have  the  most  beautiful 
dining  room  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  tables  ai'e  square  and  will  seat 
eight  girls.  The  table  cloths  are 
made  of  sheeting  and  one  of  the 
Hyllon  Hall  girls  put  all  of  the 
hemstitched  hems  around  them  and 
also  made  the  napkins,  which  are 
22  inches  square  and  have  a  half- 
inch  hemstitched  hem.  These  laun- 
der beautifully  and  look  quite  like 
linen  and  our  tables  are  always  so 
clean  and  I  he  china  and  silver  are 
so  attractive  that  it  is  most  inviting 
and  the  food  is  delicious  and  abun- 
dant. When  I  came  I  weighed  98 
pounds  and  I  now  weigh  105.  One 
of  the  girls  has  gained  20  pounds 
since  she  came  here.  We  have  to 
hurry  somewhat  about  our  break- 
fast and  dinner,  but  we  have  all  the 
time  in  the  world  for  supper  and  it 
certainly  is  a  pleasant  hour  when 


we  meet  each  other  around  the  ta- 
ble in  the  genial  warmth  and  soft 
lighting  of  our  dining  room  and  en- 
joy the  presence  of  our  kindly 
house-mothers,  who  are  all  so  in- 
terested in  our  happiness  and  well- 
being.  One  thing  we  girls  are  just 
crazy  about  is  our  great  big  parlor, 
which  I  am  sure  would  hold  com- 
fortably about  50  couples,  and  the 
ten  private  parlors  that  are  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  French  doors.  Any 
of  us  may  entertain  whenever  we 
choose  and  of  course  we  girls  al- 
ways are  careful  to  reserve  a  par- 
lor as  soon  as  we  have  an  engage- 
ment with  a  boy.  You  see  they  are 
in  such  demand  this  is  necessary, 
if  we  want  to  talk  secrets. 

Last  week  we  had  the  loveliest 
time  on  "Home  Night"  getting  our 
pictures  made  for  the  Mill  News  and 
the  Southern  Textile  Bulletin.  We 
were  told  that  these  pictures  would 
go  out  through  the  country  in  eight 
or  ten  thousand  of  these  papers  and 
we  certainly  do  feel  proud  of  our 
building  and  girls. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  what 
a  happy  time  we  had  on  the  first 
home  night,  which  is  held  regularly 
each  Friday  night  in  the  week.  It 
happened  that  my  birthday  came  on 
Monday  and  I  told  someone  about 
it.  Well,  on  home  night  we  had  a 
delightful  time — there  were  just  lots 
of  boys  here  and  we  were  in  the 
Assembly  Room  playing  games, 
singing  and  having  generally  such  a 
good  time,  when  we  were  asked  to 
form  our  chairs  into  a  circle  and 
partners  to  sit  by  each  other,  then 
we  began  a  game  of  passing  the  ring 
on  a  cord.  In  the  midst  of  much 
merriment  from  this,  there  appear- 
ed one  of  the  ladies  bearing  a  large 
tray  with  the  most  beautiful  birth- 


day cake  you  ever  saw,  with  flowers 
all  around  it  and  nineteen  candles 
blazing  with  all  their  power.  I  did 
not  dream  it  was  for  me  until  the 
lady  stood  in  front  of  me  and  said, 
"We  wish  you  many,  many  happy 
returns  of  your  birthday,"  and  ev- 
erybody clapped  loudly  their  con- 
gratulations. She  then  asked  me  to 
cut  for  the  ring.  You  can  imagine 
my  surprise  and  confusion  and 
pleasure,  but  I  soon  recovered  my- 
self and  tried  my  fortune  but  fail- 
ed to  get  the  ring.  The  cake  went 
all  around  the  circle,  of  course,  and 
everybody  had  the  best  time  in  the 
world.  Well,  we  have  these  home 
nights,  as  I  said,  every  week  and 
hardly  any  two  nights  are  alike,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  surprises. 
We  have  had  two  different  orches- 
tras to  come  out  and  play  for  us 
free  of  charge  and  it  certainly  has 
been  enjoyable. 

We  have  started  our  gymnasium 
classes,  but  have  not  as  yet  used 
the  swimming  pool,  because,  al- 
though the  house  opened  on  October 
first,  much  of  the  work  was  unfin- 
islied  and  the  plumbers  and  painters 
are  still  on  hand  and  this  is  Decem- 
ber 12th,  but  we  know  these  things 
are  coming  and  wo  are  not  worry- 
ing about  the  delays. 

I  wish  my  time  was  not  so  short 
because  I  would  like  to  tell  you  just 
how  many  of  the  girls  have  made 
dresses  since  they  came.  You  see 
we  have  a  great  big  sewing  room 
with  several  sewing  machines  and 
pressing  boards,  cutting  tables, 
mirror  and  dress  making  forms  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  how  we  get 
along  with  our  sewing.  Very  often 
one  of  the  ladies  is  there  to  help  us 
and  we  have  such  good  times.  One 
thing  I  am  especially  pleased  with 


is  the  fact  that  although  our  wash- 
ing is  done  in  the  big  steam  laundry 
right  in  the  building,  that  our 
clothes  are  not  torn  and  faded  as  I 
feared  they  would  be  and  they  are 
just  beautifully  done  up.  This  cer- 
tainly is  nice,  because  they  always 
smell  so  sweet  and  clean  and  look  so 
nice  on  us. 

One  other  thing  I  must  mention  is 
the  ice  water.  On  each  hall  there  is 
a  drinking  fountain  and  ice  water  is 
piped  from  the  refrigerating  plant, 
which  is  also  in  the  building.  It  cer- 
tainly is  nice  to  have  this  good,  cool 
water  and  not  have  to  drink  out  of 
a  water  cooler. 

A  good  many  of  the  girls  are  tak- 
ing night  school  work.  Some  are 
taking  cooking  and  some  sewing, 
while  a  few  girls  go  to  the  R.  M.  I. 
to  take  music  on  the  piano.  At  this 
time  we  are  all  practicing  Christ- 
mas carols  and  we  expect  to  have  a 
Community  Christmas  tree  if  the 
Fuel  Administration  Board  lets  us 
use  the  electric  lights.  If  we  are 
disappointed  in  this,  we  will  proba- 
bly go  out  all  over  the  village  sing- 
ing Christmas  carols.  Some  of  us 
are  going  home  for  Christmas  but 
we  all  surely  expect  to  be  back  by 
the  first  of  January,  because  on  that 
night  we  are  to  entertain  our  presi- 
dent, all  the  superintendents,  over- 
seers, second  hands  and  the  board 
of  directors,  too.  We  girls  are  go- 
ing to  wait  on  the  table  and  help 
everywhere  in  their  entertaining 
and  we  are  just  as  excited  over  it  as 
we  can  be.  When  I  write  you  again 
I  shall  tell  you  how  it  all  turned  out. 

I  am  so  happy  here  that  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  you  and  a  lot  more 
of  the  nice  girls  back  home  would 
decide  to  come  here.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  you    just    knew    everything 
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about   it  you  would   como  at  once,  would    like    to    come,    tell    them    to  booklet  that  tells  all  about  the  home                         Your  friend, 

Tell  as  many  of  the  girls  as  you  can  write,    Secretary    of    Hylton    Hall,  and  Post  Card  Folder  giving  illus-                                  Eula  Williams, 

how  nice  it  is.  Schoolfield,  Va.,  for  information  and  trated  views  of  Schoolfield.                             Hylton  Hall,  Schoolfield,  Va. 

If  you  know    of    any    girls    who  I  am  sure  she  will  send  you  a  little  With  very  much  love,  I  am,  December  12,  1919. 
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These  beautiful  mills  wore  foinid- 
ed  in  1914  by  Mossi-s.  D.  D.  Little, 
Hugh  F.  Little,  J.  L.  Morgan  and 
Carroll  Baldwin.  They  are  model 
mills  in  every  respect.  The  build- 
ings are  of  slow  burning  construc- 
tion, modern  type  central  power 
plant  of  brick  and  steel.  Working 
conditions  are  all  that  one  could 
possibly  desire.  Every  modern  de- 
vice that  will  serve  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  opera- 
tive has  been  installed.  The 
equipment,  which  consists  of  66,- 
000  spindles  and  1,600  Draper  looms, 
are  the  very  best  type  of  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  wide  print 
cloths. 

A  capital  stock  of  .$1,500,000.00  has 
been  invested  in  this  magnificent 
plant  and  nothing  has  been  left  un- 
done, whether  inside  or  outside  of 
the  mills,  to  make  the  plant  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  thoroughly 
equipped    manufacturing    establish- 


ments  in   the   entire  countiy. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  this  pros- 
perous enterprise  are:  D.  D.  Little, 
president  and  treasurer;  .J.  L.  Mor- 
gan, vice  president;  W.  L.  Morris, 
secretary;  H.  F.  Little,  assistant 
treasurei',  and  T.  H.  Henderson,  su- 
perintendent. The  policy  pursued 
by  these  men  in  dealing  with  their 
operatives  is  very  broad  and  liberal. 
They  are  gentlemen  of  keen  insight 
and  flne  executive  ability.  They  feel 
that  money  invested  in  a  manner  to 
biMietit  fheir  help  is  money  \vU 
spent,  and  any  movement  that  has 
for  its  object  the  advancement  or 
improvement  of  the  mill  commu- 
nity has  their  most  hearty  endorse- 
ment and  assistance. 

The  mill  village  of  the  Clinch- 
field  Manufacturing  Company  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  state, 
located  as  it  is  in  picturesque  moun- 
tainous surroundings  with  natural 
forest    trees,    mountain    laurel    and 


other  flowers  growing  around  the 
place  indigenous  to  the  country.  The 
village  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  laid  out,  well  paved  highways 
have  been  established  and  landscape 
gardening  has  made  the  whole  most 
attractive.  The  cottages  are  of  mod- 
ern bungalow  type  with  three,  four, 
five,  six  and  eight  rooms  each. 
They  arc  all  neatly  painted  in  a 
variety  of  harmonious  colors.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  homes, 
clean,  comfortable  and  convenient, 
with  electric  lights,  water  and  a  san- 
itary sewerage  system  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  county  and  state 
boards  of  health,  have  been  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  operatives  and 
their  families,  rent  free.  Each  cot- 
tage has  ample  space  for  flowers 
and  a  large  vegetable  garden.  The 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
is  encouraged  by  the  management 
and  a  free  distribution  ol*  seeds 
each  vear  is  an  incentive  for  work 


along  this  line.  There  are  Flower 
and  Garden  Clubs  and  the  company 
offers  prizes  for  the  best  gardens 
and  most  beautiful  flowers.  Nat- 
urally, in  such  a  live  community 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  civic  pride 
and  the  inhabitants,  of  which  there 
are  2,500  or  perhaps  3,000.  are  very 
careful  to  keep  their  homes  and 
premises  in  a  neat,  sanitary  man- 
ner. The  people  are  neat  and  clean, 
too,  in  their  personal  appearance, 
and  their  bright,  intelligent  faces 
and  good  complexions  and  strong 
bodies  are  a  direct  refutation  of 
the  statement  that  cotton  mill  op- 
eratives are  pale  and  aneamic,  ill- 
nourished  and  unhealthy. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  appeals 
to  the  management  more  strongly 
than  another  in  the  welfare  of 
their  operatives  it  is  the  providing 
of  the  very  best  possible  educational 
advantages.  A  magnificent  graded 
school,  costing  .'FSO.OOO.OO,  built  of  ta- 
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pestry  brick,  steam  heated  and  with 
every  modern  convenience,  and  ev- 
ery modern  appliance  and  equip- 
ment for  educational  purposes. 
Seven  teachers  are  employed  and 
paid  by  the  mills,  highly  efficient, 
to  instruct  the  400  pupils  who  at- 
tend the  village  school  regularly. 

Two  handsome  churches,  Baptist 
and  Methodist  denominations,  have 
been  built  by  the  company — offi- 
cials and  people,  and  are  maintained 
in  the  same  manner.  There  are 
good  Sunday  schools  in  the  village 
and  the  children  receive  the  most 
thorough  instruction  in  matters  of 
religion. 

A  library  has  been  established  in 
coimection  with  the  school  which  is 
open  to  all  the  community.  It  is 
very  popular  and  is  of  nuich  value 
to  I  he  people. 

A  beautiful  conununily  house  is 
lii'adquarlers   for  all   clubs   and   or- 


ders, such  as  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics.  Improved  Red 
Men  of  the  World.  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  Clinchfield  Textile  Associa- 
tion, public  meetings,  etc. 

Music  is  encouraged,,  especially 
by  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Little,  who  has 
equipped  and  maintains  the  Little 
Concert  Band,  composed  of  em- 
ployees who  are  musicians.  This 
band  has  a  regular  leader  and  a 
vast  deal  of  interi\st  and  pride  is 
r entered  in  it. 

There  arc  pi-i'||y  play  grounds  in 
the  parks  in  liic  villa^zi'.  Of  espec- 
ial note  arc  llic  i)laygroiin(is  for 
the  (lotfcr  hoys  and  the  one  for 
Ihe  school  children,  liolh  of  whicli 
have  been  equii)pcd  willi  nicrry-go- 
rounds,  acting  bars,  swings,  sec- 
saws,  etc..  such  as  avo,  a  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  children.  The  Cilllc  Con- 
cert Band  gives  tree  coiiccrls  in  I  lu' 
l)ark  which  ai'c  ciilhiisiasl  ically  at- 


tended. There  are  various  sports, 
such  as  baseball,  basket  ball,  ten- 
nis, etc.  Especially  is  the  mill  com- 
munity proud  of  its  baseball  team 
and  many  hotly  contested  games  are 
played   on    the   village   diamond. 

The  people  are  happy  and  con- 
tented, a  number  of  them  own  their 
homes  and  others  are  saving  money 
or  investing  in  other  property.  They 
are  also  a  loyal,  patriotic  lot  of  cit- 
izens, about  lfi5  of  the  young  men 
of  the  village  wcr(^  in  their  coun- 
try's ser\ici'  uiKJ  a  niimb(n'  of  tliein 
were  111  Ijie  hollesi  liglllillf;  on  the 
i'ronl  lines  and  sc\-cral  inadi'  llii'  sn- 
)ireine  saciMlice.  Most  of  llie  I'c- 
inainder  lia\e  relurni^d  to  the  mills 
anil  seem  lo  be  glad  to  be  back  on 
I  heir  old  Jobs. 

Here  a  \i'r\'  iiai'inonious  spirit 
piM'vailes  Ihe  alinosi)here  and  em- 
ployer anil  eini>loyee  live  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  each  inlereslcil  in  Ihe  af- 


fairs of  the  mills  and  villages  and 
both  working  in  hearty  co-operation 
fill'  I  heir  luulual  advancement. 

The  Clinchfield  Manufacturing 
Company  has  a  well  balanced  organ- 
ization all  the  way  through.  The 
mill  executives  are  men  who  mvt 
only  understand  their  business,  but, 
their  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
question  which  affected  fheir  inter- 
ests and  that  of  their  workers  also, 
has  resnileil  in  the  building  up  of  a 

I  rl  of  co-operation  between  flr^ 
iiiaiKigeincnl  and  the  helip  lliat  has 
heen  of  ileciilcd  benefit  to  operalion 
of    Ihe    mill.     The     workers     tliein 

'ves  have  had  a  share  in  making 
these  mills  so  prosperous  and  there 
has  been  111)  evidence  whatever  of 
labor  I  rouble.  'I'he  people  ar(>  ha^]- 
py  ami  conlenled  and  willing  lo 
work  wilhout  thought  of  walkouts 
and   sd'ikcs. 
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The  Marion  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Marion  N.  C  was  estab- 
lishod  in  1909.  It  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  practically  the  same  com- 
pany as  the  Glinchtleld  Manufac- 
turing Company.  It  is  not  so  large 
or  quite  so  new,  but  the  same  pro- 
gressive ideas  are  dominant  in  the 
direction  of  its  affairs. 

The  officers  of  the  Marion  Manu- 
facturing Company  are  D.  D.  Little, 
president  and  treasurer;  H.  F.  Lit- 
tle, assistant  treasurer;  Sam.  L. 
Copeland.  secretary;  A.  F.  Hunt,  su- 
perintendent. The  capital  stock  is 
$!5()(),()0().n().  The  plant  is  a  very  com- 
plete one.  The  mill  buildings  are  of 
slow  burning  construction,  modern 
in  every  respect.  They  have  their 
own  power  plant  and  are  operated 
by  steam.  The  equipment  consists 
oir  36.000  spindles  and  840  Draper 
looms.  Like  everything  else  in  the 
plant,  this  machinery  is  of  the  most 
modern  design  and  of  the  type  best 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  wide 
pi'int  cloths.  Due  consideration  has 
b  cTi  given  to  working  conditions  in 
the  mills  and  the  management  is 
always  quick  to  adopt  any  new  idea 
that  will  be  for  the  convenience 
or  comfort  of  their  operatives.  The 
entire  plant  is  conducted  in  a  most 
sanitary  way.  There  is  a  corps  of 
woi'kmen  employed  all  the  time  to 
keep  the  mills  perfectly  clean  and 
spotless.  Everything  is  done  to  make 
the  environment  as  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive as  possible. 

There  are  1300  operatives  employed 
by  the  Marion  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Most  of  them  came  direct  to 
these  mills  fi'om  their  mountain 
homes  in  McDowell,  Yancey  and 
Mitchell  counties.  They  are  of  the 
jiuri'st  Caucasian  stock,  proud,  sen- 
i-'''v:'  ;>n(i  iiKh^pemient.  but  the  ad- 
vantages for  self-improvement  and 
education  in  th(Mr  former  homes  and 
vicinity  were  very  conspicuous  liy 
their  absence.  Toil  was  just  about 
all  they  got  out  of  life.  From  morn- 
ing vmlil  dark  they  wor'ked  on  their 
I'ocky  little  farms  that  were  in  most 
cases  mortgaged,  or  mayhap,  rented, 
but  it  took  all  their  efforts  to  make 
ends  meet  and  then  only  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  manner.    Food  and  a 


few  necessary  clothes,  with  very  lit- 
tle ready  money,  was  about  all 
there  was  in  it.  Being  naturally 
bright  and  intelligent,  it  did  not  take 
them  long  to  become  skilled  workers 
in  the  mills  under  the  patient,  tact- 
ful direction  of  the  overseers,  and 
today,  after  being  with  the  mills  for 
several  years,  they  are  still  strong 
and  healthy,  robust  and  rosy,  with 
not  the  slightest  indication  that  the 
work  in  the  mills  and  the  confine- 
ment indoors  has  made  the  least 
dift'eriMice  in  their  general  physical 
condition. 

The  mill  village  has  a  population 
of  something  like  1,200  people.  The 
services  of  a  first-class  landscape 
architect  was  employed  in  the  plan- 
ning and  laying  out  of  this  pretty 
village,  as  well  as  in  the  designing 
the  one  at  the  Clinchfield  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  the  result  has 
been  most  pleasing.  Being  some- 
wnat  older  than  the  Clinchlield  vil- 
lage, the  trees  and  shrubs  are  larg- 
er, grass  and  flowers  growing  around 
the  cottages  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole.  The  streets  arc 
well  kept,  having  a  hard  surface  of 
cinders,  and  the  pavements  are  in 
good  condition. 

The    management    has     built    200 


houses  for  the  use  of  their  em- 
ployees. They  are  not  all  of  the 
same  design  by  any  means;  various 
types — bungalows  and  other  kinds — 
of  three,  four,  five,  six  and  eight 
rooms  each,  attractive  and  liome- 
like  in  appearance,  convenient  and 
comfortable,  all  with  nice  porches, 
and  all  painted  in  harmonious  col- 
orings. Each  home  has  its  large 
front  yard  and  plenty  of  garden 
space  for  vegetables.  Fruit  trees 
have  been  planted,  as  well  as  shade 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Here,  as  at 
(he  Clinchfleld  village,  the  manage- 
ment encourages  the  production  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  by  offering 
substantial  priz(^s.  The  people  re- 
spond enthusiastically  and  there  is 
a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry  in  evi- 
dence which  adds  zest  to  their  in- 
terest. Free  seeds  distributed  by 
the  company  are  very  welcome  to 
the  mill  people  and  result  in  more 
gardtm  work  than  would  be  done 
were  the  operatives  compelled  to 
buy  seeds.  Naturally  where  so  much 
interesL  is  manifested  in  garden 
work  there  is  always  a  surplus  of 
vegetables.  These  the  management 
encourages  the  people  to  can  for 
winter  use  and  the  housewives  find 
them  most  useful  for  adding  varie- 
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ly  to  the  family  menus. 

Cleanliness  and  neatness  of  prem- 
ises is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the 
cottages.  The  people  are  careful 
about  their  homes  as  well  as  their 
own  appearance  and  everything  is 
kept  neat  and  sanitary.  Indeed,  the 
Marion  and  Clinchfleld  villages  are 
so  close  together  and  the  people  on 
the  most  friendly  footing  and  there 
is  a  spirit  of  pride  manifested  in 
each  village  that  results  in  everyone 
doing  his  best  to  see  that  his  own 
particular  village  is  kept  at  attract- 
ively as  prssible. 

The  best  sort  of  educational  ad- 
vantages are  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  mill  families.  A  strong, 
fubstantial  and  modern  school  build- 
ing has  been  erected  by  the  mill 
company,  with  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, and  four  thoroughly  wide- 
awak(\  competent  teachers  in 
charge.  These  teachers  are  select- 
ed by  the  management  who  see  to 
it  that  they  are  not  only  well-bred, 
well-educated  persons,  but  that 
they  are  possessed  of  patience, 
kindness  and  tact,  those  qualities 
which  are  so  essential  in  (he  in- 
struction of  children.  About  160 
children  are  in  regular  attendance. 
They  are  just  like  any  other  set  of 
youngsters,  bright,  vivacious  and 
full  of  mischief.  Some  are  studious 
and  do  fine  work,  some  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  natural  quickness  that 
(Miables  them  to  "get  by"  in  a  cred- 
itable manner,  and  some  are  lazy 
and  careless  and  don't  care  whether 
they  do  anything  or  not.  The  pa- 
rents urge  their  children  to  make 
use  of  their  splendid  advantages, 
which  are  so  far  superior  to  any 
they  ever  had. 

The  management  not  oidy  believes 
ill  educating  the  children  but  they 
I'i'alize  the  necessity  of  allowing 
lliem  to  play  and  run  and  jump  and 
climb.  And  for  the  beneflt  of  (hese 
ch'ldi'en  of  their  operatives  they 
have  established  a  playground  in 
the  mill  yard  for  the  doffers  to 
spend  (heir  idle  hours,  and  another 
one  has  been  build  in  connection 
with  the  school.  Both  playgrounds 
are  well  equipped  with  modern  play 
apparatus,      such      as      merry-go- 
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rounds,  see-saws,  swings,  trapeze 
and  acting  bars.  Needless  to  say 
that  such  things  are  very  popular 
with  the  youngsters. 

Here,  as  in  Clinclifield  village, 
nice  churches  have  been  built  by 
the  company  and  the  people  of  the 
community.  Each  has  a  flourishing 
Sunday  school.  Music  is  encourag- 
ed and  there  are  singing  classes, 
chorus  work  and  music  by  the  Little 
Concert  Band.  A  nice  library  in 
connection  with  the  school  is  open 
to  the  community  and  is  used  to 
a  good  advantage. 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  Little,  assist ani  treas- 
urer,   has    thoroughly      established 


himself  in  I  he  favor  of  the  male 
element,  especially,  of  the  village 
by  furnishing  equipment  and  imi- 
fnrms   for  a   baseball    team. 

TluM'c  were  aboul  90  men  in  the 
si'rvice  of  Ibi'  counli'v  diu'ing  (he  re- 
cent wiirld  war.  A  iinniln'r  saw 
hard  lighting  in  I  lie  fruiil  line 
li'cuchi's  and  all  aciiuiltcd  Ihcm- 
sclv(\s  in  a  valiaiil  maniuM'.  Most 
of  ihem  are  back  at  work  in  the 
mills,  bigger,  better  men  for  having 
had  I  be  experience.  The  community 
is  proud  of  them  and  were  proud  to 
do  them  honor  on  their  return. 

Aboul  iwenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
.Marion  operatives  are  saving  money, 


aboul  .50  own  their  own  homes,  and 
fidly  5  per  ceni  own  other  prop- 
ei'ly.  '{'he  management  encourage 
liiem  in  llirifl  and  help  Ihem  in 
every  way  possible.  They  are  glad 
lo  l(Mid  Ihem  assistance  when  they 
desire  lo  pvu'chase  properly,  foi' 
sucli  ojx'rativi's  are  Ixiund  lo  take 
iiuire  inleresi  in  I  he  mills  and  com- 
munily  and  Ihe  owning  of  homes  is 
a  vei'v  genuine  i)ni(>f  of  Iheir  be- 
ing conlenled  willi  Ihe  Ireatment 
I  hey  I'ceeive  al  the  mills.  Good 
wages  ar(>  paid  and  the  operatives 
are  advanced  as  rajiidly  as  I  hey  be- 
come  proficienl.     The   management 


is  proud  of  tiie  fact  that  many  of 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  many 
who  hold  positions  of  trust  and  im- 
portance in  ihe  mills  have  worked 
liieii'  way  up  from  Ihe  common 
ranks. 

The  Marion  Mills  are  in  a  pros- 
l)erous  condition  and  the  manage- 
ment are  untiring  in  their  efforts 
lo  help  iheir  operatives  to  advan'^e 
and  to  become  lieiier  citizens.  Con- 
slani  care  is  taken  thai  every  mod- 
ei-n  idea  is  tried  or  adopted  that 
will  tend  lo  make  lluMr  operatives 
and  iheir  children  heallhy,  happy 
and   contented. 
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These  mills  arc  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  practically  the  same  manage- 
ment as  Monarch  Mills  at  Lockhart, 
S.  C.  Taken  together  they  form  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  cotton  mill 
organizations  in  the  entire  country. 

The  officers  of  the  two  plants, 
Monarch  Mills  at  Lockhart  and  Mon- 
arch Mills  at  Union  are  practically 
the  same.  W.  E.  Winchester  of  New 
York,  is  president;  Emslie  Nicholson 
of  Union.   Sonlh   (Carolina,   is  treas- 


urer   and    general    manager. 

The  two  plants  have  a  combined 
capital  stock  of  ■?2,5()0.()00.  The 
Monarch  Mills  at  Union  are  of  mod- 
ern mill  construction,  a  daylight 
plant  as  the  walls  are  practically  all 
windows.  Working  conditions  here 
are  ideal.  The  equipment  consist  of 
75.528  spindles  and  1,825  looms,  and 
wide  print  cloths  are  manufactured. 
Between  500  and  600  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  these  mills. 


These  operatives  live  with  their 
families  i  nthe  beautiful  little  village 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
mills.  In  no  mill  village  of  the 
South  wll  one  find  more  convenien- 
ces and  better  homes  for  the  mill 
operatives.  The  cottages  are  all  of 
modern  designs  with  sewerage,  toil- 
et, baths,  kitchen  sinks,  electric 
lights,  and  other  modern  city  con- 
veniences. All  houses  have  just  re- 
cently beeii  I'cpainted  and  repaired. 


A  modern  school  building,  fully 
equipped  with  all  devices  and  ap- 
pliances for  facilitating  teaching, 
has  been  provided  by  the  mills,  six 
grades  are  taught  here,  and  those 
above  this  grade  attend  the  high 
school  in  the  city  of  Union.  There 
is  an  average  attendance  of  about 
300  pupils  at  the  mill  school.  There 
is  also  a  splendid  kindergarten  con- 
ducted in  rooms  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose iTi  llio  nommunily  House. 


(1)   BAPTIST  CHURCH,   (2)   COMMUNITY  HQUSE,   (3)    M.  E.  CHURCH,   (4)    MILL  SCHOOI, 
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A  night  textile  school  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Clemson  Textile  Depart- 
ment is  a  novel  feature  of  these 
mills.  Young  men  are  trained  for 
higher  positions  in  the  mills.  The 
teachers  are  paid  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

Novel  features  that  demonstrate 
the  progressiveness  of  the  manage- 
ment are  a  community  cow  barn  for 
all  cows  in  the  village,  a  steam  laun- 
dry for  the  use  of  the  mill  families; 
the  prices  charged  are  extremely 
low.  A  community  canner  is  pro- 
vided to  take  care  of  all  surplus 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  raised 
in  the  village.  Mr.  J.  L.  Carberry, 
who  was  sent  to  South  Carolina 
some  years  ago  by  the  United  States 


Department   of  Agriculture,    is   de- 
monstrator for  the  mill  village,  and 
under  his  direction  a  great  work  has 
been  developed. 
Monarch  Mills  at  Lockhart,  S.  C. 

Monarch  Mills  at  Lockhart,  S.  C, 
have  a  picturesque  location  near 
Lockhart  Shoals. 

These  mills  have  the  same  set  of 
otTicers  as  the  Monarch  Mills  at 
Union,  S.  C,  with  the  exception  of 
assistant  treasurer  and  secretary,  J. 
Roy  Fant,  who  is  manager  of  the 
Lockhart  plant. 

Just  recently  a  new  plan  for  hand- 
ling welfare  work  in  the  village  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  known  as  the 
Community  League.  This  organiza- 
tion is  to  embrace     all     community 


activities.  It  is  a  most  democratic 
body,  the  first  meeting  held  was 
open  to  all  and  the  officers  were 
elected  from  the  floor:  President, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  work  was  divided  into 
five  branchces,  viz.,  education,  civics, 
domestic  science,  entertainment,  and 
athletics.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
league  a  chairman  was  elected  to 
head  a  committee  to  take  charge  of 
each  of  the  five  named  branches  of 
the  work,  and  these  chairmen  were 
invested  with  power  to  select  four 
other  members  to  serve  on  his  com- 
mittee. These  five  chairmen,  with 
the  president  as  ex-officio  chau^man, 
form  the  executive  committee  of  the 
league.     Any  resident    of  laockliart 


may  become  a  member  of  this 
league  by  the  payment  of  10  cents 
fees  per  month. 

A  handsome  new  school  building 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  has  re- 
cently been  completed.  It  contains 
10  class  rooms  and  a  lovely  big  audi- 
torium fitted  out  completely,  stage, 
scenic  effects,  dressing  rooms,  etc. 
300  children  are  in  regular  attend- 
ance. 

The  Lockhart  Bank  was  organized 
March  1,  1919,  with  a  deposit  of 
$200,000;  has  been  in  operation  about 
nine  months  and  has  $25,000  in  sav- 
ings deposits  to  the  credit  of  the 
operatives.  There  are  550  opera- 
tives and  the  village  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,500. 


(1)   SCHOOL  BUILDING,  (2)   YOUNG  LADIES'  SEWING  CLUB,   (3)   COMMUNITY  COW   BARN,   (4)   DEPARTMENT  STORE  AT  LOCKHART 
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PANORAMA    OF    EXCELSIOR    KNITTING    MILLS    VILLAGE 


The  name  of  JVicholson  is  synony- 
mous with  progress  and  success  at 
Union,  S.  G.  It  is  a  name  associat- 
ed with  many  of  the  finest  enter- 
prises of  Union  and  one  that  is  not 
only  well  known  throughout  the 
State,  but  through  the  South.  The 
Excelsior  Knitting  Mills  were  found- 
ed by  William  A.  Nicholson  and 
Emslie  Nicholson  in  1896  and  since 
the  time  of  establishment  the  plant 
has  been  most  successful  with  a 
continuous  expansion  and  growth. 

The  present  officers  are  Emslie 
Nicholson,  president,  and  W.  S. 
Nicholson,  treasurer.  Men  who  are 
noted  for  their  democratic  ideas  in 
dealing  with  their  employees,  and 
wiio  are  ever  alert  for  ways  of  im- 
proving conditions  in  the  factories 
and  homes. 

Note  the  photographs  on  this 
page.  What  more  beautiful  place 
could  be  found  than  the  Excelsior 
Knilfing  Mills.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  taste  for  the  aesthetic  is  displayed 
in  the  pleasing  environments. 

The  buildings  are  up-to-date  in 
every  respect,  and  contain  5,600 
spindles  and  360  knitting  machines. 
240  Standard  "B"\  164  needle,  and 
120  176-needle  Scott  &  Williams 
Model  "G"  and  Model  "K-G"  ma- 
chines. The  dye  house  and  finish- 
ing building  is  separate  from  the 
main  mill,  and  is  supplied  with 
Paramount  drying  forms  and  rotary 
hosiery  press.  'The  products  of  the 
mills  are  cotton  hosiery  and  hos- 
iery yarns.    More  than  500,000  dozen 


pairs  of  hose  and  socks  are  turned 
out  annually,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  are  exported.  The  paper  box 
plant  contains  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  making  paper  boxes 
complete  from  the  straw  board. 

Investigation  of  the  mills  shows 
that  the  equipment  is  very  com- 
plete from  the  making  of  the  card- 
board boxes  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct in  those  boxes  ready  for  sh'p- 


ping.  The  interior  is  cool  and 
light  with  no  lint  flying  in  the  aii', 
floors  perfectly  clean  and  all  condi- 
tions most  sanitary.  The  inside 
view  of  the  Excelsior  Knitting 
Mills,  as  shown  on  this  page,  was 
formerly  used  by  the  Literary  Di- 
gest to  show  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  operatives  and  the  mills. 

The  mill  buildings  are  surroimded 
by    ino    cottages,    all    of   which    arc 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  EXCELSIOR  KNITTING  MILLS 


equally  well  constructed  and  con- 
tain from  three  to  six  rooms.  The 
houses  have  open  fireplaces  and  are 
supplied  with  modern  bath  rooms 
containing  automatic  water  closets 
and  porcelain-lined  bath  tub,  while 
the  kitchen  is  supplied  with  a  por- 
celain-lined sink;  so  that  the  houses 
have  all  the  modern  improvements, 
including  electric  lights,  of  the  city. 
These  houses  have  the  usual  gen- 
erous allotment  of  space  for  gar- 
dons  and  flowers.  The  houses  are 
kept  in  splendid  condition,  neatly 
painted  inside  and  out.  A  very 
small  rental  is  charged  on  some  of 
the  best  located  houses,  but  an  al- 
lowance is  made  of  one  room  free 
of  rent  for  each  operative  supplied. 
If.  for  instance,  three  operatives  are 
supplied  from  a  six-room  house  the 
rent  would  only  be  $3.00  per  month. 
Water  and  electric  lights  are  fur- 
nished by  the  city  and  each  house 
is  equipped  for  their  use.  The  vil- 
lage presents  a  most  attractive  ap- 
])«>ai'ance  with  its  well  kept  streets 
iuid  pretty  shade  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  cottages  in  the 
village  there  is  a  reading  room,  or 
assembly  hall,  and  a  community 
house,  playground  and  basketball 
court,  also  a  tennis  court.  A  train- 
ed worker  is  employed  by  the  man- 
agement to  look  after  the  welfare 
work  of  the  village  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  spent  in  this 
work,  with  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. There  are  sewing  and  cook- 
ing clubs  for  the  women. 
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ALDORA  MILL,  ALDORA,  GA. 


The  Aldora  Cotton  Mills  are  locat- 
ed at  the  little  village  named  for 
them,  Aldora,  Ga..  which  is  situated 
one  mile  west  of  Barnesville,  Ga. 
The  Aldora  Mill  is  under  the  same 
management  and  owned  by  the  same 
men  as  the  Thomaston  Cotton  Mills 
at  Thomaston,  Ga.,  and  the  Peerless 
Mill,  which  is  situated  in  Barnes- 
ville. These  three  large  mills  are 
among  the  best  known,  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  South's  many  fme  cot- 
ton yarn  mills,  and  the  syndicate  at 
the  head  of  them  knows  how  they 
should  be  managed,  and  manages 
them  accordingly. 

The  Aldora  Mills  have  as  their 
president,  H.  Y.  McCord;  vice  presi- 
dent, R.  E.  Hightower;  secretary,  F. 
M.  Inman;  treasurer,  F.  M.  Inman; 
superintendent,  C.  H.  Eldridge,  and 
manager,  A.  T.  Matthews,  who  is 
manager  of  all  throe  of  these  sister 
mills.  The  Aldora  Mills  are  capital- 
ized at  $200,000.  and  operate  14,000 
spindles  and  2.54  looms.  The  mill  is 
driven  by  hvdro-electric  power.  The 
I)roducts  of  the  mill  are  ducks  and 
yarns  of  highest  quality,  which  are 
in  great  demand  just  now,  and  which 
bring  fme  market  prices.  The  Al- 
dora Mills  stand  for  all  that  is  best 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
and  their  products  are  known  every- 
where as  a  synonym  of  all  that  is 
best  in  their  line. 

The  buildings  which  the  plant  oc- 
cupies are  of  standard  mill  con- 
struction, one  and  two-story  brick 
buildings  with  walls  of  windows 
which  let  in  all  the  sunshine  and 
air  which  are  necessary  to  make 
working  conditions  pleasant  and 
healthy.     The  mill     buildings     and 


premises  are  kept  as  neat  and  pretty 
as  any  mill  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  the  mill  equipment  itself  is 
modern  and  complete,  with  all  the 
latest  safety  devices  to  insure  the 
operatives  from  accident.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  people  find  eni- 
plovment  in  the  Aldora  Mill, 

'J'he  employees  of  the  Aldora  Mill 
make  their  homes  in  the  mill  vil- 
lage, a  little  industrial  town  boast- 
ing 750  inhabitants,  and  seventy- 
seven  homes.  Tlu'  cottages  in 
which  they  live  are  ceiled  and  plas- 
tered, painted  inside  and  out,  light- 
ed by  electricity,  and  sewerage  is 
being  installed  in  the  village  at,  the 
present  time.  These  cottages  are 
pretty  and  homelike,  and  are  com- 
fortable as  one  might  wish.  Each 
one  has  a  yard,  and  many  of  the  mill 
people  have  planted  flowers  in  their 
yards,  others  raise  vegetables,  and 
all  of  Ihem  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  the  appearance  of 
their  homes  as  attractive  and  neat 
as  possible. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
its  employees,  the  Aldora  Mill  has 
built  a  school  building  in  the  vil- 
lage to  give  them  Ihe  best  chance  to 


become  educated  as  they  should  be. 
This  building  is  of  brick,  and  is  a 
very  handsome  one.  It  is  equipped 
full  with  all  the  necessary  devices, 
and  the  mill  employs  two  teachers, 
both  of  whom  are  splendid  in  their 
line  of  work,  and  get  the  best  re- 
sults. Seventy-five  pupils  are  en- 
rolled at  the  school,  and  their  par- 
ents see  that  attendance  is  most 
regular,  as  they  are  anxious  to  have 
their  children  lake  advantage  of  the 
splendid  educational  opportunities 
the  mill  has  so  kindly  pPdvided  for 
their  beii(>fit. 

The  village  has  one  church,  a 
Baptist  one,  which  was  built  by  the 
mill  for  its  operatives  and  which  is 
mnsl  (mlhusiastically  maintained  by 
them.  This  church  has  a  Sunday 
school,  which  all  the  children  of  Ihe 
villagi'  allend  with  great  interest, 
and  all  Ihe  mill  employees  are  most 
religious,  and  work  hard  for  their 
church, 

^^'llile  there  are  as  yet  no  play- 
grounds or  parks  in  the  village, 
l)lans  for  Ihese  are  under  way,  and 
in  Ihe  meant ime,  sports  are  greatly 
encouraged,  and  are  very  popular  in 
Aldora     village.     Baseball    may    be 


SCHOOL   AT   ALDORA    MILL 


said  to  be  the  most  popular,  and  the 
games  are  always  largely  attended. 
The  village  also  has  a  string  band, 
of  which  it  is  very  proud. 

The  employees  of  the  Aldora  Mill 
are  one  hundred  per  cent  insured. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  them  are  saving 
money,  and  they  receive  such  lib- 
eral wages  Uiat  they  can  save  a  fair 
amount  of  their  wages  without  hav- 
ing to  "scrimp"  at  home.  The  mill 
is  run  on  the  most  fair  principles, 
and  every  operative  gets  a  square 
deal  in  every  respect.  The  officers 
of  the  mill  believe  that  honesty  and 
kindness  are  the  best  policies,  and 
treat  their  employees  accordingly. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  better  treated 
set  of  workers  than  will  be  found  at 
Ibis  mill.  Living  conditions  and 
working  conditions  among  them  are 
as  fine  as  may  be  found  anywhere, 
and  they  are  healthy,  and  happy. 
They  came,  for  the  most  part,  from 
Ihe  country  surrounding  Barnis- 
ville,  and  are  now  better  housed, 
I)(!tter  fed  and  better  satisfied  than 
ever  before  in  their  lives.  They  are 
a  splendid  class  of  people,  and  make 
the  most  skilled  operatives. 

In  the  great  world  war,  fiftcu 
men  went  out  from  the  Aldora  Mills 
to  fight  for  their  country,  and  one  of 
these  men  was  killed  in  action,  None 
of  the  others  were  severely  wound- 
ed, and  for  the  most  pari,  all  of 
Ihem  returned  to  their  old  positions 
in  the  mill,  which  were  kept  open 
for  them. 

The  mills  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  plant  will  do  as  flourishing  a 
liusiness  in  the  future  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 


STREET  SCENE  AT  ALDORA  MILL 
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THOMASTON    COTTON    MILLS 


Thomaston,  Ga.,  is  well  known  as 
a  bustling,  progressive  little  town. 
It  is  probably  most  widely  known  as 
the  home  of  the  Thomaston  Cotton 
Mills,  which  are  situated  at  East 
Thomaston. 

The  Thomaston  Cotton  Mill  has 
seen  its  twentieth  anniversary,  and 
has  risen  from  a  small  plant  of  only 
a  few  thousand  spindles  and  one 
hundred  looms  to  a  large,  flourish- 
ing plant  with  an  equipment  of 
seventy-five  thousand  spindles  and 
one  thousand  looms,  with  carding 
in  proportion  to  the  spindleage.  The 
Thomaston  Cotton  Mill  is  capitalized 
at  $600,000.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  R.  E.  Hightower,  presi- 
dent; W.  H.  Hightower,  vice  presi- 
dent; R.  E.  Hightower,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  A.  T.  Mat- 
thews, general  superintendent.  Mr. 
Matthews,  one  of  the  best  known 
superintendents  as  well  as  one  of 
(he  most  popular  in  the  South,  also 
superintends  the  Aldora  Mills,  at 
Barnesville,  Ga.,  which  are  under 
the  same  management  as  the  Thom- 
aston Mills.  The  products  of  this 
mill  arc  sheetings,  ducks  and  drills. 
During  the  war  this  mill  did  work 
principally  for  (he  Government.  The 
Thomaston  Cotton  Mills  uses  about 
fifteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton  per 
year,  and  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
this  cotton  is  grown  in  Upson  coun- 
ty, in  which  the  town  of  Thomaston 
i'^  located. 

The  entire  plant  is  driven  by 
hydro-electric  power,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  mills  have  an  aux- 
iliary steam  plant,  which  furnishes 
1,000  horse  power.  The  mill  prem- 
ises are  beautifully  kept,  and  are 
made  most  attractive  by  large  flow- 
er beds,  and  several  shade  trees.  A 
hedge  grows  all  around  the  grounds 
except  one,  which  is  covered  with 
climbing  rose  vines.  In  summer- 
time, all  these  flowers  give  the  place 
a  veiT  pretty  appearance,  and  the 
plant  has  not  the  same  bare  look 
that  so  many  mills  have.  By  look- 
ing at  the  picture,  one  may  see  that 
the  building  is  a  neat,  well  con- 
structed one,  of  standard  mill  con- 


struction, well  lighted  by  its  many 
large  windows,  well  ventilated,  and 
in  winter  steam  heated.  Every  safe- 
ty device  and  convenience,  as  well 
as  the  best  approved  methods  of 
sanitation  have  been  installed,  and 
the  employees  work  in  the  most 
comfortable  surroundings  imagin- 
able. 

The  flre  protection  afforded  the 
Thomaston  Mill  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Under  a  hill  nearby  the  plant 
is  an  enormous  tank,  which  con- 
tains 200,000  gallons  of  water,  and  a 
pumping  station,  with  a  pumping 
capacity  of  one  thousand  gallons  of 
water  per  minute.  All  this  outfit  is 
so  skillfully  hidden  that  no  one 
would  ever  guess  its  presence.  Un- 
derground connections  from  the 
mammoth  lank  force  the  water  into 
a  great  steel  tank  standing  150  feet 
above  the  mills,  and  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  100,000  gallons.  Every 
house  in  the  mill  village  can  be 
easily  reached  in  case  of  fire  by  this 
novel  fire  fighting  device.  The  water 
furnished  the  mill  operatives  comes 
from  deep  cooling  tanks  built  in  the 
ground  outside  the  mills. 

Most  of  the  operatives  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Thomaston  Cotton  Mills 
come  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  when  they  first  arrive,  they 
are  ignorant,  but  eager  to  learn,  and 
it  does  not  take  very  long  for  the 
skilled  managers  of  the  plant  to 
make  this  raw  material  into  skilled 
men  and  women,  who  soon  become 
expert  in  the  handling  of  the  mill 
machinery,  like  their  work,  and 
show  much  interest  in  it.  They  are 
fine  country  people,  as  honest  as 
can  be,  and  appreciating  to  the  full- 
est the  white  way  in  which  they 
are  treated. 

Every  employee  who  is  with  Ihc 
Thomaston  Mill  thirty  days  or  more 
is  insured.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
thirty  days,  the  new  employee  is 
given  a  life  insurance  policy,  which 
is  worth  two  hundred  dollars  on  the 
spot,  and  this  policy  increases  its 
value  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per 
year,  until  it  reaches  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  dollars.     All  the  mill 


people  who  had  been  with  the 
Thomaston  Mills  six  years  when 
they  began  this  life  insurance  plan. 
were  given  a  policy  for  five  hundred 
dollars.  In  case  anything  should 
happen  to  the  wage  earner  of  the 
family,  the  rest  of  the  family  would 
have  a  tidy  sum  to  depend  on,  and 
(his  system  is  indeed  a  fine  one. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  com- 
munity work  in  the  village  accom- 
panying the  Thomaston  Mills,  and 
the  mill  management  encourages 
this  community  work  all  it  can,  for 
it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  any  com- 
munity, promoting  the  best  spirit  of 
neighborliness.  and  making  friends 
of  all  the  people  who  find  employ- 
ment in  the  mill.  A  late  addition 
to  the  village  is  a  beautiful  commu- 
ni(y  house,  which  cost  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  which  is  equipped 
(hroughout  with  everything  one 
could  think  of  that  would  add  to  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  built.  It  has  an  elevat- 
ed stage,  the  scenery  to  be  used  for 
this  stage,  electric  lights,  electric 
fans,  several  hundred  comf(n'table 
seais  and  a  fine  piano,  all  in  the 
main  auditorium.  A  nicer  little  im- 
itation theatre  would  be  hard  to 
find,  and  the  people  give  plays  in  it 
frequently,  which  are  the  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  them,  and  are  at- 
tended by  large  numbers  of  the  vil- 
lagers. This  theatre  is  also  used  as 
a  movie  theatre,  and  the  best  films 
arc  shown  here.  The  mill  people 
also  use  this  auditorium  for  all  their 
meetings.  On  Sunday,  the  audito- 
rium is  used  for  a  church  if  this  is 
necessary,  and  lends  itself  very  well 
to  this  purpose.  Upstairs  is  a  com- 
modious hall  which  is  used  for  se- 
cret order  meetings,  which  are  of 
much  interest  to  the  men  of  the 
conmiunity. 

The  children  of  the  mill  people 
attend  the  city  school  of  Thomas- 
ton, which  are  very  good  schools, 
but  the  smaller  children  are  pupils 
of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  East 
Thomaston  Annex,  a  finely  equipped 
primary  school,  which  is  located  in 
the  village  of  the  Thomaston  Mills, 


This  primary  school  is  in  charge  of 
the  most  highly  trained  teachers 
that  money  can  obtain,  and  no  ef- 
fort is  spared  to  give  the  little  ones 
a  good  send-off  on  the  road  to  a  good 
education.  The  kindergarten  of  this 
school  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be 
found  in  any  school  in  the  South, 
and  the  mill  managers  are  very 
proud  of  it. 

The  pride  of  the  mill,  however,  is 
the  new  Community  Nursery,  which 
is  new  and  beautiful  in  its  white- 
ness and  neatness.  This  nursery 
contains  two  sleeping  wards,  which 
contain  twelve  pretty  little  white 
cribs,  of  the  safety  pattern,  and  the 
(Community  Nursery  has  a  complete 
and  splendid  sewerage  system  of  i(s 
own,  and  beautiful  baths  installed. 
Indeed  the  babies  of  the  mill  may 
well  consider  themselves  lucky  to 
have  such  a  beautiful,  well-equip- 
ped nursery.  There  is  a  play  room. 
wilh  all  the  toys  that  could  deliglii 
I  he  little  ones,  a  spotless  dininu- 
room.  and  a  kitchen  which  is  a  mai'- 
vel  of  neatness.  This  nursery  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  two  most  capable 
ladies.  Mrs.  Maybelle  Marshall  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  Maddox.  Both  these  la- 
dies are  expert  handlers  of  children 
aTid  are  devoted  to  the  little  ones 
who  come  under  their  care.  They 
both  have  the  "something"  it  takes 
to  handle  children,  and  all  their  lit- 
(le  charges  are  devoted  to  them. 
The  babies  of  the  community  re- 
ceive not  only  the  best  care,  but  also 
the  best  food,  and  the  milk  furnish- 
ed the  nursery  comes  from  the  Lu- 
cerne Dairy,  owned  and  operated  by 
I  he  mills  for  the  benefit  of  its  em- 
l)loyees.  This  dairy  is  a  model  one, 
and  the  management  shows  it  to  all 
visitors  with  great  pride.  The  babies 
i'(>ceive  free  medical  attention,  and 
(he  mill  also  furnishes  the  babies 
nice,  pretty  little  clothes.  In  con- 
nection with  the  nursery  is  a  laun- 
dry, which  takes  care  of  the  babies' 
soiled  garments.  The  nursery 
charges  a  small  fee  for  the  babies 
left  here,  which  is  most  cheerfully 
paid  by  the  mothers,  who  under- 
stand that  not  even  at  home  would 
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I  heir  little  ones  receive  closer, 
wiser  attention  than  at  the  nursery. 
Among  the  other  splendid  build- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  the  village  is 
the  library  building.  This  library 
building  is  not  a  large  one,  but  what 
it  lacks  in  size,  it  makes  up  in  equip- 
ment, for  it  contains  all  the  latest 
good  books,  and  many  of  the  most 
popular  current  magazines,  and  the 
operatives  have  this  opportunity 
given  them  to  keep  themselves  well 
informed  as  to  what  the  world  is 
doing  today.  The  people  enjoy  this 
library   very   much — it     is     always 


crowded,  and  the  building  which  it 
occupies  is  made  attractive  by  vines 
and  tlowers. 

Other  community  advantages  are 
a  large  swimming  pool,  several 
clubs,  a  lodge  hall,  two  parks,  sev- 
eral handsome  churches,  and  a  vil- 
lage newspaper,  edited  by  J.  R.  Tur- 
ner, pastor  of  the  Methodist  church. 
A  playground  is  under  course  of 
construction. 

The  employees  of  the  Thomaston 
Mills  are  thrifty,  and  also  in  the  re- 
cent war  they  showed  their  patriot- 
ism by  buying  $6,000  worth  of  War 


Savings  Stamps,  and  many  of  them 
own  Liberty  Bonds.  Forty  stars 
were  on  the  mill's  service  flag. 

The  mill  company  has  made  it 
their  policy  to  overlook  nothing 
that  will  add  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
tentment of  their  employees.  The 
space  alloted  to  these  mills  here  is 
entirely  too  limited  to  go  into  detail 
of  all  the  many  things  they  are  con- 
stantly doing  for  the  betterment  of 
their  workers.  This  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  management  has  devel- 
oped a  set  of  help  who  not  only  take 
a    great    deal    of    interest    in  their 


work,  against  the  company  and 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  labor 
trouble  at  these  mills.  Unless  the 
mills  prosper,  the  operatives  cannot 
enjoy  prosperity  themselves.  Their 
wages  have  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  as  the  cost  of  living  has 
advanced,  and  like  the  workers  in 
the  other  Southern  mills,  they  live 
under  circumstances  that  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  get  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  at  prices  lower  than  is 
possible  in  other  lines  of  work.  It 
is  the  fact  that  keeps  the  operatives 
and  owners  on  such  good  terms. 
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Under  course  of  construction  at 
Thomaston,  Ga.,  are  the  Peerless 
Cotton  Mills,  which,  when  complet- 
ed, will,  as  the  name  suggests,  have 
no  peer  in  their  line  of  manufac- 
turing. This  plant  is  to  be  one  of 
the  largest,  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  in  the  South,  and  is  to 
have  every  kind  of  modern  equip- 
ment known  to  the  textile  world. 

The  Peerless  Mill  has  as  its  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  R.  E.  Hightower 
of  Thomaston;  the  vice  president  is 
George  W.  Morgan,  of  New  York 
city;  secretary,  F.  G.  Reynolds,  New 
York;  superintendent,  R.  M.  Mat- 
thews, and  general  manager,  W.  T. 
Matthews. 

The  mill  will  be  operated  by  elec- 
tric power,  and  will  turn  out  high 
grade  wide  sheeting  of  the  best 
quality  and  workmanship,  for  which 
is  predicted  a  splendid  market. 

The  capital  stock  amounts  to  one 
million  dollars,  and  the  mill,  which 
will  begin  operation  very  shortly, 
will  operate  twenty-seven  thousand 
spindles  and  five     hundred     looms. 


The  mill  buildings  are  of  standard 
mill  construction,  brick  buildings, 
well  lighted,  well  heated  and  with 
the  most  healthful  ventilation.  All 
sorts  of  sanitary  equipments  are  be- 
ing installed,  and  everything  that 
adds  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  operatives  will  be  found  in 
this  model  cotton  mill.  The  best 
sewerage  system  will  be  installed  in 


the  mill  building,  and  in  the  village 
which  will  accompany  it. 

The  Peerles  Cotton  Mill  will  have 
two  hundred  employees,  who  will 
live  in  the  village  being  built  for 
them  by  the  mill.  This  village  will 
be  pretty,  modern  and  homelike,  and 
will  have  the  best  educational  and 
religious  facilities  when  completed, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  most  model 


NEW  TYPE  OF  COTTAGE  AT  PEERLESS  COTTON  MILLS 


mill  villages  in  the  South.  It  will 
have  its  school  building,  and  its 
playground,  and  all  sorts  of  modern 
features  typical  of  the  mill  village 
of  today.  A  nice  hotel  is  a  feature 
of  the  village. 

This  mill  is  under  practically  the 
same  management  as  the  Thomas- 
ton Cotton  Mills,  and  will  be  as  great 
a  success  as  those  mills  themselves 
have  been,  due  to  the  line  manage- 
ment and  high  quality  output.  The 
g(>nflemen  at  the  head  of  these  two 
mills  are  American  business  men  of 
a  great  deal  of  energy,  determina- 
tion, and  "pep,"  and  have  the  right 
ideas  as  to  how  a  cotton  mill  should 
be  directed.  The  employees  who 
will  operate  this  mill  will  indeed  be 
fni'lunate,  as  they  will  receive  a 
s(iuare  deal  on  all  sides,  and  every- 
lliiiifi  will  be  done  with  their  inter- 
I'sl  al  heart.  Most  of  the  people 
employed  will  be  Georgians  from 
the  immediate  vicinity,  tine  workers, 
and  line  citizens.  They  will  receive 
fairly  high  wages  and  will  be  able 
III  live  comfortably, 
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The  Oconee  Mills  are  located  at 
Westminster,  S.  C,  and  that  little 
city  is  very  proud  of  this  prosper- 
ous and  progressive  industry  and 
the  high  class  of  citizens  employed 
there.  Robert  Lassister  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  is  president  and  treas- 
urer. He  has  associated  with  him 
as  executives  men  of  big,  broad 
ideas,  who  are  alert  and  keep  in 
close  touch  with  conditions  of  the 
times.  Geo.  W.  Montcastle  is  vice 
president,  while  .J.  M.  Bruner  is  sec- 
retary and  assistant  treasvu^er  and 
really  the  active  head  of  the  affairs, 
being  always  on  the  job,  never  let- 
ling  the  slightest  details  of  the  busi- 
I  ess  escape  him.  In  J.  L.  Dorn,  the 
efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  Bruner 
has  a  most  able  assistant,  who  is 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  his  ways 
of  running  the  business. 

Since  Mr.  Lassiter  has  had  charge 
of  the  mills  during  the  past  several 
years  rapid  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  way  of  improvements. 

The  mills  are  of  modern  construc- 
tion as  may  be  noted  from  the  pic- 


ture which  accompanies  this  article, 
(h(i  equipment  consists  of  13,000 
^pindles  and  318  Draper  looms. 
Fancy  skirt  goods,  piques,  gabar- 
dines, etc.,  are  included  in  the  prod- 
ucts, all  of  a  very  superior  quality 
which  makes  them  greatly  in  de- 
mand with  the  trade.  Working 
conditions  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, greatest  consideration  has 
been  given  to  ventilating,  heating, 
humidifying,  etc.,  only  the  most 
modern  systems  are  used  for  these 
purposes. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  op- 
eratives are  employed  in  the  mills, 
practically  all  of  them  are  insured 
and  the  majority  are  saving  money, 
40  to  50  per  cent  own  their  homes  or 
other  property;  a  number  own  cars 
and  enjoy  oflier  luxuries.  They 
make  good  money,  nobody  loafs 
around  the  mill  village,  everybody  is 
working  and  happy.  They  are, 
many  of  (hem,  very  efficient,  and 
give  the  mills  good  service.  In  re- 
turn the  mills  take  good  care  of 
their  help,  do  all  they  can  to  make 


living  conditions  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable, as  well  as  to  help  the  op- 
eratives to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
The  mill  village  has  a  population 
of  350  persons.  It  is  very  pretty 
and  a  most  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  live.  The  management  is  very 
busy  at  present  improving  the  vil- 
lage, grading  the  streets,  building 
new  streets,  making  park  drives, 
building  new  houses  and  changing 
(he  present  houses,  trying  to  get 
away  from  that  factory  house  ap- 
pearance, making  real  two  story 
residences  equipped  with  baths, 
t.oilet.s,  hot  and  cold  water,  sleep- 
ing porches,  back  porches,  plenty  of 
closet  space,  etc.  The  houses  are 
all  lighted  with  electricity,  the  pres- 
ent six-room  double  houses  are  be- 
ing changed  to  five-room  single 
family  houses,  and  everything  is  be- 
ing done  to  enhance  their  appear- 
ance, the  operatives  appreciate  all 
this  and  take  great  pride  in  keeping 
their  premises  neat  and  clean.  There 
is  good  garden  space  attached  to 
each  house,  and  plenty  of  room  in 


front  for  llowers  and  lawns. 

Nice  cow  stalls,  with  feed  rooms, 
etc.,  free  pasturage;  pig  pens  well 
built  and  kept  perfectly  clean,  have 
been  furnished  by  the  mills.  Most 
of  the  operatives  take  advantage  of 
these  things  and  have  cows  and 
pigs,  and  numbers  of  fine  porkers 
will  be  killed  in  the  mill  commu- 
nity this  winter. 

A  nice  play  ground  has  been  con- 
structed in  front  of  the  mills;  it  is 
complete  with  all  sorts  of  play  ap- 
paratus and  the  children  have  very 
happy  time  in  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air. 

A  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
mills  is  a  beautiful  lake  150  feet 
wide  by  400  feet  long  for  boating, 
fishing  and  swimming.  There  are 
nice  steel  bo^ats  on  the  lake,  bath 
houses  have  been  built,  and  other 
modern  conveniences  are  to  be 
found. 

Education  is  not  neglected  by  any 
manner  of  means.  The  manage- 
ment are  firm  believers  in  giving 
every  child  an  education. 
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Nowhere  in  the  entire  South,  or 
for  that  matter  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, is  more  attention  paid  to  the 
welfare  worli  among  operatives  tlian 
at  the  mills  owned  and  operated  by 
the  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company, 
with  headquarters  m  Wmston-aa- 
lem,  N.  G. 

ine  product  of  these  mills  are 
men  s  ana  noys'  elastic  kmt  under- 
wear, tneir  trade  mark  "HAWEtj"  is 
staiiaard  iliroughout  America.  The 
reaamg  punuc  nnds  most  attractive 
advertisements  of  the  products  of 
the  P.  H.  Hanes  Knvttmg  Company 
in  all  such  well  known  magazines  as 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  La- 
dies' Home  Journal,  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  and  various  other  popu- 
lar high  class  publications.  So  thor- 
oughly familiar  is  the  public  with 
the  quality  of  these  goods  that  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  them 
throughout  the  county.  And  if  the 
reader  could  make  a  trip  through 
the  magnificent  plant  of  the  Hanes 
Knitting  Company  and  watch  the 
manufacture  of  the  product  from 
the  raw  cotton  to  the  finished  suit, 
he  would  not  only  have  a  very  clear 
idea  of  how  the  garment  is  manu- 
factured but  he  would  be  wonder- 
fully impressed  with  the  mills  where 
it  is  made  and  with  the  high  class 
of  workmen  that  are  employed  in 
them,  and  the  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  interest  that  exists  in 
all  departments  of  the  mills. 

The  Hanes  guarantee  that  backs 
up  their  every  garment  put  upon 
the  market  is  the  same  guarantee  of 
good  faith  and  genuine  interest 
which  they  use  tov^rard  their  em- 
ployees. They  are  always  exerting 
themselves  to  make  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  at  their  mills  just  a 
little  better  for  their  help.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  make  them  happy 
and  comfortable.  The  management 
of  the  Hanes  Knitting  Company  is, 
in  other  words,  just  as  thorough, 
just  as  particular,  and  just  as  care- 
ful with  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
their  operatives  as  they  are  in  build- 
ing and  keeping  up  the  wonderful 
reputation  for  quality  and  work- 
manship in  their  underwear. 


P.   H.   HANES    KNITTING   COMPANY,   WINSTON-SALEM,    N.   C. 

The    capital    stock    of   the    Hanes  parlments   of  the     Hianes     Knitting 

Knitting  Company   is  $3,500,000  and  Company    are    located   are   right   in 

the  officers  of  the     company     are:  the  center  of  Winston-Salem.      The 

P.  H.  Hanes,  president;  I^.  H.  Hanes,  main   building   of   this    group    is    a 

Jr , vice  president,  treasurer  and  gen-  magnificent  six-story    structure     of 


Underwear 

eral  manager;  T.  W.  Allen,  secrc-  re-inforced  concrete  and  brick,  niod- 
tary;  C.  S.  Huffman,  assistant  sec-  ernly  equipped  in  every  respect, 
retary;  W.  L.  PanniH,  superintend-  cleanrand  attractive.  The  offices  of 
ent  of  knitting  mills.  The  buildings  the  company  are  all  located  on  the 
in  which  the  offices,  knitting  and  first  floor  of  the  main  building.  They 
finishing,    as   well    as    shipping    de-  are  very  commodious  anad  conveni- 


CAFETERIA  AT  HANES  KNITTING  MILL 


ent,  elegantly  furnished  throughout. 

This  group  IS  known  as  iviuis  iNo. 
1,  2,  and  5.  No  pains  nor  expense 
lias  been  spared  m  making  working 
conditions  m  these  knitting  mills  as 
nearly  jjerlect  as  possiDie.  The 
equipment  is  of  the  most  improved 
type,  and  includes  500  sewnig  ma- 
chines and  lt)0  knitting  machines. 
Ji^acli  floor  has  its  separate  dressing 
rooms  for  the  men  and  vv'omen  oper- 
atives. Sanitary  toilets  are  found 
throughout  the  buildings.  There  is  a 
circulating  system  of  drinking  water 
which  is  of  the  latest  design;  the 
same  temperature  is  maintained  al- 
ways, insuring  a  supply  of  pure, 
fresh  water  the  year  round.  There 
is  a  uniformity  of  temperature 
throughout  the  mills.  They  are  never 
too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  artificial 
lighting,  and  the  soft,  white  lights 
are  as  near  like  daylight  as  possible. 
In  this  beautiful  daylight  factory 
some  eight  million  garments  of  the 
celebrated  Hanes  brand  are  made 
each  year.  There  are  perhaps  one 
thousand  persons  employed  in  the 
Hanes  Knitting  Mills,  a  large  per 
cent  of  which  are  young  girls  and 
wom,en  from  16  years  of  age  and  on 
up.  These  operatives  naturally  live 
in  close  proximity  to  the  kintting 
mills.  The  excellent  wages  they  re- 
ceive enable  them  to  own  their 
homes,  which  is  often  the  case,  or 
to  live  in  modernly  equipped,  com- 
fortable rented  houses.  The  salary 
depends  largely  upon  the  skill  and 
efficiency  of  the  worker,  as  all  the 
work  is  done  by  the  piece  and  paid 
for  by  the  dozen.  The  operatives 
make  anywhere  from  $15.00  to  $26.00 
per  week.  They  employ  only  a  very 
high  class  of  help.  Living  as  they  do 
in  the  heart  of  Winston-Salem, 
they  have  every  advantage  in  the 
way  of  educational  opportunities. 
Thore  are  no  better  schools  in  the 
State.  The  city  has  just  recently 
issued  $100,000  of  school  bonds. 
They  also  enjoy  churches,  libraries, 
and  indeed  all  advantages  offered 
by  Winsfnn-Salem. 

The  operatives  are  delighted  with 
the  latest  addition  for  their  comfort 
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and  convenience  that  has  been  pro- 
ViueU  ny  tne  management.  This  is  a 
betiuLiiuiiy  appumLed  cafeteria  in 
wnicu  SIX  hunured  people  may  be 
seaLeU.  Lompiete  luncnes  are  ^serv- 
ea  all  the  operatives  at  a  cost  ul 
ten  or  hlteen  cents.  These  lunches 
are  appetizing  ana  wnoiesonie,  wen 
prepared,  and  well  balanced  meals 
such  as  required  by  busy  workers. 
This  cafeteria,  a  photograph  of 
which  is  shown  in  connection  with 
this  article  has  met  with  wonderful 
success  and  the  management  feel  an 
intense  pride  in  this  particular  feat- 
ure of  their  welfare  work. 

There  is  a  club  room  for  the  Girls' 
Club  which  is  home-like  and  com- 
fortable. Among  other  attractive 
features  it  has  a  handsome  piano. 
This  club  is  the  means  of  creating  a 
friendly  spirit  among  the  operatives 
and  IS  the  center  of  social  activities 
for  the  girls  and  women. 

The  Hanes  Spinnhig  Mills. 

It  is  about  three  miles  out  from 
Winston-Salem  to  the  Hanes  Spin- 
ning Miills  plant  at  the  little  village 
of  Hanes.  This  plant  consists  of 
Mills  No.  3  and  No.  4.  Mill  No.  3  was 
erected  in  1910  and  the  equipment 
consists  of  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of 
carded  yarns  in  coarse  counts.  Mill 
No.  4  was  built  in  1916  and  manufac- 
tures high  grade  combed  yarns,  the 
products  of  both  of  these  mills  being 
used  in  the  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 
Mills  in  the  city.  About  600  persons 
hnd  employment  in  these  mills. 
Here,  as  at  the  Hanes  Knitting  Mills, 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  for 
the  welfare  ol  the  operatives.  Ail 
the  operatives  live  in  the  beautiful 
little  village  of  Hanes  which  has 
been  carefully  planned  and  laid  out. 
Trees  have  been  planted,  hedges  put 
out,  and  flowers  are  grown  in  profu- 
sion. The  houses  are  of  the  modern 
cottage  and  bungalow  type,  neatly 
painted  in  harmionlous  colors,  with 
double  floors.    Inside  the  walls  are 


plastered  and  the  woodwork  nicely 
-painted.  Every  window  has  screens 
and  blinds,  each  room  is  large,  and 
has  unsual  features  in  a  built-in 
wardobe  and  closets,  and  in  the 
kitchens  are  built-in  cabinets  and 
pantries.  All  the  houses  have  elec- 
tric lights  and  artesian  water.  The 
company  has  ten  free  flowing  wells 
that  furnish  an  abundance  of  pure 
water.  Caretakers  are  employed  by 
the  company  to  inspect  the  prem- 
ises of  all  homes  each  day  and  see 
that  everything  is  kept  dn  a  sanitary 
condition. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  matter  of  education  in  these 
mills  and  the  management  has  erec- 
ted a  handsome  new  school  building 
in  the  village,  a  cut  of  which  is  given 
on  this  page.  The  children,  some 
250  in  number,  study  in  this  school 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances,  nothing  has   been   left  un- 


done in  the  way  of  healthful  modern 
facilities,  and  the  school  apparatus 
IS  of  the  most  improved  type.  There 
IS  also  a  beautiful  auditorium  with 
modern  opera  chairs,  stage,  scene- 
ery,  lighting  equipment,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  an  up-to- 
date  auditorium.  In  the  new  school 
building  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  maintaining  of  a  class  for  boys 
in  vocational  education.  This  de- 
partment is  fully  equipped  with  car- 
penters' tools,  etc.,  and  has  proved 
a  great  success.  This  school  build- 
ing has  cost  between  $25,00  and  $30,- 
000.  The  school  is  maintained  prin- 
cipally by  the  mills,  when  the  free 
school  term  ends  the  mills  continue 
the  school  for  several  months  longer 
at  their  own  expense. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  mills  all  the  time 
and  in  addition  to  the  regular  sclmul 
work  she  has  charge  of  the  welfare 


HANES    SCHOOL    BUILDING 


work  which  includes  classes  in  sjw  - 
iiig,  do'iueslic  science,  music,  and 
physical  culture.  These  classes  are 
conducted  in  the  handsome  Com- 
munity House  which  has  Ueen  piu- 
vided  by  the  management  and  wliich 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  up- 
to-date  in  the  school.  This  Com- 
munity House  is  in  charge  of  a  regu- 
lar welfare  worker  and  is  the  cen- 
ter of  social  activities  in  the  village. 

A  comfortable  church  has  been 
built  and  there  is  a  fine  Sunday 
school  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  1,500  pupils.  Three  de- 
nominations are  represented  in  the 
village.  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Mo- 
ldavian. 

The  company  does  much  to  help 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living;  coal 
and  wood  are  furnished  at  actual 
cost,  rents  are  exceedingly  cheap, 
being  based  on  a  rate  of  35  cents  per 
room  per  week. 

A  novel  feature  of  these  mills  is 
the  serving  of  hot  lunches  free  of 
cost  to  the  operatives  when  they 
work  at  night. 

A  fine  concrete  road  between 
Hanes  and  Winston-Salem  is  in  the 
course  of  construction.  The  work 
is  being  done  by  the  mills  and  will 
be  a  vast  improvement  when  com- 
pleted. 

The  Hanes  Knitting  Company  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  indus- 
trial organizations  in  the  South,  and 
their  innovations  and  development 
of  welfare  work  among  their  opera- 
lives  is  a  source  of  much  interest 
In  the  manufacturers  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

The  name  of  Hanes  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
all  forms  of  work  that  means  better 
filings  for  their  employees  as  well 
as  standing  for  excellence  of  quality 
and  business  methods.  Among  the 
leaders  in  every  respect,  the  Hanes 
manufacturing  enterprises  are  sec- 
ond to  none. 
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As  a  mill  center,  Gastonia,  N.  C, 
has  made  a  reputation  that  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  new  mills  have 
been  built  there  and  the  success 
that  has  marked  their  operation  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  textile  circles  throughout  the 
country. 

One  of  the  factors  that  has  been 
of  tremendous  importance  in  the 
growth  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Gas- 
tonia is  the  satisfactory  labor  condi- 
tions that  prevail.  Aside  from  other 
considerations,  this  fact  induced  one 
of  the  larger  of  the  New  England 
spinning  companies  to  purchase  the 
Loray  Mills,  the  largest  plant  in 
Gastonia. 

The  Loray  Mills  are  not  only  the 
largest  in  Gastonia,  but  their  build- 
ings and  equipments  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  South.  The  mills  were 
established  in  1911  by  George  A. 
Gray  and  John  F.  Love.  Stuart  W. 
Cramer  became  president  and  con- 
tinued in  this  office  until  the  mills 
changed  hands.  After  the  mill  was 
taken  over  by  tlie  Jenclies  Spinning 
Company,  F.  L.  Jenckes  became 
president.  William  D.  Anderson  is 
assistant  treasurer.  The  superin- 
tendent is  J.  R,  Hayes. 

Many  changes  and  improvements 
have  been  made  at  the  Loray  Mills 
since  the  plant  changed  hands.  One 
of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  man- 
agement was  to  change  the  product 
of  the  plant.  It  was  formerly  a 
weaving  mill,  making  sheetings. 
These  goods  were  unusually  well 
known,  "IjOi-ay  Sheetings"  being 
very  popular  in  the  export  trade, 
especially  in  the  Manchurian  mar- 
kets. However,  the  1,600  looms  were 
discarded,  and  the  full  equipment 
of  the  plant,  there  are  56,800  spin- 
dles, is  now  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  tire  fabric 
yarns.  These  yarns  are  shipped 
North  to  be  woven  into  goods. 

Realizing  that  mill  conditions  in 
the  East  and  in  the  South  are  en- 
tirely different  and  that  the  exten- 
sive welfare  work  carried  on  in  the 


Southern  mill  communities  is  of  un- 
doubted benefit,  the  new  owners  of 
the  Loray  Mills  decided  to  follow 
the  policy  that  the  mills  in  this  sec- 
tion have  so  successfully  used. 
Therefore  the  management  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  conditions  under 
which  their  employees  live  and 
work  are  such  as  will  insure  a  con- 
tented set  of  people  who  do  not  lack 
for  those  advantages  that  have  for 
years  enabled  the  Southern  mill  op- 
eratives to  live  as  well  as  any  class 
of  industrial  workers  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  location  of  the  Loray  Mills 
and  the  surroundings  are  naturally 
attractive  and  the  village  is  made 
up  of  comfortable  cottages  that  are 
furnished  with  every  convenience 
enjoyed  by  the  city  dwellers.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  cottages  built  before 
the  mill  was  sold,  a  large  number 
of  new  homes  are  now  being  built 
and  a  great  many  things  are  being 
done  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  village. 

New  community  houses  are  being 
erected  and  when  completed  will  be 
an   added  source   of  satisfaction  to 


the  employees.  These  buildings  will 
be  of  handsome  design,  and  their 
equipment  will  include  everything 
needed  in  buildings  of  their  type. 

The  village  as  a  whole,  which  is 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Gastonia,  is  a  com- 
plete little  city  in  itself.  The  opera- 
tives take  a  great  deal  of  civic  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  their  town. 
Many  flowers  and  vegetables  are 
grown  by  the  employees  and  in  this 
work  they  receive  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  mill  owners.  In  the 
spring,  free  seeds  are  distributed  to 
all  who  will  use  them  and  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  and  prettiest 
flowers,  best  vegetables  and  best 
kept  premises. 

There  are  four  churches  in  the 
village  and  the  workers  are  very 
religious,  and  all  of  them  attend  at 
both  church  services  and  Sunday 
school.  Tlie  people  are  unusually 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  schools. 
The  West  End  School,  which  was 
built  by  the  city  of  Gastonia,  is  lo- 
cated close  to  the  Loray  Mills.  It  is 
a  new  building  and  is  equipped  as 
handsomely  as  many  schools  in  the 


larger  cities.  The  Loray  Mill  chil- 
dren, who  attend  this  school,  are 
making  a  record  in  their  work  that 
shows  that  children  of  mill  parents 
are  in  every  way  as  bright  and  in- 
telligent as  those  of  any  other 
class.  The  school  building,  a  pic- 
ture of  which  is  shown  herewith, 
has  a  large  auditorium  which  is 
used  for  many  social  gatherings. 
Besides  various  forms  of  school  en- 
tertainments frequently  held  here, 
it  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  par- 
ent-teacher association,  and  other 
betterment  societies.  The  Ladies' 
Betterment  Society  is  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  mill  people  that 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  has  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence for  improvement  in  the  village. 
There  are  classes  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, domestic  science  and  similar 
subjects,  and  the  attendance  at 
these  classes  is  proof  of  the  valu- 
able and  interesting  work  they  are 
doing. 

A  spacious  playground  has  been 
constructed  and  is  fitted  up  with  all 
kinds  of  amusement  devices  and  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  the  children. 
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A  swimming  pool  has  also  been  built 
and  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  during  the  summer 
months. 

Athletics  of  all  kinds  are  very 
popular  at  Loray,  and  the  employees 
are  particularly  proud  of  their  base- 
ball team.  The  Loray  team  has  for 
years  not  only  made  a  big  reputation 
locally,  but  is  well  known  through- 
out this  section  as  one  of  the  fast- 
est amateur  teams  in  the  State. 
Many  games,  both  at  home  and  in 
other  towns,  are  played  each  sea- 
son. The  Loray  folks  are  enthusi- 
astic "fans." 

Another  organization  that  is  very 
popular  in  Gastonia  is  the  Loray 
band.  It  was  organized  a  good  many 
years  ago,  equipped  and  trained  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  mill  company.  This 
fine  band  not  only  gives  frequent 
concerts  for  the  Loray  people,  but  is 
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in  great  demand  for     the     various    public  celebrations  in  Gastonia. 


SCHOOL    THAT    LORAY    CHILDREN    ATTEND 


There  is  a  constant  manifestation 
of  the  desire  of  the  management  to 
i)e  of  service  in  every  way  to  their 
workers.  Innumerable  things  are 
done  that  will  provide  a  larger 
measure  for  their  comfort  and  the 
friendly  feeling  that  has  thus  been 
built  up  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  he  new  owners  of  the  Loray  Mills 
are  making  such  a  success  of  their 
work.  The  management  has  a  defi- 
nite scheme  of  welfare  work  that  is 
I  icing  systematically  carried  out  and 
during  the  coming  year  many  new 
activities  will  be  started  that  will  be 
nf  great  benefit  to  the  people. 

The  good  wages  that  are  made 
by  lh(>  employees  of  the  Loray  Mills 
enable  them  to  enjoy  a  good  share 
of  the  comforts  of  life  and  many  of 
(hem  not  only  live  well,  but  are  able 
lo  save  money  from  their  earnings, 
(jastonia  has  a  fine  class  of  mill 
workers. 
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CONESTEE    MILLS,    REEDY    RIVER,   S.   C. 


Greenvile,  S.  C.  is  a  city  of  many 
mills.  In  the  town  itself  and  in  the 
country  surrounding  it  there  are 
many  large,  prosperous  manufactur- 
ing plants.  Among  these  is  the 
Conestee  Mills,  which  is  located  on 
the  Reedy  river  about  seven  miles 
from  Greenville,  but  having  its  bus- 
iness offices  in  the  town. 

The  Conestee  plant  is  a  modern, 
well-equipped  din'.  having  all  the 
best  kind  of  mill  machinery,  and 
every  device  for  the  safety  of  its 
operatives.  The  most  important 
products  of  the  mill  are  sheetings 
and  drills  of  the  very  best  quality, 
both  as  to  material  and  workman- 
ship. The  capital  stock  amounts  to 
$200,000,  and  the  plant  consists  of 
20,292  spinflles  and   -ilS  looms.     The 


Conestee  Mills  have  as  their  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  Thomas  I. 
Charles,  a  man  noted  in  the  textile 
industry  in  the  South.  Mr.  Charles 
is  also  general  manager  of  the  mill, 
and  he  spares  no  effort  to  see  that 
the  mill  is  run  as  it  should  be.  He  is 
luitiring  in  his  interest  in  the  mill 
ilself  and  the  people  who  fmd  em- 
ployment in  it,  and  no  mill  anywhere 
is  more  thoroughly  directed  than 
the  Conestee  plant. 

Four  hundred  operatives  fmd 
employment  in  this  mill,  and  they 
make  their  homes  in  the  village 
built  for  them  by  the  mill,  and 
known  as  Conestee.  The  population 
of  the  village  of  Conestee  is  about 
twelve  hundred,  and  they  are  a  con- 
tented lot,  living  together  in  peace 


and  harmony.  The  village  of  Cones- 
tee has  an  unusually  pretty  envir- 
onment, being  so  far  from  any  city, 
and  situated  in  an  unusually  pretty 
part  of  South  Carolina.  The  climate 
is  healthful,  and  the  simple  life  of 
the  country  does  much  toward  keep- 
ing the  mill  employees  and  their 
families  in  the  pink  of  physical  con- 
dition. Pure  water  is  furnished 
from  deep  wells,  and  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  village  of  Cones- 
tee are  all  that  even  the  most  par- 
ticular could  wish  them  to  be.  The 
management  of  the  Conestee  Mills 
have  devoted  much  time  and  money 
to  placing  their  operatives  in  the 
best  living  conditions  to  be  had.  The 


managers  realize  that  the  employee 
who  lives  comfortably  is  in  the  best 
of  health  and  spirits,  is  the  one  who 
turns  out  the  best  work,  not  the  one 
who  is  rundown,  and  perpetually 
tired  and  nervous.  So  by  this  return, 
all  the  money  they  have  spent  in 
the  betterment  of  their  employees 
is  returned  to  them  with  interest. 
The  homes  of  Conestee  village  are 
indeed  flne  ones,  substantially  and 
attractively  built,  each  lot  having  a 
lot  100  by  200  feet,  which  the  fam- 
ilies use  for  vegetable  gardens. 
Many  of  the  mill  cottages  have  flow- 
ers planted  all  around  them,  which 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  genera!  ap- 
pearance of  things.    All  of  the  farn- 
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ilies  raise  fine  chickens,  and  som'3  of 
them  even  have  their  own  cows  and 
pigs,  and  by  all  these  means  the  cost 
of  living  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
management  of  the  mill  takes  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  all  the  pro- 
jects their  employees  undertake,  and 
especially  do  they  encourage  farm- 
ing and  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
chickens.  The  houses  themselves 
are  supplied  with  every  modern  con- 
venience. There  are  electric  lights 
in  every  room,  and  the  porches  are 
also  lighted  by  electricity.  The  vil- 
lage streets  have  street  lighting,  just 
as  one  would  And  in  a  city.  No 
charge  is  made  to  the  operatives 
for  the  use  of  their  homes.  This 
change  ^as  made  some  years  ago, 
when  so  many  of  the  leading  South- 
ern manufacturers  decided  not  to 
charge  their  operatives  for  the  cot- 
tages which  housed  them.  Neither 
is  there  any  charge  for  the  electri- 
city consumed  in  the  houses  of  the 
village.  Certainly  no  more  gener- 
ous conditions  than  these  are  to  be 
found  in  any  cotton  mill  in  the  coun- 
try. The  operatives  of  the  Cones- 
tee  Mills  may  well  consider  them- 
selves very  fortunate  to  live  under 
such  a  kind  regime,  and  they  do  ap- 


preciate fully  all  that  is  being  done 
to  make  their  lives  happy  and  com- 
fortable. 

As  to  the  school  facilities  in  Cones- 
tee  village,  they  are  what  one  would 
expect  in  such  a  modern,  complete 
industrial  village.  There  are  two 
fine  schools,  and  the  children  of  the 
village  have  every  opportunity  to 
secure  a  splendid  education  oilered 
them.  Four  experienced  teachers 
are  employed  in  the  day  school,  and 
these  teachers  have  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence over  all  they  come  in  con- 
tact with.  They  are  kind  and  tact- 
ful, and  are  as  fine  teachers  as  one 
could  find  in  any  city  school.  School 
attendance  in  Conestee  is  compul- 
sory, and  every  afternoon  the  list  of 
children  who  attended  school  that 
day  is  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  at 
the  entrance  to  the  mill,  so  that  the 
mill  people  can  see  at  a  glance 
whether  or  not  their  children  were 
at  school  that  day.  In  addition  to 
this  day  school,  the  mill  maintains  a 
night  school,  which  is  a  great  bene- 
fit to  those  who  have  to  work  in  the 
mill  in  the  daytime.  A  great  deal  of 
interest  is  manifested  in  this  night 
school,  and  many  of  the  older  peo- 
ple  of   the   mill    community   attend 


it  regularly.  Three  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  this  night  school — differ- 
ent ones  from  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  day  schools,  and  just 
as  efficient  and  capable. 

The  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
village  is  truly  remarkable.  Al- 
though Conestee  is  only  a  small  vil- 
lage, four  denominations  are  repre- 
sented there.  No  town  of  the  same 
size  in  the  state  can  boast  so  many 
churches  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. Splendid  Sunday  schools  are 
to  be  found  in  Conestee  also,  and 
the  attendance  upon  both  Sunday 
school  and  church  services  is  always 
large,  as  the  mill  people  arc  most 
spiritual  minded  and  I'eligious.  They 
ai'e  very  proud  of  their  many 
churches,  and  are  glad  and  eager  to 
work  for  them.  The  mill  manage- 
ment furthers  this  spirit,  as  it 
knows  that  where  the  Christian 
s[)irit  prevails,  there  will  be  no 
li-ouble.  Where  it  is  othcrwisi^,  law- 
lessness  and   immorality   exist. 

The  strictest  attention  is  paid  to 
the  health  of  the  community,  and 
the  Conestee  Mill  employs  a  res'dent 
physician  to  look  after  the  mill  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  with  no 


cost  whatever  to  them.  He  also 
fills  the  capacity  of  school  physi- 
cian. A  dentist  is  also  in  attendance 
at  the  school  once  each  week,  and 
each  child  in  the  school  is  required 
to  have  its  teeth  carefully  examined 
once  a  year,  and  any  work  that  may 
be  necessary  done.  They  must  have 
their  teeth  cleaned  thoroughly,  too, 
and  they  are  taught  the  correct  way 
to  use  the  toothbrush,  and  thus  keep 
their  teeth  so  well  that  they  will 
have  very  little  trouble  with  them. 
The  company  also  employs  the  ser- 
vices of  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
specialist,  and  every  child  under- 
goes a  thoroughly  examination  from 
him.  They  are  fitted  with  glasses 
if  this  is  necessary,  or  given  any 
ti'eal.meiil  that  the  doctor  sees  fit  to 
give  them.  Ears  and  throats  are 
carefully  watched,  and  the  older 
people  as  well  as  the  children  of  the 
community  consult  this  specialist, 
fn  this  way  the  health  conditions  in 
the  village  are  excellent,  and  a  min- 
imum of  delicate  sickly  children  is 
found.  The  fresh  country  air  is 
good  for  them,  and  they  enjov  play- 
ing all  over  the  viiltige.  The  mills 
have  an  unusually  healthy  location. 
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Union  Buffalo  Mills 

UNION,  S.  C. 

Locafod  at  Union,  S.  C.  on  the  Southern 
R.  R.  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  depot. 

Splendid  working  conditions  in  the 
mill.     Good  wages. 

Paved  sidewalks  in  village.  Houses 
(^quipped  with  both  hot  and  cold  water, 
bath  tubs  and  toilets.     Sewerage  system. 

Steam  Laundry  at  the  Buffalo  Plant 
serves   the  Union  village. 

Girls'  "Cheer  All"  Club.  Boy  Scouts. 
Well  ciiuipix'd  Day  Nursery. 

City  physicians  and  dentists  easily  ac- 
cessible. Ciraded  schools  and  High  school. 
Churches. 

City  Swimming  Pool  adjoins  village. 
Also  a  Baseball  Park.  Picture  shows  in 
city. 

City  stores  within  a  few  minutes'  walk. 
Company  Store  in  the  village. 

Health  of  the  community  good. 
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The  above  named  mills  comprise 
a  group  of  manufacturing  interests 
known  as  the  "Tanner  Group  of 
Mills"  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful,  up-to-date  and  modern 
mills  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
or  in  the  South.  Kenneth  S.  Tan- 
ner is  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  these  progressive  and  pros- 
perous cotton  mills.  Mr.  Tanner  is 
a  young  business  man  full  of  energy, 
enthusiasm  and  push,  a  typical 
young  American  fmancier,  possess- 
ed of  broad  and  democratic  ideas, 
keenly  alive  to  the  trend  of  the 
times.  One  naturally  expects  that 
Mr.  Tanner  would  make  a  success 
of  the  cotton  mill  business  since  he 
comes  from  a  family  of  cotton  men, 
his  father,  S.  B.  Tanner,  is  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  successful 
and  prosperous  textile  pioneers. 


Mr.  Tanner's  name  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  welfare  work  in  the  State. 
He  appreciates  how  much  the  suc- 
cess of  an  industrial  organization 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  help  em- 
ployed and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  and  work.  He  real- 
izes that  it  is  the  satisfied,  healthy, 
happy  operative  who  renders  the 
most  efficient  service,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  at  any  legitimate  ex- 
penditure which  will  improve  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of  his 
employees.  He  has  demonstrated  to 
his  entire  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
having  convincingly  proved  to  man- 
ufacturers much  older  and  more 
experienced  than  he,  that  such  ex- 
penditures are  the  very  best  possi- 
ble investment,  not  alone  because 
the  operatives  are  healthy  and  hap- 


py, but  because  of  the  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  consequently  the  in- 
creased production  of  high  stand- 
ard of  quality. 

The  welfare  department  of  Mr. 
Tanner's  mills  has  a  specified  bud- 
get set  aside  each  year  for  the  work, 
and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
employ  the  services  of  a  person 
trained  in  this  particular  line  of 
work.  Consequently  the  services  of 
Miss  Virginia  Graham  were  secur- 
ed as  director  of  welfare  work  and 
department  of  sanitation,  in  1917. 
As  soon  as  Miss  Graham  looked  over 
the  field,  in  her  careful,  thorough 
manner,  and  got  the  hang  of  things, 
she  appointed  assistants  in  each  of 
the  various  mill  villages  and  sot 
about  arousing  a  spirit  of  pride  in 
civic  improvements  among  the  mill 
families  and  getting  them  interested 


in  various  sorts  of  plans  for  their 
development  and  advancement. 
When  this  work  was  gotten  well  un- 
der way.  Miss  Graham  was  so  very 
intent  upon  securing  the  very  best 
ideas  for  the  development  of  her 
work  that  she  was  sent  upon  a  tour 
of  inspection  and  study  into  sixteen 
ditferent  mill  centers  of  the  South, 
where  she  was  most  likely  to  find 
the  most  up-to-date  and  modern 
methods  and  plans  for  the  carrying 
on  of  community  work.  Miss  Gra- 
ham is  a  woman  of  keen  intellect 
and  acute  insight,  as  well  as  a  per- 
son of  refinement  and  culture,  who 
has  had  the  very  best  educational 
advantages.  Naturally  when  she 
made  this  tour  of  inspection  she 
was  quick  to  grasp  the  situation  and 
readily  picked  out  the  best  plans 
and  methods  with   a  view  to  put- 
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ting  them  into  operation  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  her  own  work.  The  re- 
sult of  this  tour  of  inspection  has 
been  most  beneficial  and  broaden- 
ing; in  her  enthusiastic  way,  Miss 
Graham  was  able  to  make  her  as- 
sistants catch  the  spirit  of  her  vis- 
ion and  today  welfare  work  at  the 
Tanner  Mills  is  being  carried  on  in 
a  most  progressive  manner.  Miss 
Graham's  influence,  energy  and  tact 
has  accomplished  wonderful  results. 
Spencer  Mills  and  Spindale  Mills 
are  located  two  miles  from  Ruther- 
fordton  at  the  model  little  industrial 
village  known  as  Spindale.  These 
mills  are  located  side  by  side  and 
are  operated  under  identically  the 
same  conditions.  Mr.  K.  S.  Tanner 
is  president  and  treasurer  of  both 
plants.  The  Spencer  Mills  were 
founded  in  1916.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Tanner  as  officers  are  his  fa- 
ther, S.  B.  Tanner,  vice  president; 
W.  L.  Horn,  secretary,  and  R.  H. 
Kale,  superintendent.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  all  prominent  in  the  cot- 
ton mill  business  of  the  State  and 
are  progressive  business  men.  The 
capital  stock  of  Spencer  Mills  is 
$112,000.00.  The  mills  are  of  stand- 
ard mill  construction,  built  of  brick 
and  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as  pos- 
sible. The  equipment  consists  of 
8,500  spindles  which  are  driven  by 


electricity  and  there  are  125  persons 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
combed  yarns,  warps,  skeins,  cones 
and  tubes.  Working  conditions  have 
had  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  no  pains  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  in  making  them  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  The  very  best 
systems  for  humidificatinn,  ventila- 


tion and  lighting,  as  well  as  heating, 
have  been  installed,  everything 
about  the  plant  is  kept  in  a  spotless, 
sanitary  condition.  The  operatives 
are  a  high  class  lot  of  workers,  neat 
and  clean,  loyal  to  their  mills  and 
possessed  of  a  fine  intelligence 
which  makes  them  very  proficient 
and  skillful  workers. 


COMMUNITY   HOUSE  AT  FLORENCE   MILL 


Spindale  is  an  industrial  town  of 
great  natural  beauty  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  site  is  on  high  roll- 
ing land  with  a  fine  natural  drdain- 
age;  there  are  many  fine  old  forest 
trees  to  add  their  beauty  and  cool 
shade  to  the  picture.  The  village 
was  planned  and  laid  out  by  E.  S. 
Draper,  landscape  architect,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  G.  An  enormous 
amount  has  been  expended  in  grad- 
ing and  paving  the  streets  and  side- 
walks, planting  trees,  shrubbery  and 
hedges.  There  are  beautiful  drive- 
ways, pretty  parks  and  playgrounds 
and  here  and  there  in  most  attrac- 
tice  setting  40  pretty  cottages  of 
different  designs  have  been  built. 
No  two  cottages  visible  from  the 
same  point  are  alike.  They  are  all 
modern  in  every  respect  with  from 
four  to  six  rooms  each,  equipped 
with  electric  lights  and  waterworks. 
There  is  also  attached  to  each  one  a 
generous  plot  of  ground  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

A  great  many  splendid  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  vil- 
lage during  the  past  year,  and  a 
number  of  new,  modern  and  up-to- 
date  cottages  are  under  considera- 
tion. There  is  a  handsome  new 
school  building,  built  of  brick,  mod- 
ern both  as  to  design  and  equipment. 
This  school  is  under  the  direction 
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of  the  regular  district  school  board. 
There  is  a  nine-months  term  of  reg- 
ular public  school  work.  The  three 
teachers  employed  to  instruct  the 
one  hundred  pupils  that  are  in  regu- 
lar attendance  are  paid  by  public 
school  funds  and  special  tax  in  dis- 
trict. There  is  also  a  night  school 
for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who 
wish  to  study  in  the  evening. 

There  is  a  handsome  chiuTh  edi- 
fice of  pleasing  architecture  which 
is  undenominational.  This  church 
is  used  by  the  Baptists,  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians,  and  was  erected 


through  their  combined  efforts,  as- 
sisted by  the  mills.  There  are  two 
flourishing  Sunday  schools,  Meth- 
odist and  Baptist.  The  mill  people 
are  intensely  interested  in  all  relig- 
ious affairs  and  many  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  church 
and  Sunday  schools. 

There  is  also  a  handsome  commu- 
nity house,  which  is  the  center  of  all 
activities  and  social  life  in  the  vil- 
lage. There  is  a  Mothers'  Club,  and 
a  number  of  others  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  welfare  department. 
There     are     cooking     and     sewing 


classes  for  school  children,  and  also 
similar  classes  for  young  ladies  and 
women,  the  latter  are  held  in  the 
evening.  The  manual  training  and 
vocational  classes  for  boys  are  most 
interesting  and  well  attended.  Tex- 
tile classes,  gardening  and  canning 
clubs  and  many  other  kinds  of  clubs 
are  to  be  found  in  operation  at 
Spindale.  All  have  an  interested  and 
(Mildiusiastic  following.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  Girls'  Canning 
Club,  which  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  stimulate  interest  in  garden 
work  and  the  growing  of  fine  vege- 


tables. Picture  shows,  community 
sings,  entertainments  by  the  dra- 
matic clubs,  and  many  social  affairs 
are  given  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  village. 

The  establishment  of  a  Girls'  Co- 
operative Club  or  Home  where 
young  girls  and  women  may  enjoy 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  a 
home  life  at  actual  cost  of  running, 
and  where  a  kindly,  tactful  matron 
or  chaperone  is  always  in  charge, 
is  another  novel  feature  of  this  vil- 
lage. 

Athletics  arc  encouraged  and  va- 
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rious  sorts  of  sports  are  found  to 
be  popular  with  the  community; 
chief  of  these  is  baseball.  There 
are  always  several  good  teams  in 
the  village  and  there  are  many  hot- 
ly contested  games  in  the  season. 

Now  the  Spindale  Mills  were  es- 
tablished at  Spindale  in  1918  and  are 
up-to-date  in  every  sense  of  the 
word_  Mr.  Tanner  has  associated 
with  him  in  the  management  of 
these  mills,  J.  H.  Thomas  as  vice 
president,  G.  L.  Miller  as  secretary, 
and  R.  H.  Kale  is  superintendent  of 
these  mills,  as  well  as  of  the  Spencer 
Mills.  These  mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000.00.  They  are  very 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
Spencer  Mills  in  the  matter  of  living 
and  working  conditions.  Their 
equipment  consists  of  5,520  spindles 
and  they  manufacture  medium 
combed  yarns,  cones,  skeins,  tubes 
and  warps.  One  hundred  operatives 
are  employed  here,  and  the  village 
has  a  population  of  400  inhabitants, 
where  the  village  of  Spencer  Mills 
has  500  inhabitants.  Here  there  are 
only  30  houses  in  the  villge,  but  they 
are  just  as  modern,  just  as  conveni- 
ent and  comfortable,  and  just  as  at- 
tractive in  every  respect  as  those 
at  the  Spencer  Mills.  They,  too,  are 
equipped    with    water    and    electric 


lights,  and  the  village  is  equally  as 
pretty,  the  Draper  Landscape  Com- 
pany having  planned  and  built  the 
streets,  pavements,  parks,  play- 
grounds, etc. 

The  same  program  of  welfare 
work  is  in  operation  here  as  at  the 
other  mill  plant,  there  is  the  same 
enthusiastic  pride  and  support  given 
the  work  and  the  operatives  are  the 
sanif  high  class  of  self-respecting, 
intelligent  and  progressive  citizens. 
The  employees  at  both  mills  are 
very  thrifty,  probably  50  per  cent  of 
them  are  saving  money,  several  own 
farms  and  thoy  are  all  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  life  and  oftentimes  the 
luxuries.  Both  of  these  villages  are 
models  in  every  respect. 

The  Florence  Mills,  located  at 
Forest  City,  N.  C,  are  thn  oldest  of 
the  group.  They  manufacture  cot- 
ton flannels  and  cheviots.  The  offi- 
cers are  Charles  E.  Sampson,  presi- 
dent (of  New  York) ;  S.  B.  Tanner, 
of  Charlotte,  secretary-treasurer;  K. 
S.  Tanner,  assistant  treasurer;  with 
T.  B.  Covington,  superintendent. 
These  mills  have  built  a  new  addi- 
tion with  in  the  past  year  and  in- 
stalled new  machinery.  The  village 
is  being  beautified,  new  streets, 
driveways,  park  and  two  swimming 
pools  are  now  under  course  of  con- 


struction. Within  the  past  year  all 
Ihe  homes  have  been  remodelled 
and  repainted,  and  quite  a  number 
i)f  new  cottages  are  being  built  with 
every  modern  convenience,  baths, 
sewerage,  lights  and  water.  These 
cottages  have  been  planned  along 
I  he  most  scientific  lines.  Every 
house  in  the  village  has  electric 
lights  and  water,  and  if  not  equip- 
ped with  sewerage,  then  septic  tanks 
liave  been  installed,  and  house  rent 
is  free. 

A  handsome  large  community 
house,  which  is  most  complete  and 
attractive  in  arrangement  and 
eiiuiitmenf,  has  been  provided  for 
I  lie  iileasure  of  the  operatives  and 
their  families.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
all  modern  corveniences  and  the 
work  carried  oii  is  similar  to  that 
at  the  Spindale  Mills.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  program  of  the  community 
work:  Cooking  and  sewing  classes, 
for  school  children,  manual  training 
for  boys,  evening  classes  in  cooking 
and  sewing  for  young  ladies.  Moth- 
ers' Clubs— taking  up  home-mak- 
ing and  community  problems, 
heal  111  clinics:  summer  school  for 
children,  taking  up  nature  work, 
gardening  and  canning;  dramatic 
clubs,  night  schools  with  textile 
classes  for  adults,  and  numerous 
olhei-  lines  of  interest.  The  com- 
iiiimily   building    is    the    center    for 


the  various  activities  of  the  village. 
There  is  a  playground  for  group 
entertainments  and  recreation,  and 
during  the  summer  there  are  many 
outdoor  sports,  and  frequent  camp- 
ing trips  are  given. 

The  Cleghorn  Mills  are  the  second 
oldest  of  the  group.  They  are  locat- 
ed at  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  S.  B. 
Tanner  is  president;  K.  S.  Tanner, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  with  J.  0. 
Williams,  superintendent.  Combed 
yarns,  30s  to  50s,  are  the  products 
of  these  mills. 

Many  improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  village  and  mills.  The 
houses  are  being  remodeled  and  re- 
painted and  wired  for  electric  lights. 
New  streets  and  roads  have  just 
been  completed.  A  handsome,  com- 
modious community  building  has 
just  been  finished.  There  is  a  spa- 
cious reading  room  and  library  with 
a  splendid  collection  of  books,  mag- 
azines and  daily  papers,  baths,  so- 
cial halls,  domestic  science  rooms, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  sewing  room 
and  a  department  devoted  to  public 
health.  The  same  program  of  com- 
munity work  is  carried  on  here  as 
at  the  other  Tanner  Mills.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  employees  is  given  the 
utmost  consideration  and  is  regard- 
ed as  being  just  as  important  as 
keeping  the  plant  in  good  physical 
condition. 
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If  one  is  seeking  a  model  indus- 
trial city  where  welfare  work  is  rec- 
ognized as  of  paramount  importance 
let  him  make  a  visit  up  into  Rock- 
ingham county,  a  country  of  great 
natural  beauty  with  its  rolling  hills, 
fine  streams,  excellent  climate  and 
pure  water.  In  itself  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  industrial  organizations  de- 
sirous of  fme  health  conditions. 
At  the  town  of  Spray,  N.  C,  will 
be  seen  one  of  the  fmest,  most 
complete  industrial  cities  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. Here  is  found  a  beautiful  har- 
mony among  all  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  community,  all 
working  together  with  the  single 
idea  of  uplifting  and  improving  the 
human  element  of  their  great  fac- 
tories. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  and 
Health  was  organized  at  Spray  some 
twelve  years  ago.  It  includes  the 
workers   and   their   families   of   the 


mills  at  Spray,  Draper  and  Leaks- 
ville,  N.  C,  all  three  being  very 
closely  situated.  From  the  very  day 
this  work  was  organized  it  has  been 
co-operative  between  the  various 
mill  interests  located  at  these  points. 
The  combined  population  of  the 
three  towns  is  15.000  or  more.  And 
the  entire  conununity  is  wide  awake 
and  actively  progressive,  everybody 
works,  it  is  in  the  air,  this  spirit 
to  put  something  over,  to  do  some- 
thing, the  place  is  teeming  with  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm. 

The  limited  space  allotted  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  describe  the 
great  work  that  is  being  done  at 
Spray,  the  various  mill  companies 
of  these  villages.  Spray,  Draper  and 
Leaksville,  contribute  towards  the 
work  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  employees,  and  there  is  no 
limit  set  for  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare and  Health,  they  use  their 
judgment   and  are  ever  alert  to  put 


into  effect  new  ideas  and  new  meth- 
ods that  will  be  of  assistance  and 
benefit  to  the  operatives. 

Good  work  is  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
of  which  the  following  is  the 
personnel:  H.  W.  Owen,  system 
secretary;  J.  K.  McConnell,  general 
secretary  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
at  Spray;  Jerry  Simpson,  physical 
director;  Benj.  P.  Stroupe,  boys' 
secretary.  At  North  Spray,  T. 
Pinkney  Shinn,  general  secretary; 
V.  L.  Marsh,  assistant  secretary; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gordon,  woman 
worker.  At  Draper  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  John 
Fesperman  is  general  secretary, 
with  Messrs.  Meisemer  and  Adkins, 
assistant  secretaries,  and  Miss  Mary 
Gwynn,  woman  worker.  Miss  Lottie 
Spessard  is  general  secretary  of  the 
women's  work  which  is  conducted 
at  Spray  graded  school.  At  Leaks- 
ville A.  R.  Nason  is  general  secre- 


tary. Mr.  Owen  is  the  general  sec- 
retary of  all  the  "Ys"  and  meets 
with  the  other  secretaries  in  a 
weekly  conference  to  assist  them 
and  develop  plans. 

The  main  Y.  M.  G.  A.  and  Com- 
munity building  at  Spray  contain 
baths,  gymnasium,  bowling  alleys 
barber  shop,  educational  class  rooms 
for  night  classes,  reading  rooms 
where  current  numbers  of  the  best 
magazines  of  the  country  and  cop- 
ies of  the  most  popular  high  class 
fiction  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as 
standard  works,  motion  picture  hall, 
a  model  grill  room  and  cafeteria 
where  the  best  quality  of  food  is 
served  the  workers  at  noontime  at 
lowest  possible  cost;  club  rooms  for 
wom(Mi  with  a  kindly,  tactful,  care- 
fully trained  women  worker  in 
charge;  and  a  boys'  department 
complete  with  new  equipment  which 
has  just  recently     been     procured. 
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(1)  LEAKSVILLE  GRADED  SCHOOL; 

The  women  of  the  community  have 
equal  privileges  with  the  men  in  all 
the  features  of  the  building  that 
may  prove  of  interest  to  them. 
North  Spray  is  a  branch  of  Spray 
and  has  its  own  Community  Building 
complete  in  all  details.  This  is  op- 
erated by  the  Marshall  Field  inter- 
ests to  reach  employees  of  the  Spray 
Woolen  Mill  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Mill.  The  work  done  here  is  the 
same  as  in  the  other  communties 
only  it  is  not  so  large. 

A  handsome  building  at  Draper  is 
headquarters  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It 
is  most  complete  in  every  respect 
with  library,  reading  rooms,  for  both 
men  and  women;  shower  'baths  for 
both  sexes,  with  lockers  and  dressing 
rooms;  a  combination  gymnasium 
and  auditorium  in  which  gymna- 
sium classes  and  local  entertain- 
ments will  be  given,  in  fact  every- 
thing at  Spray  has  been  practically 
duplicated  at  Draper.  The  large 
cafeteria  stays  open  at  night  in 
order  to  serve  the  operatives  who 
work  at  night. 


(2)  SCHOOL  AT  DRaPER;  (3)  SPRAY  GRADED  SCHOOL;  (4)  SPRAY  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
AT  LEAKSVILLE;  (6)  NORTH  SPRAY  COMMUNITY  BUILDING 


(5)  COMMUNITY  HOUSE 


At  present  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Leaksville  is  using  the  upper  part  of 
a  store  for  gymnasium.  The  pres- 
ent "Y"  has  only  one  worker,  Mr. 
Nason,  as  secretary,  but  when  the 
new  building  which  is  in  the  course 
of  construction  is  completed  they 
will  have  to  have  a  woman  worker. 
The  building  being  erected  will  be 
similar  to  those  at  Draper  and  Spray 
with  every  department  complete 
and  up-to-date,  and  the  work  car- 
ried on  here  will  be  equal  to  that 
in  the  other  villages.  The  women 
will  share  equally  in  everything. 
The  Athena  Knitting  Mill,  Athena 
Spinning  Mill,  Wearwell  Bedspread 
Mill,  comprise  the  group  of  mills 
that  will  be  served  by  this  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Athletics  are  gr'catly  encouraged 
among  the  mill  people.  There  are 
eight  basketball  teams  in  the  com- 
munity, two  girls'  teams  playing 
games  with  outside  teams.  Four 
teams  compose  the  City  League,  two 
so-called  "Varsity"  teams  playing 
outside  teams.    Men  are  equally  as 


active  as  the  women,  indeed  they 
are  more  active  and  there  are  nu- 
merous spirited  contests  in  all  kinds 
of  athletics. 

Domestic  science  classes  are 
taught  in  all  the  different  commu- 
nity houses  and  many  women  and 
young  girls  are  instructed  in  useful 
arts  in  a  way  that  will  work  for  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  home 
and  health  conditions. 

The  three  communities,  Spray, 
Leaksville  and  Draper,  N.  C,  are 
often  spoken  of  as  the  "Tri-City." 
All  of  the  15,000  inhabitants  are  of 
pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood  and  speak 
the  English  language.  Most  of  these 
people  come  originally  from  the 
farms,  they  are  engaged  in  the  mills 
and  soon  become  skilled,  efficient 
workmen.  The  mills  produce  ging- 
hams, outings,  sheetings,  pillow 
cases,  cotton  and  woolen  blankets, 
ladies'  and  childrens'  underwear, 
plain  and  fancy  bed  spreads,  yarns 
and  flannels,  and  various  other  cot- 
ton and  woolen  products.  In  the 
mills  there  are  not  only  gentlemen, 


but  skilled  ladies  who  do  excellent 
work. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
"all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.'  Let  any  group  of  people 
work  incessantly  without  recreation 
and  they  lose  out  of  their  lives  many 
of  the  joys  and  pleasures  which 
their  Creator  intended  they  should 
have,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lot  of  "pep" 
and  enthusiasm  that  relaxation  and 
recreation  has  a  tendency  to  restore 
and  encourage. 

Among  many  other  recreational, 
educational,  entertaining  and  ennob- 
ling pastimes  which  have  been  in- 
augurated in  the  community  at 
Spray  is  a  fvdl  program  of  com- 
munity music.  This  community 
music  is  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
department  of  welfare.  To  insure 
the  progress  and  success  of  com- 
munity music  it  was  essential  that 
a  well-trained  leader  with  an  all- 
round  musical  education.  The  ser- 
vices of  Prof.  Orville  Paul  Manker 
were  secured  and  under  his  leader- 
ship  community   musical   activities 
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(1)  VIOLIN  CLASS;    (2)   BOYS  BAND;    (3)  CHILD'S  VIOLIN  CLASS;    (4)   TRI-CITY  BAND   LEAKSVILLE-SPRAY-DRAPER ;    (5)   TRAINING  COMMUNITY 

SONG  LEADERS;    (6)  "THERE  ARE  SMILES  THAT  MAKE  US  HAPPY." 


have  been  greatly  developed.  He 
capably  directs  bands,  glee  clubs, 
choral  societies,  orchestras,  com- 
munity singings,  pageants,  Hawaiian 
guitar  clubs  and  numerous  other 
musicals. 

In  planning  and  arranging  the 
bands  of  the  community  Prof.  Han- 
ker felt  that  each  community  should 
have  one  adult  band,  and  at  once 
set  about  developing  such  bands, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  searched 
out  a  leader  for  each  band.  When 
occasion  demands  he  combines  these 
three  bands  into  one  giving  him  an 
organization  with  50  pieces. 

In  order  that  he  might  keep  these 
adult  bands  up  to  full  strength  at 
all  times  he  at  once  set  about  devel- 
oping a  boys'  band.  The  boys  who 
compose  these  bands  are  from  10  to 
17  years  of  age  and  Professor  Man- 
ker  has  gotten  together  about  40  of 
these  boys  who  can  play  piccolos, 
cornets,  trombones,  bass  horns, 
saxaphones,  drums,  and  every  other 
sort  of  band  instrument.  Professor 
Manker  plays  and  teaches  all  the 
various  band  instruments  as  well 
as  guitar,  mandolin,  violin,  etc. 

Mr.  Manker  has  always  felt  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  some  bands 
have  trouble  is  because  of  lack  of 
vision.  He  says  if  you  look  in  a 
mirror  at  yourself  very  long  you 
will  get  disgusted,  and  that  it  is  the 
same  way  with  bands;  if  the  mem- 
bers always  think  of  themselves 
they  lose  interest  and  have  trouble 
and  quarrel  among  themselves,  so 
he  has  given  his  bands  a  fine  vision 


of  what  a  great  service  they  can 
perform  for  the  community;  his 
bands  have  caught  the  vision  and 
forgetting  themselves  they  render 
some  very  delightful  concerts  and 
are  happy  in  the  realization  of  the 
pleasure  they  are  giving  and  of  the 
good  they  accomplish.  The  com- 
bined organization  is  frequently  in- 
vited by  neighboring  cities  to  give 
entertainments.  Naturally  the  prep- 
aration of  these  programs  lends  suf- 
ficient interest  to  the  men  to  cause 
them  to  continue  their  studies  of 
music,  and  their  pride  in  the  organ- 
ization helps  them  to  develop  it. 
The  boys'  band  has  given  very  de- 
lightful concerts  in  the  community 


to  packed  houses.  At  most  all  of 
these  musical  programs  where 
there  are  large  groups  assembled 
the  audience  is  asked  to  sing,  a  fea- 
ture which  is  greatly  enjoyed. 

There  is  under  development  a 
large  class  on  the  violin.  There  are 
50  active  students,  and  more  are 
joining.  There  are  already  several 
accomplislied  violinists,  but  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  more  scope 
to  musical  expression  more  violin- 
ists are  being  trained  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  members 
from  the  band  groups  and  the  violin 
groups  may  be  combined  to  make  a 
symphony  orchestra.  There  is  al- 
ready an  orchestra  which  is  being 


"THE   CAROLINA"  GIRL'S   HOME 


developed,  and  being  augmented 
with  more  violinists  gives  promise 
of  becoming  a  fine  symphony  or- 
chestra. 

These  musical  organizations  play 
all  types  of  music,  ballads,  popular 
songs,  operatic  selections,  majectsic 
marches,  overtures,  concertos,  etc. 

There  are  also  two  Ladies'  Glee 
Clubs  of  fifteen  members  each. 
These  glee  clubs  sing,  play  on 
guitars,  mandolins,  ukeleles,  give 
readings,  pantomimes  and  give  very 
interesting  programs  in  themselves. 
Then  there  are  Hawaiian  guitar 
clubs  and  fiddlers'  conventions 
where  they  play  all  kinds  of  tunes 
from  "Dark  Town  Strutters  Ball"  to 
"Blowing  Bubbles."  There  are 
mouth  harp  clubs,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  beautiful  music  can  be 
made  with  just  ordinary  mouth 
harps  where  there  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  playing  at  one  time,  playing 
bass  and  alto  parts  along  with  melo- 
dies, and  the  pieces  played  are  not 
always  just  sentimental  little  times, 
they  can  play  some  nicer  selections 
including  military  marches  by 
Sousa.  There  are  two  male  quar- 
tettes in  the  community  that  take 
definite  and  active  part  in  the  com- 
munity programs.  Besides  there  is 
a  Choral  Society  of  about  200  mem- 
bers which  sings  cantatas,  light  op- 
era, etc. 

Each  morning  the  children  of  the 
schools  unite  in  big  children  sings 
in  groups  of  500  to  600,  in  which 
they  sing  all  types  of  songs.  From 
time  to  time  there  are  community 
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A  GROUP  OF   FIVE    HUNDRED  CHILDREN    SINGING 


sings  in  wiiich  the  adult  groups  as- 
semble and  sing.  Sometimes  they 
whistle,  but  they  always  go  away 
happy  and  glad  that  they  have  been 
there. 

In  conjunction  with  this  commu- 
nity music  a  dramatic  club  has  been 
organized  and  a  great  many  are 
trained  to  participate  in  the  pag- 
eants. A  community  Christmas  pag- 
eant is  now  under  way  in  which 
over  150  people  will  participate.  The 
mills  at  Spray  feel  that  of  all  the 
investments  that  they  have  made  in 
welfarework  no  one  is  more  worth 
while  than  the  investment  they  have 
made  in  community  music. 

jN'aturally,  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram of  community  music,  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  organization 
and  executive  ability.  The  proper 
selection  of  instruments  and  tutor- 
ing and  training  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  hard  work.  Mr. 
Manker  only  recently  made  a  trip  to 
New  York  to  purchase  in  the  mar- 
kets the  best  in  instruments  and 
study  off-hand  the  latest  in  musical 
productions  so  that  the  community 
might  have  the  best  in  its  musical 
work. 

Educational  facilities  at  Spray- 
Leaksville-Draper  villages  will  com- 
pare most  favorably  with  those  of 
any  other  industrial  community  of 
a  similar  population,  anywhere  in 
America.  The  Leaksville-Spray 
High  School  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  the  homes 
of  the  Leaksville-Spray  Institute. 
There  are  five  competent  teachers 
with  J.  M.  Gwynn,  principal.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  pupils  are  in 
attendance  at  this  school. 

I>eaksville  grammar  school  has  a 
fine  building  recently  enlarged,  with 
steam  heat,  shower  baths,  modern 
sanitary  plumbing  including  sani- 
tary drinking  fountains,  there  is  also 
a  splend'd  auditorium,  there  ar(> 
57.5  pupils.  There  is  also  a  new 
Leaksville  grammar  school  with  an 
attendmre  of  70  pupils.  The  Spray 
graded  school  build'ng  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  any- 
where; it  is  equipped  with  steam 
heat,  shower  baths,  gymnasium, 
large  auditorium,  modern  plumbing, 


sanitary  drinking  fountains,  and  ev- 
ery modern  convenience.  There  are 
590  pupils  who  are  being  instructed 
here.  North  Spray  is  a  branch  of 
Spray  and  has  its  own  modernly 
equipped  school  with  competent 
teachers  and  an  attendance  of  80 
children.  At  the  beautiful  Draper 
school  there  are  450  pupils.  This 
school  goes  through  the  first  year  of 
high  school. 

There  are  14  classes  of  vocational 
work;  1.50  men  are  in  these  classes, 
which  are  held  in  the  community 
buildings  of  the  three  towns.  They 
aid  the  operatives  in  performing 
their  duties  in  a  more  elTicient  man- 
ner. This  instruction  is  given  free 
of  charge,  the  teachers  being  taken 
from  the  overseers.  The  teachers 
are  paid  $50.00  for  20  lessons,  by  the 
State,  Fedi'ral  Government  and  local 
connnunify.  There  are  several 
classes  taught  by  the  teachers  in 
the  mills.  In  the  Spray  graded 
school  I  here  are  four  night  classes 
a  week  for  men  and  women  in  mills. 
Later  on  the  Spray-Draper-Leaks- 
ville  community  hopes  to  develop  a 
general  scheme  of  culture  and  edu- 
cation. 


The  villages  are  all  modern  and 
up-to-date,  with  well  paved  streets, 
sidewalks,  lights,  water,  sewerage, 
etc.  The  cottages  are  most  attrac- 
tive and  convenient.  A  sanitary  of- 
ficer is  employed  in  each  of  the  vil- 
lages to  see  that  everything  is  kept 
clean  and  sanitary.  All  garbage  is 
hauled  away  free  of  charge;  there 
are  no  mosquitoes  and  few  files. 

There  are  three  boarding  homes, 
the  Betty  Fields  Home  for  girls  at 
Leaksville  is  a  boarding  house  for 
working  girls;  the  Carolina  Home 
for  girls  and  boys — office  workers 
and  school  teachers;  the  River  View 
Home  for  boys  and  girls — mill  op- 
eratives. These  houses  may  be  de- 
scribed as  magnificent,  each  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  combination  dor- 
mitory, hotel  and  club  house,  with 
all  modern  conveniences  and  ap- 
pointnnmts,  furnace  heat,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  baths,  in- 
dividual beds,  piano,  library,  etc. 
These  were  erected  by  the  Marshall 
Field  interests — that  is  the  Carolina 
Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills.  These 
homes  are  all  in  charge  of  responsi- 
ble matrons.  There  is  a  new  home 
in    process    of    building    for    girls. 
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STORY   HOUR  AT  NURSERY 


closer  lo  I  he  cnnmumily.  This  will 
be  modern  in  all  respects. 

A  new  community  is  in  process 
of  construction.  The  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  E.  S.  Draper,  landscape 
architect,  of  Charlotte,  the  village  is 
most  modern  in  its  construction. 
The  idea  is  to  have  a  village  entirely 
different,  each  house  is  different  in 
architecture  and  coloring. 

Five  district  nurses,  who  live  in  a 
modern  nurses  home,  look  after  the 
health  of  the  community.  There  is 
no  charge  made  for  their  services 
to  the  people.  They  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  teaching  the  people 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  to  live  in 
sanitary  ways. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion among  these  people,  they  man- 
ifest great  pride  in  their  community, 
are  loyal  to  their  mills  and  are  al- 
ways ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  each  other. 

The  work  of  the  Spray  welfare  de- 
partment is  made  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain well  defined  principles  and  is 
carried  out  with  a  definite  object  in 
view.  The  raw  material  with  which 
it  works  is  human  nature  and  the 
product  obtained  is  happiness  and 
contentment.  To  balance  work 
with  recreation,  to  provide  every 
opportunity  for  useful  study,  to  de- 
velop the  mind  as  well  as  body  are 
some  of  the  objects  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  seeks  to  surround  those  who 
work  with  the  things  that  keep  life 
from  becoming  narrow  and  monoto- 
nous, and  to  encourage  every  form 
of  self  improvement.  The  success 
that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
departmoTit  is  fine  evidence  that  the 
work  has  not  been  misdirected.  Nor 
must  anything  the  Spray  welfare 
di'parlmenf  does  be  confused  with 
charity,  llcj;)  those  who  will  help 
themselves  is  the  fundamental  idea 
in  thn  development  of  the  work,  and 
there'n  is  another  reason  for  the  fine 
results  attained. 

In  the  line  of  santation  and 
health,  every  effort  is  made  to  make 
these  conditions  ideal.  No  charge  is 
made  for  the  services  of  the  four 
district  nurses,  who  are  constantly 
on  the  alert  with  their  automobiles. 
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Avondale  Mills,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

OWNING  AND  OPERATING  THE 

Pell  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pell  City,  Ala.  Sycamore  Mills,  Sycamore,  Ala. 

Alexander  City  Cotton  Mills,  Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Eva  Jane  Mills,  Sylacauga,  Ala.  Central  Mill,  Sylacauga,  Alabama 

Catherine  Mills,  Sylacauga,  Ala.  Sallie  B.  Mills,  Sylacauga,  Ala. 
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One  of  our  Hospitals  where  a  doctor,  nurse  and  an  assistant 
are  always  on    hand    for   visiting  as    well  as    ward    work. 


Cut  above  shows  Kindergarten  and  Nursery  in  the  fore- 
ground with  two-story  School  Building  to  the  left  and  the 
park  in  the  rear,  owned  by  the  mills  and  for  the  use  of  mill 
children.  Below — Kindergarten  children  at  one  of  the 
mills  playing  outside  in  charge  of  the  Directress.  Cut  to 
right — First  Methodist  Church  in  the  Mill  Village  at  Syla- 
cauga, where  at  present  a  very  handsome  brick  Baptist 
church  is  also  under  construction. 
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Avondale  Mills,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


ABOVE — A  type  of  reinforced  concrete  four-room  apartment  terrace 
now  being  erected  for  our  Birmingham  plant,  each  apartment  being 
provided  with  bath,  running  water,  etc.,  and  which  will  rent  for  $8 
per  apartment  per  month. 

BELOW — Avondale   Mill   Band   of  forty   pieces,  in   summer  attire. 
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Green  River  Manufacturing  Co. 


GREEN    RIVER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    TUXEDO,    N.    C. 


In  April,  1907,  J.  0.  Bell  and  some 
associates  founded  the  Green  River 
Manufacturing  Company,  Tuxedo,  a 
little  town  in  Henderson  county,  N. 
C,  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
plant.  Tuxedo  is  on  the  Southern 
Railway,  way  up  in  the  mountains 
of  this  state,  which  are  so  famous 
for  their  wonderful  beauty.  It  has 
of  course,  the  mountain  climate 
which  is  so  inducive  to  good  health, 
mountain  water,  pure  and  cold,  and 
being  on  the  Southern  railway,  the 
shipping  facilities  are  of  the  best. 
Mr.  Bell  was  quick  to  realize  the 
advantage  of  such  a  situation,  and 
in  a  short  time,  he  and  other  men 
associated  with  him  , turned  the  hills 
and  timberlands  which  they  had 
chosen  for  their  site,  into  a  hustling 
industrial  village.  They  capitalized 
their  plant  at  $100,000,  installed  8.- 
000  spindles,  and  operated  the  plant 
by  means  of  water  and  electric  pow- 
er. The  output  of  the  GreenRiver 
Manufacturing  Company  is  comb- 
ed yarns,  60s  to  80s.  These  yarns 
are  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  them  all 


over  this  country,  and  they  have 
made  a  tine  name  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Bell  has  spared  no  expense  to 
make  this  plant  "one  of  the  finest," 
and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
his  enterprise.  He  has  bettered  liv- 
ing conditions  among  his  employees 
from  time  to  time.  Most  of  the  op- 
eratives came  from  the  mountains 
surrounding  Tuxedo,  poverty-strick- 
en people,  and  uneducated  when 
they  first  presented  themselves  at 
the  mill  for  employment.  These 
people  have  some  of  the  best  blood 
in  America  in  their  veins,  but  sim- 
ply had  never  had  any  opportunity 
presented  them  to  better  them- 
selves. They  are  quick  to  learn  and 
intelligent,  and  soon  become  skillful 
in  the  operation  of  the  mill  ma- 
chinery, and  thus  make  good  wages. 
They  become  very  much  interested 
in  their  work,  and  do  their  very  best 
every  day  to  make  their  work  all  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Bell  stays  on  the  job 
and  makes  it  his  business  to  know 
his  operatives  and  to  make  them 
personal  friends  of  his.  He  is  a  man 
.)f   splendid   character   and   a   great 


deal  of  tact  and  good  common  sense. 
All  his  operatives  like  him,  and  do 
their  best  work  to  please  him,  as  he 
is  always  doing  things  that  give  them 
pleasure. 

The  village  in  which  the  mill 
workers  make  their  homes,  is  as 
might  be  expected,  an  unusually 
pretty  one,  being  in  a  section  of  such 
great  natural  beauty.  Mr.  Bell  him- 
self planned  this  village,  and  it  con- 
tains houses  of  the  bungalow  type 
of  architecture  that  is  so  popular 
nowadays.  These  bungalows  are 
the  last  word  in  beauty  and  com- 
fort, and  are  located  on  a  gentle 
sloping  hillside,  whicn  affords  splen- 
did drainage.  The  homes  of  the 
village  are  electrically  lighted,  and 
the  streets  are  also  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. Each  house  has  water  and 
the  most  approved  sanitary  toilets 
have  been  installed  in  the  village 
homes.  Each  house  has  a  yard  large 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers or  vegetables,  and  the  owners 
of  the  houses  do  all  in  their  power 
to  encourage  gardening  and  farm- 
ing among  their  operatives.     Many 


of  the  houses  are  ornamented  by 
thick  vines,  which  add  much  to  their 
beauty.  The  management  of  the 
mills  has  organized  a  canning  club, 
which  adds  much  to  the  interest  in 
gardening.  This  canning  club  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  experienced 
instructor.  Since  the  Canning  Club 
has  been  organized,  the  operatives 
have  discovered  that  they  can  save 
a  great  deal  by  raising  and  canning 
their  own  vegetables. 

A  play  ground  and  a  park  have 
both  been  built  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  mill  operatives,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village  use  these  a  great 
deal.  The  park  is  the  scene  of  many 
social  gatherings  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  is  pretty  and  well 
designed. 

A  modern  brick  school  building 
has  been  erected  by  the  mill  at  great 
expense,  and  this  building  has  been 
equipped  with  all  modern  contriv- 
ances, and  no  more  fully  equipped 
school  building  could  be  found  any- 
where. Three  teachers  are  in  charge 
here,  and  they  are  paid  by  the  mill 
and   the   county  jointly.     The     en- 
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rollment  of  the  school  is  125,  and 
the  mill  children  make  fine  quick 
pupils,  eager  and  quick  to  learn. 
They  know  that  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow are  the  earnest  students  of 
today,  and  they  work  hard  to  lead 
their  classes.  They  are  most  regu- 
lar in  attendance,  and  are  as  dili- 
gent students  as  any  group  of  chil- 
dren anywhere.  The  mill  manage- 
ment takes  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  children  of  the  community,  and 
keeps  a  careful  eye  on  the  young 
men  who  promise  to  develop  into 
textile  leaders  of  the  future. 

The  Green  River  Mill  village  con- 
tams  one  church — a  Baptist  one,  and 
this  church  has  a  Sunday  school 
with  it.  The  members  support  it 
most  willingly,  and  there  is  a  large 
attendance  at  every  service.  Much 
interest  is  taken  in  church  work  by 
the  mill  people,  and  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  village  is  a  fine 
one.  A  most  important  feature  is 
the  library  where  the  people  have 
placed  at  the  disposal  all  the  best 
literature   of   the   day,   and   current 


papers  that  enable  them  to  keep 
well-informed  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  today.  The  mill  peo- 
ple are  most  anxious  to  be  well- 
read,  and  spend  many  spare  hours 
in  the  library. 

The  mill  employes  a  trained  nurse 
and  a  tine  physician  to  look  after  the 
health  of  the  villagers.  The  nurse 
has  also  played  the  part  of  village 
welfare  wnrkers,  and  has  gone 
around  a  great  deal  among  the  mill 
families,  teaching  I  hem  hygiene  and 
tactfully  correcting  what  mistakes 
they  may  be  making  in  respect  to 
health  in  their  homes.  uDring  the 
recent  epidemic  of  Spanish  influen- 
za that  scourged  this  country,  noble 
work  was  done  among  the  mill  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Bell  was  on  the  job  all  the 
time.  When  a  call  was  sent  in  for 
a  nurse  and  none  was  to  be  had,  he 
would  go  himself  and  do  what  ho 
could  to  be  of  assistance  m  alleviat- 
ing the  suffering.  No  expense  or 
pains  were  spared  to  handle  the  ter- 
rible situation  as  best  it  could  be 
handled.      There     wtn'e      very      few 


deaths  as  a  result,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mill  deserves  much 
credit  for  its  splendid  handling  of  the 
situation. 

The  village  has  one  policeman 
who,  however,  leads  an  idle  life  as 
there  is  never  any  trouble  whatever 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  villagL-. 
All  is  peace  and  good  will,  and  the 
spirit  of  harmony  is  unbroken  by 
fights,  strikes  or  any  disturbances. 

The  employees  of  the  Green  River 
Maiuifacluring  Company  receive 
reas(ti)ably  high  wages,  and  many  of 
them  are  saving  their  money.  Six 
per  cent  of  the  operatives  own  their 
own  homes,  and  take  great  pride  in 
this  fact.  There  are  105  homes  in 
the  village,  and  500  people. 

As  to  the  mill  buildings,  they  are 
of  standard  mill  construction,  of 
brick,  and  equipped  with  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  mill  ma- 
chines. They  are  well  heated, 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  all  safe- 
ty devices  for  the  safety  of  the  op- 
eratives have  been  installed. 

The   Green  River     Manufacturing 


Company  has  as  its  officers:  S.  B. 
Tanner,  of  Charlotte,  president;  J. 
A.  Durham,  vice  president;  J.  A. 
Bell,  secretary,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  high- 
est type  of  business  man  of  today — • 
full  of  determination  and  pep.  Mr. 
Tanner,  the  president  is  so  well 
known  that  he  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  anyone.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  is  president  of  the  great  Tann(>r 
chain  of  mills,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  thi^  textile  industry 
today. 

The  people  are  very  thrifty  and 
progressive.  Have  just  had  a  com- 
munity fair,  showing  the  various  re- 
sources of  the  village:  winter  gar- 
den produce,  canned  goods,  jellies, 
pickles,  dairy  products,  home  grown 
meats,  etc.,  fancy  work,  dresses, 
suits,  hats,  made  over  garments  and 
flowers.  Prizes  are  given  each  year 
on  gardening,  yards  and  home-mak- 
ing. This  arouses  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
among  the  families  and  many  fine 
gardens,  beautiful  yards,  and  well- 
ke[)f    homes  are   the   residt. 
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W.  S.  Gray  Cotton  Mills 


The  sploiiclid  \V.  S.  Gray  Cotton 
Mills,  located  at  Woodruff,  S.  C, 
is  one  of  the  successful  enterprises 
of  which  the  Grays  of  Woodrutf  are 
at  the  head.  W.  H.  Gray  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  I.  W.  Gray  vice 
president;  D.  B.  Irby,  secretary  and 
J.  A.  Jenkins,   superintendent. 

The  capital  stock  is  $220,000,000, 
operating  20,000  spindles  in  the 
manufacture    of    combed   yarns. 

In  securing  data  for  the  stories 
written  here  in  connection  with  the 
photographs  which  are  copied,  the 
writer  has  met  with  prompt  and 
courteous  treatment  from  the  man- 
ufacturers all  over  the  great  cotton 
section  of  the  Southland.  Cotton 
manufacturers  realize  that  for  many 
years  past  they  have  been  grossly 
misrepresented  before  the  public  by 
unprincipled;  sensational  writers 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  actual 
facts  concerning  real  living  condi- 
tions among  the  majority  of  cotton 
mills  in  the  South,  or  who,  perhaps, 
were  only  familiar  with  living  con- 
ditions at  Northern  cotton  mills,  be- 
tween which  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison. For  this  reason  the  man- 
ufacturers in  the  South  are  espec- 
ially anxious  to  be  set  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  not  only  for  their 
own  sakes  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
vast  army  of  men  and  women  who 
are  employed  in  the  mills  of  the 
South. 

At  the  W.  S.  Gray  Cotton  Mills 
250  persons  are  employed,  they  live 
in  the  mill  village  which  has  a 
population  of  350  people.  The  man- 
agement have  set  their  village  in 
a  pretty  spot  with  good  natural 
drainage,  trees  have  been  planted 
and  the  streets  and  pavements  are 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  since  the 
plant  and  village  are  within  the 
limits  of  Woodruff,  the  homes  have 
both  water  and  sewerage  and  elec- 


cric  lights.  The  houses  built  by  the 
company  are  frame  buildings,  some 
nine  rooms,  others  have  three, 
four  and  six  rooms,  the  latter  are 
cottages.  There  are  92  of  these 
homes  in  all  and  they  are  kept  in 
good  repair  and  are  neat  and  com- 
fortable. Some  few  of  the  opera- 
tives own  their  homes.  The  rent 
charged  operatives  is  a  nominal 
sum.  In  connection  with  each  homo 
there  is  an  abundance  of  room  for 
a  good  garden  and  lots  of  flowers; 
chickens  are  raised,  too.  These  gar- 
dens have  done  a  great  deal  toward 
helping  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  they  are  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  mill  families,  for 
most  of  the  operatives  come  from 
the  nearby  country  where  they 
have  tilled  the  soil  for  generations 
and  love  the  fresh  air  and  the  sight 
of  growing  things  is  still  strong 
within  them.  Here  at  the  mills 
they  have  prospered  and  fully  20 
per  cent  of  them  have  saved  money 
out  of  the  good  wages  paid  them, 
while  out  on  rented  farms  in  the 
country  they  had  very  little  ready 
money  and  very  few  comforts  in 
their  homes.  Working  and  living 
in  the  mill  commimity  has  enabled 
them  to  give  their  children  educa- 
tional, religious  and  social  advan- 
tages that  were  never  dreamed  of 
in  the  country. 

The  children  from  the  mill  vil- 
lage attend  the  graded  schools  of 
Woodruff  where  they  have  splendid 
educational  advantages.  The  man- 
agement has  built  a  substantial 
school  building  in  the  mill  com- 
munity where  the  little  children 
are  sent  to  school,  two  teachers  be- 
ing in  charge  of  this  school.  There 
is  also  a  night  school  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  persons  working  during 
the  day  and  desiring  to  pursue 
their  studies  further. 


A  number  of  churches  in  the 
town  offer  exceptionally  good  ad- 
vantages for  religious  devotions. 
The  management  has  built  a  nice 
church  in  the  village  especially  for 
the  mill  people;  the  company  pays 
the  pastor  and  maintains  the 
church.  There  are  good  Sunday 
schools  wherever  there  are 
churches. 

The  mill  operatives  have  all  the 
privileges;  and  advantages  of  the 
little  city.  These  people  mani- 
fest a  great  deal  of  civic  pride  in 
the  affairs  of  their  village  and  town. 
A  trained  welfare  worker  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  them  in  this  line. 
She  has  organized  welfare  work  in 
the  village  and  has  been  the  means 
of  helping  the  people  to  live  in  a 
more  healthful,  sanitary  manner. 
The  management  feels  that  any 
amount  spent  for  the  benefit  of 
their  operatives  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. They  employ  a  high  class 
of  operatives  in  their  mills  and  in 
order  to  keep  such  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive people  contented  and  happy 
they  are  glad  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible for  their  improvement.  They 
manifest  a  very  kindly  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  their  operatives  and 
are  ever  ready  to  help  them  with 
any  personal  affair,  and  if  the  oper- 
ative is  in  need  of  money  it  is 
loaned  to  him  and  plenty  of  time 
given  to  pay  it  back.  If  there  is 
sickness  in  the  families  the  manage- 
ment sees  to  it  personally  that  the 
patient  has  the  best  of  care  and  at- 
tention. Practically  all  of  the  op- 
eratives are  insured  by  the  com- 
pany and  this  is  a  matter  of  much 
benefit  to  them  when  it  comes  to 
paying  doctors'  bills,  nurses,  etc. 

The  mills  themselves  are  of 
standard  brick  construction.  Notice 
the  pictures,  see  what  a  splendid 
plant  the  W.  S.  Gray  Mills  is.    Spe- 


W.  S.  GRAY  COTTON 

cial  attention  has  been  given  to  ob- 
taining the  best  possible  working 
conditions.  There  is  plenty  of  light, 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  the 
systems  of  artificial  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  are  of  the  most 
approved  type.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  equipment,  the  manage- 
ment is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
devices  that  will  facilitate  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  workers.  Many  of 
the  operatives  have  been  with  the 
factory  since  it  was  started  and 
they  are  quite  skilled  and  frequent- 
ly positions  of  authority  and  impor- 
tance are  filled  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  mills.  The  management 
believes  in  helping  those  who  help 
themselves  and  when  an  operative 
is  inclined  to  push  ahead  and  climb 
he  is  given  every  encouragement. 
These  mills  have  long  since  discov- 
ered that  it  is  the  efficient  employee 
that  is  most  interested  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  factory  and  who  will 
render  the  highest  quality  of  pro- 
duction. Such  a  worker  takes  pride 
in  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of 
goods  manufactured  and  upon  this 
high  standard  of  quality  depends 
the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the 
mills.  Hence  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  expenditures  for  the  education 
and  enlightenment  of  operatives  is 
producing  a  two-fold  result — mak- 
ing an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
products  of  the  mills  and  develop- 
ing the  operatives  into  a  higher, 
finer  type  of  citizens.  Another  point 
in  favor  of  welfare  work  and  good 
living  conditions  for  the  mill  opera- 
tive that  has  been  demonstrated  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  most 
concerned  is  the  fact  that  the  more 
intelligent  the  operative  the  more 
reasonable  he  is  and  the  easier  to 
get  along  with.  He  appreciates  his 
comfortable  surroundings  and  the 
interest  and  friendship  of  his  em- 
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ployer  and  gives  a  good,  honest  day's 
work  in  return. 

In  the  case  of  the  W.  S.  Gray 
Mills,  both  Mr.  Irby,  the  genial  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  effi- 
cient superintendent,  are  not  only 
expert  textile  men,  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  the  cotton  mill  busi- 
ness, but  they  are  possessed  of  the 


happy  faculty  of  maki,ng  friends 
with  their  operatives  and  making 
them  feel  the  sincerity  of  their  in- 
terest in  them.  To  these  two  gen- 
tlemen is  largely  due  the  credit  for 
the  smooth  manner  in  which  the 
W.  S.  Gray  Mills  are.  conducted. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  trouble, 
and  when  a  dispute  does  arise  the 


operatives  are  always  sufre  of  a 
sympathetic  hearing  and  full  con- 
sideration of  their  side  of  I  he  mat- 
ter. 

The  W.  S.  Gray  Mills  are  in  a 
most  prosperous  state  largely  due 
to  the  untiring  energy  and  fine 
business  ability  of  Mr.  Irby  and  Mr. 
Jenkins. 


The  management  of  the  mills  are 
greatly  interested  in  community  and 
welfare  work  in  the  village,  they  feel 
that  anything  in  the  way  of  time 
and  money  spent  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  their  opera- 
tives is  a  good  investment. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
<if  this  mill. 


(1)  SCHOOL  AT  WOODRUFF;    (2)  CHURCH;    (3)    RESIDENCE  OF  D.  B.  I  RBY;   (4)   MILL  STREET. 
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Pomona  Mills  Company 


These  mills  are  beautifully  locat- 
ed on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railway  between  Atlanta  and  Wash- 
ington in  the  western  suburbs  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  A  town  of  ap- 
proximately 50,000,  and  one  that  is 
growing  in  leaps  and  bounds  from 
every  standpoint,  Greensboro  is  a 
most  progressive  city,  with  several 
splendid  colleges  and  a  splendid 
system  of  public  schools.  Indeed  its 
educational  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  State. 

Pomona  Mills  were  founded  in 
1909.  The  present  officers  are:  J.  E. 
Latham,  president;  Pierce  C.  Ruck- 
er,  vice  president;  C.  W.  Causey, 
treasurer  and  manager,  D.  Sutcliffe, 
superintendent.  The  capital  stock 
is  $228,900.00,  the  machinery  con- 
sists of  24.416  spindles  and  650 
looms.  The  Pomona  Mills  Company 
has  authorized  and  ground  has  al- 
ready been  broken  for,  an  addition 
to  the  plant  which  will  cost,  when 
completed,  aroimd  .$400,000  00.  They 
expect  to  install  a  dye  plant  and  put 
in  equipment  to  take  care  of  the 
production  of  their  looms,  including 
a  number  of  new  looms  soon  to  be 
installed.  This  colored  work  will 
consist  of  fast  dyed  wash  goods, 
fabrics  for  ladies'  dresses,  children's 
rompers  and  middy  blouse  goods. 
The  present  mills  consist  of  two 
building's  of  modern  mill  construc- 
tion. In  No.  1  carding  and  spinning 
is  done,  while  No.  2  is  the  weaving 
dapartment.  Engine  and  boiler 
rooms  are  detached.  The  products 
are  corduroy,  romper  cloth,  coutils 
and  yarns.  These  goods  are  all  of 
such  a  superior  quality  that  thoy 
have  won  a  fine  reputation  through- 
out the  country. 

Between  450  and  500  operatives 
are  employed  and  this  number  will 
be  largely  increased  as  soon  as  the 
new  addition  to  the  mills  is  com- 
pleted. The  population  of  the  vil- 
lage is  about  1.500.  The  mills  have 
built  175  cottages  and  50  "Aladdin" 
houses;  they  consist  of  from  three 
to  six  rooms  each,  with  all  mod- 
ern conveniences,  such  as  sewerage, 
water  and  electric  lights.  The  man- 
agement has  only  just  recently  au- 
thorized the  building  of  a  number 
of   new    houses    for    its    operatives. 


These  houses  will  be  of  the  latest 
"Aladdin"  bungalow  type,  and  will 
be  fitted  with  electric  lights  and 
all  other  conveniences.  They  are  be- 
ing built  with  the  one  idea  of  com- 
pactness, comfort  and  beauty  and 
will  be  a  creditable  addition  to  the 
already    delightful    village. 

The  management  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  beautifying 
their  village.  It  is  splendidly  lo- 
cated on  an  elevation  that  affords 
a  good  natural  drainage.  The  whole 
village  is  built  in  a  grove  of  large 
oak  trees,  the  site  being  an  ideal 
one.  The  streets  and  pavements  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Trees  and 
shrubbery  have  been  planted 
throughout  the  village  by  a  land- 
scape artist  who  understands  his 
business  thoroughly,  and  they  great- 
ly enhance  its  appearance. 

The  mill  people  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  civic  pride  instilled  into 
them  and  they  delight  in  well  kept 
lawns,  which  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  homes.  Bright  flow- 
ers and  clinging  vines  beautify  the 
cottages  and  the  thrifty  spirit  of 
the  operatives  is  demonstrated  in 
the  fine  vegetable  gardens  that  are 
so  much  in  evidence  in  the  commu- 
nity. In  addition  to  the  gardens  at- 
tached to  the  cottages  the  owners 
have  encouraged  the  growing  of  veg- 
etables by  the  operatives  by  donat- 
ing a  large  tract  of  land  contiguous 
to  the  mills  for  that  purpose  and 
the  result  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe.  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  Pomona  Mills  is  not 
only  a  good  cotton  mill  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  busi- 
ness from  the  ground  up,  but  he  is 
an  enthusiastic  worker  both  for 
production  and  cleanliness,  as  well 
as  for  comfort  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings for  his  help.  In  his  pro- 
gressive ideas  along  these  lines  he 
has  the  hearty  co-operation,  en- 
couragement and  support  of  the 
treasurer  and  general  manager,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Causey.  The  latter  is  a 
broad-minded,  big-hearted  gentle- 
man who  entertains  due  regard  for 
his  employees  and  wants  them  to  be 
comfortable  and  pleasant  during 
their  working  hours  as  well  as  dur- 


ing their  hours  of  recreation.  He 
furnishes  them  with  a  free  library 
and  reading  rooms  where  all  the 
latest  books  and  magazines  may  be 
had  entirely  free  of  cost.  These  fa- 
cilities mean  that  the  cotton  mill 
operatives  at  Pomona  Mills  are  up- 
to-ilate  and  can  converse  intelli- 
gently on  any  topic  of  the  day. 

At  Pomona  Mills,  as  is  the  case  at 
every  modern  cotton  mill  that  is  lo- 
cated in  the  South,  education  is 
of  paramovmt  importance.  The  man- 
agement spare  no  pains  in  giving 
the  children  in  the  mill  village  the 
very  best  possible  educational  ad- 
vantages. The  schoolhouse  at  Po- 
mona Mills  is  a  large,  modernly 
equipped  building.  Seven  grades 
are  taught,  five  teachers-  are  em- 
ployed by  the  mills  and  about  165 
children  are  in  regular  attendance. 
After  the  children  go  through  the 
grades  of  the  school  in  the  mill  vil- 
lage they  attend  the  public  schools 
of  Pomona,  many  of  them  go  on 
through  high  school  and  even  into 
college. 

There  are  churches,  too,  for  no 
mill  village  is  complete  without  its 
place  of  worship  and  Sunday  school 
for  the  children.  The  people  at  Po- 
mona attend  the  religious  services 
in  large  mmibers  and  take  active  in- 
terest. 

These  mills  employ  the  services 
of  a  tireless  welfare  worker  who 
spares  no  pains  in  seeing  that  every- 
one with  whom  she  comes  in  contact 
has  plenty  of  wholesome,  unlifting 
entertainment.  In  addition  to  this, 
she  conducts  classes  in  domestic 
science,  home  canning,  sewing  and 
similar  subjects.  The  community 
house  is  headquarters  for  the  va- 
rious clubs  and  is  modern  both  as 
to  equipment  and  furnishings  and 
is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the 
mill  people.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
observer  of  the  splendid  influence 
resulting  from  the  efforts  of  this 
welfare  worker. 

The  trained  welfare  worker  em- 
ployed by  the  Pomona  Mills  is  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Ruffin,  who  is  a  great  garden 
and  home  canning  enthusiast.  The 
mill  company  has  furnished  a  can- 
ning outfit  free,  and  the  girls  and 
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mothers  are  taught  the  most  con- 
venient and  modern  methods  of 
canning  and  preserving.  Several 
families  have  stored  away  their  win- 
ter's supplies  from  this  home  can- 
ning club. 

Mrs.  Ruffin  lays  special  stress  on 
domestic  science,  and  looks  after  the 
general  welfare  of  the  entire  village. 
Free  reading  rooms  are  furnished 
where  the  people  may  secure  books, 
magazines  and  papers  whenever 
they  wish. 

The  classes  in  domestic  science 
are  a  boon  to  the  housewives  and 
the  young  girls  who  will  be  house- 
keepers some  day.  The  health  of 
many  of  the  families  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  women  of  the  family  have 
obtained  from  attending  these 
classes  and  have  put  into  practice 
in  their  homes.  These  women  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  learn  the 
art  of  cooking  and  housekeeping 
before  coming  into  the  mill  com- 
munity and  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  make  improvements. 
They  have  the  money  since  they  are 
receiving  such  good  wages,  but  they 
have  not  had  instruction  and  are 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  dietetics  and 
do  not  know  how  to  get  the  best 
food  and  prepare  it  in  a  wholesome 
manner. 

An  instance  of  the  progressiveness 
of  these  mills  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  their  employees  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Causey  has  plans  under  consid- 
eration for  the  immediate  erection 
of  a  modern  dairy  or  milking  barn, 
to  be  equipped  with  automatic 
feeds,  steel  stanchions  and  other 
conveniences.  This  barn  will  ac- 
conmiodate  25  or  more  cows,  and 
will  add  to  the  supply  of  the  pres- 
ent dairy  which  is  operated  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  mill  families  with 
good  milk  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  A  laundry  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  is  a  very 
great  convenience,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  able  to  have  the  work  done  at 
actual  cost. 

Still  another  feature  demonstrat- 
ing the  interest  shown  by  the  man- 
agement in  its  employees  is  that 
the  company  carries  life  insurance 
on  every  one  of  the  number,  in  sums 
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ranging  from  $300.00  to  $1,000.00. 
This  insurance  is  paid  for  by  the 
company  and  is  entirely  free  to  the 
employees,  and  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  more  thoughtful  and 
considerate  help. 

The  Pomona  Mills  have  a  modern 
hotel  for  their  operatives,  to  which 
has  just  been  completed  an  addition, 
making  it  accommodate  25  or  30 
beds.     This  hotel  is  fit  led  up  with 


electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water, 
shower  baths,  toilets  and  the  rate 
charged  is  $7.00  per  week. 

Sports  of  all  kinds  are  indulged 
in  to  quite  an  extent  in  the  village. 
The  boys  of  the  community  delight 
in  a  boy  scout  troop  which  is  not 
only  a  pleasure  to  them,  but  is  an 
important  factor  in  teaching  them 
to  be  manly,  chivalrous,  honest  and 
uijriglit. 


A  well-equipped  playground  is  a 
source  of  amusement  to  the  children 
and  in  the  merry-go-round,  swings, 
Irapeze  bars  and  see-saws  they  find 
health  and  amusement. 

Most  of  the  operatives  at  Pomona 
Mills  come  from  the  near-by  terri- 
tory. They  receive  excellent  wages 
and  never  have  they  known,  beforr- 
coming  to  the  mills,  what  it  was  to 
live  comforlalijy  ami  have  so  mncji 


ready  money.  Pomona  Mills  have  a 
splendid  set  of  help.  They  take  a 
great  pride  in  their  mills,  feeling 
that  to  their  skill  and  efficiency  is 
due  a  large  share  of  the  success  of 
the  organization.  The  olTicers  ap- 
preciate this  spirit  very  much,  as 
is  shown  by  their  unfailing  thought- 
fulness  toward  maintaining  every 
possible  comfort  and  advantage  for 
I  heir  Diii'i'aliA'es. 
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Holt  Williamson  Manufacturing  Co. 


HOLT-WILLIAMSON    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  AND  OFFICE,   FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  Holt-Williamson  Manufac- 
turing Company  was  founded  in 
1898,  at  Fayetteville,  N.  G.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  name, 
this  mill  had  every  right  to  success 
from  its  incipiency,  as  the  name 
Holt,  in  North  Carolina,  has  for 
many  years  stood  as  a  talisman  of 
success  in  the  textile  industry.  It 
was  Edwin  Holt  who  founded  the 
first  cotton  mills  in  Alamance 
county,  and  became  a  great  manu- 
facturer of  cotton  goods, — "Ala- 
mance." as  it  was,  and  is  called  in 
the  State.  E.  H.  Williamson  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Holt-Williamson  Manu- 
facturing Company;  A.  R.  McEach- 
ern,  secretary;  A.  A.  McEachern, 
treasurer;  J.  M.  Hodges,  Jr.,  super- 
intendent, and  E.  H.  Williamson, 
manager.  The  capital  stock  amounts 
to  $200,000.00,  and  the  mill  operates 
9.984  spindles.  Electric  power  is 
used,  and  the  operating,  as  well  as 
the  lighting  of  the  plant,  is  com- 
plete in  every  way.  The  equipment 
also  has  84  knitting  machines,  for 
the  manufacturing  of  cotton  yarns 
and  tubing,  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  main 
building,  of  brick,  one  story  high, 
and  a  dye  plant,  which  occupies  a 
wooden  building.  This  building  is 
also  used  as  a  dye  plant.  The  mill 
employs  180  operatives,  most  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Fayetteville,  and  who  are  fine  work- 
ers as  well  as  fine  citizens.  These 
employees  make  their  homes  in  a 
village  built  for  them  by  the  mill, 
modern  and  attractive  in  every  way, 
and  having  a  population  of  250. 
Fifty  houses  of  from  three  to  six 
rooms  house  the  mill  people,  and 
these  houses  are  pretty  and  as 
homelike  as  can  be,  with  modern 
conveniences.  A  dozen  of  the 
homes  are  owned  by  the  employees, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  take  the 
greatest  pride  in  their  attractive, 
comfortable  homes. 

The  children  of  the  mill  are  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have,  just  two 
blocks  from  their  front  doors,  a 
splendid  school  house,  a  large  brick 
building,  which  is  the  counrty  gram- 
mar school,  and  which  employs  as 


fine  a  force  of  teachers  as  one 
would  find  anywhere.  There  is  a 
night  school  in  the  mill  village  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  at- 
tend in  the  daytime,  and  this  night 
school  is  largely  attended  by  those 
who  are  anxious  to  become  educat- 
ed people. 

The  employees  have  access  to 
four  churches  in  the  town  of  Fay- 
etteville, which  are  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  mill,  and 
they  are  always  made  most  wel- 
come at  these  churches.  The  chil- 
dren attend  the  Sunday  schools 
maintained  by  these  four  churches, 
and  the  mill  people  as  a  whole  are 
a  religious  set  of  people,  enthusias- 
tic church  workers. 

The  mill  pays  a  district  welfare 
worker.  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  to  visit 
around  among  the  people  of  the  mill 
district  and  see  that  sanitary  condi- 
tions among  them  are  as  they  should 
be.  There  is  also  a  community 
house  built  by  the  mill  owners  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  employees.  The 
Girls'  Canning  Club  is  a  source  of 
much  interest  and  help  to  the  girls 
of  the  village  and  is  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  mill.  A  play- 
ground in  the  village  is  under 
course  of  construction,  and  when 
completed  will  be  fully  equipped 
with  all  sorts  of  athletic  facilities. 


In  the  recent  war,  seventeen  men 
went  out  from  the  Holt-Williamson 
plant  to  the  army.  These  men 
served  their  country  honorably,  and 
are  now  back  at  their  old  positions 
in  the  mill. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Holt-Wil- 
liamson village  are  a  happy,  hard- 
working lot  of  people,  who  do  their 
.  very  best  to  make  the  product  of 
the  Holt-Williamson  plant  all  tha^ 
it  should  be,  and  they  take  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  reputation  of 
these  products  have  made  for  them- 
selves in  markets  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Th(>y  know  that  when  anyone 
syas  "Holt-Williamson,"  that  stands 
for  the  acme  of  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  they  strive  to  keep  up 
this  reputation  with  all  their  might. 
They  are  most  fortunate  to  have  all 
the  facilities  of  the  splendid  town  of 
Fayetteville  at  their  doors.  Fay- 
etteville is  one  of  the  finest  little 
towns  in  the  South,  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  progress  in  every  di- 
rection. Fayetteville  is  prominent 
in  the  industrial  world  due  to  her 
many  large  manufacturing  plants, 
especially   cotton   factories. 

The  officers  of  the  Holt-William- 
son Manufacturing  Company  have 
always  followed  the  policy  of  know- 
ing their  employees  personally, 
knowing  what  they  think  and  like. 
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They  show  that  they  are  interested 
in  them  and  their  families  not  only 
as  workers,  but  as  fellow  citizens, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  better  living 
conditions  among  them.  There  is 
such  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
good  will  among  the  people  of  the 
Holt-Williamson  plant  that  labor 
troubles  are  unknown,  and  were 
they  I.  W.  W.  agents  in  the  village, 
no  one  would  listen  to  or  encourage 
them. 

The  management  encourages 
sports  of  all  kinds  among  the  mill 
people,  and  have  equipped  a  base- 
ball club  with  uniforms  and  all  the 
necessary  equipment.  This  club  is 
the  pride  of  the  village,  and  all  the 
villagers  are  ardent  fans.  The  ball 
games  which  take  place  between  the 
mlil  teams  of  P'ayetteville  and  other 
nearby  towns  are  the  source  of 
much  rivalry  and  interest,  and  are 
always  largely  attended.  In  the 
summer,  the  mill  managers  give  a 
vacation  to  each  of  their  employees, 
and  charge  no  rent  for  the  house  in 
which  they  live  during  this  vaca- 
tion. 

The  Holt-Williamson  plant  is  su- 
perintended by  J.  M.  Hodges,  Jr.,  a 
textile  man  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness from  A  to  Z,  and  who  has  great 
infiuence  upon  those  working  under 
him.  Mr.  Hodges  has  been  in  the 
textile  business  some  time,  and  is 
most  efficient  and  experienced  in 
his  chosen  line  of  work.  He  is  pop- 
ular with  the  operatives,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  a  superin- 
tendent who  is  popular  can  get  bet- 
ter work  and  better  results  from 
the  people  who  work  under  him. 

No  better  equipped,  more  smooth- 
ly managed  mill  and  mill  village  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  South 
than  the  Holt-Williamson  plant,  and 
if  all  operatives  were  treated  as 
squarely  as  these,  there  would  be 
no  trouble  with  the  labor  problem 
in  America  today. 

There  is  little  cause  for  worry 
in  this  mill.  Theoperatives  and  the 
management  are  on  the  most  friend- 
ly terms  and  any  matters  for  dis- 
cussion are  handled  in  a  most  sat- 
isfactory manner. 
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The  Mays  Mills  are  among  the 
the  best  to  he  found  in  Gaston  Coun- 
ty, North  Caroliina  and  the  Piedmont 
section.  They  are  located  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  'and  eight  miles  north  of  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C.  These  mills  and  their 
mill  village  make  up  the  pretty  lit- 
tle town  known  as  Mayworth,  N.  G. 

The  mills  are  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  construction,  well 
ventilated  and  well  lighted.  Numer- 
ous windows  afford  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  well  as 
fine  light,  and  modern  systems  for 
arfiflcial  lighting,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating are  of  the  best  types.  The 
floors  lare  the  smoothest,  cleanest 
and  best  possible  to  be  made.  The 
walls  are  painted  so  as  to  reflect 
the  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  best  for  the  eyes  of  the 
operatives.  All  departments  are 
separated  by  glass  partitions  which 
enable  them  to  be  run  without  con- 
fusion. 

The  m'achinery  is  most  up-to-date 
in  every  respect;   it     comprises     at 


present,  55,000  spindles  which  are 
used  in  the  production  of  combed 
yarns,  40's  to  70"s.  Eight  hundred 
or  more  operatives  are  employed  in 
the  mills,  all  a  high  class  of  workers. 

The  village  of  Mayworth,  where 
the  operatives  live,  is  a  modern  little 
town,  well  planned  and  beaultfully 
laid  out.  One  and  one-half  males  of 
cement  sidewalks,  gutters  and  curb- 
ing, and  an  asphalt  street  are  under 
construction.  The  mill  company 
have  agreed  to  asphalt  a  new  coun- 
ty road  to  McAdenville,  N.  C,  to 
connect  with  the  Bankhoad  asphalt 
highway  pasing  through  Charlotte, 
McAdenville  and  Gastonia.  thus 
making  better  faciMties  for  li-avel- 
jng  to  and  from  the  mills. 

Two  street  subways  under  the 
railroad  have  been  built,  and  ade- 
quate new  station  facilities  rendered 
necessary  by  the  raising  of  the 
tracks  .are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  Southern  Railway  at  an  earlv 
date,  giiving  Mayworth  a  most  at- 
tractive station. 

A  great  deal  ds  being  done  in  the 
way  of  building  manv  new  and  at- 


tractive houses,  and  all  the  older  largely  in  furnishing  the  tables  of 
houses  are  now  in  process  of  being  the  mill  families  with  good  things 
rebuilt  and  brought  up  to  the  stand-  to  eat.  The  cultivation  of  Itowers 
ard  of  the  new  ones.  All  of  the  is  encouraged,  and  everything  is 
houses  are  of  the  most  modern  de-  done  to  make  the  homes  as  clean 
signs,  bungalows  and  cottages.  Elec-  and  sanitary  as  possible.  Several 
trie  lights,  sewerage  and  water  hundred  fruit  trees  have  been  or- 
either  have  been,  or  are  being  in-  dered  and  will  be  planted  in  the 
stalled  in  all  the  houses.  The  rent  gardens  ai^ound  the  houses  this  fall, 
for  these  neat,  comfortable  bouses  is  which  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
so  small  that  it  hardly  pays  the  up-  people  by  furnishing,  in  a  few 
keep.  There  are  eight  artesian  years,  plenty  of  fresh  fruit.  Several 
wells — 100  to  200  feet  deep  which  hundred  shade  trees,  many  thousand 
funiish  an  abundant  supply  of  wa-  shrubs  and  hedge  plants  have  also 
ter  of  unsurpassed  purity  of  qualdty.  been  ordered  and  are  being  planted 
Several  of  these  wells  have  been  throughout  the  town, 
svmk  during  the  past  year  and  one  Two  beautiful  public  parks,  with 
or  two  additional  ones  are  being  band  stands,  walks  and  seating  ar- 
planned  for  the  comdng  year.  Fire  rangements  furnish  most  pleasant 
ijirotecli'on  both  in  the  mills  and  places  for  open  air  gatherings  as 
throughout  the  village  is  amply  well  as  for  the  passing  of  an  idle 
taken  care  of.  There  is  a  wonderful  hour  are  planned.  The  now  well 
water  supply  with  a  pressure  of  kept  baseball  park  is  to  be  further 
100  pounds.  improved  and  a  concrete  seating  ar- 

Each  of  these     attractive     houses  rangement  provided, 
lias  ample  space  for  a  good  garden      Education  is  considered  of  prim;e 
and  the  abundant  supply  of  vegeta-  importance  by  the  management  and 
bles  raised  in  the  summer,  as  well  they  have  spared  no  pains  or   ex- 
as  those  of  the  winter  garden  help^^pense  in  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
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NEW  GRADED  SCHOOL  BUILDING  NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 


brick  school  building,  modern  as  to 
construclion  and  facilities.  Eight 
teachers  are  employed  to  instruct 
the  250  pupils  in  the  mill  village. 
The  teachers  are  paid  by  the 
mills  and  the  county  funds.  A 
new  school  has  been  found  neces- 
sary and  is  now  nearing  comple- 
tion. No  one  particular  feature  of 
a  mill  village  marks  the  progres- 
siveness  of  the  mill  management 
quite  so  clearly  as  the  kind  of 
schools  that  are  provided  for  the 
children  of  ihe  miill  operatives. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  welfare  work  at  the  Mays 
Mills.  A  trained,  capable  worker  is 
in  charge  of  this  particular  depart- 
ment and  a  specified  sum  is  set 
asiide  for  its  developmient.  Fine  re- 
sults are  being  achieved  and  the 
management  is  delighted  to  see  such 
marked  improvements  among  the 
people. 

A  handsome  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
is  being  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
the  male  operatives,  thoroughb 
equipped  with  ba'ths,  tub  and  show- 
er, swimmling  pool,  gymnasium  for 
basket  ball,  volley  ball  and  athletics 
such  as  are  usually  found  in  an  xm- 
to-date  "Y."  A  reading:  room  with 
comfortable  chaii's  and  tables  where 


one  miay  read  the  daily  papers  or 
current  magazines  is  a  most  popu- 
lar place  with  the  men.  Pool  ta- 
bles are  another  feature  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  A  victrola 
and  a  piano  furnish  the  nuisic  and 
both  are  greatly  enjoyed.  This 
building  is  in  charge  of  a  capable 
secretary  and  everything  is  d(ine  to 
make  the  place  attractive. 

The  men  and  boys  haven't  all  the 
advantages  by  any  means.  A  com- 
pletely furn'ished  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  build- 
ing is  of  equal  interest  to  the  airls 
and  women  iif  Ihe  connnunily  They, 
too.  have  their  baths  and  swimm'ing 
pool  and  greatly  enjoy  an  invigorat- 
ing plunge  whenever  they  feel  like 
it.  They  have  their  gymnasium,  too, 
well  equipped  for  all  gymnastics,  in- 
cluding basket  ball,  and  other  in- 
door sports.  There  is  a  piano  and 
victrola  to  make  things  more  pleas- 
ant. Classes  in  domestic  science, 
sewins',  and  other  household  arls  are 
taught  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  desirous  of  becoming  beltor  fit- 
ted   for   liousekeepiTig. 

A  day  nursery  and  kindergarten 
are  a  boon  to  those  mothers  who 
find  it  necessary  to  leave  their  lilllc 
ones  to  work  in  the  mills.  The 
nui'secy  is  such   a  sweet,   clean,   de- 


lightful place,  and  the  babies  are 
treated  so  well  that  they  always  pro- 
test when  taken  home  at  night.  The 
mothers  are  benefited  bby  coming  in 
contact  With  such  a  place  as  the 
day  niu'sery  and  learn  many  things 
that  enable  them  to  raise  better 
babies.  Laws  of  hygiene  are  im- 
pressed in  this  way  that  would  not 
be  learned  o'therwise.  In  >the  kinder- 
garten the  little  children  are  taught 
the  rudiments  of  refinements  and 
culture  and  little  hands  arc  taught 
to  do  useful  things  that  also  furnish 
them  much  enjoyment. 

A  I  rained  nurse  is  conslantly  in 
Ihe  employ  of  the  company  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  those  who 
are  ill  in  Ihe  community  and  teach 
I  lie  people  to  care  for  their  homes 
in   a  more  sanitary  way. 

A  lunch  room  at  the  mills  does 
away  with  cold  lunches,  or  hastily 
and  poorly  prepared  food.  Whole- 
some food,  such  as  is  necessary  for 
I  hose  who  work  steadily,  is  to  be 
had. 

Cliui'clies  are  by  no  moans  neg- 
Iccled  at  Mayworth.  The  people  are 
imbued  with  a  very  earnest  religious 
spirit  and  are  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  early  completion  of  two 
more  churches  in    the    village.    At 


present  there  is  only  one,  a  Union 
church;  It  has  a  large  aUtendance 
and  a  fiourishing  Sunday  school. 
Mayworth  has  a  large  general 
store,  a  drug  store,  two  meat  nxar- 
kets,  and  a  new  grocery  store  is  be- 
ing added.  The  mill  company  does 
everything  possible  to  help  their 
operatives  keep  down  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Stables  and  hog  pens  are 
furnished  for  the  operatives  to  have 
their  own  cows  and  hogs,  and  many 
fine  porkers  are  raised.  Good  stock 
is  raised  by  the  mill  families  as 
they  seem  ta  realize  that  it  pays  to 
buy  the  best.  These  stables  and 
pens  are  kept  segregated  and  in  a 
most  cleanly,  sanitary  manner. 

The  officers  of  the  Mays  Mills  are: 
Stuart  W.  Cramer,  president  and 
treasurer;  Paul  Woodman,  first  vice 
president;  Cleveland  D.  Welch,  sec- 
ond vice  president  and  agent;  H. 
I_jan  Moore,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer.  C.  G.  Dawson  is  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Welch,  who  is  the 
general  manager  and  active  head  of 
Ihe  mills  is  a  graduate  of  the  A.  & 
M.  College,  a  foot  ball  and  base  ball 
star.  He  isthoroughly  equipped  for 
the  handling  of  the  business  of  these 
mills,  being  well  versed  in  every  de- 
tail of  Ihe  mills. 
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WISCASSETT  MILL,  ALBEMARLE,  N.  C. 


The  Wiscassett  Mills  were  found- 
ed in  1898  by  J.  W.  Cannon  at  Albe- 
marle, N.  G.  At  present,  Mr.  Cannon 
is  president  of  the  company,  the 
other  officers  are  J.  W.  Cannon,  Jr., 
vice  president;  J.  A.  Groves,  secre- 
tary; J.  F.  Cannon,  treasurer  and 
manager,  and  T.  M.  Denning,  super- 
intendent. 

The  owners  of  these  mills  are  well 
known  for  the  liberal  policies  they 
employ  in  dealing  with  their  help. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  realize 
that  while  welfare  work  has  its  hu- 
manitarian side,  when  looked  upon 
as  a  cold  blooded  business  proposi- 
tion it  has  been  found  that  the  dol- 
lars invested  in  such  work  yields 
handsome  returns. 

The  Wiscassett  Mills  are  a  mag- 
nificent group,  seven  modern  mills 
are  included  in  the  group,  up-to- 
date  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
superlative  of  every  adjective  might 
easily  be  used  in  describing  these 
mills,  and  their  equipment,  with- 
out the  least  fear  of  exaggeration, 
and  the  same  may  be  used  with  re- 
gard to  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. There  are  2,000  employees  in 
these  mills.  The  operatives  are  of 
the  best  class  because  conditions  at 
the  best  class  because  conditions  are 
such  as  to  attract  the  highest  class. 
Such  people  are  bound  to  go  to  the 


mills  that  offer  the  best  in  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  the  best  in 
homes,  social  life,  etc.  Many  of  the 
operatives  at  these  mills  have  been 
with  the  company  since  the  time  of 
their  inception.-  They  have  no  de- 
sire to  leave,  they  are  happy  and 
contented,  with  never  a  dispute  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind  except  when 
some  outside  element  appears  with 
socialistic  ideas,  a  labor  agitator,  or 
I.  W.  W.  Recently  there  have  been 
attempts  made  to  create  disturb- 
ances but  with  the  result  that  today 
the  operatives  realize  more  than 
ever  the  real  warm  personal  inter- 
est of  the  management  in  them  and 
in  their  welfare,  and  the  opera- 
tives are  more  loyal  than  ever  to  the 
mills  and  the  management. 

These  people  are  independent, 
self-respecting,  law-abiding  citizens, 
intelligent  and  industrious.  It  has 
not  enered  into  the  mind  of  the 
many  present  day  labor  agitators  to 
conceive  of  the  high  spiritual  qual- 
ity of  the  cotton  mill  operative  in 
the  South  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
unionism  will  never  fmd  a  perma- 
nent hold  among  the  sturdy  races 
of  the  South  that  are  such  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  textile 
industry  in  this  section. 

Please  study  carefully  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  mills,   the  homes  of 


the  operatives  and  some  of  the 
young  women  who  are  employed  in 
these  mills.  The  intelligent  observ- 
er will  see  at  a  glance  some  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  welfare 
work  that  is  being  done  at  the  Wis- 
cassett Mills.  Note  how  the  taste 
for  the  aesthetic  is  encouraged  and 
cultivated.  There  are  the  beautiful 
trees  and  the  blooming  plants  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the  entire  prem- 
ises of  the  plant,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  well  kept  streets  and  pavements. 
The  village  has  been  carefully  plan- 
ned and  laid  out  by  a  landscape  gar- 
dener. There  are  blocks,  sections, 
squares,  miles  of  cement  paved 
streets  and  sidewalks,  interspersed 
with  attractive  little  parks,  or  cor- 
ners, just  like  in  a  city.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  native  trees  to 
be  found  around  the  houses  and 
streets,  but  many  more  have  been 
planted  where  needed  to  enhance 
the  appearance  of  the  village.  No 
pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  in 
m'aking  the  village  an  ideal  spot  in 
which  to  live.  Sewerage  and  water- 
works add  to  the  convenience  and 
protect  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity, electric  lights  are  found  ev- 
erywhere.      Notice     the     beautiful 


bungalows,  modern  in  every  respect, 
artistic  in  design,  painted  in  har- 
monious colors,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, with  all  modern  city  conve- 
niences, fit  for  the  occupancy  of 
those  in  any  walk  of  life. 

Mr.  Cannon  has  done  much  to  en- 
courage civic  pride  among  his  op- 
eratives by  the  free  distribution  of 
flower,  as  well  as  vegetable  seeds 
and  by  offering  substantial  prizes 
each  year  for  the  best  kept  prem- 
ises, gardens,  and  flowers.  The 
Ciirls'  Canning  Club  has  a  most  en- 
thusiastic membership  and  the 
largest  steam  pressure  canner  to  be 
found  in  the  State  has  been  install- 
ed by  the  management.  Thousands 
of  pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
have  been  put  up  for  winter  con- 
sumption. 

An  event  of  vast  importance  to 
the  mill  community  is  the  holding 
of  an  Annual  Fair  every  fall  where 
the  operatives  have  an  opportunity 
to  exhibit  all  sorts  of  products; 
there  is  live  stock,  canned  goods, 
vegetables,  farm  products,  sewing 
exhibits,  baking  displays,  etc.  Prizes 
of  substantial  value  add  zest  to  the 
rivalry  displayed  in  every  depart- 
ment.    But  most  interesting  of  all 
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is  the  Baby  Show.  There  are  al- 
ways a  large  number  of  contestants, 
fme  husky  little  fellows  and  dainty, 
sweet  little  ladies,  that  prove  most 
conclusively  that  working  in  cotton 
mills  in  no  way  causes  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race;  indeed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere  more  splen- 
did specimens  of  babyhood.  There 
are  special  prizes  for  the  best  babies 
but  every  little  one  is  the  proud  re- 
cipient of  a  silver  spoon. 

In  keeping  with  the  beautiful 
homes  are  the  splendid  school  build- 
ings, equipped  with  every  modern 
apparatus  and  device  for  promoting 
educational  advantages.  The  two 
large  buildings  were  built  by  the 
mills  and  the  schools  with  their 
corps  of  18  teachers  are  maintained 
by  the  same  source.  From  800  to 
1,000  pupils  are  in  regular  attend- 
ance in  the  schools.  There  is  also 
a  night  school  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  have  to  work  in  the 
mills,  or  who  are  too  old  to  attend 
the  day  schools. 

Religion  is  a  great  factor  in  the 
lives  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives 
and  their  families;  they  are  per- 
meated with  a  deep  religious  spirit 
that  finds  an  outlet  in  activity  in 
work  of  the  church     and     Sundav 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  WISCASSETT   MILLS 

school.    At  the  Wiscassett  Mills  two    Methodist  and  a     Baptist     church,  as  in  other  affairs  of  the  village  the 
pleasing  edifices  are  to  be  found,  a    each  with  a  large  following.     Here,  management  is  generous     in     their 

contributions  and  support. 

A  well  fitted  library,  with  a  large 
number  of  carefully  selected  vol- 
umes, a  reading  room  where  copies 
of  the  best  current  magazines  may 
he  found,  offers  a  pleasant  place  for 
Ihe  spending  of  leisure  hours. 

The  two  graduate  trained  nurses 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  look 
after  the  health  of  the  community. 
Everything  in  the  village  and  the 
mills  is  kept  in  such  a  sanitary  man- 
ner that  sickness  is  reduced  to  the 
mininiiUm.  Besides  attending  those 
who  are  sick  in  the  village  these  two 
nurses  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  organizing  of  various  clubs 
among  the  women,  social,  sewing 
and  domestic  science;  all  have  a 
large  following,  and  many  other 
useful  arts  come  in  for  a  share  of 
interest.  These  young  women  have 
had  a  wonderful  influence  in  the 
village,  they  have  been  prime  fac- 
tors in  the  social  life  as  well  as 
home  improvement. 

Music  is  a  feature  of  much  in- 
terest among  the  operatives,  there 
is  a  splendid  brass  band,  well  equip- 
ped by  the  management. 
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ALEXANDER     MAN  FACTU  RING     COMPANY,     FOREST    CITY,     N.     C. 


Forest  City,  N.  C,  because  of  the 
fine  natural  conditions,  and  its  ex- 
cellent Climate  and  wfller,  and  be- 
cause of  its  location  on  three  rail- 
ways, the  Southern,  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  and  Cincinnati,  Clinchfleld 
and  Ohio,  oifers  splendid  advantages 
to  the  manufacturer  who  is  look- 
ing for  a  good  site  for  establishing 
a  great  industrial  plant. 

The  Alexander  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  magnificent  cotton  man- 
ufacturing plant,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Forest  City.  Photographs 
of  these  mills  shown  here  will  give 
a  slight  idea  of  the  size  and  con- 
struction of  the  plant.  These  mills 
were  begun  in  1918,  but  only  start- 
ed operating  all  machinery  in  the 
first  week  of  June  of  1919.  The  men 
at  the  head  of  this  enterprise  are: 
J.  F.  Alexander,  president;  Dr.  L.  V. 
Lee,  vice  president;  J.  R.  Moore,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  as  well  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  mills.  S.  A. 
Summey  is  the  capable  superintend- 
ent. 

The  capital  stock  is  $200,000.00,  the 
buildings  arc  brick,  of  modern  mill 
construction;  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  operatives  in  the  building  of 
these  mills,  heat,  light  and  ventila- 


tion, both  natural  and  artificial, 
have  been  duly  considered.  The 
machinery  is  of  the  very  best  type 
for  the  production  of  yarns  26-1  and 
30-1  carded  peeler.  There  arc  10,000 
spindles  driven  by  electricity  and 
carefully  placed  so  as  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  accidents  to  the  mini- 
mum. 
About  115  persons  are  employed  in 


these  mills  and  when  the  manage- 
ment was  questioned  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  operatives  who  were 
saving  money  the  answer  was  "All." 
That  is  truly  a  remarkable  record. 
One  knows  instinctively  that  such 
operatives  must  be  of  the  very  best 
type  and  that  the  management  is 
very  careful  not  to  employ  any  but 
intelligent,  industrious  workers.  One 


COTTAGES     AT     ALEXANDER     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 


also  feels  that  people  who  are  sav- 
ing out  of  their  earnings  must  be 
making  a  good  living  wage,  even  in 
these  times  of  H.  C.  L.;  otherwise, 
nothing  could  be  saved.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  sort  of  police  pro- 
tection there  was  in  the  village  the 
management  replied  that  such  a 
thing  was  unnecessary,  as  their  op- 
eratives were  of  such  a  high  order 
that  it  would  almost  be  an  insult  to 
them. 

Now  turn  your  attention,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  homes  of  the  opera- 
tives that  are  furnished  by  the  mills, 
free  of  rent.  They  are  of  the  bun- 
galow type,  made  from  number  one 
material,  with  electric  lights,  water, 
baths  and  sewerage,  in  every  house. 
Every  cottage  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, whether  large  or  small,  and 
all  have  the  same  conveniences. 
Every  house  is  thoroughly  screened. 
These  homes  run  from  three  to  ten 
rooms,  all  have  porches  and  are 
most  comfortable. 

The  village  was  laid  out  by  one  of 
the  best  landscape  architects  in  the 
state  and  his  ideas  have  been  fol- 
lowed very  definitely.  Streets  and 
sidewalks  are  being  paved  and  put 
in  good  condition  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible,  trees   and     shrubbery     being 
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MAIN  STREET  AND  COTTAGES,  ALEXANDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


planted,  and  everything  being  done 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  village. 
The  corporation  built  a  school  house 
the  first  thing  for  they  believe  in 
educated  children  and  their  opera- 
tives are  anxious  for  their  children 
to  have  better  school  advantages 
than  they  had.  Two  teachers  have 
been  employed  and  there  is  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  55  children.  The 
teachers  are  paid  by  the  mills,  sup- 
plemented by  the  county  funds.  A 
special  tax  has  recently  been  voted 
of  30  cents  for  schools  in  the  district 
and  the  mills  expect  to  erect  a 
modern  brick  school  building  by 
next  spring  with  all  the  latest  up-to- 
date  school  equipment.  There  is  a 
night  school  run  in  connection  with 
the  mills,  for  frequently  young  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  old,  have  to  earn 
their  livelihood  in  the  day  time  who 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  education  in  the  even- 
ings, and  it  is  these  that  the  man- 
agement had  in  mind  w'hen  they 
started  this  evening  school. 

The  owners  knew  their  village 
would  not  be  complete  without 
churches  to  add  that  religious  at- 
mosphere so  essential  to  any  civiliz- 
ed community,  consequently  they 
built  two  pretty,  attractive  places  of 
worship.  Baptist  and  Methodist  are 
the  denominations  represented, 
there  is  a  good  attendance  at  both 
churches.    Mill  people  are  naturally 


inclined  to  be  very  earnest  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  here  many  of 
them  are  active  in  the  work  of  the 
churches.  At  present  there  is  only 
one  Sunday  School,  as  the  people  in 
the  village  feel  that  they  can  get 
better  results  in  this  Union  Sunday 
School.  Much  interest  centers  about 
it  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  good 
that  is  coming  out  of  it.  Religious 
training  for  children  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, many  a  youth  or  young 
girl  is  kept  in  the  straight  and  nar- 


row path  in  later  years  because  of 
the  teachings  of  its  parents  and 
Sunday  School  teacher. 

Parks  and  play  grounds  are  an 
added  attraction  for  the  200  or  more 
inhabitants  of  the  mill  village,  and 
just  as  fast  as  is  practicable  the 
management  will  add  modern  play 
equipment  to  these  grounds. 

At  present  there  is  a  "Woman's 
Betterment  Association,"  or  Civic 
League,  that  is  doing  a  great  deal 
toward   mstilling  civic  pride  in  the 


RESIDENCE    OF    J.    R.    MOORE,    TREASURER    ALEXANDER    MFG.    CO. 


people  of  the  village  and  causing 
them  to  take  more  interest  in  keep- 
ing their  homes  in  a  sanitary,  clean- 
ly condition.  They  are  also  helping 
those  who  want  to  know  more  of 
the  principles  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene. 

Then  the  Betterment  Association 
has  organized  little  circles  of  house- 
wives and  mothers  where  they  may 
sew  or  talk  and  have  a  pleasant 
social  gathering.  Entertainments 
are  planneu  and  executed  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  i^ommunity.  These 
people  are  interested  in  music,  just 
recently  there  has  been  a  music 
school  taught  for  a  month,  and  now 
a  night's  practice  each  week  not 
oiilv  improves  their  voices  and 
teclinique,  but  is  a  means  of  getting 
the  people  together  socially. 

There  were  20  or  25  of  the  male 
operatives  trom  these  mills  who 
were  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try during  the  recent  war,  most  of 
them  are  back  at  work  now,  happy 
in  the  knowledge  of  having  done 
their  best  and  anxious  to  get  ahead 
in  I  heir  work. 

The  officers  of  the  Alexander 
Manufacturing  Company  are  men  of 
enterprise,  keen-minded  business 
men  of  progressive  ideas  who  be- 
lieve in  doing  the  right  thing  by 
their  fellow  men.  Mr.  Moore,  the 
genial  manager,  is  e.specially  enthu- 
siastic on  the  subject. 
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Victor-Monaghan  Mills 


MONAGHAN    PLANT,    VICTOR-MONAGHAN     MILLS,    GREENVILLE,    S.    C. 


The  object  of  this  issue  of  the 
Southern  Textile  Bulletin  is  to  put 
before  the  public  the  real,  true  con- 
ditions under  which  operatives  in 
Southern  cotton  mills  live  and  work; 
and,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  vast  amount  of  welfare  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  Victor- 
Monaghan  Company  it  is  well  to  first 
give  a  few  facts  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  industries. 

The  Victor-Monaghan  Company 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $5,923,600, 
with  a  combined  spindleage  of  241,- 
376  spindles  and  5,967  looms.  Their 
holdings  are  all  located  in  South 
Carolina  and  consist  of  eight  splen- 
did mills,  all  of  brick,  of  modern 
mill  construction,  and  the  very  best 
type  of  equipment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloths  and  yarns.  The 
Monaghan  Mill  is  located  at  Green- 
ville. This  is  the  largest  of  the 
eight  mills;  the  Victor  Mills  are  at 
Greer,  also  the  Greer  Factory;  the 
Apalache  is  at  Arlington;  the  Ot- 
toray  at  Union;  the  Wallace  at 
Jonesville;  the  Seneca  at  Seneca; 
and  Walhalla  at  Walhalla.  The  com- 
bined number  of  persons  employed 
in  these  mills  amount  to  4,500,  while 


the  total  combined  population  of 
their  mill  villages  is  12,000.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Beattie,  whose  title  is  treas- 
urer, is  really  the  active  head  of 
the  company.  Associated  with  him, 
and  in  perfect  accord  with  his  ideas 
for  the  betterment  and  advancement 
of  this  great  army  of  workers,  is 
A.  H.  Cottingham,  general  manager. 
Of  course,  all  these  mills  have  their 
own  superintendents,  heads  of  de- 
partments, etc.,  and  they  have  all 
been  very  carefully  picked  not  only 
with  reference  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  textile  business,  but  with  due 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
their  employees. 

Mr.  Beattie  appreciates  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results 
from  his  mills  his  operatives  must 
be  healthy,  happy  and  contented. 
It  was  because  of  this  knowledge 
that  the  Victor-Monaghan  Company 
was  among  the  very  first  cotton  mill 
organizations  to  take  up  the  wel- 
fare work  among  its  operatives  to 
any  extent.  The  result  of  their  ex- 
periments along  this  line  were  so 
satisfactory  that  they  are  reaching 
out  more  and  more  each  year  and 
vast  sums   are  being  expended   for 


the  advancement     of     their  opera- 
tives. 

Each  mill  has  its  own  village, 
carefully  planned  and  beautifully 
laid  out  on  the  most  attractive  site 
near  the  mills.  The  streets  and 
pavements  are  improved  just  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  will  warrant, 
civic  pride  is  instilled  into  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  village  and  they  are 
careful  to  keep  the  streets  neat  and 
clean.  Trees  are  planted  and  flow- 
ers are  grown.  The  cottages  built 
by  the  mills  are  invariably  neat  and 
comfortable,  with  all  conveniences 
to  be  had  at  each  particular  mill. 
All  the  villages  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  each  has  its  system  of 
water  works.  Around  each  cottage 
there  is  always  space  for  flowers 
and  a  good  garden,  and  in  many 
cases  there  are  chickens.  The  mill 
families  are  taught  to  keep  their 
homes  in  a  sanitary  manner.  Mr. 
L.  P.  Hollis  has  for  years  given 
his  entire  attention  to  the  direction 
of  social  and  community  welfare 
work  in  the  villages.  At  each  mill 
there  is  a  capable  person  who  car- 
ries out  Mr.  Hollis'  ideas  and  the 
result  is  most  gratifying.  The  peo- 
ple are  encouraged  to  lead  clean, 
moral    lives   and   nowhere   is   there 


a  higher  standard  of  morality  main- 
tained than  in  the  villages  of  the 
Victor-Monaghan  Mills. 

A  large  majority  of  these  people 
come  from  the  nearby  country 
about  the  mills,  unskilled  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  industrious  and  anx- 
ious to  learn.  The  company  is  very 
kind  and  tactful  in  their  dealings 
with  such  people  and  help  them  to 
advance  in  every  way  possible.  Few 
of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  condition  of 
living,  on  rented  farms,  in  houses 
with  no  conveniences  whatever, 
where  they  toiled  from  sun  to  sun 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  took 
all  they  made  to  pay  for  their  ra- 
tions that  had  been  used  during  the 
making  of  their  crops.  Living  in 
the  mill  villages  htey  not  only  have 
comfortable  homes  with  conven- 
iences they  never  hoped  to  have, 
but  they  have  ready  money  all  the 
time  and  are  able  to  put  some  in 
the  savings  bank  for  their  old  age 
or  against  a  time  of  dlness. 

These  people  are  making  rapid 
strides,  too,  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation. Every  one  of  the  Victor- 
Monaghan  Mill  communities  has  its 
own  handsome  schoolhouse,  built 
by  the  mills;  thirty-eight  teachers 
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Victor-Monaghan  Mills 


(1)   MONAGHAN  Y.  M.  C.  A.;   (2)   VICTOR  SCHOOL;    (3)  VICTOR  Y.  M.  C.  A.;    (5),   (6)   AND  (7)   MAY  DAY  SCENES 


are  employed  in  these  various 
schools;  they  are  paid  partly  by  the 
state  and  county  funds  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  mill  company. 
Think  of  1,300  children  in  these 
communities  who  are  being  edu- 
cated and  trained  into  better  citi- 
zens. There  are  night  schools,  too, 
where  ambitious  older  persons  who 
were  deprived  of  opportunities  in 
their  youth,  may  study  and  increase 
their  knowledge. 

There  are  beautiful  churches,,  ten 
in  number,  that  take  care  of  the 
religious  side  of  life  in  the  villages; 
good  Sunday  schools  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  training  the 
little  children  of  the  communities 
in  the  way  of  righteousness.  The 
mill  people  are  very  proud  of  their 
churches  and  many  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  religious  work. 

These  mill  communities  have 
their  libraries  which  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  and  advancement  of 
the  people.  Cui^rent  magazines 
keep  them  informed  of  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  many  of  them  are 
quite  well  posted. 

Now,  listen  to  this:  There  are 
eight  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  that  means  one 
for  each  mill  village,  and  mention  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  brings  to  mind  im- 
provement both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. And  don't  get  the  idea  that 
everything  is  done  for  the  men 
alone,  for  what  would  be  the  use 
of  men  progressing  all  alone?    They 


can't  make  homes  and  rear  children; 
women  must  do  those  important 
things  of  life,  and  in  these  mill  vil- 
lages the  women  in  some  instances 
have  their  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  too,  but  if 
not,  they  have  their  various  clubs 
where  they  meet  not  only  for  pleas- 
ure, but  to  discuss  matters  most  im- 
portant, such  as  domestic  science, 
the  rearing  of  their  families,  sani- 
tary methods  best  suited  to  the 
home  life,  how  to  make  their  clothes 
as  well  as  hats. 

Music,  it  is  said,  is  a  specialty 
among  the  mill  operatives.  They 
have  their  musical  organizations, 
brass  bands,  choruses  and  orches- 
tras, in  which  they  take  great  pride 


and  from  which  they  derive  much 
pleasure. 

Most  of  the  villages  have  parks 
and  playgrounds  which  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  amusement.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  fitting 
up  playgrounds  with  various  sorts 
of  play  equipment  for  the  little  ones 
of  the  communities,  for  the  man- 
agement appreciates  what  good 
health  means  to  children.  There 
are  day  nurseries  in  some  of  the 
villages  that  are  large  enough  to 
warrant  them,  where  mothers  leave 
their  little  ones  and  go  about  their 
duties  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  being  well  taken  care  of. 

The   management   has   seen   to    it 


PLAY  GROUNDS  AT  MONAGHAN  MILLS 


that  all  employees  are  insured,  this 
insvu'ance  being  carried  by  the  com- 
pany. 

There  is  no  class  of  industries 
in  the  South  that  is  doing  more  for 
its  people  than  the  cotton  mills. 
The  mill  operatives  as  a  whole  are 
not  discontented,  and  if  left  to 
themselves  they  would  be  able  to 
settle  all  problems  that  arise  in  the 
mills  in  an  amicable  manner.  They 
realize  that  the  managers  are  al- 
ways ready  to  discuss  matters  with 
them  and  are  glad  to  adjust  any  dif- 
ferences or  disputes  in  a  peaceable 
way.  More  ana  more  in  the  big  cot- 
ton mills  are  the  managers  in- 
clined to  put  their  employees  on  a 
self-governing  basis  and  to  allow 
them  a  voice  in  affairs  pertaining 
to  the  interest  of  both  employer  and 
employee.  And  it  is  only  when  a 
disturbing  element  from  the  outside 
comes  in  to  a  mill  community  that 
trouble  arises. 

The  officers  of  the  Victor-Mona- 
ghan Mills  are:  M.  C.  Branch, 
president;  T.  M.  Marchant,  vice 
president;  H.  Lindsay,  secretary;  W. 
E.  Seattle,  treasurer,  and  A.  H.  Cot- 
tingham,  general  manager.  From 
ffi^e  beginning  the  Victor-Monaghan 
mills  have  prospered  and  grown, 
I  heir  output  is  known  throughout 
the  entire  country  and  a  very  high 
reputation  has  been  gained  by  the 
standard  of  quality  maintained  by 
their  products. 
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AMERICAN     PROCESSING    COMPANY,     MOUNT     HOLLY, 


Woodlawn  Manufacfuring  Company  huill  and  i)ut  in  oporalion  the  Amer-  South  makes  5(Ts  to  80's.  The  Nims 
and  the  Alcaso  Manufacturing  Com-  ican  Proc(\ssing  Company  for  the  Manufacturing  Company  makes  spe- 
pany   all    being   located   at   or  near  mercerization  and  finishing  of  yarns  ciality  yarns  in  cables  and  cords  and 


Mf.   Holly.     He   also     has     I'ccenllv 


from  his  own  and  other  mills.  the  Alcase  Manufacturing  Company 

The      Woodlawn      Manufacfuring  which  was  formerly  the  Mt.  Holly 

Company      manufactures       combed  Cotton   Mills  will   make  20's    single 

yarns   from   40's    to   50's   while    the  and  ply  warps. 

Adrian  Manufacturing  Company,  one  The  Hutchison  group  of  mills  have 

of    the    most    modern    mills    in    the  been  unusuallv  successful. 
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Easley  Cotton  Mill 


EASLEY   COTTON    MILL,    EASLEY,   S.   C. 


Tho  Easley  Cotton  Mills  consist  of 
a  group  of  mills  known  as  Easley 
Cotton  Mills  >'o.  1,  which  are  located 
at  Easlev.  S.  C,  and  which  were 
founded' by  J.  M.  Geer  in  1899;  Eas- 
ley Cotton  Mills  No.  2  were  founded 
by  J.  P.  Smith  in  the  same  year,  and 
Easley  Cotton  Mills  No.  3  were  estab- 
lished in  1905  by  H.  L.  Clayton,  they 
are  both  located  at  Liberty,  S.  C. 
They  are  all  under  practically  the 
same  management  and  they  have  a 
combined  capital  stock  of  $450,000. 
The  executives  are:  B.  E.  Geer,  pres- 
ident and  treasurer;  W.  H.  Geer, 
vice  president,  secretary  and  man- 
ager. N.  E.  Smith  is  superintendent 
at  Mills  No.  1,  G.  B.  Byrd  holds  the 
same  position  with  Mills  No.  2,  while 
J.  0.  Spake  acts  in  the  same  capac- 
ity at  Mills  No.  3. 

Easley  Cotton  Mills  No.  1  have 
been  remodeled  and  replaced  from 
time  to  time  as  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  up-to-date  both 
in  the  matter  of  buildings  andd  ma- 
chinery. The  equipment  consists  of 
37,000  spindles  and  1,020  looms.  325 
operatives  are  employed  at  these 
mills  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet- 
ings and  print  cloths.  Working 
conditions  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, the  operatives  are  skilled  and 
proficient,  manifesting  a  fine  inter- 


est in  their  w(»rk  and  in  Iceeping  up 
a  high  standard  of  tjuality.  The 
mills  have  been  painted  with  mill- 
white  paint  and  are  most  attractive. 
The  management  has  provided 
four,  five  and  seven  room  cottages 
for  the  use  of  their  employes.  All 
cottages  have  undergone  thorough 
repairs  aTid  have  been  painted  in- 
side and  outside.  Electric  lights 
and  sewerage  in  all  the  houses  gives 
them  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
modern  town  cottage.  Each  has  a 
good  plot  for  gardens  and  yards  and 
the  growing  of  numerous  and  fine 
vegetables  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated t)y  the  orgaiii/.al  ion  of  a  Girls' 
Canning  Club. 


Educational  ailvautages  are  excel- 
lent. In  the  village  the  management 
has  built  a  modern  school  house 
where  the  chilili'(Mi  in  the  primary 
gr'ades  are  taught,  after  the  fourth 
grade  they  attend  the  graded  schools 
of  Easley  as  the  mills  and  village  are 
a  part  of  the  township. 

A  trained  welfare  worker  is  in 
charge  of  this  department  at  the 
Easley  Mills  No.  1,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  activity  is  going  on  in 
this  department  at  present.  A  mod- 
ernly  equipped  conuuunity  building 
is  in  course  of  construction.  Clubs 
of  various  kinds  are  being  organiz- 
ed, including  Girls'  Caujiing  Club,  a 
Boys"   ('lub.   a  Club  for  Gicls  and  a 


EASLEY     METHODIST    CHURCH    AND    SCHOOL 


Boy  Scout  troop,  a  library  is  being 
organized,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  under  con- 
sideration and  there  is  a  brass  band 
known  as  the  Geer  Concert  Band, 
composed  of  employes  of  the  mills. 
Many  other  movements  are  on  foot 
tbat  will  work  for  a  general  im- 
provement of  the  people. 

All  employes  are  insured  at  the 
expense  of  the  company.  25%  are 
saving  money  and  about  15%  own 
their  homes  and  other  property. 

Easley  Cotton  Mills  No.  2  have  an 
equipment  of  600  looms,  print  cloths 
and  gauze  cloths  are  manufactured. 
There  are  210  employes  at  this  plant. 
Easley  Cotton  Mills  No.  3  manufac- 
ture caroled  lawns,  the  machinery 
comprises  11,776  spindles  and  200 
looms.    91)  operatives  are  employed. 

Living  and  working  conditions  at 
these  two  mills  are  very  similar  to 
I  hose  which  obtain  at  Easley  Mills 
No.  1.  Each  has  its  trained  welfare 
workin"  and  each  is  making  wonder- 
tul  improvements  for  its  help,  var- 
ious clubs  are  being  organized,  a  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  for  each  of  the  mills  is  an- 
other feature  that  is  being  develop- 
ed, a  community  house  for  each  vil- 
lage is  the  center  of  all  social  activi- 
ties. 
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Osceola  Mills,  Inc. 


OSCEOLA  MILLS,  GASTONIA,  N.  C. 


This  beautiful  mill  is  another  of 
the  Rankin  group  of  mills.  It  is 
located  a  little  distance  out  of  Gas- 
tonia,  but  close  enough  for  the  op- 
eratives to  take  advantage  of  the 
privileges  of  the  city. 

This  mill  has  its  own  community 
worker  and  the  community  house 
is  the  center  of  all  welfare  activi- 
ties in  the  mill  village.  The  com- 
munity worker  has  been  of  very  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  mill  people.  She 
has  classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  hy- 
giene and  other  branches  of  domes- 
tic science. 

There  is  also  a  community  church 
worker,  who  has  done  a  great  deal 
toward  stimulating  interest  in  relig- 


ious affairs.  There  are  two  churches 
in  the  village,  Presbyterian  and 
Baptist.  The  village  folk  are  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and 
are  also  greatly  interested  in  the 
Sunday  schools. 

The  management  has  established 
a  pretty  playground  and  park  for 
the  use  of  its  operatives.  There  are 
swings,  see-saws,  merry-go-rounds 
and  other  play  equipment  which  are 
a  source  of  delight  to  the  children 
of  the  village.  There  are  various 
sorts  of  sports,  such  as  baseball, 
basket  ball,  etc. 

The  children  of  the  mill  families 
go  to  the  graded  school  nearby. 
These  are  maintained  by  the  mills 


paying  half  the  expenses  and  the 
county  the  remainder.  The  neces- 
sity of  an  education  is  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  the  parents  and 
they  send  their  children  to  school 
regularly. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  villages  of 
the  Rankin  group  of  mills,  the  man- 
agement sees  to  it  that  its  operatives 
are  comfortably  cared  for.  The 
houses,  which  are  furnished  rent 
free,  are  of  modern  bungalow  type, 
convenient  and  comfortable,  fitted 
with  electric  lights,  water,  etc. 
There  are  150  persons  employed  in 
these  mills.  The  village  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  tbout  200,  and  the  mills 
have  40  homes.    Some  of  the  opera- 


tives have  bought  homes  of  their 
own.  These  people  are  steady  and 
industrious.  Many  of  them  are 
progressive,  interested  in  current 
events  of  the  day  and  manifest  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  their  village, 
homes  and  the  mills  themselves. 

The  officers  of  these  mills  are: 
W.  T.  Rankin,  president  and  treas- 
urer; A.  G.  Myers,  vice  president; 
George  E.  Marvin,  secretary,  and  R. 
A.  Haynes,  superintendent.  Under 
their  management  the  Osceola  Mills 
are  expanding  daily.  Improvements 
are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  warrant.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  mills  are  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality  and  are  well  known 


Hanover  Thread  Mills,  Inc. 


HANOVER  THREAD  MILLS,  GASTONIA,  N.  C. 


W.  T.  Rankin  is  one  of  the  big  tex- 
tile men  in  the  great  manufacturing 
center  of  the  Piedmont  section  of 
the  South,  Gastonia,  in  Gaston  coun- 
ty, N.  C.  Mr.  Rankin  is  an  exper- 
ienced cotton  man,  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  the  phases  of  the  indus- 
try, and  it  is  not  a  surprise  at  all 
to  know  that  he  is  the  active  head 
of  a  vast  industrial  force,  being 
president  of  several  flourishing  and 
prosperous  cotton  mills. 

The  Hanover  Thread  Mills  are  one 
of  Mr.  Rankin's  mills,  located  three 
miles   from   Gastonia,   and   engaged 


in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns. 
These  mills  employ  125  operatives 
in  this  plant.  They  all  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mills,  some  in  neat, 
comfortable  cottages  furnished  by 
the  company,  some  in  homes  of  their 
own.  The  houses  in  the  village  all 
have  electric  lights,  sewerage  and 
water  and  are  rent  free. 

Welfare  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  trained  welfare  worker  and 
wonderful  improvement  has  been 
noted  among  the  mill  families  since 
her  services  have  been  secured. 
Under  her  direction,  classes  in  sew- 


ing, cooking  and  other  branches  of 
domestic  science  have  been  organ- 
ized. Living  conditions  afford  the 
advantages  of  both  town  and  coun- 
try. The  operatives  are  industrious 
and  seemingly  contented.  They  are 
paid  good  wages  and  they  are  daily 
improving  and  learning  to  live  bet- 
ter. The  mills  are  proud  of  the 
class  of  operatives  employed  in  their 
mills,  many  of  whom  are  very  skill- 
ful and  proficient.  There  always 
is  encouragement  for  those  opera- 
tives who  are  anxious  to  progress 
and  rise  higher  than  the  common 


level. 

The  officers  of  the  Hanover 
Thread  Mills  are:  W.  T.  Rankin, 
president  and  treasurer;  A.  G. 
Myers,  vice  president;  George  E. 
Marvin,  secretary,  and  W.  H.  Arm- 
strong, superintendent.  This  mill, 
like  other  Rankin  interests,  is  in 
a  most  prosperous  condition.  Mon- 
ey is  constantly  being  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  operatives  and 
the  equipment  of  the  mill  is  of  the 
most  modern  type,  as  the  mills  were 
only  founded  in  1917.  A  high  ghade 
of  yarn  is  manufactured. 
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Mountain  View  Mill,  Inc. 


MOUNTAIN    VIEW    MILL,   GASTONIA,    N.   C. 


This  mill,  for  the  manufacture  of 
carded  yarns,  is  one  of  Gastonia's 
new  plants,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1918.  This  is  another  in- 
dustry to  add  to  Gastonia's  proud 
reputation  throughout  the  nation  for 
the  manufacture  of  high  grade 
yarns.  She  now  has  25  or  more 
such  factories. 

The  Mountain  View  Mill,  Inc., 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ran- 
kin Corporation.  C.  B.  Armstrong 
is  president;  C.  C.  Armstrong,  vice 
president;   W.  T.  Rankin,  secretary 


VILLAGE  SCENE  AT  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  MILL 


and  treasurer,  with  A.  B.  Cobb,  su- 
perintendent. The  capital  stock  is 
$105,000.00.  The  buildings  are  of 
modern  construction  and  the  4,500 
spindles  are  of  the  most  improved 
type.  One  hundred  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  mills  and  they  are 
surrounded  witli  all  the  latest  im- 
provements in  the  mill  and  with 
every  convenience  and  labor  sav- 
ing appliance  for  the  highest  grade 
of  efficiency. 

The  mill  village  is  made  up  of  30 
attractive  cottages. 


Kindley  Cotton  Mills 


KINDLEY  COTTON    MILL,   MOUNT   PLEASANT,   N.  C,  AND  OPERATIVES 

The  Kindley  Cotton  Mills  were  founded  in  1896  by  W.  R.  Kindley  and  associates  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C.  Mr.  A.  N.  James  is  the  man- 
ager. Note  the  accompanying  pictures.  Don't  the  mills  look  attractive?  And  what  of  the  young  ladies?  Aren't  they  bright  and  in- 
telligent in  appearance?  Do  theylook  discontented  and  dissatisfied,  ill-clad  and  under-nourished?  "Would  you  expect  strikes  in  a  mill 
where  everything  possible  is  done  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  employees,   of  which   these  young  ladies  are  a  sample? 
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Textile  Industrial  Institute 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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THE     MODEL     MILL 


THE  MODEL  MILL 

Now  nearing  completion  at 
cost  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
$140,000.00  of  which  has  been 
contributed  by  140,000  different 
firms  located  in  20  different 
States,  including  cotton  mills  in 
four  States,  engineers,  contrac- 
tors, building  material  manufac- 
turers, heating,  fire  protection 
and  electrical  contractors,  ma- 
chinery manufacturers,  manu- 
facturers of  lighting,  humidify- 
ing, and  office  equipment,  man- 
ufacturers of  mill  supplies,  ele- 
vators, boilers,  tanks,  oil  supply 
systems,  transmission  equip- 
ment, water  softeners  ;  and  land- 
scape architect  (itemized  list  to 
be  published  in  artistic  booklet 


and  widely  circulated.  At  pres- 
ent typewritten  copy  suplied  on 
request). 

Owned  by  Textile  Industrial 
Institute  and  Operated  Entirely 
by  Their  Students,  each  of  whom 
must  study  in  the  class  room  the 
theory  of  the  work  he  does  in 
the  mill. 

At  present  200  grown  young 
men  and  women  from  five  South- 
ern States  earn  a  living  and  an 
education  by  working  and  study- 
ing week-about.  Plans  for  en- 
larging the  school  to  accommo- 
date a  thousand  student-opera- 
tives are  materializing. 

A  big,  Christian,  civilization- 
building  program,  definitely  re- 
lated   to    the    Centenary    move- 


ment of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  South,  and  challenging 
the  co-operation  of  big  men  and 
progressive  corporations. 

At  present  the  church  is  put- 
ting into  other  phases  of  this 
work  two  dollars  for  every  one 
received  from  sources  above 
enumerated.  Southern  cotton 
mills,  machinery  manufacturers 
and  other  people  interested  in 
the  Southern  textile  industry, 
have  been  asked  to  build  and 
equip  the  "Model  Mill"  and  make 
it  a  gift  to  the  Textile  Industrial 
Institute,  to  be  used  as  a  prac- 
tical laboratory  for  teaching. 
Textiles,  machinery  manufac- 
turers and  other  interests  have 
already  done  their  part.  Eighty 


cotton  mills  in  four  States  have 
already  sent  in  contributions; 
$125,000.00  more  is  needed  to 
complete  the  plant  free  of  debt. 
Every  progressive  mill  should 
send  in  its  3  cents  per  spindle 
at  once. 

Richard  H.  Edmonds,  editor  of 
the  Manufacturers  Record,  in  a 
private  letter,  says: 

"If  you  can  maintain  your  en- 
terprise on  the  lines  upon  which 
you  have  laid  it  out  it  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  not  only  to  the 
individuals  that  pass  through 
the  training  which  your  institu- 
tion will  give,  but  to  the  entire 
South  in  the  widest  ramifica- 
tions of  its  business  and  domes- 
tic life." 


OPENING    ROOM    AND    WAREHOUSE 


RESERVOIR 
HOME  OF  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER  IN   BACKGROUND 


BOILER     ROOM 
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Harden  Manufacturing  Co. 


HARDEN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,   WORTH,    N.   C. 


The  Harden  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  a  modern  cotton  mill  run 
in  a  modern,  progressive  manner. 
This  mill  is  located  near  Worth, 
which  is  in  Gaston  county.  North 
Carolina.  The  shipping  point  is 
Harden  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  railroad. 

This  plant  was  established  in  1889 
by  0.  D.  Carpenter  and  associates, 
the  present  officers  are:  0.  D.  Car- 
penter, president  and  treasurer;  E. 
C.  Carpenter,  secretary;  J.  G.  Har- 
rill,  superintendent,  and  Worth  C. 
Carpenter,  manager. 

These  mills  were  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  but  were 
immediately  rebuilt  and  since  then 
have  enjoyed  a  continuous  growth 
and  prosperity.  They  now  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $75,000.00.  The 
buildings  are  two  story,  strong  and 
substantially  built,  of  modern  mill 
construction,  the  main  building  is 
50  by  288  feet  with  an  ell  50  by  65 
feet.  They  are  very  beautifully  lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba 
river  and  are  operated  by  water 
power,  with  arrangements  for  using 
steam  when  the  water  is  too  high  or 
too  low. 

Quite  naturally,  since  the  equip- 
ment has  all  been  replaced  in  the 
last  few  years,  it  is  of  a  most  ap- 
proved type.  It  consists  of  6,000 
producing  spindles  and  3,000  twis- 
ters, necessary  machinery  for  mak- 
ing 20s  to  30s,  two-ply  yarns,  skeins 
and   tubes.     At  present  2,000   more 


producing  spindles  are  being  added. 
Working  conditions  are  given  care- 
ful consideration  and  this  beautiful 
mill  is  a  most  pleasant,  healthful 
place  in  which  to  work.  Numerous 
windows  admit  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  the  arti- 
ficial methods  of  ventilating,  hu- 
midifying, etc..  are  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  type. 

About  160  operatives  are  employ- 
ed in  these  mills,  they  are  of  an 
unusually  fine  class  of  citizens,  in- 
dustrious, intelligent,  and  progres- 
sive. Some  of  them  have  been  with 
the  mills  for  years.  A  goodly  num- 
ber have  nice  savings  accounts, 
others  own  property,  all  are  paid 
good  wages  and  live  well  and  enjoy 
fho    comforts   of   life. 


A  very  pretty  little  village  is  at- 
tached to  the  mills,  the  houses  are 
of  the  cottage  type,  neat  and  com- 
fortable. They  are  kept  in  good  re- 
pair and  the  rent  charged  is  very 
small  indeed.  These  houses  have 
modern  conveniences,  there  are  any- 
where from  three  to  eight  rooms, 
so  that  a  family  is  able  to  rent  any 
size  house  that  may  be  necessary. 
Flowers  are  grown,  quantities  of 
fine  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  good 
gardens  adjoining  the  cottages  and 
the  surplus  is  taken  care  of  by  can- 
ning for  winter  consumption.  The 
operatives  raise  chickens,  have  cows 
in  many  instances  and  a  number 
raise  hogs,  all  of  which  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  most  sanitary  pens  and 
stables.    Those  things  holp  oiil  won- 
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derfully  in  efforts  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  management 
owns  and  (ip(>rates  a  store  for  the 
benofit.  of  their  operatives.  The 
goods  arc  sold  to  them  at  cost  and 
there  is  no  profiteering  allowed. 

Education  has  not  been  neglected 
by  any  means  at  the  Harden  Mills. 
A  modernly  equipped  school  build- 
ing has  been  provided  by  the  man- 
agement and  two  competent  teach- 
ers aro  employed  and  paid  by  the 
mills  sup])lemented  by  the  county 
funds.  There  are  perhaps  90  chil- 
dren in  regular  attendance,  bright, 
rollicking,  mischievous,  just  like 
those  found  in  any  American  com- 
munity. 

A  very  neat,  comfortable  church 
has  been  Ituilt  in  the  village  by  Mr. 
0.  D.  Carpenter.  The  people  are 
very  earnest  in  matters  of  religion 
and  Ml'.  Carpenter  assists  them  in 
maintaining  the  clnu'ch  and  in  any 
other  way  he  can.  The  church  is 
used  by  any  denomination  repre- 
sented in  the  village,  there  is  a 
splendid  Sunday  school  which  is 
union,  the  attendance  of  which  is 
lai'ge  and  a  lot  of  good  is  being  done 
in  training  the  cliildren  and  the 
young  people  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  paths  that  they  will  no  for- 
sake as  they  grow  older. 

The  two  teachers  in  the  village 
have  chai'ge  of  the  welfare  work  in 
I  lie  comnuinity  and  are  meeting  with 
most  gratifying  success. 


COTTAGE  AT  HARDEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


CHURCH  AT  HARDEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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High  Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 


(1)    HIGH    FALLS  MILL;    (2)   SCHOOL;    (3)   GIRL'S  HOME;    (5)   SUPERINTENDENT'S   HOME;    (6)    MILL   DAM 


The  High  Falls  Manufacturing 
Company  is  situated  at  High  Falls, 
near  Halliston.  N.  C.  in  a  most  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  spot.  These 
mills  are  owned  and  operated  by 
men  of  prominence  in  the  business 
world,  men  known  for  their  energy 
and  ability  in  handling  fmances  and 
making  a  success  of  their  undertak- 
ings. The  officers  at  the  head  of 
this  progressive  enterprise  are: 
Jno.  W.  Woody  of  Guilford  College, 
N.  C.  president;  J.  Waldo  Woody, 
vice  president;  G.  C.  Shaw,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  mills,  and  W.  E.  Woody  is  su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Shaw  is  a  young 
man  of  unusual  energy  and  ability, 
a  real  live  wire,  and  under  his  pro- 
ficient management  the  mills  are 
meeting  with  splendid  success.    He 


is  very  popular  with  his  operatives 
and  is  on  most  friendly  terms  with 
all  of  them.  He  has  an  able  second 
in  his  capable  superintendent  who 
is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Shaw's  progressive  ideas  and  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  both  plant 
and  village. 

The  mills  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$75,000,  the  buildings  are  of  modern 
mill  construction,  built  of  brick  and 
concrete,  with  every  thing  modern 
and  up-to-date.  Every  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  making  work- 
ing conditions  as  sanitary  and 
healthful  as  possible.  There  are  ex- 
cell  nt  systems  for  lighting  and 
heating  as  well  as  for  ventilating 
and  humidifying  the  mill.  Every- 
thing is  kept  ship-shape,  no  dirt  or 
trash     is     allowed     to     accumulate 


around  the  mills  or  in  the  pretty  vil- 
lage. The  equipment  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  plant,  thorough- 
ly modern.  It  consists  of  4,080  spin- 
dles which  are  used  to  manufacture 
lO's  to  12's  skeins  and  tubes. 

Most  of  them  live  in  the  pretty 
mill  village  which  has  been  built  by 
the  management.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  building  going  on  in  the  vil- 
lage at  present,  and  many  general 
improvements  are  being  made.  A 
number  of  new  cottages  are  being 
built,  these  are  modern  in  every  re- 
spect, conveniently  arranged  and 
most  attractive.  AH  the  old  cot- 
tages are  being  remodeled  and  re- 
painted. There  are  nice  large  lots 
with  each  cottage  so  that  the  peo- 
ple may  raise  vegetables  and  flowers, 
everything    is    kept  most    sanitary 


both  in  the  homes  and  around  them. 
A  full  Sanisep  sanitary  toilet  sys- 
tem has  been  installed  throughout 
the  vilage.  A  ten  room  building  for 
a  modern  boarding  house  is  under 
construction,  also  a  New  Friends' 
parsonage.  Also  there  has  just  been 
completed  a  new  concrete  resevoir 
of  552.000  gallons  capacity,  for  fire 
protection,  built  by  the  Cement  Pro- 
ducts Company  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
A  good  school  house  has  been 
erected  for  the  community,  the  man- 
agement have  made  this  building 
thoroughly  up-to-date  both  in  con- 
struction and  equipment,  they  be- 
lieve in  education  and  want  the  chil- 
dren at  their  mills  to  have  the  very 
best  possible  advantages.  The  pa- 
rents see  to  it  that  the  children  at- 
tend regularly. 
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Ozark  Cotton  Mill  Company 


TOP   VILLAGE,   CENTER    OFFICE,    BOTTOM    MILL,    LEFT   SCHOOL,    RIGHT  SUPERINTENDENT'S  HOME 


Ozark  Cotton  Mills  Company,  lo- 
cated at  Ozark,  Ala.,  was  organized 
in  1914,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  Central  of  Georgia  Railways. 

The  same  company  is  operating 
the  Ozark  Mills  today  and  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  management. 
G.  P.  Dowling  is  president;  H.  R. 
Smith,  vice  president;  A.  T.  Dow- 
ling, secretary;  H.  0.  Dowling,  treas- 
urer; B.  W.  Bingham,  manager,  and 
N.  G.  Mauney,  superintendent.  The 
capital  stock  is  $99,500.00  with  an 
equipment  of  6,000  spindles,  which 
are  operated  by  steam.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  operatives  are 
employed  in  these  mills  and  high 
grade  hosiery  yarns,  24s  to  26s,  are 
manufactured. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, who  is  the  manager  and  ac- 
tive head  of  the  Ozark  Mills,  to  deal 
in  a  broad,  liberal  manner  with  his 
operatives,  not  forgetting  that  they 
are  human  beings,  proud  and  sensi- 
tive, of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
with  dormant  ambitions  in  them 
that  only  need  a  little  kindly  en- 
couragement to  make  them  bloom 
afresh  into  self-respecting  citizens. 
Mr.  Bingham  has  realized  his  re- 
sponsibility in  this  respect  and  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  pleasure  and 
keen  interest  to  him.  He  does  not 
feel  that  dividends  are  the  only  fea- 
ture of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
business  to  be  considered,  nor  that 
his  responsibility  to  his  fellowman 
ceases  when  on  Saturday  he  hands 
out  the  pay  envelope. 

Mr,  Bingham  is  a  practical  mil} 


man.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  worked  his  way  up  to  his 
present  position  of  responsibility 
and  trust  from  the  lowest  ranks.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  doffer  boy  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  in  a  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  cotton  mill.  His  energy 
and  ambition  was  so  noticeable  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact that  he  received  encourage- 
ment from  his  kindly  superiors  and 
it  did  not  talce  him  many  years  to 
reach  the  top.  Through  his  man- 
agement and  guidance  the  Ozark 
Mills  have  had  a  continuous  growth 
of  prosperity  and  success.  He  is 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  bus- 
iness and  his  close  application  to 
the  business  of  the  mills  lias  made 
him  familiar  with  every  detail.  He 
knows  his  operatives  all  personally, 
even  the  little  children  of  the  vil- 
lage are  on  friendly  terms  with 
him;  he  makes  them  feel  that  their 
interest  is  his  interest,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  are  very  loyal  to  him 
and  to  the  mills.  They  are  interest- 
skillful  and  efficient,  receiving  ex- 
cellent wages. 

Mr.  Bingham  has  an  able  assist- 
ant in  his  capable  superintendent, 
Mr.  N.  G.  Mauney.  Mr.  Mauney 
heartily  agrees  with  Mr.  Bingham's 
ideas  in  dealing  with  their  opera- 
tives and  his  genial  manner  and 
kindly  tact  enable  him  to  get  close 
to  his  help  and  they  are  glad  to 
render  the  best  possible  service. 

The  mills  are  modern  in  construc- 
tion, built  of  brick,  plenty  of  win- 
dovys  which  admit  an  abundance  of 


light,  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Ev- 
erything inside  and  out  of  the  plant 
is  spotless  and  sanitary.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham appreciates  the  health  of  his 
operatives.  He  knows  that  it  takes 
a  healthy  , happy,  comfortable  em- 
ployee to  reach  the  highest  effi- 
ciency, tl  is  efficiency  that  counts 
in  these  modern  days  and  it  is  the 
one  result  that  we  are  all  seeking 
after.  No  industry,  whether  large 
or  small,  can  make  a  success  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  human 
element.  The  Ozark  Mills  is  a 
beautiful  place  in  every  respect. 

Ozark  village  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  center  of  the  town.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  live  and  presents 
an  attractive  picture  to  a  visitor. 
About  400  inhabitants  live  in  the 
village,  some  of  them  own  their 
homes  but  the  majority  live  in  hous- 
es built  by  the  mills.  There  are 
forty  of  these  houses,  attractive  and 
of  modern  design  and  equipped 
with  all  conveniences  such  as  lights, 
water  and  sewerage.  There  is  plen- 
ty of  ground  around  each  cottage 
for  growing  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  mill  families  make  good  use  of 
this  grovmd  with  most  pleasing  re- 
sults. In  the  village  as  at  the  mills, 
cleanliness  is  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  they  mani- 
fest a  great  deal  of  civic  pride  in 
the  appearance  of  their  homes  and 
premises.  The  management  sees  to 
it  that  all  garbage  and  rubbish  is 
removed  each  week,  both  from  the 
streets  and  premises.  An  interest- 
ing  feature   of   the  village   is   the 


planting  of  pecan  trees  throughout 
the  streets  and  yards  to  form  shade 
trees. 

Education  is  considered  of  para- 
mount importance  at  the  mill  and 
through  their  efforts  the  village 
has  a  nice  school  building  with  fine 
facilities  for  educating  the  children 
of  the  operatives.  Two  teachers 
are  employed  who  are  paid  by  the 
mills.  They  are  young  ladies  of  re- 
finement and  culture  and  are  exert- 
ing a  splendid  influence  over  their 
pupils.  The  school  was  built  by 
the  mills  and  is  maintained  in  the 
same  manner.  There  is  an  attend- 
ance of  between  35  and  40  children 
regularly. 

There  are  both  a  Baptist  and  a 
Methodist  church  in  the  mill  village. 
Cotton  mill  people  are  naturally 
very  devout  and  earnest  in  matters 
of  religion  and  these  churches  fur- 
nish pleasant  places  for  them  to 
worship.  Many  are  active  in  the 
services  as  officers  and  teachers  in 
the  Sunday  school. 

Mr.  Bingham  believes  in  making 
the  leisure  hours  of  his  people 
pleasant  and  profitable.  A  pretty 
park  and  playground  equipped  with 
modern  play  apparatus  forms  an  at- 
tractive spot  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
children  as  well  as  grown-ups.  All 
sorts  of  amusements  ot  be  found  in 
a  small  town  are  popular  with  the 
village  people  and  they  enjoy  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  nice  little 
town  of  Ozark, 
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The  Coosa  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, founded  at  Piedmont,  Ala.,  in 
1891,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $525,- 
000.00  and  is  owned  and  operated  by 
practically  (he  same  corporation  as 
the  Standard  Processing  Company 
and  The  Thatcher  Spinning  Com- 
pany, at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

This  enterprising  corporation  is 
known  throughout  the  South  for  its 
progressive  policies  and  liberal  ideas 
in  dealing  with  its  help.  Wherever 
is  found  an  industry  with  the 
Thatchers  connected  with  it,  there 
will  be  found  progress  and  prosper- 
ity. They  believe  in  treating  their 
help  as  they  themselves  would  like 
to  be  treated,  and,  consequently, 
nothing  is  too  good  for  them.  The 
very  best  of  everything  in  every  line 
is  due  their  operatives  and  if  pos- 
sible is  always  provided  for  them. 

The  Coosa  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  founded  by  A.  G.  Thatcher 
and  Jacob  Barlow.  Its  present  of- 
ficers are:  A.  G.  Thatcher,  presi- 
dent; W.  Lane  Verlenden,  vice  pres- 
ident; R.  C.  Thatcher,  secretary,  su- 
perintendent and  manager,  as  well 
as  assistant  treasurer;  George  P. 
Haslam  is  treasurer.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Thatcher    is    wonderful    on    details. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE   CLASS 


A    PANORAMIC    VIEW    OF    COOSA     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

He  knows  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  workings  of  the  entire 
plant.  He  also  knows  and  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  all  of  his  opera- 
tives and  their  families,  even  down 
fo  the  smallest  child.  Through  his 
careful  management  and  untiring  ef- 
forts the  Coosa  Mamifacfurmg  Com- 
pany has  enjoy(Nl  a  fme  career  of 
success  and   continuous  growth. 

The  strong,  substantial  buildings 
that  comprise  the  plant  are  of  mod- 
ern mill  construction,  built  of  brick, 
and  part  of  the  plant  is  two-story. 
The  main  building  is  600  feet  by  106 
feet.  The  numerous  windows  give 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  arti- 
ficial systems  installed  for  ventilat- 
ing, heating,  humidifying,  etc.,  are 
the  ones  most  approved  for  making 
the  most  pleasant  and  healthful 
working  conditions  possible.  The 
entire  plant  is  up-to-date  in  every 
respect. 

The  equipment  consists  of  39.868 
spindles  of  modern  design,  which 
are  driven  by  electricity.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  mills  is  combed  yarns. 
Most  of  these  yarns  are  sent  to  the 
Standard  Processing  Company,  Chat- 
tanooga,    Tenn.,     where     they     are 
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beaul  if  Lilly  mercerized  and  dyed. 

The  management  is  busy  at  pres- 
ent erecting  a  two-story  mill  build- 
ing which  will  take  care  of  18,000 
spindles  that  arc  to  be  installed  just 
as  soon  as  the  mill  is  completed. 

At  present  there  are  450  to  500 
operatives  employed  in  the  mills, 
but  the  new  addition  will  naturally 
require  a  large  number  more  of  op- 
eratives, as  well  as  the  providing  of 
more  houses. 

The  mill  village  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated on  a  well  drained  sito,  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  in  making  it 
a  thoroughly  attractive  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  plant  and  vil- 
lage are  localod  within  Ih"  corporate 
limits  of  the  town  of  Piedmont,  and 
(hero  is  no  section  of  the  town  that 
is  more  cleanly  kopt,  or  is  more  san- 
itary. 

There  are  150  pretty  four  and  five 
room  bungalow  cottages  in  the  vil- 
lage that  have  been  built  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  operatives.  These 
bungalows  are  well  built  of  good 
material,  nicely  finished  inside  and 
out  and  painted  in  pleasing,  harmo- 


nious colors,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  monotony  so  often  found  in  a 
mill  village.  Every  convenience  of 
the  modern  home  such  as  sewerage, 
water  and  electric  lights  are  to  be 
found  in  these  houses.  About  twenty 
of  the  operatives  own  their  homes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills  and  they, 
too,  are  attractive  and  comfortable. 

The  operatives  of  the  Coosa  Man- 
ufacturing Company  most  generally 
come  from  the  surrounding  farms 
and  mountains.  A  fine  lot  of  pure 
blooded  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  operatives  have  unusual  op- 
portunities for  educating  their  chil- 
dren. The  management  has  built  a 
modern  school  house,  completely 
equipped  with  up-to-date  devices 
for  teaching  the  lower  grades.  Two 
t(\Tchers  are  employed,  half  of 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  mills, 
the  other  half  by  public  funds.  The 
older  children  of  the  village  go  to 
the  Piedmont  High  School,  having 
equal  privilege  with  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  town.  There  are  in  all 
about  150  children  of  the  village  in 
regular  attendance  at  school. 


A  neat,  attractive  church  edifice 
has  been  built  by  the  mills  in  the 
village  for  the  use  fo  all  denomina- 
tions. This  church  has  a  good  at- 
tendance and  there  is  a  flourishing 
Union  Sunday  School  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  interest  is  manifested. 
Of  course  churches  of  all  di'nomina- 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  the  town 
of  Piedmtont  and  mill  operatives  and 
their  families  always  feel  free  to 
worship  in  the  church  of  their 
choice,  being  sure  of  a  cordial  wel- 
come wherever  they  go. 

A  pretty  playground  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  building  affords 
a  pleasant  place  for  play  and  out- 
door activities  for  the  children. 
There  is  also  a  good  baseball  dia- 
mond for  one  never  finds  a  cotton 
mill  community  that  is  not  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject. 

Welfare  work  is  considered  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  mill  work  and 
a  specified  sum  is  set  apart  for  its 
use.  This  work  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  ,T.  M.  McConnell, 
general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  Miss  Mabel  Carman. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  head- 
quarters for  most  of  the  activities. 
This  beautiful  building  is  complete 
in  every  detail,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that 
any  progressive  town  might  be 
proud  of.  There  are  reading  rooms, 
where  daily  papers  and  magazines 
are  to  be  found  a  swimming  pool, 
baths,  shower  and  tub  varieties,  pool 
tables,  a  piano  and  victrola  to  fur- 
nish mvisic,  and  a  splendid  gymna- 
sium equipped  for  basket  ball,  vol- 
ley ball,  indoor  baseball  and  various 
other  sports.  Among  other  interest- 
ing features  there  is  a  high  class 
moving  picture  show  at  the  "Y" 
every  Saturday  night  free  to  all  the 
mill   community. 

A  Girls'  Canning  Club  has  a  most 
enthusiastic  membership  and  has 
been  instrumental  not  only  in 
teaching  the  young  women  the  use- 
ful art  of  correct  canning,  but  has 
been  an  incentive  for  the  raising  of 
large  quantities  of  finer  vegetables 
and  fruits  that  are  of  great  help 

A  commissary  operated  by  the 
management  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  mill  families. 


COOSA 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

COMBED  COTTON     YARNS 
PIEDMONT.  ALABAMA 
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THATCHER  SPINNING  COMPANY,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


The  Thatcher  Spinning  Company, 
Inc.,  was  established  in  1915  in  a 
beautiful  suburb  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  a  city  famous  in  history  for 
its  many  battles  during  the  Civil 
War,  such  as  the  Battle  of  Chica- 
mauga  and  the  Battle  Above  the 
Clouds;  and  known  today  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  including  famous 
Lookout  Mountain  and  the  beautiful 
Moccasin  Bend,  to  say  nothing  of 
Missionary  Ridge  and  Signal  Moun- 
tain. It  is  also  known  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  enterpris- 
ing cities  of  its  size  in  the  South. 

The  capital  stock  of  The  Thatcher 
Spinning  Company,  Inc.,  is  $400,000, 
with  an  equipment  of  30,464  spin- 
dles, with  individual  drive  on  spin- 
ning, twisting  and  spooling  mach- 
inery. Combed  cotton  yarns  for 
mercerizing  are  the  products  of 
these  mills  and  there  are  210  opera- 
tives employed.  These  operatives, 
for  the  most  part,  live  in  their  own 
homes,  though  the  company  owns 
25  houses,  which  are  mostly  indi- 
vidual frame  houses  of  four  and 
five  rooms,  fully  equipped  with  such 
conveniences  as  baths,  electric 
lights  and  sewerage.  The  houses 
are  kept  in  the  best  of  repair  and 
present  a  most  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

The  operatives  and  their  families 
are  a  very  high  class  of  citizens,  in- 
telligent, well  educated  and  well 
dressed.  Mostly  they  came  from 
North  Georgia  and  Alabama.  They 
are  a  contented,  happy  lot,  indus- 
trious and  thrifty.  Many  of  them 
have  nice  savings  accounts,  others 
are  buying  property,  while  some  are 
spending  their  earnings  for  clothes, 
amusements  and  other  ways. 

The  children  from  these  mill 
families  have  f  he  finest  sort  of  edu- 
cational privileges,  being  entitled  to 
go  to  school  in  the  graded  schools 
of  the  city.  There  is  also  a  night 
school  provided  by  the  city  quite 
close  to  the  mills,  where  older  per- 
sons may  go  to  school. 

The  officers  of  The  Thatcher 
Spinning  Company,  Inc.,  are:  A.  G. 
Thatcher,  president;  G.  H.  Miller, 
vice  president;  Herbert  S.  Thatcher^ 


secretary     and     treasurer;      R.     P. 
Clark,   superintendent. 

Mr.  Herbert  Thatcher  is  the  ac- 
tive manager  of  the  company.  He 
is  intensely  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  operatives  and  leaves 
nothing  undone  for  their  comfort 
and  benefit.  If  there  is  sickness 
among  the  families  the  company 
nurse  is  sent  in  her  roadster  to  visit 
them  and  look  after  the  patient.  A 
beautiful  first  aid  room,  fully  equip- 
ped with  most  modern  appliances 
and  devices  is  maintained  at  the  mill 
for    the   exclusive   use   of   the    em- 


ployees of  the  company  and 
the  Standard  Processing  Company. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
fine  things  that  are  being  done  by 
this  concern  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  operatives. 

The  Thatcher  Spinning  Company, 
although  one  of  the  newer  Southern 
companies,  has  been  very  successful 
because  it  has  put  into  practice 
those  theories  which  experienced 
manufacturers  have  found  best. 
The  physical  property  is  kept  in 
such  shape  as  to  insure  profitable 
operation,  and  the  spirit  manifested 


toward  the  employees  has  won  their 
confidence  and  co-operation. 

Industrial  unrest  in  the  country 
has  shown  that  in  any  industry,  the 
vital  factor  is  labor.  To  keep  labor 
contented  and  working  for  capacity 
production  is  the  big  problem.  Only 
when  a  fair  wage  scale  is  maintain- 
ed, surroundings  made  pleasant  and 
a  human  interest  shown  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  employees  is  this  prob- 
lem solved.  That  the  Thatcher  Spin- 
ning Company  has  solved  this  prob- 
lem shows  thai  they  have  met  these 
conditions. 
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Standard  Processing  Company 


STANDARD  PROCESSING  COMPANY,  CHATTANOOGA,   TENN. 


The  Standard  Processing  Com- 
pany, located  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
was  founded  in  1912.  W.  Lane  Ver- 
lenden,  A.  G.  Thatcher,  and  associ- 
ates, were  the  organizers  of  this 
company,  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000 
is  invested.  The  mill  buildings  are 
of  brick,  slow  burning  mill  con- 
struction. 

The  Standard  Processing  Com- 
pany is  situated  within  the  city  lim- 
its and  the  operatives  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plant  in  houses  of 
their  own  or  rented  ones.  These 
houses  have  all  the  conveniences  of 
the  city  and  since  the  operatives  are 
of  a  highly  intelligent  class,  skilled 
in  their  work,  they  command  fine 
wages  and  are  able  to  enjoy  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Their  homes 
are  nicely  kept,  well  furnished  and 
comfortable. 

The  children  of  the  operatives  at- 
tend the  city  schools,  are  just  as 
quick  and  bright  as    any    children, 


stand  well  in  their  classes  and  many 
of  them  go  through  the  grammar 
schools  and  high  school  and  out 
into  the  world  well  educated  citi- 
zens, ready  for  any  position  in 
which  they  may  be  placed.    Lots  of 


them  go  in  the  plant  where  their 
education  stands  them  in  good  stead 
and  they  soon  become  elficient 
workmen  and  advance  rapidly. 

The  officers  of  the  Standard  Pro- 
cessing Company  are  W.  Lane  Ver- 


STORE  OF  THE  STANDARD   PROCESSING  COMPANY  AND  THATCHER 

SPINNING  COMPANY 


li'nder,  president;  George  T.  Wil- 
liams, vice  president;  both  of  whom 
are  Philadelphians.  A.  H.  Thatcher 
is  secretary  and  treasurer,  as  well 
as  manager,  and  P.  F.  O'Neill,  su- 
perintendent. The  business  has 
been  most  successful  since  it  was 
started;  mercerized  yarns,  gassed 
and  bleached  for  knitting  and  weav- 
ing are  the  products. 

The  management  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  welfare  work  among  their 
operatives,  a  trained  nurse  is  em- 
ployed all  the  time,  and  there  is  a 
well  equipped  "first  aid"  room. 
However,  accidents  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  and  the 
iiiirse  works  out  among  the  fami- 
lies of  the  operatives  as  well  as  at 
I  he  mill.  There  are  250  persons 
employed  in  the  plant.  A  number 
of  the  operatives  are  saving  their 
money,  others  are  investing  it,  and 
nn  the  whole  they  are  industrious 
and  frugal. 
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These  mills  were  founded  in  1886 
by  L.  Banks  Holt,  at  Graham,  N.  C, 
in  Alamance  county.  The  Holt  fam- 
ily have  been  pioneers  in  the  cotbon 
mill  industry  and  through  their 
energy  and  courageous  efforts  great 
developments  in  the  textile  line 
have  been  made  in  Alamance  coun- 
ty. Mr.  Holt  is  a  son  of  one  of  the 
most  prominei\t  cotton  manufactur- 
ers of  his  time — Mr.  Edwin  M.  Holt, 
of  Alamance  Mills. 

The  combined  capital  of  the  cot- 
ton industries  owned  and  operated 
by  the  L.  Banks  Holt  Manufactur- 
ing Company  is  $1,000,000.00.  They 
have  a  combined  spindleage  of  29,- 
100  spindles  and  1,050  looms.  These 
industries  include  the  Bellemont 
Cotton  Mills,  the  Carolina  Cotton 
Mills  and  the  Alamance  Cotton 
Mills  in  conjunction  with  the  Oneida 
Mills.  All  of  these  mills  except  the 
Oneida  are  out.  in  the  country. 

The  officers  of  the  organization 
are:  L.  Banks  Holt,  president;  G. 
Allen  Mebane,  first  vice  persident, 
and  McBride  Holt,  second  vice  pres- 
ident; Lynn  B.  Williamson,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  as  well  as  gen- 
eral manager.  C.  H.  Phillips  is  su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Holt  comes  from 
a  distinguished  and  successful  North 
Carolina  family  and  he  has  achiev- 
ed brilliant  success  in  all  of  his  un- 
dertakings. He  has  always  stood  for 
progress  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 
No     matter     what      movement      is 


launched  in  the  town  of  Graham  or 
the  county  of  Alamance,  Mr.  Holt  is 
always  the  first  to  endorse  it  and 
give  it  assistance  just  so  long  as  it 
stands  for  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  fellow  man.  Un- 
der his  management  the  mills  men- 
tioned above  have  grown  and  de- 
veloped in  a  most  pleasing  manner. 
He  has  the  interests  of  his  opera- 
tives very  much  at  heart,  and  the 
men  associated  with  him  as  leaders 


in  the  mills  are  in  strong  sympa- 
thy with  him,  and  are  anxious  to 
put  into  effect  his  ideas  and  plans 
for  the  betterment  of  their  opera- 
tives, whether  these  pertain  to  con- 
ditions in  the  mills  or  out  among 
the  mill  communities. 

The  Oneida  Mills  are  located  near 
the  center  of  the  town  of  Graham, 
the  county  seat  of  Alamance  coun- 
ty. It  was  bought  by  L.  Banks 
Holt     Manufacturing     Company     in 


MILL  OPERATIVES  IN  A  LIBERTY  BOND  CAMPAIGN 


1886  at  which  time  it  had  only 
about  1,000  spindles.  Its  equipment 
now  comprises  11,000  spindles  and 
576  looms.  Between  350  and  400 
operatives  are  employed  in  the 
Oneida  Mills  and  colored  cotton 
cloth  is  manufactured.  This  was 
the  individual  plant  of  Mr.  L.  Banks 
Holt  until  it  became  a  part  of  the 
big  corporation  in  1906.  All  the 
plants  of  the  L.  Banks  Holt  Manu- 
facturing Company  are  kept  in  good 
repair,  new  machinery  is  added 
from  time  to  time  as  found  expedi- 
ent, sanitary  conditions  receive  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  the  mills 
are  conducteil  with  due  regard  to 
the  most  healthful  and  comfortable 
working  conditions  for  their  opera- 
tives. 

The  Carolina  Mills  were  built  in 
1866  by  the  sons  of  the  pioneer 
Holt;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  cotton 
mills  in  the  State.  Like  all  of  those 
old  mills  it  played  a  most  important 
part  in  reconstruction  times  and 
had  a  very  "checkered  career."  Af- 
ter coming  into  the  possession  of  L. 
Baidvs  Holt  its  capacity  was  doubled 
in  1905;  it  now  has  a  capacity  of 
8,500  spindles  and  110  looms,  the 
function  of  the  latter  being  to  weave 
into  cloth  the  surplus  yarns  of  the 
other  mills.  This  mill  is  substan- 
tially located  on  the  Haw  river, 
about  four  miles  from  the  town  of 
Burlington.  The  mill  village  has  a 
population  of  about  400;  it  is  neatly 
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kept,   has  good   school   and   church 
facilities. 

Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt  and  his  brother, 
L.  S.  Holt,  organized  and  establish- 
ed the  BellemonL  Mills,  which  are 
located  a  few  miles  south  of  Gra- 
ham, in  1878.  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt 
bought  out  his  brother's  interest. 
This  mill  has  a  spindleage  of  6,500 
spindles  engaged  in  the  production 
of  coarse  cotton  goods.  A  number 
of  the  operatives  have  been  at  these 
mills  for  years,  some  of  them  never 
having  worked  anywhere  else.  The 
superintendent,  W.  P.  Ezell,  has 
been  with  the  organization  since 
1886. 

The  historic  old  Alamance  Mill, 
the  original  Edwin  M.  Holt  "Ala- 
mance Plaid"  Mill,  is  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alamance  creek.  This 
plant  was  founded  in  1837  and  was 
the  first  mill  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  to  make  colored  cot- 
ton goods.  The  Holts  have  always 
been  men  of  indomitable  persever- 
ance and  through  all  the  tempestu- 
ous times  of  the  civil  war  there  was 
always  some  one  to  hold  things  to- 
gether and  the  mill  was  kept  going 
as  much  time  as  possible.  It  was 
burned  in  1871  but  was  immediately 
rebuilt.  It  passed  from  father  to 
sons,  then  on  into  the  hands  of  L. 
Banks  Holt.  Its  present  equipment 
consists  of  2,500  spindles  and  100 
looms  for  the  production  of  cotton 
cloth. 

All  these  mills  are  run  on  the 
same  fine  principles  that  have,  made 
such  a  success  of  the  Onciida  Mills. 
Mr.  Holt  believes  in  helping  those 


who  are  ambitious  and  want  to  get 
on  in  the  world;  many  young  men 
and  young  women  have  gone  out 
from  the  mill  families  connected 
with  his  mills  owe  their  positions 
and  success  to  a  large  extent,  or 
perhaps  entirely,  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  they  received 
from  Mr.  Holt.  He  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  educational  advantages  for 
children  and  young  people,  always. 
There  is  a  good  school  either  in  his 
mill  villages,  or  in  close  proximity, 
where  the  mill  chililren  have  equal 


advantages  with  children  from  oth- 
er walks  in  life.  In  the  Oneida 
Mills  the  operatives  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  graded  schools  of  Gra- 
ham, since  they  live  in  the  town  and 
are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
schools,  churches, 
pictures,  theaters, 
etc. 

These  people  form  a  good  class  of 
law-abiding  citizens  of  which  the 
city  of  Graham  is  proud.  They 
make    good    wages,    some    of    them 


libraries,  motion 
clubs,    societies, 


THE  ONEIDA  BAND 


own  their  homes,  others  have  in- 
vested in  business,  while  still  others 
have  savings  accounts.  They  are  in- 
terested in  civic  affairs,  take  a  pride 
in  their  mills  and  their  community. 
There  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  com- 
pany from  among  whose  employees 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  more 
men  and  women  of  power  and  posi- 
tion than  that  of  the  L.  Banks  Holt 
Manufacturing  Company.  There 
exists  a  most  ideal  relationship  of 
friendliness  and  mutual  interests  in 
this  great  organization,  seldom  do 
disputes  or  disagrements  arise  and 
always  they  are  quickly  and  agree- 
ably adjusted.  The  operatives  have 
every  confidence  in  the  manage- 
ment and  know  that  they  will  al- 
ways receive  just  and  kindly  treat- 
ment. 

A  study  of  the  photographs  shown 
on  these  pages  will  go  far  toward 
convincing  one  of  the  wonderful 
work  the  Holt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  doing.  It  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question  for  people  to  live  in 
such  environments  as  those  pic- 
tured without  becoming  better  citi- 
zens. Everything  is  so  clean  and 
n(iat,  and  there  is  a  high  standard 
of  morality  maintained  in  these 
communities.  The  L.  Banks  Holt 
Manufacturing  Company  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  wonderful  move- 
ment among  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
South  for  the  advancement  and  im- 
provement of  their  operatives. 
Cotton  mill  conditions  have  been 
greatly  misunderstood  in  the  past, 
but  there  is  a  growing  realization  of 
the  benefits  they  otter  in  any  com- 
munity. 
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CAROLINA  COTTON    MILLS,    MAIDEN,   N.  C. 


Maiden,  N.  C,  is  a  splendid  little 
city  of  manufacturing  interests, 
prominent  among  which  are  its  cot- 
ton mills.  There  are  throe  cotton 
mills  in  this  progressive  town  ana 
all  of  them  are  in  a  prosperous 
state. 

The  Carolina  Cotton  Mills  are 
owned  and  operated  by  men  of  fme 
intellect  and  sound  business  judg- 
ment. These  gentlemen  appreciate 
the  fact  that  satisfied  employees  are 
the  chief  requisite  to  quality  of 
product  and  amount  produced.  They 
believe  in  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing efficiency  and  when  one  of  their 
operatives  is  ambitious  and  anxious 
to  progress  that  operative  is  pro- 
moted to  positions  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility just  as  rapidly  as  his 
ability  will  warrant.  The  result  is 
that  their  employees  are  happy  and 
contented  and  perfectly  willing  to 
remain  with  the  mills.  There  are 
160  persons  employed  in  the  mills 
and  out  of  this  number  fully  50  of 
them  own  their  homes  or  other 
property,  and  25  per  cent  of  them 
are  saving  money.  Good  wages  are 
paid  in  the  mills  and  even  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  the  factory  peo- 
ple are  enabled  to  buy  their  gro- 
ceries and  coal  at  lower  figures  than 
other  people,  and  in  connection  with 
the  homes  furnished  those  opera- 
tives who  do  not  own  places  of  their 
own  there  is  ample  room  for  gar- 
dens and  pasture  so  that  they  may 
raise  their  own  vegetables  and  have 
their  own  cows. 


SCHOOL  AT  MAIDEN,  N.  C. 
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The  cottages  consist  of  three,  four 
or  six  rooms,  neatly  painted  inside 
and  out,  all  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive, and  are  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  village  people  take  great  pride 
in  keeping  the  homes  and  village 
clean  and  attractive.  There  is  no 
unsightly  rubbish  heaps  and  trash 
piles  to  mar  the  appearance.  Shade 
trees  have  been  planted  along  all 
the  streets  and  the  operatives  and 
their  families  have  planted  flowers 
and  shrubs  in  the  yards.  A  glance 
at  the  pictures  on  this  page  will 
prove  the  civic  pride  the  people  of 
Carolina  Cotton  Mills  have. 

There  is  no  healthier  place  in 
which  to  live  than  Maiden,  N.  C, 
which  is  at  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  The  mill  people 
here  enjoy  strolling  and  hunting  in 
the  large  wooded  sections  which  are 
near  the  mill  and  they  enjoy  many 
natural  advantages  which  are  un- 
known elsewhere. 

The  officers  of  the  Carolina  Cot- 
ton Mills  are:  W.  B.  Murray,  pres- 
ident; Dr.  J.  C.  Whiteside,  vice 
president;  C.  E.  Mauney,  secretary; 
B.  M.  Spratt,  Jr.,  treasurer,  and  W. 
L.  Heffner,  Jr.,  superintendent.  The 
management  takes  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  operatives  and  their  fam- 
ilies; they  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  their  friends  and  are  anxious  to 
assist  them  in  any  way  possible 
whether  in  affairs  pertaining  to 
their  work  or  personal  interest  in 
their  operatives  and  their  families, 
they  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
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their  friends  and  are  anxious  to 
assist  them  in  any  way  possible 
whether  in  affairs  pertaining  to 
their  work  or  personal  matters. 

The  operatives  are  not  only  indus- 
trious and  skilled,  they  are  alive  to 
the  value  of  an  education  and  they 
see  to  it  that  their  children  go  to 
school  regularly  in  the  graded 
schools  of  Maiden.  The  operatives 
and  their  families  form  a  valued 
contingent  of  Maiden  society;  are 
active  in  all  civic  as  well  as  relig- 
ious work  of  the  town.  There  are 
four  churches  and  mill  operatives 
mix  and  mingle  frealy  in  all  of  them. 

There  are  tennis  courts  and  ball 


grounds  for  sports  and  the  people 
enjoy  excellent  health.  No  regular 
line  of  welfare  work  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  management  be- 
cause since  the  mill  operatives  are 
right  in  the  town  with  access  to  ail 
of  its  various  forms  of  amusement 
and  culture  such  work  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary. 

The  Carolina  Mills  are  compara- 
tively new,  having  been  founded  in 
1916.  Everything  is  strictly  modern 
and  up-to-date,  the  buildings  are 
of  modern  mill  construction  with 
due  regard  to  heating,  lighting,  etc. 
Cleanliness  is  encouraged  and  re- 
quired.   The  machinery  is  operated 


by  electricity,  12,000  spindles  com- 
prise the  equipment;  20/2  warps, 
skeins  and  lubes  are  manufactured. 
The  capital  stock  has  been  increased 
to  .%300,000.00,  which  indicates  that 
the  management  knows  its  business 
thoroughly  and  that  the  mills  are 
making  good  in  every  way. 

The  young  men  of  the  mills  who 
acquitted  themselves  so  splendidly 
during  the  recent  war,  have  re- 
turned home  and  have  gone  imme- 
diately back  to  work. 

I.  W.  W.'s  and  strike  agitators  re- 
ceive a  very  cool  welcome  at 
Maiden,  for  the  mill  operatives  are 
sensible    and    appreciaf^e    the    many 


good  things  that  the  management 
is  doing  in  their  behalf.  Changes 
are  seldom  made,  the  operatives 
take  a  great  pride  in  their  mills  and 
there  is  a  pleasant  spirit  of  rivalry 
existing  among  the  operatives  of  the 
various  mills  at  Maiden. 

The  prosperity  and  excellent  busi- 
ness management  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  already  the  capital  stock 
has  been  more  than  doubled  and  the 
capacity  of  the  mill  is  being  doubled. 
The  above  picture  shows  the  new 
addition  under  construction.  The 
addition  will  be  equipped  with  mod- 
ern machinery.  Plenty  of  light  and 
sunshine  is  afforded  by  the  large 
and  numerous  windows. 


Altavista  Cotton  Mills 


THE  ALTAVISTA  COTTON    MILLS,  ALTAVISTA,  VA. 


The  owners  of  the  Altavista  Cot- 
ton Mills,  Altavista,  Va.,  are  men  of 
progressive  ideas,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  their  opera- 
tives healthy,  happy  and  contented. 
They  realize  that,  where  employees 
are  furnished  with  comfortable 
homes  and  modern  conveniences  for 
the  pursuit  of  their  work  in  the 
mills,  better  work  is  accomplished, 
more  of  it,  and  a  higher  grade  of 
material   is  produced.     And   I.  W. 


W.'s  stand  very  little  show  of  stir- 
ring up  trouble  and  causing  strikes. 
The  Altavista  Mill  village  is  made 
up  of  forty-one  four-room  frame 
cottages,  and  the  houses  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  neat  and  comfort- 
able. The  management  encourages 
the  cultivation  of  gardens  and  flow- 
ers, as  well  as  the  keeping  of  the 
premises  in  a  beautiful,  sanitary 
manner,  in  fact  there  are  well  worth 
prizes   offered   every   year   for   the 


best  kept  home.  There  is  a  keen 
interest  manifested  by  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  welfare  work; 
there  are  clubs  for  the  improve- 
ment and  pleasure  of  the  operatives 
and  their  families,  and  at  present 
the  management  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  preparing  and  equipping  of  a 
beautiful  playground  for  the  little 
ones  of  the  village. 

These    mills    were     organized     in 
1910  at  Altavista,  Va,,  with  Mr.  R.  L. 


Cumnock,  president,  treasurer  and 
general  manager;  F.  W.  Easton,  vice 
president;  C.  N.  Cumnock,  secretary, 
and  John  Cumnock,  superintendent. 
The  capital  stock  is  $350,000.00,  the 
equipment  consists  of  12,600  spin- 
dles and  304  looms  operated  by 
steam  in  a  thoroughly  modern  two- 
story  building  of  brick  cons! ruction. 
Their  product,  which  has  an  en- 
viable reputation,  consists  of  silk 
and  cotton  novelties  and  tire  yarn. 
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MELVILLE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    CHERRYVILLE,    N.    C. 


The  Melville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  located  at  Cherryville,  N.  C, 
in  the  famous  county  of  Gaston, 
where  cotton  mills  have  increased 
with  such  wonderful  rapidity  with- 
in the  last  few  years. 

W.  A.  Mauney  of  Kings  Mountain, 
is  president  of  these  mills  and  he 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  cotton  mill  busi- 
ness. His  undertakings  have  al- 
ways met  with  success  and  his  cot- 
Ion  mills  are  all  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Mauney  in  the 
direction  of  the  Melville  Manufac- 
turing Company  are:  M.  L.  Rudisill, 
vice  president;  D.  A.  Rudisill,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  R.  D.  Homes- 
ley,  superintendent.  These  last 
named  officers  are  all  practical  mill 
men,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
cotton  industry  from  the  ground  up. 
They  are  in  full  accord  with  Mr. 
Manuey's  progressive  ideas  and  be- 
lieve that  it  takes  a  satisfied;  heal- 
thy, contented  lot  of  employees  to 
make  any  manufacturing  plant  suc- 
cessful. The  help  at  the  Melville 
mills  are  treated  in  such  a  fair  and 
square  manner  that  the  management 
experience  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
their  operatives. 

The  mills  were  established  in  1906 
and  have  steadily  increased  and  ex- 
panded since  they  started.  At  pres- 
ent they  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$159,000.00,  with  an  equipment  of  5,- 
000  spindles,  engaged  in  the  manu- 


facture of  cotton  yarns.  The  build- 
ings of  the  plant  are  of  modern  mill 
construction,  high  ceilings,  lots  of 
windows,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  and  with  the  best  of  sani- 
tary working  conditions  for  the  con- 
duct and  health  of  the  employees. 
Sewerage,  lights  and  water  add  to 
the  convenience  and  sanitation  of 
the  mills. 

About  175  operatives  are  employed 
in  the  mills  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  plant.  The  company  main- 
tains a  village  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five  comfortable  cottages,  for  as  soon 
as  a  mill  family  get  a  little  ahead 
they  are  encouraged  to  buy  a  home 
of  their  own  and  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  Melville  operatives  own  their 
homes.  The  mill  village  presents 
quite  an  attractive  appearance.  It 
is  within  the  incorporated  limits  of 
the  town  of  Cherryville  and  no  sec- 
tion of  the  town  is  kept  cleaner  or 
in  a  more  sanitary  condition.  The 
streets  are  in  good  condition,  the 
pretty  cottages  are  neat  and  com- 
fortable, kept  in  good  repair  and 
painted  in  pleasing  colors.  All  the 
cottages  are  supplied  with  individ- 
ual sewerage  systems,  have  electric 
lights  and  other  modern  conven- 
iences. Large  gardens  are  much  In 
evidence  in  this  district  for  the 
management  encourages  the  people 
in  every  way  to  be  thrifty  and  sav- 
ing and  the  raising  of  their  own 
vegetables   for  both     summer     and 


winter  use  has  been  very  instru- 
mental in  helping  the  mill  families 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

Since  the  mills  and  their  village 
are  located  in  Cherryville  the  chil- 
dren from  the  mill  families  have  ev- 
ery advantage  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional facilities.  Cherryville  stands 
as  a  striking  example  of  what  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cotton  mill  has  ac- 
complished for  so  many  cities  and 
tow-ns  in  the  South.  Itis  largely 
due  to  the  cotton  mill  interests  in 
the  town  that  it  is  in  such  a  grow- 
ing, prosperous  condition.  The 
splendid  school  system  and  its  corps 
of  excellent  teachers  are  maintained 
by  a  special  tax  upon  the  industrial 
plants  within  the  town  limits.  The 
cotton  mills  are  always  ready  and 
eager  to  contribute  generously  to 
any  and  all  movements  that  may  be 
put  on  foot  for  the  benefit  or  ad- 
vancement of  their  operatives. 

In  watching  the  mill  operatives 
here  as  they  go  to  and  from  their 
work  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  carefree,  happy  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  world  is  yielding 
up  a  large  share  of  the  health,  pleas- 
ures and  comforts  of  life.  Num- 
bers of  them  have  comfortable  sav- 
ings accounts  in  the  banks,  and,  as 
stated  above,  fully  40  per  cent  of 
them  own  their  homes  where  their 
furniture  and  conveniences  are  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  they  are  en- 
joying  the   comforts,   and   in   many 


cases,  even  the  luxuries  of  life;  fre- 
quently one  will  find  mill  families 
who  own  automobiles,  they  are  not 
a  rare  or  unknown  luxury  to  the 
more  thrifty  by  any  means. 
Melville  has  many  attractions  for 
the  mill  operative,  in  the  way  of 
churches  and  amusements,  as  well 
as  many  intellectual  advantages, 
that  are  not  available  to  the  oper- 
atives in  mills  away  from  towns  and 
cities. 

Five  churches  of  pleasing  archi- 
tecture arc  maintained  in  Cherry- 
ville, Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyte- 
rian and  Lutheran  denominations 
are  represented  and  each  has  a  large 
following.  Large  Sunday  schools  in 
connection  with  several  churches 
offer  fine  opportunities  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town.  Mill  operatives 
frequently  occupy  positions  as  of- 
ficers of  the  churches  and  Sunday 
schools. 

At  the  Melville  Mills  there  is  a 
hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
very  little  friction  or  dissatisfaction 
occurs  so  long  as  the  operatives  are 
left  alone.  It  is  only  when  some 
outside  element  enters  the  commu- 
nity that  any  unrest  is  noticed. 
Such  an  element  is  as  unwelcome  to 
the  majority  of  the  workers  as  to 
the  management  and  they  are  united 
in  their  eiTorts  to  expel  such  an 
element  from  their  midst  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 


•^O. 


NEW    MILL  COTTAGES 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  HOME 
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Dallas  Manufacturing  Company 


DALLAS    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    HUNTSVILLE,    ALA. 


Huntsville,  Alabama,  has  some 
splendid  industrial  plants  within  its 
borders  and  is  one  of  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  state.  One  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  of 
these  factories  is  the  Dallas  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

This  enterprise  was  founded  in 
1890  by  a  corporation,  the  present 
officers  of  which  are:  G.  H.  Milli- 
ken,  president;  A.  L.  Rison,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager; William  Hinchliffe  is  superin- 
tendent. The  capital  stock  is  $1.- 
000,000.00. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
this  organization  to  deal  with  their 
operatives  in  a  most  fair  and  lib- 
eral manner  and  labor  conditions 
here  have  always  been  good.  The 
plant  itself  is  a  large  structure  of 
brick,  610  feet  by  100  feet.  It  is  of 
the  sunlight  type  of  industrial 
buildings,  being  well  lighted  by  its 
numerous  windows.  The  atmos- 
phere is  regulated  by  means  of  im- 
proved systems  of  air  conditioning. 
The  comfort  and  health  of  I  heir  op- 


era 
ful 


ives  have  been  a  matter  of  care- 
consideration   for   the   manage- 


ment. The  equipment  consists  of  58,- 
752  spindles  and  1,419  looms  driven 


SCHOOL    BUILDING 


by  steam ;  800  operatives  are  employ- 
ed in  these  mills.  Plain  sheetings  36- 
inch  to  108-inch  in  width  are  manu- 
factured. The  quality  of  these 
goods  is  very  superior  and  they  com" 
mand  good  prices  in  the  markets. 
From  time  to  time  the  machinery 
has  been  replaced  with  more  mod- 
ern equipment  and  today  the  plant 
is  a  model  as  to  equipment  and  con- 
venience. 

There  are  two  school  buildings  of 
modern  architecture  which  the 
company  has  built  on  its  own 
grounds  for  the  children  of  the  op- 
eratives. Five  competent  teachers 
paid  by  county  funds  are  employed 
in  the  day  school.  The  two  kinder- 
garten teachers  for  little  tots,  of 
which  there  are  60  odd,  are  paid  by 
the  mill  company.  Some  300  chil- 
dren  are   in   regular   attendance 

There  is  also  a  well  equipped  Y. 
M.  G.  A.  The  building  contains 
reading  rooms,  swiniiming  pool,  lock- 
er room,  shower  baths,  and  other 
recreational  and  educational  fea- 
tures. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING 


LIBRARY  AND   KINDERGARTEN 
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Vass  Cotton  Mill  Company 


(1)    VASS  COTTON    MILL;    (2)    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH;    (3)    SCHOOL;    (4)    MILL  COTTAGE;    (5)    LAKEWOOD   NEAR   VASS 


At  the  tuwn  ui  Vass,  IN'.  C,  not  far 
li'om  the  famous  Southern  Pines  and 
Pmehurst,  a  section  noted  for  its 
beauty  and  wealth  of  natui'al  scen- 
ery, its  wonderful  health-giving 
clnnate  and  splendid  water,  one  will 
find  a  most  prosperous  and  thriving 
industry,  the  Vass  Cotton  Mills. 

Mr.  A.  Cameron  in  1909  organized 
and  started  the  Vass  Cofton  Mills,  a 
splendid  industry,  that  today  stands 
out  prominently  among  the  progres- 
sive cotton  mills  of  the  state,  and  is 
a  tine  monument  to  Mr.  Cameron's 
untiring  energy  and  ability  as  a 
business  man. 

The  Vass  mills  are  capitalized  at 
$107,800.00.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Cameron  as  officers  of  the  company 
are:  J.  A.  Keith,  vice  president;  A. 
M.  Cameron,  secretary;  W.  B.  Gra- 
ham, treasurer,  and  B.  F.  Sanford, 
superintendent.  These  men  are  all 
able  financiers,  possessed  of  fiin' 
business  judgment  coupled  with  lofs 
of  good  hard  common  sense,  quali- 
ties that  are  most  desirable  in  the 
successful  mianagement  of  any  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Cameron  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  business  and  is  a 
thorough  master  of  the  details. 

The  mills  are  of  mndorn  cnn'^li'i"^  - 
tion,  well  ventilatod.  heated  and 
lighted,  indood  working  conditions 
are  excellent.  Evei'ything  is  kept 
spotlessly  clean.  Sanilarini\ss  is 
one  of  the  first  laws  of  the  mills.  The 
machinery  is  of  modern  approved 
Ivpes  and  the  equipment  consists  of 
5.700  snindles  which  are  emnloved  in 
mnnufncturina'  eotinn  knitting  yarns. 
20's  to  .lO's.  Everything  is  made  as 
pleasant,   convenient  and     comfort- 


able as  possible  for  the  one  hundred 
operatives  that  are  employed  in  the 
mills.  And  the  operatives  show  that 
they  arc  well  treated  and  well  cared 
for.  They  manifest  a  keen  interest 
in  the  workings  of  the  mills  and  do 
their  best  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  quality  of  goods  manufac- 
tured. 

Mr.  Sanford  is  not  only  a  very 
capable  superintendent,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  kindly  tact  and  genial  ways 
that  win  the  confidence  of  his  help. 
The  operatives  appreciate  this  in- 
terest and  are  happy  to  render  the 
very  best  services  in  the  mills. 
Those  who  are  ambitious  and  pro- 
gressive are  given  every  opporunity 


to  advance  to  higher  position.  Mr. 
Cameron  and  Mr.  Sanford  very  much 
prefer  ifo  lill  positions  of  importance 
from  the  common  ranks  of  their  own 
mills  to  going  out  somewhere  else 
for  such  help. 

In  the  matter  of  homes,  the  milts 
have  built  pretty,  comfortable  cot- 
tages of  good  material.  Those  houses 
are  neatly  painted  and  are  made  as 
convenient  as  possible,  being  equip- 
ped with  electric  lights,  water,  and 
a  septic  sewage  disposal  system  has 
been  installed  at  each  cottage.  At- 
tached to  each  garden  is  ample  gar- 
den space  for  vegetables  and  flowers, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  the  children 
to  play,     hardening  has  been   espe- 


INTERIOR  VASS  COTTON    MILL 


Uiaiiy  encouraged  Uuriiig  recent 
years  because  the  raising  ol  vege- 
laJjies  can  do  so  much  lowara  re- 
uucing  the  cost  of  living.  Most  of 
the  operatives  at  Vass  came  from 
neighnoring  larms  and  tilling  tiie 
soil  IS  an  art  m  which  they  are  well 
versed;  indeed  the  work  in  a  gar- 
den IS  most  enjoyable  to  them. 

Educational  lacilities  are  v/ell 
taken  care  of  by  the  modernly  equip- 
ped school  house  in  the  town  of 
Vass;  the  coiton  mills  are  within  the 
corporate  limits  and  the  children  of 
the  operatives  attend  the  graded 
schools  along  with  the  other  boys 
and  girls  of  the  town,  a  congenial 
spirit  exists  among  them  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  friction.  Four 
teachers  are  employed  to  teach  the 
150  children  in  the  schools.  They 
are  paid  by  a  regular  and  special 
school  tax.  There  is  also  a  night 
school  maintained  two  nights  each 
week.  Instruction  is  given  free  by 
the  teachers  of  the  day  school. 

Three  churches,  modern,  pleas- 
ing edifices,  of  Methodist,  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  denominations,  are 
to  be  found  at  Vass.  Most  of  the 
employees  attend  one  of  the  three 
churches  and  are  as  much  at  home 
there  as  any  of  the  town  people.  In 
this  respect  the  mill  village  and 
town  are  as  one.  There  is  a  good 
Sunday  school  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  these  churches 
and  the  children  of  the  employees 
are  regular  in  their  attendance. 

A  good  library  in  connection  with 
the  school  contains  some  very  ex- 
cellent literature  and  is  open  for 
the  use  of  the  employees. 
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Wennonah  Cotton  Mill  Co. 


SCHOOL  THAT  CHILDREN   OF  WENNONAH   COTTON   MILL  ATTEND 


The  name  of  Holt  is  synonymous 
in  North  Carolina  with  cotton  mills 
and  success.  W.  E.  Holt,  Jr.,  is 
president  of  the  Wennonah  Cotton 
Mills  at  Lexington,  N.  C,  and  his 
record  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  gives  the  mills  his  personal  at- 
tention, and,  being  a  son  of  a  family 
that  has  always  known  cotton  mills, 
he  knows  the  business  thoroughly 
and  under  his  management  the 
Wennonah  Mills  have  met  with  the 
same  splendid  prosperity  that 
marked  the  progress  of  the  indus- 
try when  his  father,  who  founded 
the  mils,  was  in  control. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  readily 
convey  the  idea  that  the  manage- 
ment is  up-to-date  and  wide-awake, 
and  if  you  will  talk  with  their  250 


operali\es  you  will  lind  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  been  with 
the  company  for  years  and  are  well 
contented  with  their  condition.  They 
receive  good  wages  and  fair  treat- 
ment from  the  hands  of  their  em- 
ployers. The  management  knows 
them  all  personally  and  their  fam- 
ilies as  well.  They  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  helping  these  people  to 
a  better  plane  of  living,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  encourage  them  to  edu- 
cate their  children  and  give  them 
better  advantages  than  their  parents 
had.  Mr.  Holt's  associates  are  men 
who  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
wtih  his  views,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  health  and  comfort  of  their  op- 
eratives is  looked  after  very  care- 
fully in  the  mills.     The  mills  were 


established  in  1883  but  they  have 
been  kept  modern  as  to  equipment 
and  devices  for  ventilating,  light- 
ing, humidifying.  The  mills  are  kept 
clean  and  sanitary,  both  inside  and 
out.  The  operatives  themselves  feel 
a  pride  in  the  mills,  and  here,  as 
in  most  cotton  mills  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  an  increased  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  keep 
th(?mselves  neat  and  clean. 

There  are  about  100  neat  cot- 
tages in  the  mill  village  which  have 
just  been  worked  over  and  made 
more  comfortable.  Some  25  of  the 
operatives  have  homes  of  their  own, 
10  per  cent  or  more  are  saving  mon- 
ey, others  are  making  investments. 
Being  inside  the  city  limits  of  Lex- 
ington, the  mill  village  is  a  part  of 


the  town  and  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  city  improvements.  Note  the  neat 
streets  in  the  village.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  civic  pride  manifested 
by  the  mill  families  and  they  see 
to  it  that  their  village  is  kept  neat 
and  attractive  and  a  high  standard 
of  morality  is  maintained. 

The  officers  of  the  Wennonah 
Cotton  Mills  are:  W.  E.  Holt,  Jr., 
president  and  general  manager;  H. 
Lee  Maulsby,  vice  president;  J.  V. 
Moffitt,  secretary  and  treasurer;  A. 
L.  Pickard,  superintendent.  The 
capital  stock  is  .$100,000,000.  The 
equipment  consisis  of  12,240  spindles 
and  378  looms.  Chambray,  shirting 
and  ticking  of  a  superior  qualilj 
is  manufactured. 


(1)  WENNONAH  COTTON  MILL  NO.  1;  (2)  WENNONAH  COTTON  MILL  NO.  2;  (3)   STREET  AT  WENNONAH  COTTON  MILL 
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WATTS    MILL,    I   AURENS,  S.  C. 


The  Watts  Mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,250,000;  there  are  432,000 
spindles  and  984  looms,  all  modern 
and  of  the  best  type  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  cotton  goods 
from  combed  peeler  yarn.  The 
mills  are  located  a  few  miles  from 
Laurens,  S.  C,  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  country  and  they  have  al- 
ways been  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive. 

The  officers  are:  Geo.  M.  Wrighl, 
Goldville,  S.  C,  president  and  treas- 
urer; Jno.  B.  Little,  secretary;  E. 
G.  Jessee,   superintendent. 

You  can  see  how  homelike  the 
houses  are,  see  the  vincjs  and  flow- 
ers growing  in  profusion,  and  if  you 
could  sec  behind  the  houses  you 
would  fmd  ami)lc  garden  space 
where  the  mill  families  grow  an 
abundance  of  vegetables  not  only 
for  summer  consumption,  but  the 
surplus  is  taken  to  the  community 
house,  where  it  is  canned  for 
winter  use,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  expert  at  only  a  nominal  cost 
to  the  producer.  There  are  245 
such  houses  of  from  three  to  seven 
rooms  oach,  where  the  400  workers 
ill  Walls  Mills  live  wifh  their  fam- 
ilies. In  all  the  village  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  800  people,  ancl  has 
been  carefully  planned;  streets  laid 


nut  and  sidewalks  are  kept  clean 
and  neat.  Trees  are  being  planted 
and  tlie  people  are  encouraged  to 
beautify  their  homes. 

A  welfare  worker  is  in  charge  of 
the  betterment  work  of  the  commu- 
nity and  she  is  doing  a  wonderful 
lot  of  good  in  uplifting  and  helping 
the  mill  families.  She  has  classes 
in  domestic  science,  cooking,  sew- 
ing, etc.  She  has  helped  many  a 
niolher  to  make     her     home     more 


sanitary  and  to  rear  children  in  a 
better  manner.  She  has  organized 
clubs  both  for  amusement  and  im- 
provement of  the  people. 

The  splendid  school  building  is 
modern  in  every  respect,  inside  and 
out.  The  mill  built  it  and  the  mill 
pays  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers' 
salaries;  200  pupils  are  in  attend- 
ance. There  is  also  a  night  school 
for  those  who  are  desirous  of  work- 
ing in  the  day  time. 


COTTAGES   AT  WATTS   MILL,   LAURENS,  S.   C. 


The  church  shown  in  tlie  picture 
is  union,  several  denominations 
using  the  building  for  their  various 
services.  A  flourishing  Sunday 
school  is  union  and  many  of  the  op- 
eratives talic  active  share  in  the 
work. 

Parks  and  a  playground  are  very 
popular  with  the  mill  people,  espe- 
cially do  the  children  enjoy  the  play 
equipment.  These  people  indulge  in 
all  sorts  of  sports  just  the  same  as 
any  other  class  of  citizens.  They 
have  a  brass  band  composed  of 
workers  in  the  mill  that  affords  the 
community  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

These  people  are  a  high  class  of 
operatives,  intelligent,  industrious 
and  thrifty,  fully  50  per  cent  of 
I  hem  are  saving  money.  They  are 
interested  in  improving  themselves 
and  their  families.  They  take  a 
pride  in  the  mills  and  keeping  up 
the  quality  of  the  goods  produced. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  opera- 
tives of  these  mills  are  pleased  with 
the  treatment  they  are  receiving  and 
with  the  wages  paid  them.  A  great 
many  of  them  have  been  with  the 
mills  since  they  were  started  in 
1900;  they  have  become  very  skill- 
ful and  a  number  hold  responsible 
positions  in  the  plant,  having  been 
advanced  as  fast  as  their  ability 
would  warrant. 


CHURCH   AT  WATTS   MILL,   LAURENS,  S.  C. 


SCHOOL  AT  WATTS   MILL,   LAURENS,  S.  C, 
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National  Cotton  Mills 


NATIONAL    MILLS,    LUMBERTON,    N.   C. 


The  National  Cotton  Mills,  Lum- 
berton,  N.  C,  started  with  5,000  spin- 
dles and  today  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$110,000.00  and  an  equipment  of  15,- 
600  spindles,  an  dis  still  expanding. 
The  product  is  white  and  colored 
hosiery  yarns,  16s  to  30s.  The  mill 
175  operatives. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  mills 
has  not  prevented  the  management 
from  taking  a  wholesome  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  operatives. 
The  beautiful  little  village  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Wilmingtnn-Charlotte- 
Ashville  highway  and  presents  a 
pretty  picture  as  it  comes  into  view. 
It  is  situated  on  a  well-drained  knoll 
and  the  streets  and  sidewalks  are 
kept  in  good  condition,  with  plenty 
of  shade  trees.  There  are  electric 
lights,  water  and  sewerage,  making 
it  as  convenient  as  any  modern 
town.  Seventy  homos  are  of  bunga- 
low type  and  other  designs.  These 
are  all  neatly  painted,  a  number  of 
new  ones  having  been  just  recently 
built.  They  are  all  comfortable  and 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences 
and  run  from  three  to  five  rooms 
each. 

Education  is  urged  upon  the  pa- 
rents and  the  mills  have  built  a 
ers   are   employed   to   teach   the   45 


modern  school  house  and  two  teach- 
children  of  the  village.  The  chil- 
dren are  like  the  average  American 
child  to  be  found  in  the  small  town, 
bright,  active  and  healthy. 

There  is  a  nice  Baptist  church  in 
the  village  which  was  built  and  is 
maintained  by  the  congregation  and 
generous  contributions  from  the 
mills.  There  is  a  tine,  large  Sunday 
school  in  connection  with  the 
church  and  a  great  deal  of  interest 
is  manifested  by  the  people  in  re- 
ligious affairs.  A  good  library  is 
well  equipped  and  is  used  exten- 
sively by  the  village  families. 

A  pretty  playground  and  park  is 
in  the  course  of  preparation  and 
will  be  a  source  of  much  pride  and 
pleasure  to  the  village. 

The  management  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  their  operatives  and  realize 
that  they  are  responsible  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  for  the  education  and 
progress  they  may  make.  It  is  not 
enough  these  days  for  the  cotton 
mills  to  give  their  operatives  steady 
employment  at  good  wages  in  a 
clean,  sanitary  mill  where  working 
conditions  are  both  healthful  and 
pleasant,  they  see  to  it  that  their 
help  have  comfortable  homes,  good 
schools  for   their  children,   a  clean 


sort  of  social  life  and  do  all  they 
can  in  a  practical  way  to  make  the 
people  realize  that  they  can  become 
better  educated,  with  broader  views 
of  life  and  altogether  reach  a  high- 
er plane  of  living  and  be  better  cit- 
izens. 

Most  of  the  people  employed  at 
these  mills  came  from  the  sur- 
rounding territory  and  a  marked  im- 
provement may  be  noted  in  their 
appearance,  dress  and  way  of  liv- 
ing after  they  have  been  in  the 
community  long  enough  to  become 
familiar  with  their  surroundings 
and  proficient  in  (heir  work.  Asso- 
ciation works  wonders  for  the  best 
of  us.  Most  of  the  operatives  are 
intelligent,  apt  and  anxious  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  in  life.  About  15 
per  cent  are  saving  money,  20  per 
cent  own  property  and  one-fourth 
of  them  are  insured.  Insurance 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  operative 
in  case  of  accident  and  relieves  his 
family  of  an  embarrassing  situation 
in  case  of  death.  The  mills  encour- 
age the  people  to  be  thrifty  and  do 
all  they  can  to  help  keep  down  the 
cost  of  living.  Plenty  of  space 
around  the  cottages  enables  them  to 
raise  an  abundance  of  vegetables, 
both   for   summer   and   winter   con- 


sumption. The  management  sees  to 
it  that  they  get  their  coal  at  whole- 
sale rates,  and  ample  land  for  pas- 
turage is  provided  for  cows.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  hogs  raised, 
too,  in  a  segregated  district. 

The  people  employed  at  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Mills  are  a  very  loyal 
class  of  citizens.  Eleven  of  their 
young  men  were  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  One,  Alfred  Oliver, 
was  killed  in  action  with  the  fam- 
ous Thirtieth  division;  nine  have 
returned  to  their  work  at  the  mills 
and  one.  Homer  Penny,  is  yet  in 
(iei'inany  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  policing 
I  he  Huns.  Tlu?  operatives  were 
pmud  tn  do  lh(>ir  share  in  all  war 
work.  Red  Cross  and  Liberty  Loan 
drives. 

These  operatives  are  very  loyal 
to  Iheii'  mills  and  there  is  a  lino 
feeling  of  good  fellowship  existing 
between  the  management  and  their 
help. 

Not  only  are  the  surroundings  at 
these  mills  i)arlicularly  healthful, 
but  the  section  in  which  they  are 
located  is  especially  favored  in  this 
respect.  Lumberton  is  large  enough 
to  have  a  flne  business  section  and 
the  many  anuisement  facilities  are 
enjoyed  by  I  he  mill  people. 
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Caraleigh  Mills  Company 


CARALEIGH  MILL  AND  COTTAGES 


One  mile  south  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
will  be  found  a  very  progressive  in- 
dustrial enterprise  that  under  its 
present  management  has  met  with 
splendid  success  and  is  continually 
growing  and  improving  conditions 
both  in  the  plant  and  in  the  village. 

The  officers  of  the  Caraleigh  Mdls 
Cdmpany  arc:  P.  R.  Chamberlain, 
president;  E.  C.  Snuiih,  vice  presi- 
dent; W.  D.  Briggs,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  L. 
R.  Gilbeii,  superintendent.  Mr.  Briggs 
has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
make  Caraleigh  Mills  Company  the 
equal  of  any  in  the  country.  He  is 
a  keen  financier,  who  believes  in 
giving  his  operatives  more  than  a 
"sfpiare  deal."  He  wants  to  treat 
them  as  he  would  like  t;o  be  treated. 

The  mills  ai'e  capitalized  at  $235,- 
000  with  an  equipment  of  13,632  spin- 
dles and  436  looms.  They  are  of 
modern  construction  of  the  mo.st  ap- 
proved design,  two-story  brick,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air.  Special 
alt-enition  has  been  given  to  making 
working  conditions  as  comfortable 
and  healthful  as  possible,  and  that 
this  has  resulted  most  sa'tdsfactorily 
is  shown  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  hundred  and  flffv  operatives 
that  are  employed.  These  peonle  an^ 
all  bright,  happy,  intelligent  looking 
people,  who  show  in  their  actions 
and  in  their  eyes  and  complexions 


that  things  are  made  pleasant  for 
them  in  the  mills.  And  Mr.  Briggs 
says  "that  most  of  the  employees 
have  been  with  the  mills  many 
years." 

The  mill  village  has  a  population 
of  something  like  600  inhabitants. 
The  company  has  built  125  houses 
for  the  occupancy  of  their  help,  but 
these  thrifty  people  believe  in  hav- 
ing homes  of  their  own  and  fifty  of 
them  own  their  homes  in  the  vicin- 
i'ty  of  the  milts. 

The  houses  provided  for  opera- 
tives are  all  well  built  and  well  kept 
up.  Some  of  them  are  frame,  others 
of  tirick.  All  are  wired  for  electric 
lights,  water  is  supplied  from  deep 
wells,  thus  insuring  its  purity  and 
all  have  septic  toilets.  "Views  of  the 
cottages  shown  on  'this  page  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  cot- 
tages and  the  care  and  pride  the  peo- 
ple take  in  making  them  attractive 
and  homelike  by  planting  flowers 
and  vines. 

In  the  rear  are  good  gardiMis 
where  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles are  raised.  The  people  mlani- 
fest  a  great  deal  of  civic  pride  in 
their  village  and  the  premises  of 
their  homes,  the  streets  and  pave- 
ments are  kept  in  a  neat  sanitary 
manner. 

Welfare  work  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively under  the   direction  of  Miss 


Roberta  Spiers,  a  young  woman  ca- 
pable and  thoroughly  trained  for 
such  work.  Her  efforts  are  meeting 
with  most  gratifying  results.  A  com- 
munity house,  or  hall  which  has 
been  built  by  the  mills  is  the  center 
of  the  village  activities.  Here  all 
sorts  of  public  meetings,  social  af- 
fairs and  club  meetings  are  held. 
The  house  is  completely  furnished 
in  an  up-to-date  manner,  making  it 
most  pleasant  and  comfortable  for 
all  such  gatherings. 

A  playground  in  front  of  the  mills 
is  made  very  attractive  for  the 
children  of  the  village  W'ith  its 
swing's,  see-saws,  acting  bars,  etc. 

At  the  back  of  tne  mills  one  will 
find  a  large  bath  house,  equipped 
with  baths,  hot  and  cold,  showers 
and  tubs.  There  are  dressing  rooms 
and  all  conveniences  for  the  opera- 
tives. The  management  has  built 
and  operate  this  bath  house  free  of 
charge  to  the  employees. 

A  canning  club  organized  and  in- 
structed under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  demonstrator  has  its 
headquarters  in  a  modern  cannery 
built  and  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  the  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  club 
members  were  most  enlhusiastic 
over  the  work  and  hundreds  of  cans 
of  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
put  up  at  no  expense  to  the  people 


other  than  the  cost  of  the  jars 
which  were  sold  to  them  at  whole- 
sale prices. 

There  is  only  one  church.  Bap- 
tist, in  the  village,  built  by  the  mills 
and  the  State  Board  of  the  Baptist 
church.  An  active  interest  is  taken 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  a  good 
Sunday  school  is  maintained  and  a 
good  work  is  being  done.  The  vil- 
lage is  so  near  Raleigh  that  those 
who  prefer  to  worship  in  the  city 
churches  do  not  have  any  inconven- 
ience in  doing  so. 

There  is  a  good  school  build'ng. 
thoroughly  equipped  which  has  been 
built  by  the  mills  and  state  and 
county  funds.  This  school  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Raleigh  school 
board  and  only  the  primary  grades 
from  tiie  first  through  the  fifth  are 
taught  here.  Afterwards  ihe  child- 
dren  go  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  There  are  about  125  children 
in  the  village  school.  Education  is 
urged  upon  the  parents  and  the 
management  insist  that  they  give 
their  children  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  onerafives 
are  insured.  A  goodlv  numbf^r  have 
nice  savinars  accounts  and  25  ner 
rent  own  propertv.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  people  at  these 
mills  are  progressive  and  are  look- 
ing toward  the  future. 
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Dacotah  Cotton  Mills 


DACOTAH    COTTON    MILLS,    LEXINGTON,   N.   C. 


These  mills  were  founded  in  1910 
at  Lexington,  N.  C,  and  have  not 
changed  hands  since  they  were  or- 
ganized. The  officers  are:  C.  A. 
tlunt,  Jr..  president  and  general 
manager;  C.  M.  Thompson,  vice 
president;  W.  H.  Mendenhall,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  A.  F.  Bruton. 
superintendent.  The  mills  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $150,000.00,  with 
17.472  spindles  and  520  looms.  The 
product  is  chambrays  and  250  op- 
eratives are  emlpoyed. 

The  mills  are  of  modern  mill  con- 
struction, the  main  building  is  two 
stories,  390  by  100  feet  and  base- 
ment at  one  end  90  by  100  for  ma- 
machine  shops,  etc.  Due  considi'ra- 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  operatives, 
everything  is  kept  in  a  spotless  sani- 
tary manner,  the  interior  of  the 
mills  has  just  recently  (been  re- 
painted, the  best  sort  of  systems  for 
the  ventilation,  lighting  and  hu- 
midifying have  been  installed,  the 
equipment  is  in  keeping  with  every- 
thing else  about  this  up-to-date 
mill. 

The  mill  company  have  laid  out 
a  very  attractive  little  village  and 
have  built  40  houses  for  the  use  of 
their    nnornfives;    bnth    houses    and 


villages  are  kept  neat  and  clean. 
The  houses  have  recently  been  re- 
painted inside  and  out,  and  gone 
over  carefully  to  make  them  as 
comfortable  as  possible;  they  are 
well  built  and  convenient.  There 
is  ample  space  around  each  cot- 
tage for  a  good  garden  and  flowers. 

The  management  has  just  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  mangnificent 
sehool  building  at  a  cost  of  $7,300 
This  building  is  complete  with  al' 
modern  educational  equipment 
and  no  where  conld  more  un-to- 
date  school  facilities  be  found.  Two 
teachers  emnloyed  for  instructing 
fhe  120  pupils  who  are  in  regular 
attendance  are  thoroughly  capable 
in  everv  way  and  thev  are  havina-  a 
fine  influenee  over  the  lives  of  the 
ebildren.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by 
I  be  mills. 

A  Presbvterian  church  built  bv 
popular  subscriptions  largely  sun- 
p'emented  bv  funds  from  the  mills, 
affords  a  pleasant  place  for  wor- 
ship. The  people  of  the  village  are 
intensely  interested  in  religious  af- 
fairs and  manv  are  active  in  the 
work  of  the  church  and  Sunday 
school, 

A  general  scheiue  of  welfare  wni'k 


has  been  adopted  by  these  mills  for 
the  management  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  living  conditions  of 
their  operatives  and  see  to  it  that 
they  never  lack  for  anything  that 
is  necessary.  If  the  operative  is 
short  of  funds  and  wants  to  bor row- 
money,  the  mill  company  will  loan 
it  to  him  without  interest  and  al- 
low him  to  pay  it  back  in  small 
amounts  at  his  own  convenience. 
Since  the  mills  are  located  at  Lex- 
ington the  operatives  and  their  fam- 
ilies enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
town  in  the  way  of  social  advan- 
tages and  amusements. 

There  is  a  v(>ry  friendly  feeling 
existing  between  the  managemeni 
and  their  employees.  The  em- 
ployees are  patriotic  and  loyal  to 
their  mills  and  take  a  deep  interest 
in  their  work.  Many  of  them  are 
highly  proficient  in  their  special 
jiiii^  of  work  and  command  excel- 
leul  wages.  The  management  ao- 
preciates  this  interest  on  the  part  of 
fhe  worker  and  are  quick  to  recog- 
nize those  who  are  ambitious  and 
anxious  to  progress;  these  are  ad- 
vanced rapidly  as  their  ability  will 
warrant  and  wages  are  increased 
accordingly.  Both  Mr.  Hunt  and 
Mr.  T^rnfnn  ai'e  men  of  kindly  tact. 


easy  of  approach  and  always  ready 
to  discuss  any  matter  with  their 
operatives.  The  employees  are 
aware  of  this  attitude  toward  them 
on  the  part  of  the  management  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  talk 
over  any  problem  that  may  arise, 
feeling  sure  that  they  will  be  given 
a  courteous  and  just  hearing  at  all 
times. 

These  mills   are  in   a  very  pros- 
perous  condition,    constantly   grow- 
ing and  expanding.     This  condition 
is  due  largely  to  the  energy  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  gives 
the    matter   his   personal    attention; 
be  is  an  able  business  man  and  an 
expert  in  textile  matters.  He  is  well 
known   throughout   the   South   as   a 
cotton  man  of  wide  experiences  and 
a  fine  reputation.     Mr.  Bruton  is  a 
man  well  versed  in  cotton  mill   af- 
fairs;   he   knows   his   mills    and    his 
operatives,   and  his    kindly,     genial 
manner  enables  him  to  get  the  very 
best  possible  results  from  his  work- 
ers.    Both  Mr.  Hunt  and   Mr.  Bru- 
ton  are   ever   anxious   to     promote 
anv   movement   that    will   work    to- 
gether for  the  benefit  and  advance- 
ment of  their  operatives  and  their 
families. 
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Ella  Manufacturing  Company 


ELLA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  SHELBY,  N.  C. 


Welfare  work  plays  a  large  part 
in  the  affairs  of  this  splendid  man- 
ufacturing industry.  Study  .the 
beautiful  pictures  on  this  page  and 
you  will  agree  that  the  heads  of  the 
Ella  Manufacturing  Company  have 
the  welfare  of  their  operatives  at 
heart  as  well  as  to  make  the  busi- 
ness a  financial  success. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dover  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  Ella  Manufacturing 
Company.  Since  the  plant  was 
founded  in  1907  he  has  devoted  his 
entire  time  and  thought  to  making 
it  a  model  mill  in  every  respect  and 
one  familiar  with  cotton  mill  con- 
ditions is  quick  to  admit  that  he  has 
not  failed  in  his  ambition.  Mr. 
Dover  is  a  textile  man  of  wide  expe- 
rience and  a  versatile  knowledge  of 
the  mill  business.  He  knows  how 
to  make  a  mill  prosper  and  he 
knows  how  to  get  close  to  his  oper- 
atives and  win  their  respect  and 
confidence.  H(!  treats  them  in  a 
most  humane  manner,  knows  them 
all  personally  and  they  appreciate 
the  interest  ha  takes  in  them  and 
their  families.  They  go  to  him  with 
all  their  personal  matters  feeling 
sure  of  his  sympathy  and  kindly 
advice,  and  when  a  question  or  dis- 


pute arises  about  mill  affairs,  Mr. 
Dover  is  always  ready  to  meet  his 
operatives  and  discuss  the  matter 
and  settle  it  in  an  amicable  manner. 

J.  R.  Dover,  .Jr.,  is  the  young  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ella  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  is  a  "chip  off 
the  old  block."  He  has  known  most 
of  his  operatives  for  years  and  he 
takes  an  interest  in  them  just  as 
they  have  done  in  watching  him 
grow  up  into  splendid  young  man- 
hood. He  understands  a  cotton  mill 
thoroughly  and  bids  fair  to  become 
as  expert  in  managing  the  mill  as 
his  father. 

The  capital  stock  is  $120,000,00, 
The  mill  buildings  are  of  brick, 
modern  in  construction,  with  fine 
lighting  and  heating  facilities,  well 
ventilated,  and  beautifully  kept 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  The 
equipment  is  up-to-date,  there  are 
10,800  spindles  and  241  looms  engag- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  eighty 
square  and  poplins.  A  very  high 
standard  is  maintained  in  the  man- 
ufactured product  and  the  goods 
have  an  enviable  reputation. 

The  Ella  Manufacturing  Company 
is  beautifully  located  in  a  100-acre 
tract    of  land  just   outside   the   city 
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limits  of  Shelby,  N.  C.  The  land  is 
well  drained  and  the  situation  is 
ideal  for  a  manufacturing  plant, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  grow  and 
the  110  cottages,  of  modern  archi- 
tecture are  placed  on  a  well  drain- 
ed site.  The  village,  which  has  been 
carefully  planned,  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance  with  its  well 
kept  streets  and  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  are  growing  flowers 
that  add  to  the  homelike  appear- 
ance of  the  cottages.  The  mill  fam- 
ilies take  a  pride  in  their  premises 
and  the  management  has  encour- 
aged their  efforts  by  offering  sub- 
stantial prizes  for  the  best  kept 
premises,  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens. 

Mr.  Dover  does  nothing  in  a  half- 
hearted way.  He  realized  the  great 
saving  in  foodstuffs  that  could  be 
made  for  his  operatives  and  their 
families  by  providing  a  means  of 
taking  care  of  the  surplus  of  fine 
vegetables  and  have  them  canned 
at  exact  cost.  In  this  way  many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  foodstuffs 
were  conserved  for  winter  use. 

All  cotton  mills  believe  in  educa- 
tion, they  always  see  to  it  that 
there  is  a  good  school  for  the  chil- 
dren; in  this  instance  the  Ella 
Manufacturing  Company  has  gone 
In  with  the  Lily  Mills  and  Belmont 
.Mills  in  the  erection  of  a  handsome 


school  building  which  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  children  from  all 
three  of  these  mills.  There  are 
seven  teachers  employed  and  a 
school  is  conducted  for  six  months 
in  the  year,  the  expenses  being  paid 
by  the  three  mills  mentioned  and 
State  funds.  There  is  also  a  textile 
school  conducted  at  night,  which  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  operatives 
who  are  ambitious  and  want  to  bet- 
ter their  condition. 

Baptists  and  Methodists  each 
have  a  church  in  the  village  which 
has  been  built  by  the  members 
and  contributions  from  the  mills. 
There  are  good  Sunday  schools  in 
connection  with  each  church.  The 
mill  people  are  very  earnest  in  their 
religious  worship  and  many  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  affairs  of  the 
church. 

There  is  a  library  at  the  commu- 
nity house  for  the  use  of  the  oper- 
atives. There  is  also  a  beautiful 
play  ground  in  connection  with  the 
community  house,  and  under  the 
management  of  the  welfare  worker, 
where  the  children  spend  many 
happy  hours. 

All  of  these  things  combine  to 
make  the  Ella  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany a  most  desirable  place  to  live 
and  tend  to  make  the  employees 
well  satisfied  with  their  work  and 
surrovmdings. 


COTTAGE  AT  ELLA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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American  Spinning  Company 


AMERICAN    SPINNING    COMPANY,    GREENVILLE,    S.    C. 


A  glance  at  the  modern  mill  build- 
ing shown  on  this  page  and  the 
beautiful  mill  village  pictured  here 
will  go  far  to  convince  one  that  the 
men  at  the  head  of  such  an  enter- 
prise must  be  broad-minded  human- 
itarians, business  men  of  the  high- 
est type  who  not  only  are  interest- 
ed in  the  upkeep  of  their  mills  and 
the  quality  of  the  product  manufac- 
tured, but  business  men  who  have 
the  interests  of  their  operatives  at 
heart  and  who  are  always  alert  to 
improve  conditions  for  the  health 
and   happiness   of   their   employees. 

While  looking  to  the  interest  of  its 
employees  for  better  living  com- 
forts and  happiness,  this  company 
has  spent  more  than  $150,000  this, 
year  alone.  The  village  was  beauti- 
fully planned  and  laid  out  in  the 
beginning  and  each  year  improve- 
ments and  additions  have  been 
made. 

Recently  top  soil  streets  have  been 
built  and  sidewalks  all  over  the  vil- 
lage have  been  paved  with  cement 
at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000. 

There  are  300  homes  of  three, 
four,  five  and  six  rooms  each,  one 
and  two  stories.  Between  50  and  60 
of   these   homes   are   owned   bv   the 


occupants;  550  persons  are  employ- 
ed in  the  mills  and  the  village  has 
a  population  of  between  1,200  and 
1.500. 

The  company  has  just  built  a 
nice  new  church  for  the  Methodist 
denomination  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  and  are  remodeling  and 
enlarging  the  Baptist  Church.  There 
are  two  churches,  largely  maintain- 
ed by  the  management.  There  is  a 
good  membership  of  devout  workers 
and  Sunday  schools  of  between  500 
and  550  pupils  and  workers  are  do- 
a  flne  work. 

The  management  is  especially 
proud  of  their  work  along  educa- 
tional lines.  The  operatives  take  a 
keen  interest  in  self-improvement 
and  see  to  it  that  their  children  are 
sent  to  school  regularly.  The  school 
facilities  consist  of  one  building 
containing  two  rooms  and  another 
of  six  rooms  and  a  large  hall  or 
auditorium,  both  of  modern  con- 
struction, sanitary  and  comfortable, 
well  equipped  in  every  way.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  mills  has 
there  been  such  an  enrollment  in 
the  schools..  Just  recently  the 
company  has  built  a  separate  brick 


building,  two  stories.  The  lower  por- 
tion is  used  for  barber  shop  and 
stores  and  the  second  story  for 
school  rooms.  Besides  this,  three 
school  rooms  were  added  in  the 
summer. 

There  are  450  pupils  in  the  day 
schools  and  there  is  a  good  attend- 
ance at  the  night  schools.  Eight 
teachers  are  employed  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  salaries  being  paid 
by  the  State  and  County,  the  re- 
mainder by  the  mill  company. 

Welfare  work  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  young  lady  who  visits 
the  residents  of  the  village,  looks 
after  the  sick,  has  cooking  classes, 
canning  clubs  for  the  women  and 
girls  of  the  village,  instructs  the 
mothers  in  sanitary  laws  of  living 
and  ways  of  entertaining  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  village.  Play 
grounds  equipped  with  swings, 
chute  the  chutes,  see-saws  and  all 
sorts  of  fun  affording  devices  for 
children  not  only  furnish  amuse- 
ment for  the  little  ones  but  are  the 
means  of  keeping  them  in  the  open 
air  and  helping  to  develop  them 
physically.  The  baseball  clubs  are 
a  source  of  unfailing  interest  for 
the   boys   of   the   community  while 


the   girls    have   great     sport     with 
basket  ball. 

The  general  health  of  the  village 
is  excellent.  City  water  is  used 
throughout  the  village  and  mills,  as 
well  as  electric  lights.  The  mills 
have  a  good  sewerage  system. 

This  great  industrial  plant  was 
founded  in  1896  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 
J.  H.  Morgan  is  president  and  treas- 
urer;' associated  with  him  are  .J. 
W.  Norwood,  vice  president;  W.  B. 
Boyd,  secretary;  J.  H.  Morgan,  Jr., 
Assistant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer;  also  C.  J.  Morgan,  assist- 
ant treasurer,  and  T.  A.  Sizemore, 
superintendent. 

The  product  of  these  mills  is 
sheeting,  print  cloths  and  ply  yarns 
of  such  a  quality  that  they  are  much 
sought  after  in  the  markets. 

The  mill  buildings  are  modern  in 
construction  and  each  mill  is  run 
independent  of  the  other,  but  under 
the  same  management.  The  equip- 
ment consists  oif  53,760  spindles  and 
1,104  looms.  Both  electricity  and 
steam  are  used  in  driving  the  ma- 
chinery. The  capital  stock  of  the 
American  Spinning  Company  is 
$525,000. 
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The  Trion  Company 
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THE   TRION   COMPANY,  TRION,  GA. 


The  Trion  Company  was  founded 
in  1845  at  Trion,  Ga;  consequently 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  mills  in  the 
State  and  played  an  important  part 
during  the  reconstruction  period 
when  cloth  was  used  in  lieu  of 
money. 

Its  present  officers  are  Benj.  D. 
Riegel,  president  and  treasurer;  G. 
B.  Caperton,  secretary;  C.  P. 
Thompson,  superintendent.  The 
mills,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying cut,  is  of  modern  mill 
construction,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
fresh  air  and  excellent  methods  of 
ventilation,  artificial  and  otherwise; 
modern  system  of  humidifying,  and, 
in  fact  every  consideration  has 
been  given  to  making  working  con- 
ditions healthful  and  comfortable 
for  the  'Operatives.  There  are  60,930 
spindles  and  1.243  looms  comprised 
in  the  equipment  of  the  Trion  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  Seven  hun- 
dred persons  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sheetings,  drills  and 
osnaburgB,  which  is  the  product  of 
these  mills. 

Welfare  work  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Trion  Mills  among  their 
operatives  has  always  been  a  mat- 


ter of  paramount  importance.  They 
are  most  progressive  in  their  ideas 
and  always  they  have  some  move- 
ment on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mill  community.  Vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  in  beautify- 
ing the  village,  nice  frame  houses, 
312  in  number,  have  just  been  fresh- 
ly painted  and  put  into  good  re- 
pair; these  houses,  as  well  as  the 
mill  and  village,  are  all  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  there  is  spring  wa- 
ter piped  throughout  the  mills  and 
yards.  Flowers  and  shrubbery 
have  been  planted  in  the  yards,  and 
from  the  pictures  shown  here  one 
may  see  that  there  is  plenty  of 
shade  in  the  village.  Each  house 
has  large  garden  facilities,  many 
fine  vegetables  are  grown  and  a 
Girls'  Canning  Club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  expert  takes  care  of 
the  surplus  for  winter  use.  These 
vegetables  are  canned  at  the  actual 
cost  of  material  for  the  operatives 
and  they  have  proven  a  veritable 
joy  to  the  mill  families,  providing 
as  they  do  a  variety  of  vegetables 
and  fruit. 

This    mill    has    built    a    modern 
school  house  where  nine  grades  are 


taught,  eight  teachers  being  em- 
ployed. There  are  about  300  pupils 
in  regular  attendance  at  this  splen- 
did school. 

Three  churches,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist and  Christian,  provide  the  re- 
ligious atmosphere  of  the  village; 
these  were  built  by  the  mills  and 
popular  subscriptions.  Each  has  a 
good  Sunday  school  in  connection 
with  other  work  and  the  mill  fami- 
lies manifest  much  interest  in  all 
affairs  of  a  religious  nature. 

The  management  has  built  a  fine 
large  auditorium,  modern  in  every 
respect,  the  seating  capacity  of 
which  is  800.  It  is  equipped  with 
everything  necessary  for  the  stag- 
ing of  plays  by  local  talent,  lectures, 
etc.  This  auditorium  is  headquar- 
ters for  all  community  work,  lec- 
tures, and  entertainments  of  all 
kinds. 

A  number  of  clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  village,  notable 
among  them  being  The  Pollyana 
Club,  sewing  clubs,  church  societies, 
and  domestic  science  clubs.  This 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  worker  and  the  results  are 
most  pleasing. 


The,  pride  of  the  management 
however,  is  their  dairy.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  dairies  to 
be  found  in  the  South.  Pure  bred 
holstein  cows  are  used  and  the  milk 
is  sold  to  the  operatives  and  their 
families  without  profit.  In  fact  one 
of  the  sight-seeing  places  of  Trion 
Company  is  their  dairy  department 
and  up-to-date  stock  barn — the  barn 
housing  more  than  150  cows  and 
about  30  mules,  with  individual 
drinking  troughs  for  each  animal. 
The  feed  for  these  animals  is  grown 
on  the  farms  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Trion  Company.  A  register- 
ed bull,  Riegeldale  Johanna  Pontiae 
Soldier  Boy,  is  kept  in  connection 
with  the  herd  of  Holstein  cattle. 
The  management  also  have  a  fine 
herd  of  pure  bred  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs,  the  herd  boar  of  which  is 
Riegeldale  Orion  Cerry  King. 

The  management  also  has  under 
contemplation  the  building  of  a 
new  nursery  and  up-to-date  kinder- 
garten with  all  modern  equipment. 
In  connection  with  the  nursery 
there  will  be  a  first  aid  room  with 
all  modern  appliances  and  conve- 
nieoes. 
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Mauney  Group  of  Mills 


',1)      BONNIE   COTTON    MILLS,    KINGS    MOUNTAIN,    N.   C.      (2)      KINGS    MOUNTAIN     MANUFACTURING 

(3)      LONG    SHOALS    COTTON    MILLS,    LONG    SHOALS,    N.    C. 


COMPANY,      KINGS      MOUNTAIN,      N. 


The  cuts  on  this  page  show  three 
enterprising  progressive  cotton 
mills,  which  arc  under  practically 
the  same  management  and  owned 
by  the  same  people.  The  Mauneys 
have  been  in  the  textile  business  a 
hing  time  and  are  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  every  phase  of  the 
work.  They  know  their  operatives 
and  are  interested  in  their  welfare 
both  in  the  mills  and  out  in  their 
homes. 

Bonnie   Cotton   Mills. 

The  Bonnie  Cotton  Mills,  located 
at  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C,  were  estab- 


lished in  1900,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $99,000.00.  There  are  8,320  spin- 
dles in  this  plant.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick,  modern  mill  construc- 
tion. Yarns  8s  to  28s  in  ply  are 
manufactured;  125  operatives  are 
employed.  The  officers  are:  J.  S. 
Mauney,  president;  M.  M.  Carpen- 
ter, vice  president;  W.  A.  Mauney, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  E.  Nois- 
ier,  supcrinleiidcnt. 

Long  Siioais  Cotton  Mills. 
The    Long    Shoals     Cotton     Mills 
have  an  ideal  setting  for  their  mill 
and  village  out  on  the  Black  river. 


Here  the  130  operatives  and  their 
families  lead  quiet,  happy  lives. 
The  fact  that  fully  three-fourths  of 
them  are  saving  money  shows  that 
they  are  steady  and  industrious  and 
they  are  certainly  pleased  with  the 
treatment  they  receive.  J.  S.  Mau- 
ney is  president  of  this  mill;  W.  A. 
Mauney,  vice  president;  D.  H.  Mau- 
ney, secretary  and  treasurer  and 
manager,  with  Mr.  Roberts,  super- 
intendent. The  capital  stock  is 
$110,900.00.  There  are  14,000  spin- 
dles driven  by  water  power.  High 
grade  yarns,  16s  to  40s,  single  and 


ply,   are   manufactured. 

Kings  Mountain  Mfg.  Co. 

Kings  Mountain  Manufacturing 
Company  is  also  located  at  Kings 
Mountain,  N.  C.  W.  A.  Mauney  is 
president;  J.  S.  Mauney,  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager;  S.  A.  Mauney, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  with  John 
Long,  superintendent.  The  capital 
stock  is  $95,000.00,  the  equipment 
consists  of  5,400  spindles  engaged  in 
tlie  manufacture  of  yarns,  20s  to 
24s,  single  and  ply.  One  hundred 
operatives  are  employed  in  these 
mills. 
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Victoria  Cotton  Mills 


VICTORIA    COTTON    MILLS,    ROCK    HILL,    S.    C. 


The  Victoria  Coton  Mill  at  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  is  one  of  the  many  splen- 
did industrial  plants  located  at  that 
thriving  little  city.  Big,  broad- 
minded  business  men  of  liberal  pro- 
gressive policies  are  at  the  head  of 
this  mill  and  under  their  direction 
the  mills  are  prospering,  growing 
and  expanding  daily.  The  officers 
arc  W.  J.  Roddy,  president;  W.  J. 
Roddy,  Jr.,  vice  president;  T.  F.  Bell, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  J.  Rauch, 
superintendent,  and  J.  E.  Gettys, 
manager.  The  mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $3,50,000.00  and  17,400  spin- 
dle, and  627  looms  are  included  in 
their    equipment.      The    machinery 


is  driven  by  electricity  and  325  op- 
eratives are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ginghams.  Both  mills 
are  up-to-date;  due  consideration 
has  been  given  to  working  condi- 
tions and  everything  is  made  as 
pleasant  as  possible  for  the  opera- 
tives. 

Long  ago  the  management  of  Vic- 
toria Mills  recognized  the  value  of 
well  organized  welfare  work  among 
their  mill  operatives  and  a  very 
warm  interest  has  been  manifest- 
ed by  them  in  the  work.  A  trained 
welfare  worker  is  in  charge  of  this 
department  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
has  been  accomplished.     There  are 


two  play  grounds  for  the  use  of  the 
children,  these  are  fully  equipped 
with  modern  play  devices  that  till 
their  hearts  with  joy  as  well  as 
make  them  strong  and  robust.  A 
splendid  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  built 
and  equipped  in  an  up-to-date  man- 
ner; a  secretary,  Mr.  Yeager,  is  em- 
ployed full  time  and  paid  by  the 
mill,  though  he  works  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Un- 
der his  direction  sports  have  gained 
a  splendid  impetus  and  the  men  are 
taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
athletics.  These  mills  have  a  beau- 
tiful little  village  with  a  population 
of  700    inhabitants.     One     hundred 


homes  have  been  built  wilh  from 
three  to  six  rooms,  modern  and  con- 
venient, equipped  with  electric 
lights,  waterworks  and  sewerage. 

An  annual  event  that  is  of  the 
most  importance  to  the  mill  com- 
nnmity  is  the  Arcade-Victoria  Mills 
Fail'.  The  people  enjoy  it  thor- 
oughly and  have  lots  of  fun  on  the 
midway.  The  exhibits  consist  of 
displays  of  canned  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, pastry  and  cakes,  fancy  work, 
and  sewing  of  all  sorts,  much  inter- 
est is  manifested  in  the  exhibits  by 
the  various  clubs.  Splendid  prizes 
are  offered  which  add  a  friendly 
spirit  of  rivalry  to  the  contests. 
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Columbus  Manufacturing  Company 


CoKUMBuy  ■  Manufacturing.  ■  <.o 


Columbus,  Ga.,  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est textile  centers  of  the  South  and 
is  known  throughout  the  world  for 
the  splendid  quality  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  its  mills.  Colum- 
bus is  an  ideal  city  for  manufactur- 
ing, the  climate  is  excellent  and 
shipping  facilities  both  by  rail  and 
water  are  of  great  advantage  to  the 
manufacturer. 

The  Columbus  Manufacturing 
Company  was  founded  in  1900  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Columbus.  F.  B.  Gordon 
is  president  of  this  great  industrial 
plant  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
textile  men  in  the  South.  He  is  not 
only  an  enterprising  cotton  man  but 
he  is  a  humanitarian  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  takes  an  in- 
tense interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
employees  and  sees  to  it  that  they 
work  vmder  the  most  favoral)le  con- 
ditions. Associated  with  him  are 
men  in  sympathy  with  his  ideas, 
hence  the  wonderful  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  this  company 
since  its  organization.  W.  H.  Dis- 
mukos  is  secretary,  .Jesse  L.  Wiley, 
Boston,  treasurer;  superintendent, 
J.  H.  Hines. 

The  photographs  which  have  been 
copied  on  this  page  show  something 
of  the  character  of  this  vast  con- 
cern, the  mill  is  of  modern  con- 
struction with  the  most  improved 
type  of  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sheeting,  the  entire  plant  is 
kept  immaculately  clean  and  the 
work  is  done  under  the  most  com- 
fortable and     healthful     conditions 


There  are  65,000  spindles  and  1,780 
looms  driven  by  electricity.  Seven 
hundred  operatives  are  employed  in 
these  mills.  They  are  well  trained 
and  highly  efficient  m  their  various 
lines.  They  are  paid  good  wages  for 
their  work  and  the  management  is 
ever  alert  for  those  who  are  ambi- 
tions and  desirous  of  advancement. 
The  houses  shown  are  homes  of  the 
overseers  and  superintendent.  These 
are  near  the  mills  and  are  supplied 
with  all  modemi  conveniences.  The 
premises  are  beautifully  kept  and 
the  entire  grounds  of  the  plant  are 
carefully  laid  out  and  made  at- 
tractive by  trees  and  shrubbery,  as 
well  as  bright  flowers. 

Extensive  improvements,  includ- 
ing the  building  of  a  large  annex  to 
the  present  building  on  North  High- 
lands and  Liie  construction  of  a 
number  of  cottages,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  new  mill  village, 
are  contemplated  by  the  Columbus 
Manufacturing  Company.  It  is  said 
that  the  improvements  will  call  for 
the  expenditure  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  operatives  do  not  live  in  a 
mill  village  since  the  mills  are  lo- 
cated on  the  city  line  and  the  mill 
employees  are  inside  the  city  limits 
and  are  entitled  to  all  the  advant- 
ages of  the  city.  Their  homes  are 
quite  comfortable  and  attractive. 
Of  course  some  of  them  are  much 
neater  and  nicer  than  others,  all  de- 
pending on  the  character  of  the  oc- 
cupant. Most  of  these  people  are 
natives  of  the  surrounding  country, 
honest  and  industrious  though  lack- 


ing in  education  when  tlu'v  came 
into  the  nulls.  However,  this  illit- 
eracy is  being  rapidly  overcome. 
The  parents  realize  what  they  have 
missed  and  see  to  it  that  their  child- 
ren take  advantage  of  the  splendid 
educational  advantages  off'ered  by 
the  city  schools  of  Columbus.  They 
are  quick  to  learn  and  show  espe- 
cially good  records  in  deportment 
Of  all  prizes  offered  for  good  behav- 
ior, etc.,  children  from  this  mill 
compete  successfully  with  those 
frdiii  the  city. 

In  matters  religious  cotton  mill 
operatives  are  always  zealous,  many 
of  them  take  active  part  in  the 
services  of  the  churches  where  they 
worship  in  the  city. 

The  mill  management  does  not  re- 
tain the  services  of  a  physician  all 
I  he  time,  but  there  is  no  trouble 
about  securing  aid  on  short  notice, 
in  case  of  accident.  However  dan- 
ger of  accidents  has  been  reduced 
lo  (he  minimum  and  it  is  seldom 
that  any  one  is  hurt.  Mr.  Hines, 
the  genial  superintendent,  is  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  his  employees. 
They  know  him  as  their  friend  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  consult  him  about 
llicii'  private  affairs  as  well  as  about 
any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
the  mills.  They  feel  sure  of  his  in- 
terest and  know  that  they  will  get 
a  "square  deal"  always.  There  is 
an  expression  of  interest  and  con- 
tent on  the  faces  of  most  of  these 
workers  which  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  they  are  well  treated  and 
pleased  with  their  work.  There  is 
a  tendency  among  them  to  own  their 


own  homes  and  remain  in  one  place, 
many  of  them  having  been  with  the 
mills  since  they  were  started.  These 
people  make  good  citizens  and  Co- 
lumbus is  proud  of  her  cotton  mill 
element.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
saving  money  out  of  their  generous 
wages  and  have  nice  bank  accounts. 
Others  are  interested  in  various 
sorts  of  business  and  are  making 
paying  investments. 

The  young  men  who  went  out 
from  the  ranks  of  these  mill  work- 
ers did  valiant  work  and  they  were 
accorded  a  royal  welcome  on  their 
return  to  the  mills.  Of  course  not 
all  of  them  came  back,  and  some 
were  wounded  and  disabled,  but 
those  who  were  able  to  work  were 
innuediately  returned  to  their 
places  and  are  now  doing  better 
work  than  ever.  Their  experiences 
have  had  a  broadening  effect  upon 
(hem  and  I  hey  are  really  better 
workmen  and  finer  citizens. 

The  health  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  Columbus  Manufac- 
turing Company  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  management,  and 
while  the  mill  is  a  comparatively 
new  one,  the  equipment  is  replaced 
from  time  to  time,  and  new  devices 
are  being  added  that  will  enable  the 
operatives  to  work  more  comfort- 
ably and  at  the  same  time  help  them 
lo  accomplish  more  in  a  given  time. 
The  operatives  take  a  pride  in  their 
Vk'ork  and  see  to  it  that  the  high 
standard  of  quality  which  has  made 
a  reputation  for  the  product  of  these 
mills,  all  over  the  world,  is  main- 
tained  at   all    limes. 


OVERSEERS'   HOMES   AT   COLUMBUS    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
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Rocky  Mount  Mills 


ROCKY    MOUNT    MILLS,   WITH    CHURCHES,   SCHOOLS,   VILLAGE    STREET   AND   PARK 


Rocky  Mount  Mills  were  founded 
at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  by  Joel  Bat- 
tle. It  was  incorporated  in  1874  by 
William  S.  Battle.  Since  the  time  of 
its  inception  the  name  of  Battle  has 
been  prominent  among  the  names  of 
the  officers  always  Battles  have 
owned  it. 

The  history  of  Rocky  Mount  Mills 
reads  like  a  bit  of  romance  and  a 
most  interesting  story  of  the  civil 
war  could  be  woven  about  its  ex- 
periences and  the  part  it  played  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  mills  in  the  South. 
After  the  mills  were  incorporated 
in  1874  with  its  2,000  spindles,  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth. 

The  general  officers  are:  R.  H. 
Ricks,  president;  B.  Cameron,  vice 
president;  T.  B.  Bunn,  secretary; 
Thos.  H.  Battle,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager;  H.  L.  Holden,  super- 
intendent. Capital  stock  $472,500. 
30,000  spindles  comprise  the  equip- 
ment which  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yarns.  The  mills 
are  located  on  the  Tar  River  and 
the  machinery  is  driven  by  water 
power    and    steam. 

The  mill  buildings  are  of  stand- 
ard mill  construction,  brick,  pari 
two-story  and  part  three  stories. 
The  development  of  the  present 
plant  is  very     much     indebted     lo 


James  H.  Ruffin  who  was  treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  company  from 
1886  to  1898  when  his  health  failed 
from  overwork.  From  this  time  on 
until  the  date  of  his  death  in  1916, 
he  was  never  well  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement. Mr.  Ruffin  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Judge  Thomas  Ruffin  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  who  was  a  son  of 
the  great  Chief  Justice  Thos.  Ruf- 
fin, a  bronze  statue  of  whom  adorns 
the  new  State  Department  Building 
in  Raleigh.  Mr.  Jas.  Ruffin  was  a 
very  strong  man  and  a  pioneer  in 
Southern  cotton  yarns.  Taking 
Rocky  Mount  Mills  with  its  4,000 
spindles  he  developed  it  to  very  near 
its  present  30,000  spindles  and  when 
his  health  broke  down  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  yarn  manu- 
facturers in  the  South — an  industry 
very  little  known  when  he  began.  He 
was  also  largely  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  the  Mayo  Mills 
near  Winston,  of  which  his  brother. 
W.  C.  Ruffin  is  treasurer  and  man- 
ager. If  Mr.  Ruffin's  health  had  not 
failed  him  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
have  become  a  leading  factor  in  the 
great  Southern  cotton  nirill  industry. 
His  early  break-down  was  a  serious 
loss  to  his  company,  his  friends  and 
the  state. 

Mr.   Ruffin's   policy   in    the    treat- 
ment of  his  employees  and  with  re- 


gard to  welfare  work  in  the 
mill  village  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Battle  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Ruffin  as  treasurer  and  mana- 
ger, gives  the  mills  his  personal  at- 
tention, he  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  better  his  operatives  are  treati'd 
the  better  service  they  will  render 
in  the  mills.  With  this  aim  in  view- 
he  has  always  done  everything  pos- 
sible for  their  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence in  the  mills.  The  equipment 
has  been  kept  up-to-date  and  mod- 
ern devices  and  facilities  have  been 
added  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the    operatives. 

Many  of  the  370  persons  employ- 
ed in  the  mills  have  lived  for  years 
in  the  community,  never  .  having 
worked  in  any  other  mill.  There 
are  some  900  people  in  the  mill  vil- 
lage, the  homes  furnished  arc  one 
and  two-story  houses,  neat  and 
comfortable,  in  good  repair  both  in- 
side and  out.  There  is  water  works 
and  electric  lights  and  sewerage  in 
contemplation.  The  mill  peoi)le 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  t hen- 
village  and  their  homes;  there  arc 
flowers  and  trees  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  village,  and  large 
spaces  in  connection  with  each  cot- 
tage furnishes  an  abundance  of  fresh 
vegetables,  as  well  as  a  surplus  for 
canning  which   are  put  up  by   the 


Girls"  Canning  Club  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  expert.  These  can- 
ned vegetables  are  a  boon  to  the 
housewives  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

A  paid  welfare  worker  is  in  charge 
of  this  department  of  the  work  of 
the  mills.  Just  recently  a  nice  large 
Community  House  has  been  com- 
pleted and  here  there  are  classes  in 
domestic  science,  sewing,  cooking 
and  sanitary  laws  are  largely  at- 
tended by  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  great  deal  is  being 
done  through  this  channel  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  make  the 
home  life  of  the  operatives  more 
comfortable. 

Parks  and  play-grounds,  of  which 
there  are  three,  are  most  attractive 
and  are  not  only  enjoyed  by  the  mill 
families  but  by  the  citizens  nt 
Rocky  Mount.  The  Community 
House  mentiioned  above  is  the  gen- 
eral meeting  place  for  all  sorts  of 
clubs,  entertainments,  etc.,  and  is 
a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the 
village.  Various  sports  to  be  found 
in  any  small  place  are  indulged  in : 
there  are  moving  pictures,  baseball, 
basket  ball  and  tennis.  A  Boy  Scout 
trnop  furnishes  interest  for  the 
boys  of  ihe  village  and  the  Girls' 
Canning  Club  has  resulted  in  a  spir-_ 
ited  rivalry  among  the  girls. 
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Star  Thread  Mill  &  Princeton  Mfg.  Co 
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PRINCETON     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    ATHENS,    GA. 


These  mills  were  founded  by  the 
late  James  White  of  Athens,  Ga., 
and  are  still  a  part  of  his  estate. 
John  White  Morton  is  general  agent 
of  the  mills  and  C.  L.  Upchurch  is 
the  manager. 

These  mills  are  beautifully  locat- 
ed about  ten  miles  out  of  the  his- 
toric little  college  town  of  Athens, 
Ga.,  at  Bai'nett  Shoals,  a  site  of 
great  natural  beauty,  on  the  Oco- 
nee river.  A  more  healthful,  pic- 
turesque place  for  a  cotton  mill 
could  not  be  imagined.  The  people 
are  quiet,  sober  and  industrious, 
discontent  and  discord  are  unknown 
in  these  mills,  most  of  the  opera- 
tives have  been  with  the  mills  for 
years,  they  feel  almost  as  if  the 
mills  belonged  in  part  to  them  and 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  work, 
anxious  to  keep  up  the  high  stand- 
ard of  quality  which  has  won  a 
well  merited  reputation  for  these 
goods  in  the  markets. 

The  Star  Thread  Mills  have  8,320 
spindles  run  by  electricity  which 
manufacture  24s  2-ply  and  single 
yarns,  they  employ  about  90  opera- 
tives. At  these  mills  there  is  a  vil- 
lage of  about  300  inhabitants.  The 
management     has     built.     40     nice 


frame  cottages  of  three  to  six 
rooms,  views  of  some  of  them  are 
shown  on  this  page.  They  are  all 
comfortable,  neatly  painted  and  in 
good  condition.  The  Princeton  Man- 
ufacturing Company  is  an  adjunct 
of  the  Star  Thread  Mills;  they  have 
a  spindleage  of  3,600  which  are  run 
by  water  power,  only  about  50  op- 
eratives are  employed;  12s  to  16s 
in  ply  yarns  are  manufactured.  The 
village  is  small  but  the  same  care- 
ful consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  planning  and  building  of  it.  The 
operatives  at  both  mills  are  saving 
money,  that  is  about  25  per  cent  of 
I  hem;  about  ()0  per  cent  arc  in- 
sured. 

P'rom  the  pictures  one  can  see 
what  an  attractive  appearance  is 
l)resented  by  the  village  streets,  the 
people  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
their  homes  and  surroundings. 
Bright  tlowers  are  planted  and  good 
gardens  supply  lai'ge  quantities  of 
line  vegetaltles  for  summer  use  and 
foi'  camiing  for  winter.  Each  mill 
Cdiumunity  has  its  Girls'  Canning 
(Jlub  and  an  expert  instructor  su- 
pervised the  canning  of  many  fme 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  a 
hiiiin    ti>    these     families     who     are 


away  from  the  markets  where 
green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits 
may  be  bought  if  one  possesses  suf- 
ticient  funds. 

Mr.  Upchurch,  superintendent, 
has  been  in  charge  of  these  mills 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  an 
able  textile  man,  and  under  his 
management  the  mills  have  been 
most  successful.  He  is  not  only  a 
versatile  cotton  mill  man  and  good 
financier,  he  is  a  man  of  fine  judg- 
ment and  tact;  he  knows  his  opera- 
tives all  personally,  takes  an  inter- 
est in  their  families  and  makes 
them  feel  that  he  has  their  interest 
at  heart  at  all  times.  He  has  seen 
lo  it  that  each  village  has  a  nice, 
modern  school  building  with  capa- 
ble teachers  in  charge  where  the 
children  from  the  mill  families  may 
receive  a  good  education,  of  course 
there  are  only  the  grammar  grades, 
but  Athens,  the  city  of  schools,  is 
so  close  at  hand  that  those  ambi- 
tious of  securing  higher  education 
may  go  straight  through  the  Univ- 
ersily  of  Georgia  oi'  Lucy  Cobb  Col- 
lege. Just  which  evei'  may  be  pre- 
fei'red. 

'I'here  is  a  nici'  alli"icti\e  ciiurcli 
huililing  in  eaeli  \illage.  liuill  l:)y  the 


company,  whi're  the  mill  people 
may  worship,  there  are  good  Sun- 
day schools  in  connection  with  each 
of  these  churches.  The  people  take 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  church 
atfairs  and  the  Sunday  Schools  are 
a  gathering  place  for  all  the  young 
people,   especially  of  the  village. 

Welfare  work  is  carried  on  to 
quite  an  extent  in  these  villages,  the 
teachers  employed  by  the  schools 
are  at  th(^  head  of  the  work  and 
llu'i:)ugli  I  heir  efforts,  supplemented 
liy  (he  keiMi  interest  and  approval 
of  Mr.  Upchurch,  a  marked  im- 
provement may  be  noted  in  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  villages,  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  opera- 
lives  and  in  living  conditions.  The 
operatives  are  very  proud  of  their 
brass  band  at  the  Star  Thread 
Mills.  It  is  composed  of  16  persons 
and  is  quite  an  adjunct  to  entertain- 
ments, annual  field  day  exercises, 
dances,  parades,  etc. 

The  operatives  at  these  two  mills 
I'ome  from  nearby  points,  princi- 
pally IVom  small  farms.  They  could 
no(  lie  iiersuaded  to  give  up  their 
pi-eseiil  good  wages  and  comfortable 
homes   for  their  former   conditions. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S     HOME    AT     STAR     THREAD     MILLS 
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Southern  Manufacturing  Company 
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(1)      SOUTHERN    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY;    (2)    and  (3)   MILL  HOMES;   (4,  (5),  (6)  and   (7)   INTERIOR  VIEWS. 


The  Boulhern  Manufae  luring 
Company  was  organized  in  1903,  al- 
Athens,  Ga.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$7(:)0.()()0.00  with  an  equipment  of 
:j|,3!)(I  spindles  and  7()0  looms.  Can- 
Ion  tlannel  and  husking  cloth  of  a 
superior  qualily  is  manufactured. 
These  goods  are  well  known  in  the 
mark(!ts  and  have  won  an  enviable 
reputalioH  liolh  for  themselves  and 
the   nulls,    throughout   the   country. 

The  officers  of  the  Southern 
Manufacturing  Company  are:  .John 
F.  Tibbetts.  president  and  general 
manager;  Billups  Phinizy,  vice 
president;  C.  H.  Newton,  secretary, 
and  James  Reid,  treasurer,  with 
Ralph  Tibbetts.  superintendent. 

The  mill  buildings  are  all  modern, 
with  lots  of  windows  to  let  in  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air,  and  all  modern 
devices  for  making  the  working 
conditions  comfortable  and  health- 
ful foi'  I  lie  operatives.  The  equip- 
ment is  of  I  he  most  approved,  up- 
to-date  type  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  business.  This  machinery  is 
placed  sufficiently  far  apart  Lo  ad- 
mit of  the  operative  working 
without  fear  of  accidents,  indeed, 
the  danger  of  accidents  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  in  these 
mills.  Everything  in  the  entire 
group  of  buildings,  which  comprises 
five  mill  buildings  and  several  ware- 
houses,  is  kept   in   a  strictly   neat, 


careful  manner.  A  small  army  of 
employees  are  required  to  keep  tlie 
mills  and  premises  in  such  a  sani- 
tary, spotless  manner,  and  the  oper- 
atives, themselves  have  become  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment and  are  very  careful  of  their 
personal  appearance.  They  are 
neatly  dressed,  and  one  can  readily 
see  from  their  bright,  intelligent 
faces  and  clear  comi)lexions  that 
they  are  well  and  strong.  There  is 
no  sign,  whatsoever,  of  any  physical 
deterioration.  These  people  mani- 
fest a  great  deal  of  pride  in  their 
mills,  speak  of  them  as  "Our  Mills," 
and  really  do  feel  almost  like  they 
owned  an  interest  in  them.  They 
do  their  work  well  and  do  their  best 
to  k(>ep  up  a  high  standard  of  qual- 
ily of  goods  manufactured.  The 
management,  which  apreciates  this 
interest  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
idoyces,  is  quick  to  recognize  those 
who  are  energetic  and  ambitious 
and  see  to  it  that  they  are  advanced 
both  in  position  and  wages  just  as 
rapidly  as  their  efficiency  will  war- 
rant. Mr.  Tibbetts  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  who  are 
overseers,  and  those  who  hold  po- 
sitions of  importance  and  trust  in 
the  mills  have  risen  from  the  com- 
mon rank  and  fde  of  employees. 

The       Southern       Manufacturing 
Company  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 


ful mills  at  Athens,  and  indeed,  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  State.  The 
men  at  the  liead  of  the  company's 
affairs  are  intelligent  financiers, 
progressive  and  up-to-date.  They 
adopt  the  most  liberal  policies  in 
their  dealings  with  their  help  and 
leave  nothing  undone  that  will 
make  for  their  advancement  and 
comfort.  Welfare  work  is  carried 
on  to  quite  an  extent  and  both  Mr. 
Tibbetts,  the  president  and  general 
manager,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Tibbetts, 
superintendent,  are  keenly  interest- 
ed in  the  general  living  conditions 
of   their   operatives. 

The  management  has  built  pret- 
ty, comfortable  cottages,  equipped 
with  all  city  conveniences,  such  as 
sewerage,  water  and  electric  lights. 
The  cottages  are  painted  and  kept 
in  good  repair.  A  large  number  of 
the  operatives  have  accumulated 
quite  a  comfortable  sum  since  com- 
ing into  the  mill  community,  some 
have  savings  accounts  and  a  good 
many  own  their  homes  in  the  vicin- 
ity. They  manifest  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  keeping  their  homes  and 
their  village  in  a  most  attractive 
manner,  neat  and  clean  and  sani- 
tary. Flowers  and  vines  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  homes. 

Mill  woi'kers  and  their  families 
are  generally  people  who  take  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  religious  affairs  and 


here  at  the  Southern  Manufactur- 
ing Company  the  village  folk  have 
pleasant  places  of  worship  and 
many  of  them  are  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Sunday  schools  and 
churches.  The  management  arranges 
frequent  socials  and  entertainmimts 
in  the  village,  all  of  which  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  the  people  to- 
gether in  a  friendly  way  and  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  good-f(>llowship 
among  them.  Of  course,  living  as 
they  do  in  the  city  of  Athens,  all 
sorts  of  amusements  and  advan- 
tages of  the  town  are  enjoyed  by 
them  just  as  much  as  by  other  citi- 
zens of  the  place.  Such  opportu- 
nities naturally  afford  an  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  and 
its  people  which  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  operatives  of  a  mill  located  away 
from  a  town  or  city.  Most  of  the 
operatives  are  up-to-date  and  pro- 
gressive in  their  ideas,  well  versed 
in  current  topics  of  the  day.  A  vast 
improvement  has  been  made  in 
their  condition  since  they  left  their 
poor  little  shabby,  uncomfortable 
homes  in  the  country  and  came  into 
the  mill  community.  They  live  so 
nuich  more  comfortably,  and  can 
wear  so  much  better  clothing  and 
have  so  much  better  educations,  and 
above  all  have  so  much  more  ready 
money  than  they  ever  dreamed  of 
possessing. 
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ELMIRA    COTTON     MILL    COMPANY,    BURLINGTON,    N.    C. 


Those  mills  were  founded  in  1886 
by  W.  L.  and  E.  C.  Holt,  at  Burling- 
ton, N.  C.  E.  G.  Holt  is  president  and 
treasurer;  J.  H.  Holt,  vice  president; 
J.  A.  Barnwell,  secretary,  and  N.  A. 
Gregg,  superintendent.  These  mills 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $210,000.00. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  this  fine  in- 
dustrial plant  are  progressive  and 
wide-awake,  good  fmanciers  and 
use  a  liberal  policy  in  dealing  with 
their  help. 

The  buildings  are  one,  two  and 
three  stories,  built  of  brick  and  have 
been  remodeled  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  them  up  to  date,  with  mod- 
ern systems  of  ventilating,  heating 
and  lighting.  The  working  condi- 
tions are  most  healthful  and  pleas- 
ant. The  mill  interiors  are  clean 
and    sanitary,      drinking      fountains 


have  been  placed  throughout  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water, 
sanitarj'  closets  have  been  installed. 
The  grounds  around  the  mills  have 
been  recently  beautified  by  planting 
shrubbery  and  trees  and  a  new 
wire  fence  has  been  built  to  enclose 
the  whole. 

There  are  6,776  spindles  and  43.5 
looms  of  modern  designs  included 
in  the  equipment  of  the  mills, 
which  are  driven  by  electricity;  150 
operatives  are  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  ginghams.  The  quality 
of  the  product  is  excellent  and  is 
well  known  in  the  trade. 

The  mill  village  is  very  pi'ctfy, 
imlecd.  ,!usl  recently  the  maTiage- 
mcnl  has  sp(>nt  a  great  amount  in 
pulling  streets  and  sidewalks  in 
gond    condilion    and    planting    trees 


and  shrubs.  Tlie  cottages,  as  may 
hi;  seen  from  the  accompanying 
cuts,  are  quite  attractive.  They  con- 
sist of  three,  four  and  six  rooms, 
conveniently  arranged  and  comfor- 
table. All  have  just  recently  been 
repainted  inside  and  out  and  put  in 
good  repair.  They  are  equipped 
wilh  lights,  water  and  sewerage, 
baths,  screens  and  all  city  conven- 
iences. The  yards  have  been  beau- 
tified and  trees  planted.  Each  cot- 
tage, like  those  in  all  modern  mill 
villages,  has  ample  space  for  a  good 
garden,  as  well  as  plenty  of  room 
in  front  for  raising  flowers.  The 
l)i'emises  are  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
neat.  The  village  has  a  population 
of  about  700  and  the  people  pos- 
sess a  goodly  share  of  civic  pride. 
'J'liey  ai'i'  intei'csted  in  keeping  their 


homes   and    llicir   village   in   an   at- 
tractive mamier. 

The  children  of  the  village  have 
excellent  educational  advantages. 
The  school  building  is  modern,  hav- 
ing been  built  by  county  funds  sup- 
jjlemented  largely  by  money  from 
the  mills.  Three  competent  teach- 
ers ai'o  employed  and  there  are  120 
children  in  regular  attendance. 
Churches  have  been  built  in  (he  com- 
luunity  by  the  mills  and  contribu- 
tions from  the  members.  Two  good 
Sunday  schools  are  helping  to  in- 
still right  principles  into  the  chil- 
dren. Much  interest  is  manifested 
in  this  work  by  both  old  and  young. 
A  boy  scout  troop,  in  connection 
with  the  Baptist  church,  is  a  matter 
of  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
young  boys  of  the  village. 
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W.  B.  Davis  &  Son 


Tlie  W.  R.  Davis  &  Son  hosiery 
mils  were  loundod  in  1915  at  Fort 
Payne,  Ala.  W.  B.  Davis  is  presi- 
dent; C.  M.  Sawyer,  vice  president; 
Chas.  M.  Alco'tt,  secretai^y;  Robt.  E. 
Davis,  treasurer;  W.  G.  Shugart, 
manager,  and  Hoyt  Gross,  superin- 
tendent. The  mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $165,000.00  which  includes 
their  branch  factory  located  at  At- 
talla,  Ala.,  and  known  as  the  At- 
falla  Hosiery  Mills.  There  are  100 
knitting  machines  at  Attalla  and  500 
at  the  Fort  Payne  plant. 

Hosiery  mills  are  always  consid- 
ered a  most  desirable  place  to  work 
and  the  Davis  mills  are  certainly  a 
bright  clean  place,  modern  in  con- 
struction and  equipment.  Working 
conditions  have  been  given  most 
careful  consideration  in  both  fac- 
tories. The  management  appreci- 
ates the  fact  that  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  cannot  be  obtained 
from  operatives  who  are  sick  or 
uncomfortable,  and  they  have  spar- 


HOSIERY   MILL  OF    W.   B.   DAVIS  &  SON,  FORT  PAYNE,  ALA. 


ed  no  expense  or  trouble  in  mak- 
nig  the  environment  of  the  mills 
pleasant  and  healthful.  Look  at  the 
attractive  rest  rooms  and  hospital 
shown  on  this  page.  Aren't  they  up- 
to-date  and  sanitary  looking? 

You  see  the  work  in  hosiery  mills 
is  so  pleasant  and  interesting  that 
a  great  many  women  seek  employ- 
ment there.  The  work  is  easier 
than  housework,  at  least  that  is 
what  women  say  who  have  li'ird 
both.  And  when  it  comes  to  under- 
standing mechanics  the  war  has 
in-oven  that  nearly  two  thousand 
different  kinds  of  skilled  work, 
work  involving  the  utmost  preci- 
sion, were  mastered  by  women,  and 
I  he  women  who  did  this  were  not 
specially  selected  either,  they  just 
came  from  every  walk  of  life,  do- 
mestic servants,  cooks,  laundress, 
girls  who  had  never  left  home  bi^- 
lore,  wives  of  small  business  men, 
ilaugbters  of  dock  laborers,  etc.  An- 
other argument  that   has  been  put 


forward  against  women  working  in 
factories  is  that  she  can't  be  look- 
ing after  her  children  and  work  in 
mills,  but  this  has  been  met  by  the 
day  nurseries  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  factories.  During 
the  war  when  so  many  women  went 
into  factories  and  the  children 
were  left  in  the  nurseries  statistics 
show  that  the  death  rate  among 
such  babies  was  lower  than  the 
death  rate  among  babies  in  the 
homes  where  mothers  have  to  leave 
them  to  lie  and  cry,  or  crawl  around 
and  fall  down  stairs,  or  sit  on  the 
doorstep,  or  play  in  the  street.  In 
the  nurseries  you  never  saw  such 
happy  children,  they  are  robust, 
healthy  and  only  cry  when  they 
have  to  go  home  at  night ! 

The  workers  here  in  these  mills 
are  of  an  unusually  refmed  and  in- 
telligent class,  which  is  usually  the 
case  among  operatives  in  hosiery 
mills.  Wages  are  good  and  there 
are    m'any    skilled    operatives    who 


have  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
eificiency.  The  management  rec- 
ognize those  who  are  ambitious  and 
progressive  and  gives  them  every 
encouragement  in  the  way  of 
vvages   and  advancement. 

Both  Attalla  and  Fort  Payne  have 
=piendid  graded  schools  where  th^ 
children  from  the  mill  families  at- 
tend  school  sharing  equal  advan- 
tages with  other  children  of  the 
towns.  The  parents  are  anxious  that 
their  children  should  have  better 
educations  than  their  opportunities 
afforded  and  the  management  en- 
courage them  in  these  ideas.  The 
children  are  normally  bright  and 
progressive  in  their  school  work 
and  many  of  them  go  on  through 
high  school  and  frequently  into  col- 
lege and  professional  work. 

These  people  are  not  only  quiet, 
law-abiding  citizens  but  they  are  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty;  a  great  many 
of  them   have   savinars   accounts. 
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LOWE   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,   HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 


The  Lowe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  founded  by  Chas.  Lane 
Poor  in  1900  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  The 
present  officers  of  this  enterprising 
organization  are:  J.  Harper  Poor, 
president;  Hon.  Lawrence  Cooper, 
vice  president;  Chas.  Lane  Poor, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  T.  Mc- 
Gregor, superintendent  and  mana- 
ger.   The  capital  stock  is  $350,000. 

The  plant  is  all  of  modern  mill 
construction.  Mill  No.  1  does  the 
carding,  spinning  and  finishing.  Mill 
No.  2  takes  care  of  the  dyeing.  Fine 
dress  ginghams  and  shirtings  of  a 
very  superior  quality  and  most 
beautiful  coloring  are  manufactur- 
ed. The  beauty  of  these  goods  is 
unsurpassed,  indeed  the  writer  feels 
that  dresses  made  from  patterns  she 
has  seen  would  prove  a  joy  to  any 
woman's   heart. 

The  plant  is  kept  in  a  perfecdy 
spotless  manner,  in  fact  it  is  spoken 
of  by  inspectors  as  ""the  Cleanest 
Mill  in  the  South,"  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  whole  lot  for  there  are  some 
wonderfully  clean  cotton  mills  in 
the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Chas. 
Lane  Poor,  a  man  of  keen  intellect 
and  fine  business  perception  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  gaining 
such  a  reputation  for  this  great  in- 
dustry. He  is  an  expert  textile  man 
and  has  given  his  undivided  alten- 
tion  to  the  management  of  the  mills. 
He  is  also  intenesly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  operatives  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  them  in  the 
way  of  welfare  work  and  living  con- 
ditions generally  . 

There  are  550  persons  employed 
in  the  Lowe  mills.  The  village  has 
a  population  of  1,600;  it  has  nice, 
broad  etreefs,  good  pavements,  elec- 


tric lights,  and  waterworks.  The 
operatives  have  a  great  deal  of  civic 
pride  in  their  village  and  see  to  it 
that  it  is  kept  clean  and  neat.  The 
houses  are  two,  four  and  six-room 
cottages  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences  such  as  lights,  water 
and   sanitary   closets. 

Miss  Pauline  Miller,  a  trained 
nurse,  is  in  charge  of  the  welfare 
work  and  under  her  direction  the 
homes  of  the  operatives  have  been 
made  much  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  to  say  nothing  of  more 
healthful  and  sanitary.  The  moth- 
ers have  been  taught  laws  of  hy- 
giene and  instructed  as  to  the  proper 
way  in  which  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. Miss  Miller  is  gaining  won- 
dreful  results  and  if  there  was  ever 
any  need  for  convincing  evidence  of 
the  benefits  accruing  from  welfare 
work  among  cotton  mill  operatives 
one  need  not  look  further  to  find  it 

Zlnce  the  Lowe  Mills  are  located 
in  West  Huntsville  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  the  management  to 
build  schools  and  churches;  a  good 
school,  maintained  by  the  mills,  is 
near  at  hand,  where  mill  children 
are  sent  to  school  regularly.  The 
management  impress  the  parents 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  them 
a  good  education.  All  cotton  mills 
are  staunch  supporters  of  educa- 
tion; it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  edu- 
cated employees  are  the  most  effi- 
cient help,  they  command  a  better 
salary,  are  more  skillful  and  tin' 
quality  of  work  is  superior.  In 
many  instances  employees  rise  from 
the  ranks  to  positions  of  import- 
ance and  distinction.  The  Lowe 
Mills  are  quick  to  recognize  ambi- 
tion and  such  operatives  are  given 


every  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. Frequently  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  persons  who  have  work- 
ed up  from  a  humble  beginning. 

The  operatives  are  one  hundred 
per  cent  American,  largely  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Scotch-Irish  extraction — 
the  world's  master  breed.  The  class 
of  Southern  mill  help  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. It  is  sound  at  the  core  and  the 
most  dependable  to  be  found  any- 
where. Many  of  the  employees  have 
been  with  the  mill  since  it  was  or- 
ganized and  are  contented  and  hap- 
py in  these  pleasant  surroundings. 

Mr.  McGregor,  the-  superintend- 
ent, is  a  hard  headed  Scotchman, 
level  headed,  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  textile  business.  He  and  Mr. 
Chas.  Lane  Poor  are  in  perfect  ac- 
cord as  to  the  management  of  th'^ 
mills  and  the  treatment  of  their 
operatives,  under  their  direction  the 
mills  having  been  most  prosperous 
and  successful.  They  believe  noth- 
ing is  too  good  for  their  operatives 
and  leave  nothing  undone  that  will 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  em 
l}loyees.  In  the  way  of  equipment 
the  very  best  type  is  used  and  new 
appliances  for  gaining  higher  effi- 
ciency and  a  better  quality  of  pro- 
duct are  constantly  being  added  to 
the  plant.  In  the  matter  of  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilating  the 
mills  have  excellent  systems.  The 
operatives  are  bright,  intelligent 
looking  people  who  manifest  an 
interest  in  their  work  and  are  anx- 
ious to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of 
quality.  They  have  caught  th" 
spirit  of  the  management  and  go 
about  their  labors  neatly  dressed. 
Of  course  in  every  mill  community 


there  are  soni(>  who  are  slovenly  and 
"sloppy"  in  appearance  but  such 
persons  are  looked  upon  with  dis- 
approval by  the  majority  of  the 
workers  and  there  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  operatives  and 
management  to  get  rid  of  such  an 
element.  Lowe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany operatives  receive  excellent 
wages.  As  a  whole  they  are  indus- 
trious, sober  and  a  most  desirable 
class  of  citizens.  A  number  of 
them  are  saving  out  of  their  gener- 
ous earnings,  others  are  investing  in 
business  or  other  securities. 

The  religious  life  of  the  mill  peo- 
ple is  taken  care  of  by  the  various 
churches  of  West  Huntsville.  There 
is  also  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  librarv 
at  West  Huntsville  which  is  well 
patronized  by  the  mill  families. 

There  is  a  park  and  play-ground 
in  the  mill  village.  The  latter  has 
numerous  sorts  of  play  equipments 
for  amusing  the  children  and  mak- 
ing them  healthier  and  stronger  for 
the  exercise. 

These  people  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  recent  world  war,  between  75 
and  100  men  went  from  the  mills. 
The  first  soldier  killed  from  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  was  a  boy  from  the  Lowe 
village.  Most  of  the  men  are  back 
at  work  in  the  mills,  receiving  good 
pay  and  interested  in  their  work. 

After  the  facts  given  above  if 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  state 
that  these  people  take  very  little 
interest  in  strikes  and  I.  W.  W.'s.  If 
left  to  themselves  they  get  along  in 
a  most  agreeable  manner  with  theii- 
employers,  being  sure  of  an  impar- 
tial hearing  and  just  treatment 
when  any  problems  or  disputes 
arise. 
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BROOKSIDE    MILLS,    KNOXVILLE,   TENN. 


From  the  above  picture  one  may 
get  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  a 
vast  plant  the  Brooliside  Mills  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is;  also  one  may 
get  an  idea  of  what  kind  of  men  are 
behind  such  an  enterprise.  Every- 
thing has  the  appearance  of  being 
strong,  substanial,  and  modern 
both  as  to  the  building  and  the  lo- 
cation. Notice  the  sploTidid  trans- 
portation facilities  right  at  their 
door;  this  is  a  matter  of  no  smali 
importance  to  any  industry. 

The  Brookside  Mills  are  located 
within  the  city  limits  of  Knoxville 
and  when  we  asked  Mr.  L.  fl. 
Brown,  the  genial  general  superin- 
tendent of  Brookside  Mills  for  in- 
formation regarding  living  condi- 
tions at  his  mills  he  said:  "You  may 
rest  assured,  since  you  are  geitiag 
up  a  Health  and  Happiness  Num- 
ber, that  we  feel  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  we  believe  that 
we  are  just  about  as  happy  and 
healthy  as  any  people  we  know  of, 
and,  confidentially,  happen  to  know 
a  great  many  people  who  envy  us 
in  both  respectis."  And  if  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  pay  a  visit  to 
this  great  hive  of  industry  they  will 
be  no  doubt  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  operatives  in  these  mills 
are  healthy,  happy  and  contented. 
They  are  an  intelligent  looking  lot 
of  people  and  if  one  will  take  the 
time  to  interview  them  one  will  find 
that  they  are  quite  skilled  in  their 
work,  make  excellent  wages,  take 
an  intense  pride  in  their  mills  and 
in  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of 
quality  of  manufactured  product. 

With  regard  to  living  conditions 
Mr.  Brown  said:  "Our  village  con- 
sists of  about  48  small  tenements, 
or  just  enough  to  take  care  of  a  few 
families  who  occasionally  come  in 
from  the  country;  invariably  after 
these   operatives    become     efficient 


they  move  to  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and,  of  course,  you  know 
Knoxville  is  a  city  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  religious,  educational 
and  social."  These  operatives  are 
so  well  paid  that  they  can  afford  to 
own  homes  and  they  live  in  a  com- 
fortable manner  just  like  other  citi- 
zens of  Knoxville.  They  manifest  a 
great  deal  of  civic  pride  in  their 
city  and  many  of  them  are  interest- 
ed in  political  affairs  as  well.  Their 
children  are  sent  to  the  best 
schools,  graded  and  high  school,  and 
frequently  young  men  and  young 
women  from  these  families  enter 
professional  lines  and  hold  posi- 
tions of  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility. The  management  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  their  operatives  and 
follow  the  career  of  those  who  go 
out  into  other  walks  of  life  with 
pride.  Indeed,  they  never  fail  to 
help  any  of  their  people  who  are 
ambitious  and  anxious  to  progress, 
whether  in  the  mills  or  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Roberts  says:  "We  believe  we 
have  as  efficient  and  capable  help 
as  will  be  found  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica in  a  cotton  mill."  Doesn't  that 
one  sentence  seem  sufficient  to 
show  the  spirit  that  exists  in  South- 
ern cotton  mills  towards  operatives? 
Does  that  sound  like  the  manage- 
ment wanted  to  "grind  down  the 
poor  cotton  mill  hands?"  He  also 
expresses  himself  with  much  pride 
and  enthusiasm  regarding  their  loy- 
alty and  patriotism.  There  were 
18  men  in  the  service  of  their 
country;  six  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice, one  lost  on  the  Cyclops,  three 
killed  in  action,  and  two  died  of  in- 
juries and  disease.  The  remainder 
of  the  employees  backed  up  those 
in  service  with  large  purchases  of 
Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps,  which  not  only  shows  their 
spirit  of  patriotism  but  how  they 
save   out   of  their   earnings.     They 


are  very  proud  of  their  record  of 
the  way  in  which  they  supported 
all  the  Red  Cross  Drives,  the  Arme- 
nian Relief  Fund,  and  all  other  War 
Relief  Works.  As  authorized  agent 
for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps, 
Mr.  Brown  sold  $16,336.50  worth  of 
stamps,  maturity  value  of  which  is 
$20,420.62. 

It  seems  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  more  about  these  op- 
eratives, such  evidence  as  this  is 
sufficient  to  convince  any  intelligent 
person  of  the  class  of  citizens  em- 
ployed in  the  Brookside  Mills,  as 
well  as  of  the  manner  of  treatment 
which  they  receive  from  their  em- 
ployers. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  that 
these  mills  provide  ample  enter- 
tainment and  welfare  work  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  small  village  which 
they  maintain.  The  entire  force  of 
operatives  and  their  families  are  al- 
ways given  a  splendid  picnic  every 
year  by  the  management.  Satur- 
day, May  31st.  1919,  was  celebrated 
at  Chilhowee  Park  at  the  18th  an- 
nual picnic  given  by  Brookside 
Mills  to  its  employees. 

Knoxville  is  one  of  the  best  cities 
of  the  South,  the  citizens  of  that 
staid  old  city  boast  of  the  best  paved 
streets,  for  a  place  of  its  size,  in 
the  South.  There  are  beautiful 
parks,  splendid  churches,  libraries, 
good  shopping  facilities,  including 
its  fine  old  market  which  is  such  an 
important  factor  in  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  living  in  Knoxville.  Mr. 
Roberts  talks  about  people  who 
envy  their  mills  and  the  harmonious 
manner  in  which  they  live;  well, 
there  are  lots  of  people,  especially 
housewives  who  envy  Knoxville 
housekeepers  because  of  their  mar- 
keting facilities.  Knoxville  is  a  cul- 
tured old  town,  being  the  seat  of 
the  State  University;  it  is  indeed  a 


first  class  city  in  every  respect,  es- 
pecially is  it  blessed  with  low  trans- 
portation rates,  having  both  water 
and  rail  facilities. 

The  Brookside  Mills  have  2,293 
looms  varying  in  width  from  32  to 
72  inches,  many  having  been  built 
especially  for  their  work.  They 
have  242  cards,  82,408  producing 
spindles  and  11,688  twister  spindles. 
A  large  variety  of  special  fabrics  is 
manufactured. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers 
and  heads  of  departments:  James 
Maynard,  president;  Lyman  W. 
Gale,  Boston,  treasurer;  L.  H. 
Brown,  general  superintendent;  H. 
G.  Coe,  assistant  superintendent;  A. 
A.  Hull,  master  mechanic;  Adrian 
Bradley,  cashier;  C.  H.  Lovett, 
stock  assistant.  Overseers:  George 
Respass,  carding  department;  L.  A. 
Ellenburg,  spinning;  W.  F.  Conley, 
weaving;  A.  T.  Wilson,  cloth  room; 
W.  J.  Statum,  slashing;  John  Dob- 
son,  in  charge  of  carpenter  shop; 
Charles  Dobson,  foreman  machine 
shop. 

These  milts  have  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful career;  have  paid  dividends 
regularly  and  the  annual  state- 
ments of  the  company  have  always 
shown  them  to  be  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  showing  that  the  mills 
have  had  the  most  efficient  man- 
agement in  every  department.  A 
large  amount  of  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  these  mills  is  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  L.  H. 
Brown,  than  whom  there  is  no  more 
able  cotton  man  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, especially  expert  on  fancy 
weaves.  Mr.  Brown  is  also  an  in- 
ventor of  a  number  of  contrivances 
and  methods  for  the  handling  of 
difficult  weaves.  He  is  looked  upon 
as  an  authority  in  all  textile  mat- 
ters and  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Southern  Tex- 
tile Association. 
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Royall  Cotton  Mills 


VIEW   OF    ROYALL    MILLS,   WAKE    FOREST,   N.   C,   SHOWING    MILL    BUILDING,    STORE,    OFFICE    AND    VILLAGE    SCENES 


Mr.  R.  E.  Royall  was  for  many 
years  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Wake  Forest  before  taking  up  the 
office  of  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer of  Royall  Cotton  Mills.  Many 
of  the  operatives  employed  here  are 
natives  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  former  customers  of  his  in  the 
days  when  he  kept  the  general  store. 
He  has  known  the  majority  of  his 
hands  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  and  it  was  when  he  gave  up 
the  mercantile  business  to  enter  the 
cotton  mill  industry  that  these  old 
friends  of  his  gave  up  working  on 
poor  paying  farms  and  cam,e  to 
work  for  him  as  operatives  at  the 
Royall  Cotton  Mills. 

Mr.  Greason,  the  superintendent, 
began  his  mill  career  over  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  He  is  one  of  those 
enthusiastic  and  unassuming  sort  of 
men  who  talk  little  and  do  much. 
He  has  spent  half  of  his  mill  life 
at  Royall  and  during  those  twelve 
years  has  worked  for,  with  and 
among  the  operatives.  He  is  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  improve  con- 
ditions and  when  Mr.  Royall  and  he 
get  their  heads  together  on  some 
subject  touching  Royall  Mills  and 
the  village,  something  big  and  worth 
while  is  the  result. 

The  mill  conducts  an  up-to-date 
general  store  for  the  convenience  of 
its  people.    They  do  not  have  to  do 


their  trading  here  unless  they  care 
to  as  it  is  less  than  a  mile  to  the  vil- 
lage at  Wake  Forest,  where  there 
are  several  other  stores.  But  there 
is  this  in  favor  of  the  mill  store:  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  to  assist 
the  mill  families  in  every  possible 
manner  and  the  store  is  doing  a 
heap  in  these  days  of  soaring,  un- 
settled prices  by  selling  flour,  coal, 
wood,  etc.,  at  much  less  than  the 
same  commodities  could  be  pur- 
chased elsewhere  in  the  locality. 
For  this  reason,  the  mill  store  gets 
practically  all  the  trade  of  the  op- 
eratives. 

Deserving  of  particular  mention 
IS  the  part  that  the  girls  of  the  vil- 
lage are  taking  in  Red  Cross  work. 

The  mill  village  is  a  trifle  over 
seventeen  miles  from  Raleigh  and 
is  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 

That  the  place  is  healthy  and  a 
good  locality  in  which  to  bring  up 
children  is  guaranteed  by  looking 
into  the  clear,  laughing  eyes  of  the 
little  folk. 

The  Baptists  are  the  leading  re- 
ligious element  at  this  mill  and  they 
have  organized  their  own  welfare 
committees  to  look  after  and  care 
for  the  sick  and  needy.  Mr.  Royall 
is  assisted  in  an  official  capacity  by 
his  son,  W.  L.  Royall,  a  young  man 
of  high  ideals  and  compelling  per- 


sonality. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
W.  G.  Powell,  president;  R.  E.  Roy- 
all, vice-president  and  treasurer; 
W.  L.  Royall,  secretary,  and  G.  H. 
Greason,    superintendent. 

The  products  are  gray  sheetings, 
lace  curtain  and  tube  yarns. 

It  is  a  rare  occasion  when  any  of 
the  families  at  this  mill  leave  to 
cast  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  In- 
deed, it  is  so  rare  that  Superintend- 
ent Greason  can  almost  count  on 
his  fingers  the  total  number  of  such 
cases  he  has  observed  during  his 
twelve  years  here. 

The  majority  of  the  operatives 
were  recruited  from  the  surround- 
ing farms  and  several  of  them  have 
been  here  since  the  early  days  of 
the  mill.  They  feel  that  they  have 
been  paid  well;  that  they  work  and 
live  under  improved  conditions,  and 
fhey  can  see  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  they  could  be  better  treated 
anywhere  else. 

The  younger  generation,  such  as 
the  patriotic  young  misses  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  article,  has 
taken  hold  of  things  in  the  village 
and  from  all  accounts  are  rendering 
a  service  that  is  without  a  peer 
when  it  comes  to  organizing  clubs 
and  societies,  arranging  parties  and 
picnics,  and  in  getting  together  tal- 
ent and  putting  on  entertainments. 


The  village  gives  full  rein  to  its 
younger  element  for  it  realizes  that 
in  return  they  will  be  supplied  with 
something  or  other  which  will  be  a 
benefit  and   a  delight  to   all. 

There  is  such  a  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  good  surprises  being  con- 
stantly unloaded  on  the  people  of 
the  Royall  Mill  village  that  one  does 
n.(>(  know  what  to  expect  next.  And 
that  makes  it  all  the  more  enjoya- 
ble for  the  employes  of  this  mill. 

During  the  war,  the  people  of  the 
Royall  Mills  made  a  record  of  which 
any  community  might  well  be 
proud.  Not  only  did  the  village 
send  a  full  quota  of  men  into  the 
military  service  where  they  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  themselves,  but 
those  who  remained  at  home  also 
did  their  share  towards  helping 
their  government.  They  subscribed 
liberally  to  Liberty  Bond  issues.  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  relief 
organizations.  In  short,  these  work- 
ers showed  a  fine  sense  of  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty. 

The  reputation  of  Southern  mills 
is  maintained  through  the  exist- 
ence of  such  plants  as  the  Royall 
Mills.  It  is  of  that  type  which  rep- 
resents the  best  the  South  has,  both 
in  point  of  quality  of  its  products 
and  its  treatment  of  its  employees. 
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;LIFT0N    manufacturing    company,    CLIFTON,    s.   c. 


A  magnificent  industrial  plant  is 
(he  Clifton  Manufacturing  Company 
with  its  86,800  spindles  and  2,660 
looms,  driven  by  water,  steam  ami 
electricity,  and  busy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  drills,  sheetings 
and  print  cloths.  The  capital  stock 
of  these  mills  is  $1,000,000.00.  Tli  - 
plant  was  founded  in  1884  by  D.  E. 
Converse  and  A.  H.  Twitchell.  a  few 
miles  out  of  the  splendid  little  man- 
ufacturing city  of  Spartanburg,  S. 
C.  The  site  is  an  ideal  one  for  a 
mill  and  mill  community;  on  th*' 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Pacolet.  nol 
only  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty 
hut  a  place  where  the  enei^gies  of 
the  river  could  be  controlled  and 
used  to  promote  civilization,  fni' 
wherever  one  finds  a  modern  cotton 
mill  one  is  sure  to  find  that  great 
strides  are  being  made  in  the  d'^- 
velopment  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  in  the  education  and  nd 
vancement  of  the  citizens  of  thai 
particular  section. 

Clifton  Manufacturing  Companv 
started  in  a  modest  manner,  experi- 
enced the  usual  ups  and  downs  thai 
gn  to  make  up  the  history  of  alniosi 
any  great  industry  but  the  plant  and 
its  village  show  that  there  was  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  progress  and 
grow,  until,  today,  there  are  three 
splendid  textile  mills  located  with- 
in about  three-quarters  of  a  mib' 
of  oach  other  which  give  emplov- 
ment  to  1,000  persons  and  whose  vil- 
lages have  a  combined  popidation  of 


2.500  inhabitants.  The  policies  of 
the  founders  was  not  only  to  run 
I  heir  mills  so  as  to  make  money  for 
themselves  but  to  apply  the  Golden 
Rule  in  their  dealings  with  I  heir 
employees.  The  present  manage- 
ment take  a  personal  interest  in 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  their 
operatives.  They  do  not  regani 
such  work,  altogether  from  a  hu- 
manitarian standpoint  for  they  see 
better  workers  in  the  improved 
health  and  personnel  of  their  em- 
ployees. They  recognize  the  fad 
that  no  high  class  product  can  be 
produced  by  low-class  employees 
and  they  would  like  to  see  everv 
line  of  their  operatives  well  edu- 
cated and  self-respecting. 

Demonstrating  their  belief  in  this 
policy  they  have  built  425  two,  four 
and  six  room  comfortable  frame 
cottages  divided  among  the  three 
mills  according  to  the  number  of 
workers  employed.  About  10  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  own  their 
homes,  but  cottages  furnished  by 
the  mills  are  neat  and  convenient. 
Electric  lights,  sewerage  and  water 
systems  are  now  being  installed. 
Each  cottage  has  ample  space  for 
raising  flowers  and  gardens  and 
many  fine  vegetables  are  raised  in 
the  communities.  There  is  also 
room  for  chickens  and  cows.  All  of 
these  things  go  to  help  reduce  the 
cost   of  living. 

Each  village  has  its  share  of 
churches,  there  are  four  in  all,  but 


there  are  six  flourishing  Sunday 
schools.  The  people  in  the  village 
take  a  deep  interest  in  religious  af- 
fairs and  many  of  them  are  active 
in  the  work  of  the  churches  an.t 
Sunday  schools,  Baptist,  Methodi-t 
?.n(\  Presbyterian  denominations  ai/e 
rr'])resented. 

In  the  matter  of  education  the 
management  impre,?s  their  opes'a- 
tives  with  the  great  importance  and 
real  necessity  of  giving  their  chil- 
dren the  very  best  educational  ad- 
vantages. Each  village  has  a  well- 
liuilt,  modernly  equipped  school 
building  built  by  the  mills,  there 
are  nine  teachers  paid  conjointly 
by  the  mills  and  the  county.  About 
-428  pupils  arc  in  regular  attend- 
ance. So  far  the  schools  have  only 
had  six  grades,  except  by  special 
arrangement,  but  it  is  not  far  to  the 
city  schools  at  Spartanburg  and 
many  of  the  children  from  the  Clif- 
ton Mills  go  through  high  school; 
some  go  to  Wofl'ord  College  and  oth- 
er schools.  They  work  in  the  mills 
during  vacation  and  frequently  high 
school  and  Wofford  College  gradu- 
ates are  employed  in  the  mills.  The 
management  take  a  great  deal  of 
prid(>  in  these  young  people  who 
And  the  mills  so  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive that  they  come  back  to 
work  in  them.  Naturally  an  edu- 
calcil  employee  is  an  accomplished 
efficient  wi)rk(n'  commanding  bet- 
ter wages  than  the  ordinary  opera- 
live.  Those  skillful  workers  re- 
ceive every  encouragement  and  are 


advanced  in  the  mills  as  rapidly  as 
their  merit  will  warrant.  Most  of 
the  overseers,  heads  of  departments, 
foremen,  etc.,  are  persons  who 
have  worked  up  from  the  ranks. 

These  people  are  very  loyal  and 
patriotic,  there  were  10  men  in  the 
service  of  their  country  who  did 
valiant  work  in  the  various 
branches;  most  of  them  have  re- 
turned to  their  work  in  the  mills 
where  they  received  the  honor  and 
cordial  welcome  that  has  been  ac- 
corded all  returning  men. 

The  management  and  the  opera- 
fives  are  on  the  most  fi'iendly  foot- 
ing. There  is  seldom  any  sort  of 
dispute  or  problem  that  arises  and 
whiMi  such  a  thing  does  occur  it  is 
generally  settled  in  a  quick  and 
amicable  manner. 

The  present  officers  are  J.  E.  Ev- 
ins,  president;  L.  K.  Anderson,  sec- 
retary; J.  C.  Evins,  treasurer;  J.  E. 
Shea,  superintendent;  L.  L.  Brown, 
assistant  superintendent.  These 
men  are  all  expert  cotton  men,  from 
Mr.  Evins,  the  president,  on  down. 
Mr.  Evins  gives  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  mills  and  to  his  careful 
management  and  untiring  energy 
is  attributed  the  fact  that  the  mills 
have  had  such  a  prosperous  career. 
.4nd  his  policy  of  making  his  opera- 
tives contented  and  happy  has  en- 
abled him  to  keep  a  high  class  of 
operatives  that  take  pride  in  keep- 
ing up  such  a  high  quality  of  goods 
manufactured  that  the  mills  have 
gained  a  fine  reputation. 
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Graniteville  Manufacturing  Co. 


(1)    AND    (3),    HICKMAN    HALL;    (2)    COTTAGE;     (4)    GRANITEVILLE    MILL;    (5)    HICKMAN    HALL   AND   MILL;    (6)    GOODSPRING    POND 


Graniteville  is  located  13  miles 
from  Augusta.  Ga.,  and  only  six 
miles  from  Aiken,  S.  C.  Trolley  cars 
run  hourly  to  both  of  these  cities, 
enabling  oix'rativcs  to  avail  them- 
selves of  both  markets  and  for  out- 
side amusements. 

From  the  above  paragraph  one 
can  readily  understand  what  a  fine 
place  Graniteville  is  for  the  loca- 
tion of  an  industrial  plant.  The 
Graniteville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  184.5.  A  picture 
of  the  mill  is  given  above.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  mill  building  in  the 
state.  Tho  history  of  these  mills 
is  similar  lo  that  of  all  those  mills 
which  were  standing  and  in  opera- 
tion during  the  civil  war.  It  w^as  a 
boon  for  the  people  of  that  section 
and  the  story  would  read  like  a  bit 
of  fiction  if  all  the  fxpcriences  of 
its  trials  and  tribulations  could  be 
put  into  print.  The  main  point  is 
that  it  kept  going  during  all  the 
years  and  from  time  to  time  the 
mill  buildings  have  been  remodeled 
and  brought  up  to  date  while  the 
machinery  has  been  kept  modern 
and  the  qualify  of  sheetings,  drills 
and  twills  manufactured  today  are 
of  a  very  high  grade  and  have  won 
for  the  mills  a  most  enviable  reputa- 
tion. 

Today  it  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$800,000.00.  The  equipm-ent  con- 
sists   of   57,000    spindles    and    1,700 


looms.  iS'ine  huiidi'cil  operatives 
are  employed.  The  village  has  a 
population  of  3,000  iidiabilanls.  The 
management  have  built  400  nice, 
comfortable  houses  for  their  opera- 
tives. These  houses  the  equipped 
with  sewerage  and  w-ater  and  light- 
ed by  electricity.  They  are  neatly 
painted  and  kept  in  good  repair.  A 
study  of  the  pictures  accompanying 
this  article  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  progressive  ?5pirit  that  is 
evidenced  by  both  the  management 
and  the  0|)(>ralives  at  Graniteville 
Manufactui'ing  Company.  Notice 
the  well  kept  appearance  of  all  the 
buildings  and  pi'emises  and  the 
many  beautiful  shad<>  trees.  The 
homes  are  ke[)t  in  the  same  neat 
manner.  There  are  beautiful  flow- 
ers and  good  gardens  which  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  Girls' 
Canning  Club,  an  organization  which, 
under  the  direction  of  one  skilled 
in  such  affairs,  has  been  the  means 
of  supplying  the  mill  families  with 
all  sorts  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
friuls  for  their  tables  during  the 
winter  season. 

Mr.  George  H.  Leitner,  superin- 
tendent and  manager  of  these  mills, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  cotton 
mill  men  in  the  South.  He  not  only 
knf)ws  all  about,  a  cotton  factory, 
but  he  believes  in  having  the  very 
best  sort  of  working  and  living  con- 
ditions   for    his    operatives.     Their 


health  and  comtorl  is  a  matter  of 
great  impoi'lance  to  him.  for  he 
realizes  that  the  sick,  uncomfortable 
operative  is  not  capable  of  doing  the 
best  work  in  the  mills  and  attain- 
ing the  highest  efficiency. 

Mr.  Leitner  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  his  village  and  living  conditions 
are  looked  after  most  carefully. 
Everything  is  kept  in  a  most  sani- 
tary manner,  both  in  the  mills  and 
the  village.  He  sees  to  it  that  the 
children  of  the  village  have  evei^y 
oppoi'timity  for  a  good  education, 
(iranileville  Academy,  built  by  the 
mills,  is  a  school  building  of  which 
anytown  might  be  proud.  The  work 
is  carried  on  into  the  high  school 
grades.  Ten  teachers  are  employed 
and  about  400  children  are  in  at- 
tendance at  this  modernly  equipped 
school. 

Hickman  MiMiiorial  Hall,  built  by 
the  mills  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.00,  is 
used  by  all  the  people  of  Granite- 
ville. It  is  a  handsome  brick  build- 
ing of  three  stories.  The  first  floor 
is  titled  up  with  pool  rooms,  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  shower  baths.  The 
second  fioor  is  given  over  to  a  hand- 
some banquet  hall  and  library, 
while  an  up-to-date  gynmasium, 
tlioi'oughly  ('([uippiNl,  occupies  the 
third    flooi'. 

A  day  nursei-y  under  the  capable 
management,  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Phillips, 
is  the  pride  of  the  mothers.     Here 


they  leave  their  little  ones  during 
the  day  while  they  are  occupied  in 
the  mills.  Mrs.  Phillips  is  devoted 
to  her  little  charges  and  gives  fhem 
most  careful  attention,  far  better 
than  they  would  receive  in  their 
own  homes.  This  nursery  is  mod- 
ernly equipped  with  fresh  linen, 
individual  cribs,  sanitary  kitchen 
and  other  things  that  go  fo  make 
up  a  model  nursery.  A  prelly  play- 
ground is  attached  to  the  nursery. 

A  boy  scout  troop  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  the  young  boys 
and  is  a  means  of  developing  them 
physically  and  instilling  in  them  the 
fine  principles  of  chivalry  and  man- 
hood for  which  such  organizations 
are  noted. 

Moving  pictures  are  shown  bi- 
weekly in  the  village,  much  fo  the 
joy  of  the  younger  element.  Living 
conditions  are  certainly  most  pleas- 
ant in  this  mill  village.  Th(^  oper- 
atives are  contented  and  happy.  In 
many  instances  families  have  been 
with     the     mills     for     generations. 

The  Graniteville  Manufacturing 
Company  owns  a  controlling  inter- 
est and  operates  the  Warrenville 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Warren- 
ville. S.  C,  about  one  mile  from 
Graniteville.  The  officers  of  both 
companies  are:  .Jacob  Piiinizy, 
president;  Coles  Phinizy,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  with  Cieorge  H.  Leit- 
ner, superintendent. 
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MOROWEBB  COTTON   MILL  COMPANY,  DALLAS,  N.  C. 


In  no  county  in  the  great  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  there  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  welfare  work  among 
cotton  mill  operatives  than  in  Gas- 
ton county,  of  which  Gastonia,  a 
little  city  of  much  beauty  and  busi- 
ness activity  is  the  center.  The 
reason  for  so  much  interest  in  wel- 
fare work  is  readily  apparent  when 
one  is  informed  that  no  county  in 
the  State  possesses  so  many  spin- 
dles as  does  Gaston  county,  and  it 
takes  big  men  to  be  at  the  head  of 
big  enterprises.  Gaston  county  with 
all  its  great  cotton  industries  is  lit- 
erally running  over  with  business 
men  of  keen  intellect  and  broad  hu- 
manitarian views;  the  result  is  that 
in  Gaston  county  one  will  find  that 
a  vast  amount  of  money  is  expend- 
ed annually  for  the  advancement 
and  benefit  of  the  cotton  mill  oper- 
ative. 

The  Morowebb  Cotton  Mills,  lo- 
cated at  Dallas,  in  Gaston  county,  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  corporation  are  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
operatives.  J.  0.  White  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  H.  B. 
Moore  is  secretary  and  treasurer, 
while  F.  H.  Robinson  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  superintendent.  All  of 
these  gentlemen  are  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  mills,  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  textile  business,  like 


"Bre'r  Rabbit  in  the  briar  patch" 
they  were  almost  "born  in  a  cotton 
mill,"  their  families  before  them 
having  been  at  the  head  of  cotton 
mill  affairs,  all  save  the  president, 
Mr.  White,  whose  father  was  in  pol- 
itics, having  served  the  county 
most  satisfactorily  as  sheriff  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mr.  White,  how- 
ever, knows  the  mill  business  thor- 
oughly having  at  one  time  been  su- 
perintendent of  Modena  Cotton 
Mills. 

Having  been  so  closely  associated 
with  mill  workers  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  these  men  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  their  operatives. 
They  recognize  energy  and  ambition 
always  and  are  quick  to  aid  those 
operatives  who  are  anxious  to  rise 
above  the  level.  Good  wages  have 
always  been  paid  in  the  Morowebb 
Mills.  Many  of  the  operatives  are 
very  skilled  in  their  lines  of  work 
and  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of 
the  goods  manufactured.  There  are 
125  operatives  employed  in  the 
mills,  a  number  of  them  come  from 
Gaston  county,  some  from  the 
mountains  and  foothills  of  the 
State.  They  could  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  return  to  their  former  state 
of  living  before  coming  into  the 
mill     village.     Never     before     have 


they  had  so  much  ready  money  and 
certainly  they  have  never  had  such 
good  houses  to  live  in  as  those  fur- 
nished by  the  mill  company.  There 
are  forty  of  these  cottages,  pictures 
of  some  of  which  appear  on  this 
page.  You  will  note  they  are  well 
built,  nicely  painted  both  inside  and 
out,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
A  contract  has  been  let  to  install  a 
system  of  sanitary  toilets  of  the 
septic  tank  variety  and  they  will  be 
put  in  at  an  early  date.  The  man- 
agement also  has  under  advisement 
the  wiring  for  electric  lights  of  all 
the  cottages,  and  this  will  be  done 
right  away. 

There  is  ample  space  for  flower 
yards  and  good  gardens  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  cottages,  many 
beautiful  flowers  and  flne  vegeta- 
bles are  grown  by  the  mill  families. 
This  work  is  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  Welfare  Association  of  Dal- 
las, prizes  are  offered  and  there  is 
much  good-natured  rivalry  among 
the  contestants. 

There  are  three  mills  at  Dallas, 
and  while  under  different  manage- 
ment and  ownership,  they  work  in 
perfect  harmony  and  the  welfare 
work  is  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Dallas  Welfare  Associ- 
ation. This  association  was  organ- 
ized two  years  ago  by  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Robinson,   wife   of   Morowebb's   su- 


perintendent, the  wives  of  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  other  mills  and 
some  of  the  prominent  ladies  of 
Dallas.  The  results  have  been  most 
pleasing  and  beneficial  to  the  entire 
community. 

Education  is  by  no  means  neg- 
lected at  Morowebb  Mills,  their 
property  adjoins  the  Dallas  graded 
schools  and  the  mill  children  have 
all  the  privileges  of  these  splendid 
public  schools.  More  children  are 
attending  school  than  ever  before. 

There  is  a  general  improvement 
to  be  noted  among  the  mill  opera- 
tives and  it  is  a  self-evident  fact 
that  they  are  daily  growing  into  a 
better  class  of  citizens,  interested 
in  civic  affairs  and  manifesting  a 
genuine  pride  in  the  affairs  of  their 
mills. 

The  mills  maintain'"  a  good  day 
nursery,  where  the-  niothers  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  may  leave  their 
children  in  perfect  safety  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  re- 
ceive every  attention  and  care. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  in 
Dallas  township  the  mills  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  build  churches 
in  their  village,  nor  to  establish 
places  of  amusement  for  the  opera- 
tives, but  they  are  very  generous  in 
their  support  of  every  movement 
that  will  promote  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  their  operatives. 


VILLAGE    SCENE    AT    MOROWEBB    MILLS 


COTTAGES  AT   MOROWEBB    MILLS 
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Modena  Cotton  Mills 


MODENA    COTTON    MILLS,    GASTONIA,    N.   C. 


Please  look  carefully  at  the  pic- 
tures on  this  page.  The  object  of 
this  story  is  to  tell  you  of  the  great 
strides  that  are  being  made  in  wel- 
fare work  among  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South,  and  these  pictures 
tell  their  own  stories.  Look  at  the 
street  shown;  it  is  a  scene  in  the 
Modena  Mill  village.  Isn't  it  attrac- 
tive with  its  trees  and  clean,  well- 
kept  appearance?  The  streets  are 
in  good  condition  and  so  are  the 
pavements.  The  cottages  are  in 
good  repair,  nicely  painted  and 
comfortable.  They  contain  three 
and  four  rooms.  Sewerage  and 
waterworks  are  to  be  installed  this 
fall,  also  electric  lights  are  to  be 
put  in.  so  that  the  occupants  will 
have  all  the  benefits  of  the  city  im- 
provements, and  they  get  them 
rent  free. 

This  mill  is  located  in  Gastonia, 
the  prosperous  industrial  center  of 
Gaston  county.  It  was  established 
in  1893  and  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
mills  of  Gaston  county.  It  is  owned 
and  operated  by  practically  the 
same  corporation  as  the  Morrowebb 
Mills  at  Dallas,  N.  C.  Mr.  J.  0. 
White  is  president  and  manager;  H. 
B.    Moore,    secretary   and    treasurer 


and  W.  F.  Storey,  superintendent. 
The  same  fine  policies  that  are  es- 
tablished at  the  other  mills  of  Mr. 
White  are  put  into  operation  here. 
Notice  what  a  splendid  plant  the 
Modena  Mills  is,  the  equipment, 
which  consists  of  17,500  spindles,  is 
kept  up-to-da'te  and  modern  in  ev- 
ery respect;  coarse  carded  yarns 
are  manufactured;  225  persons  are 
employed  in  the  mills,  and  the  cap- 
ital stock  is  $180,000.00. 

Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  textile  world, 
noted  for  his  untiring  energy  and 
enterprise.  He  makes  a  success  of 
all  interests  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. He  is  a  man  of  fine  judg- 
ment and  has  associated  with  him 
men  who  are  chosen  not  only  for 
their  progressive  ideas  and  excel- 
lent business  qualities,  but  because 
they  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
Mr.  White  and  are  anxious  to  carry 
out  and  promote  his  ideas  for  the 
advancement  and  welfare  of  the  op- 
eratives employed  in  their  mills. 
Mr.  Storey,  like  the  rest  of  the  of- 
ficers, is  a  versatile  cotton  mill 
man,  having  been  boss  of  the  weave 
room  before  becoming  superintend- 
ent.    He   is   very   popular  with   his 


operatives  and  is  possessed  of  a 
great  deal  of  tact.  He  knows  that  it 
is  the  satisfied  employee  that  devel- 
opes  the  highest  efficiency  and 
turns  out  the  best  work,  and  he  sees 
to  it  that  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  comfort  and  convenience  is 
provided  in  the  mills  for  his  opera- 
tives. 

The  mills  are  kept  in  a  most  sani- 
tary manner,  the  systems  of  light- 
ing, ventilating  and  heating  are  of 
an  approved  type.  The  operatives 
themselves  are  a  high  grade  of  mill 
workers,  many  of  them  very  skill- 
ful. They  are  interested  in  their 
work  and  talie  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  the  plant  itself.  There  is  a  high 
standard  of  morality  maintained 
among  them;  they  are  just  as  quick 
to  want  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant 
element  as  is  the  management.  Good 
wages  are  paid  always,  one  really 
is  surprised  when  told  what  the  av- 
erage mill  operative  draws. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Moore,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  this  organization,  is  the 
son  of  the  late  J.  D.  Moore,  the 
founder  of  Modena  Mills  and  one  of 
Gastonia's  most  successful  cotton 
mill  men.  The  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  his  operatives  has  al- 


ways been  a  matter  of  grave  impor- 
tance to  Mr.  Moore.  He  knows  most 
of  them  personally  and  they  look 
upon  him  as  their  friend  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  his  advice  and  opin- 
ion in  their  personal  affairs. 

The  welfare  work  of  the  Modena 
Mills  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
that  in  other  mills  of  Gastonia,  and 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Wo- 
man's Betterment  Association  of 
Gastonia.  The  mills  are  divided  into 
groups  throughout  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  Modena  is  group- 
ed with  two  other  mills,  thus  the 
community  welfare  workers  are  co- 
operatively employed.  For  years 
there  has  been  a  public  trained 
nurse  accessible  to  the  Modena  fam- 
ilies. A  community  linen  chest  well 
supplied  is  one  of  the  features  of 
I  his  work. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Associ- 
ation is  doing  a  wonderful  work 
among  the  mill  people  by  instilling 
civic  pride  and  progressive  ideas. 
The  Association  has  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  these  people  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living,  by  going  into 
their  homes  with  many  kindly  and 
useful  suggestions. 
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Hudson,  Lenoir,  Moore  and  Whitnel 


HUDSON    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,   HUDSON,   N.  C. 


This  enterprise  was  organized  in 
1904  at  Hudson,  N.  C,  and  is  another 
industry  in  which  Mr.  J.  0.  White, 
of  Gastonia,  is  largely  interested, 
and  of  which  he  is  president  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  J.  L.  Nelson 
is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
this  concern,  and  G.  F.  Harper  is 
vice  president,  all  of  whom  hold  the 
same  offices  in  the  Lenoir  Cotton 
Mills.  B.  B.  Haynes  is  superintend- 
ent. 


CHURCH  AT  WHITNEL 


The  health  of  (he  community  is 
excellent  and  the  operatives,  as  well 
as  their  families  are  robust  and 
healthy.  There  is  a  large  space  in 
connection  with  each  cottage  where 
the  operative  may  raise  vegetables 
and  have  flowers  and  still  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  the  children  to 
play.  Everything  is  quite  neat 
and  homelike  in  appearance,  and  the 
way  these  people  live  shows  that 
they  are  every  day  improving  and 


getting  more  of  the  comforts  of  life 
out  of  their  generous  wages. 

A  large  brick  school  house,  built 
by  the  mills  and  state  and  county 
funds,  and  the  school  is  maintained 
by  a  special  district  tax.  Five  teach- 
ers, competent  and  of  kindly  tact- 
ful manner,  are  employed  to  in- 
struct the  250  pupils  who  attend  this 
school.  A  well-equipped  play- 
ground in  connection  with  the 
school  is  a  source  of  unending 
amusement  and  interest  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village. 

There  are  three  churches  in  the 
community  to  take  care  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  operatives  ane  keenly  inter- 
ested in  religious  affairs  and  are 
very  active  in  the  work  of  the 
church. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Hudson 
Manufacjuring  Company  is  $100,- 
ooo.oo,  with  5,000  spindles.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  mill  are  24s  to  30s, 
carded  cotton  yarns. 


Lenoir   Cotton   Mills. 

The  Lenoir  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  as  a  corporation  in  1901  and 
are  located  at  Lenoir,  N.  C,  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Railway.  They  are  own- 
ed and  operated  by  M.  M.  Courtney, 
president;  G.  W.  F.  Harper,  vice 
president;  J.  L.  Nelson,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  J.  0.  White  of  Gasto- 
nia, manager,  and  F.  C.  White,  su- 
perintendent. 


The  mills  have  a  capitl  stock  of 
$150,000.00  and  there  are  6,720  spin- 
dles comprised  in  the  equipment. 
Carded  and  combed  peeler  yarns, 
50c  and  60s.  are  manufactured  of 
a  quality  that  has  made  them  quite 
popular  on  the  markets.  The  build- 
ings are  of  modern  mill  construc- 
tion, as  may  be  noted  from  the  ac- 
companying cut.  The  machinery  is 
up-to-date  in  every  respect.  Mr.  J. 
0.  White,  manager  of  these  mills,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  cotton  mill 
men  in  the  state. 

In  the  Lenoir  Mills  great  care  and 
thought  has  been  given  to  making 
conditions  under  which  the  opera- 
tives work  as  healthy  and  comfor- 
table as  possible.  And  a  visit  to 
these  mills  will  show  conclusively 
that  there  has  been  no  decline  either 
physically  nor  mentally  since  the 
operatives  have  come  into  the  mills. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  these  people 
before  their  advent  into  the  mill 
village  will  note  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  way  they  dress,  live 
and  work.  Naturally,  they  are  apt, 
quick  and  intelligent  and  it  does  not 
take  them  long  to  catch  on  to  the 
way  the  foremen  or  heads  of  de- 
partments want  the  work  done.  They 
soon  become  skillful  and  command 
good  wages. 

The  operatives  here  enjoy  add  the 
advantages  of  the  town  of  Lenoir 
hi  the  way  of  educational  facilities. 


churches.  amuseme.Tits,  social  life, 
etc.,  and  on  a  whole  they  are  well 
contented  and  do  not  often  leave 
[ho  mills. 

An  experienced  and  capable  lady 
has  been  engaged  to  look  after  the 
welfare  work  in  these  mills  and  the 
results  of  her  efforts  have  been 
most  gratifying.  The  owners  are 
keenly  intereste  din  the  work  and 
assist  her  in  every  way  possible. 


CHURCH      AT    HUDSON. 

Moore  Cotton   Mill   Company. 

Moore  Cotton  Mill  Company  is 
located  a  few  miles  from  Lenoir,  N. 
C,  at  Valmeade.  One  hundred  and 
tlfty  operatives  are  employed  in 
these  mills  and  live  in  the  pretty 
little  mill  cnmmvmity  in  the  attrac- 
tive cottages  that  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  mill  company. 

The  site  of  the  mills  and  the  vil- 
lage is  most  picturesque.  Native 
forests  enhance  the  beauty  of   the 
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Hudson,  Lenoir,  Moore  and  Whitnel 


WHITNEL   COTTON    MILL   COMPANY,   WHITNEL,    N.   C. 


surroundings  and  afford  an  abun- 
dance of  shade.  Fine  water  is  to 
be  found  in  the  village  and  the  mills. 
Great  care  is  used  in  making  both 
living  and  working  conditions  most 
healthful.  There  is  good  natural 
drainage  and  the  village  is  kept 
neat  and  clean. 


A  dislrict  school  house,  modern- 
ly  equipped  and  in  good  repair,  is 
are  Iwo  churches,  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  denominations,  which 
have  been  built  by  the  members 
and  generous  contributions  from  the 
mills.  Each  has  a  flourishing  Sun- 
day school  where  the  children  and 
voulh  of  the  mill  families  are  train- 
imI  up  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
[lafhs   of   righteousness. 

Tli(>  officers  of  these  mills  are: 
J.  0.  White,  president  and  manager; 
U.  \.  Gwyn,  vice  president;  J.  L. 
Xelsun,  secretary  and  treasurer;  A. 
L.  Seltzer,  superintendent.  Contin- 
uous progress  in  these  mills  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  and  labor  trouble  is 
\udvnown. 


SCHOOL   AT    HUDSON    MILL 

Ihe  cenler  of  education  at  the  vil- 
lage. It  has  been  built  by  the  mills 
in  connection  with  the  state  and 
county  funds.  Three  teachers  are 
employed  to  instruct  the  children  of 
the  village.  There  are  perhaps  100 
pupils  in  regular  attendance.  There 


VVhitiU'l  Cotloii  .Vlill  Company. 

This  concern  is  another  of  the 
group  of  cotton  mills  of  which  J.  0. 
White,  of  Gastonia,  is  general  man- 
ager. The  Whitnel  Cotton  Mill 
Company  is  located  at  Whilnel,  in 
Caldwell  county,  N.  C. 

The  capital  stock  of  Ihe  Whitnel 
Missi    is   .$1.50,000.00.     It   was   estab- 


lished in  1907  and  is  modern  and  up- 
to  dale  in  every  respect,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  cut  that  is  shown  on 
this  page.  This  progressive  industry 
employs  about  140  operatives  and 
manufactures  36s  and  40s  carded 
peeler  yarns.  There  are  6,270  spin- 
dles in  operation  and  steam  is  the 
power  used  for  driving  the  machin- 
ery. 

The  operatives  are  bright  and  in- 
telligent looking,  well  dressed  and 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  their 
mills.  A  high  moral  standard  is 
maintained  here,  as  in  every  plant 
belonging  to  practically  the  same 
men,  which  includes  among  others, 
Ihe  Moore  Cotton  Mill  Company, 
Hudson  Cotton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  Lenoir  Cotton  Mills,  all 
of  which  are  located  in  Caldwell 
comity.  The  operatives  are  very 
quick  to  make  things  so  cool  for 
an  undesirable  element  that  anoth- 
er locality  which  may  prove  more 
congenial  is  gladly  sought.  These 
people  come  from  around  the  mills, 
(tut  of  the  country.    They  have  a  fme 


own    and   they   are   an    industrious, 
law-abiding  class  of  citizens. 

There  is  a  pleasant  spirit  of  good- 
fellowship  in  existence  at  these 
mills  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  and  they  are  pulling  to- 
gether for  the  commo7i  good  of  the 
mills  and  community. 


SCHOOL  AT  WHITNEL 

The  other  officers  of  the  Whitnel 
Mills  are:  G.  F.  Harper,  president; 
J.  H.  Beall,  vice  president;  J.  L.  Nel- 
son, secretary  and  treasurer,  and  T. 
A.  Wright,  a  well  known  mill  man. 


code  of  honor  and  principles  of  their   superintendent. 


MOORE    COTTON    MILL   COMPANY,    VALMEADE,    N.   C. 
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HUSS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  BESSEMER  CITY,  N.  C. 


This  mill  is  located  in  the  pro- 
gressive town  of  Bessemer  City, 
N.  C,  and  is  prominent  among 
the  present  management  of  this  mill 
which  have  made  such  a  splendid 
reputation  for  Bessemer  City. 

Since  coming  into  possession  of 
the  present  management  this  mill 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  improve- 
ment, expansion  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  workers.  A.  A.  Mc- 
Lean is  president  of  this  cotton 
mill  and  A.  A.  MceLan,  Jr.,  "a  chip 
off  the  old  block,"  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  plant,  and  it  is  to  their  per- 
sonal interest  and  combined  ener- 
gies and  ability  that  the  mill  has 
made  such  a  marked  success. 

The  Huss  Mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $175,000.00,  6,000  spindles, 
166  broad  looms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  table  damask  and 
duck. 

No  organized  welfare  work  is  un- 


dertaken in  this  mill  as  it  is  located 
in  the  town  of  Bessemer  City  and 
does  not  maintain  a  mill  village.  At 
the  Huss  Mills  there  are  only 
fourteen  houses  and  these  are 
the  average  five  and  six-room 
houses  with  modern  conveniences. 
These  are  only  used  by  those  fami- 
lies who  come  into  the  mills  and 
are  at  first  not  able  to  own  homes 
of  their  own,  but  after  becoming 
skilled  in  the  work  in  the  mills  they 
receive  good  wages  and  are  able  lo 
buy  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
factories.  The  employees  are  gen- 
erally well-to-do,  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious, manifesting  a  great  deal  of 
civic  pride  in  their  homes  and  sur- 
roundings. In  this  they  arc  encour- 
aged by  the  management  who  do 
not  feel  that  their  interest  in  their 
operatives  ceases  when  they  receive 
their  pay  envelopes. 

R.    L.   Gaddy,     superintendent     of 
the   Huss   Mills,   is  a  man  who  has 


worked  his  way  through  the  mills 
to  his  present  position  of  high  re- 
sponsibility. He  is  not  just  an  ex 
perienced,  intelligent  textile  work- 
er, thoroughly  familiar  and  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  workings  of 
the  mills,  but  having  always  been 
familiar  with  cotton  mill  operatives 
he  appreciates  to  the  fullest  extent 
living  and  working  conditions  that 
arc  most  favorable  to  the  highest 
efTiciency  and  good  health  and  con- 
tent edness. 

The  magnificent  school  building 
portrayed  here  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  in  such  a  school  the 
children  from  the  mill  families  at 
the  Huss  Manufacturing  Company 
are  bound  to  find  the  very  best  ad- 
vantages conducive  to  receiving  a 
good  education.  The  parents  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
their  children  to  school  regularly. 

The  mill  families  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges offered  for  worship  in  the  va- 


rious   churches    of  Bessemer   City. 

In  the  way  of  amusements  Bes- 
semer City  offers  such  attractions 
as  good  libraries,  motion  pictures, 
and  many  intellectual  treats  such 
as  lectures  and  concerts,  all  of 
which  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
standard  of  taste  and  make  better, 
more  progressive  citizens  of  the  cot- 
ton mill  operatives.  And  in  this 
day  of  good  wages  the  operatives 
not  only  dress  well  and  live  com- 
fortably, with  better  homes  and 
better  prepared  food,  but  they  have 
more  money  to  spend  and  being  bet- 
ter educated  than  a  decade  ago  they 
find  more  pleasure  in  such  advan- 
tages. Not  only  is  the  city  proud  of 
these  operatives  as  citizens  but  the 
mills  where  they  work  take  intense 
pride  in  them  and  do  all  they  can 
to  maintain  a  high  moral  atmos- 
phere in  the  mills. 

Several  young  men  from  this  mill 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice during  the  great  world  war. 


SCHOOL  THAT  CHILDREN  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  HUSS  MILLS    ATTEND 
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NECRONSETT  MILLS.  INC.,  CUMBERLAND,  N.  C. 


These  mills  are  very  beautiful,  in- 
deed, and  they  are  located  in  a  most 
picturesque  spot  at  Cumberland,  N. 
C,  near  Fayetteville.  The  very 
name  of  "Cumberland"  makes  one 
lliink  of  beautiful  scenery  and 
health  and  happiness,  and  at  Ne- 
cronsett Mills  one  will  find  all  these 
Ihings.  The  company  has  the  wel- 
fare of  the  operatives  so  at  heart 
that  they  leave  nothing  undone  in 
making  their  plant  and  their  village 
so  pleasant  and  so  attractive  that 
once  an  operative  of  the  mills  al- 
ways an  operative,  for  no  one  wants 
to  leave. 

The  mills  themselves  are  built  of 
reinforced  concrete,  of  modern  mill 
construction.  Working  conditions 
are  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  possible 
in  the  matter  of  sanitation,  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Every  de- 
vice for  securing  the  highest  efTi- 
ciency  at  the  least  cost  to  the  op- 


erative has  been  employed.  The 
environment  has  been  made  most 
pleasing  as  is  readily  seen  by  look- 
ing at  the  cut  of  the  mills  and  of  the 
beautifully  kept  mill  yard. 

The  machinery  consists  of  10,000 
spindles,  which  are  driven  by  elec- 
tricity. Combed  cotton  yarns,  26s 
and  30s.  single  and  ply  are  manu- 
factured. Thero  are  about  two 
hundred  operatives  employed  in  the 
nulls. 

The  mill  village  has  a  population 
of  about  400  inhabitants.  A  num- 
ber of  the  operatives  own  their 
homes,  but  the  management  has 
provided  50  nice,  neat  cottages  of 
modern  design  for  those  who  do  not 
own  property.  These  cottages  are 
painted  in  pleasing  colors,  conven- 
ient and  comfortable,  with  nice 
yards  and  garden  space.  A  number 
of  them   have  just  been  built. 

A  novel  feature  of  this  mill  com- 


munity is  the  Civic  League  for  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of 
the  village  and  its  inhabitants.  This 
league  is  really  accomplishing  won- 
derful work.  No  matter  what  it 
undertakes  or  what  movement,  if 
it  is  for  the  betterment  of  the  mill 
people,  it  always  has  the  endorse- 
ment and  generous  support  of  the 
management.  The  latter  has  provid- 
ed modernly  equipped  playgrounds 
for  the  children,  there  is  a  park  for 
the  grown-ups  and  a  bathing  pool  is 
a  very  popular  amusement  feature. 
An  attractive  library  with  about  600 
volumes  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
those  who  are  inclined  to  read  and 
study.  There  are,  of  course,  all 
sorts  of  current  magazines  in  the 
reading  room.  This  library  also 
serves  as  a  school  room  when  a 
night  school  is  taught  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  day  school. 


There  is  a  nice,  modern  school 
building,  with  three  teachers  to  in- 
struct the  one  hundred  pupils  who 
are  in  regular  attendance.  Educa- 
tion is  esteemed  of  paramount  im- 
portance by  the  management  and 
they  urge  parents  to  send  their 
children  regularly. 

Two  churches,  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist, have  good  memberships  and 
good  support  in  the  community. 
Each  has  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school. 

Sports  of  all  sorts  are  in  high  fa- 
vor with  the  operatives  during  idle 
hours,  especially  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  beautiful  lake  at  the  mill 
is  well  stocked  with  fine  fish. 

The  officers  of  Necronsett  Mills, 
Inc.,  are  W.  H.  Gray,  president;  An- 
drew S.  Webb,  vice  president;  Rush- 
ton  Marot,  secretary;  Nathan 
Schwab,  treasurer,  and  L.  J.  Swink, 
manager. 


(1)  NECRONSETT  MILL  LIBRARY;  (2)  MILL  YARD;   (3)  SUPERINENDENT'S  HOME;    (4)   LAKE;    (5)   BATHING  POOL 
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CHERRY  COTTON    MILLS,  FLORENCE,  ALA. 


A  study  of  the  photographs  shown 
in  connection  with  this  article  will 
leave  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  living 
conditions  and  the  class  of  opera- 
tives employed  at  Cherry  Cotton 
Mills.  These  photographs  certainly 
are  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  that  we  so  aften  hear 
with  regard  to  mill  operatives.  There 
is  nothing  "pale  and  aneamic"  look- 
ing about  them.  They  don't  look 
discontented  either.  "Brighl,  intelli- 
gent and  attractive"  are  the  adjec- 
tives best  used  in  describing  them, 
and'  certainly  they  are  strong 
and  healthy  in  appearance.  Now^ 
here  is  a  oiatement  that  may  cause 
surprise  among  some  readers.  These 
young  women  were,  most  of  them, 
reared  at  the  Cherry  Cotton  Mills 
and  their  parents  before  them  were 
cotton  mill  employees.  Does  that 
sound  like  they  had  been  raised  in 
foul  air  and  squalid  tenements'? 

Another  item  of  interest  that 
might  be  said  about  these  girls  is 
that  Ihei'e  is  ihiI  a  laini  of  foreign 
blood  in  their  veins.  They  come 
from  a  pure  Anglo-Saxon  strain — 
the  blood  of  brave  Revolutionary 
forefathers      flows     through      their 


veins  and  they  are  perfectly  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  the  D.  A.  R. 
and  U.  D.  C.  Societies.  After  the 
civil  war  these  people  lived  on 
small  farms  and  eked  out  a  bare  ex- 
istence, sometimes  on  rented  place;:. 
They  knew  nothing  but  hard  woi'ji 
with  very  little  of  life's  comfort.j 
and  pleasures,  to  say  nothing  of  die 
lack  of  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages. The  families  that  have 
come  into  the  Cherry  Mills  comnn.i- 
nity  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
return  to  the  farms,  for  they  will 
tell  you  work  in  a  clean,  beautiful 
cotton  mill  is  very  pr(>ferable  to 
farm  labor,  even  though  you  may 
have  your  own  special  concerts  by 
mocking  bird  and  swallow  at  the 
break  of  every  dawn.  Then,  (oo. 
they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  Jiave 
so  much  ready  money  and  certainly 
were  not  able  to  save  any  on  the 
farms. 

?saturally  one  expects  such  peo- 
ple as  these  whose  photographs  ap- 
pear here  to  live  in  nice,  neat,  com- 
fortable homes,  and  if  you  will  look 
at  the  dwellings  shown  in  the  pic- 
tures you  will  see  just  the  kind  of 
homes  they  do  occupy.     Three  and 


four-room,  one-story  houses,  well 
built  and  convenient.  There  is  am- 
ple space  in  connection  witii  each 
cottage  for  a  good  garden  and  most 
of  the  operatives  raise  thei:'  own 
vegetables,  which  is  quite  an  item 
in  living  these  days.  The  streets 
are  kept  clean  and  sanitary,  the  op- 
eratives take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  their  homes. 

The  Cherry  Cotton  Mills  childi'en 
go  to  school  in  the  graded  schools 
of  Florence.  A  new  $60,000.00  school 
building,  modern  in  every  respect, 
is  being  built  by  the  city  quite  near 
the  mills,  thus  furnishing  the  chil- 
dren fi'om  the  mill  community  with 
the  very  best  advantages  for  a 
splendid  education.  Th(>  mills  pay 
a  large  share  of  the  expense  of  the 
city  schools  through  taxation.  The. 
management  insists  that  every  child 
under  16  years  of  age  attend  school 
i-egularly,  and  those  older  are  im- 
pressed w'llh  the  necessity  of  a  thor- 
ough education  if  success  is  desired 
in  any  walk  of  life. 

In  the  way  of  social  life  and  in- 
tellectual advancement,  as  well  as 
amusements,  all  attractions  and  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  city  of  Flor- 


ence are  open  to  the  cotton  mill 
operatives,  thus  they  have  oppor- 
tunities here  that  are  not  always  to 
be  found  in  mill  communities  lo- 
cated away  from  towns.  They  are 
a  steady,  industrious,  law-abiding 
class  of  citizens  such  as  any  town 
may  well  feel  proud  to  have  within 
its  confines.  A  number  of  them 
own  their  homes,  others  have  bank 
accounts,  and  altogether  they  are 
daily  progressing  and  becoming  bet- 
ter citizens. 

The  Cherry  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  1893  and  are  among  the 
Pioneer  mills  of  the  state.  They 
were  removed  from  Mountain  Mills 
at  Barton,  Ala.,  enlarged  and  mod- 
ernized, being  incorporated  by  N. 
F.  Cherry  and  associates.  The  pres- 
ent officers  arc:  P.  R.  Jones,  presi- 
dent; Turner  Rice,  vice  president; 
N.  C.  Elting,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, with  M.  \V.  Darby  superin- 
tendent. 

The  capital  slock  is  .$200,000.00, 
with  10,1100  sjiindles  driven  by  elec- 
tricity generated  by  its  own  steam 
plants  and  Allis-(Jhambers  steam 
turbines.     Cotton   yarns,   single   and 
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Cherry  Cotton  Mills 


FEW   OF   THE   OPERATIVES   AT   CHERRY   COTTON    MILLS 

ply,   warps,   skeins   and   cones,   Nos.  machine  sh(i|i  in  liascmcnf  (in  lower  has  lii'cn   inslallcii  which  is  a  most  when  sewer  is  completed.    Mr.  Dar- 

4    to    16,    are    manufactured.      The  (>nd    of   mill.      The    interior    of    (lie  wonderful  improvement.    The  man-  by,   to  whose  personal   interest  and 

buildings    are    all    of    modern    mill  mill  has  been  recently  improved  by  agement  expects  soon  lo  have  sewer-  energy  the  success  of  these  mills  is 

construction,    two-story    brick.    290  special   painting  and  modern  light-  age  connection  with   the   city  sani-  so  largly  due,  believes  in  giving  his 

feet  long  by  7.5  feet  wide,  with  boiler  ing  equipment,  which  is  very  fine,  tary  sewer,  when   they  will   install  operatives  the  very  possible  work- 

and  engine  room  in  addition.    Fine  Vacuum   system   of  slipping   cards  modern,   up-to-date     toilet     rooms  ing  conditions. 
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THE  AIKEN    MILLS,   AIKEN,  S.   C. 


The  Aiken  Mills. 

The  Aiken  Mills,  located  at  Aiken, 
S.  C,  were  founded  in  1900  by  the 
Aiken  ManufacLuring  Company. 
Later  they  were  acquired  by  the 
corporation  operating  the  Langley 
and  Seminole  Mills,  and  are  under 
the  mamagemont  as  these  two  mills. 
A.  C.  Langley  is  president;  Geo.  E. 
Spoft'ord,  vice  pi-esidcnt  and  general 


CHURCH    AT     LANGLEY,    S.    C 

manager;  Geo.  E.  Leonard,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  David  Tousignant 
superintendent. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Spofford  the  Ailcen  Mills  have  been 
most  successful  and  prosperous. 
They  have  a  capital  stock  of  $750,- 
000;  the  product  is  fancy  dress 
goods,  specialties  and  novelties.  Mr. 
Spotford  is  a  man  of  sound  business 


sense  and  fine  judgment,  as  well  as 
progressive  ideas.  The  same  broad 
policies  that  maintain  at  Langley 
and  Seminole  Mills  are  followed  out 
at  the  Aiken  plant. 

The  Aiken  Mills  are  beautifully 
located,  the  buildings  are  of  mod- 
ern mill  construction  with  every 
precaution  taken  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  opera- 
tives. The  equip- 
ment consists  of 
32,832  spindles  and 
784  looms,  driven 
by  electricity,  and 
requiring  400  oper- 
atives. The  mills 
are  kept  immacu- 
lately clean,  the 
operatives  have 
caught  the  spirit  of 
t  h  e  management 
and  are  careful 
about  their  per- 
sonal appearance. 
They  are  a  bright, 
intelligent  class, 
well  paid,  healthy 
and  contented. 
The  village  is  a  model  in  every 
respect;  beautiful  cottages  with  all 
modern  city  conveniences,  situated 
on  well  liept,  well  shaded  streets. 
The  population  is  750  just  about  as 
satistied  individuals  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  No  one  can  go  into  this 
mill  community  without  being 
quickly  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  management  in  its  efforts  to 


help  their  operatives.  A  trained 
welfare  worker  is  in  charge  of  the 
welfare  work  and  devotes  her  entire 
time  to  it.  Her  efforts  have  met 
with  wonderful  results.  There  is  a 
Day  Nursery  and  Community  House 
NVhere  the  welfare  worker  has  her 
socials  and  classes  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, sewing,  etc.  Every  individual 
finds  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Com- 
munity House  at  all 
times  and  is  sure 
of  the  sympathy 
and  kindly  advice 
of  the  director  in 
any  matter  pre- 
sented for  her  con- 
sideration. 


employed  in  these  mills  and  live  in 
the  beautiful  little  village  of  Lang- 
ley, which  has  a  population  of  £,000. 
There  are  398  homes  in  the  village, 
all  of  which  have  just  recently  been 
gone  over  thoroughly  and  put  in 
excellent  repair.  All  have  been  re- 
covered, replastered  and  repainted, 
making  them  most  sightly  and  com- 
fortable.    A    great    many    of    t.hem 


The  Langley  Mills. 

The    Langley 
Mills     were     reor- 
ganized in  1915,  lo- 
cated   at    Langley, 
S.  C.    W.  C.  Lang- 
ley    is     president; 
Geo.     E.     Spofford, 
vice   president   and 
manager;     Geo.    E. 
Leonard,    secretary    and    treasurer; 
David    Tousignant,    superintendent. 
Capital     stock,     $1,271,300.00;    46,720 
spindles,     1,000     looms.     Sheetings, 
shirtings,   osnaburgs   and  drills   are 
manufactured,    the    high    grade    of 
which  makes  the  product  of  these 
mills  in  great  demand  in  the  mar- 
kets. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are 


STREET    AT    LANGLEY,    S.    C. 

have  recently  been  equipped  with 
sewerage  and  waterworlcs,  while  all 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
mills,  too,  have  been  repainted  in 
full.  Both  mills  and  village  present 
a  most  pleasing  aspect. 

Note  the  various  pictures  shown 
on  this  page  and  see  just  what  a 
beautiful  place  the  Langley  Mills 
have.    They  are  situated  in  the  fa- 
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THE   LANGLEY   MILLS,    LANGLEY,  S.  C, 


mous  Horse  Creek  Valley,  eight 
miles  from  the  famous  winter  re- 
sort of  Aiken,  and  seven  miles  from 
the  historic  old  city  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  Both  cities  are  conveniently 
reached  by  electric  and  steam  rail- 
ways. 

Welfare  work  in  the  village  is 
carried  on  by  an  experienced  work- 
er. She  has  a  house  all  fitted  out 
for  her  requirements  where  she 
can  conduct  her  classes  in  canning, 
domestic  science,  sewing,  hygiene, 
etc.  She  is  most  painstaking  in  her 
work  ajnd  wonderful  results  have 
been  accomplished,  as  is  evidenced 
by  a  visit  to  the  homes  of  the  vil- 
lage folk.  This  Community  House 
is  also  used  for  any  sort  of  public 
meetings  whether  for  business  or 
pleasure.  There  is  an  Athletic  Hall 
used  for  dancing  and  general  indoor 
sports.    It  is  equipped  with  pool  ta- 


bles, moving  picture  machine,  etc. 

A  Day  Nursery,  in  charge  of  an 
experienced  attendant,  is  a  gi*eat 
source  of  comfort  to  those  mothers 
who  are  employed  in  the  mills,  the 
children  are  looked  after  carefully, 
fed  and  bathed  and  kept  clean  and 
amused. 


Seminole  Mills. 

These  mills  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  same  company  as  the 
Langley  and  Aiken  Mills,  with  the 
same  officers.  They  were  reorgan- 
ized June  14,  1915,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  .$73."),  100.00;  they,  too,  make 
sheetings,  drills,  shirtings  and  fan- 
cies. The  equipment  is  operated  by 
steam;  there  are  23,104  spindles  and 
508  E.  Model  Draper  looms.  The 
mills,  as  one  may  see  from  the  ac- 
companying cut  is  a  beautiful  clean 
plant,  modern  in  every  respect. 


A  modern  school  building  with 
three  teachers  in  charge  furnishes 
ample  facilities  for  the  80  pupils 
who  go  to  school  in  the  village.  This 
school  was  built  by  the  mill  com- 
pany and  they  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  children,  urging  the 
parents  to  send  t.hem  to  school  reg- 
ularly. 

A  union  church,  built  by  lli(>  man- 
agement, provides  a  pleasant  place 
of  worship  for  the  mill  operatives 
and  their  families.  Mill  people  are 
naturally  inclined  to  an  active  in- 
terest in  religious  affairs  and  a 
number  of  them  here  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work. 

A  trained  welfare  worker  is  in 
charge  of  the  Community  House  and 
welfare  work  of  the  village  and  is 
doing  an  excellent  work  in  training 
the  women  and  young  girls  of  the 
community.     She  instructs  them  in 


domestic  science,  sewing,  hygiene 
and  other  household  arts.  There  is 
a  Mothers'  Club  that  is  such  a  help 
to  those  mothers  who  have  young 
children.  Train  the  mothers  to  keep 
their  homes  in  a  comfortable,  sani- 
tary manner  and  raise  their  chil- 
dren in  accordance  with  hygienic 
laws  and  they  will  do  more  than 
any  other  element  toward  raising 
the  standards  of  the  community. 

A  Girls'  Canning  Club  has  been 
t.he  source  of  preserving  many  fine 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  winter 
consumption,  as  well  as  causing  the 
production  of  a  good  supply  of 
vegetables  for  summer  use.  Thrift 
and  economy  are  encouraged  in  the 
village,  many  of  the  workers  are 
saving  money,  in  all  about  50  per 
cent  of  them,  a  small  per  cent  have 
homes  and  other  property  outside 
the  village. 
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Moultrie  and  Poulan  Cotton  Mills 


MOULTRIE  COTTON   MILLS  AND  PLAYGROUND,  MOULTRIE,  GA. 


These  mills  an'  locafed  al  I\l(iul- 
l.rie,  Ga.,  a  splendid  lilile  cily  with  a 
population  of  7,000  inhabitants.  The 
water  supply  comes  from  artesian 
wells  700  feet  deep,  an  assurance  ot 
its  absolute  purity.  There  are  line 
electric  light  and  smverage  systems. 
The  health  of  the  town  is  unex- 
celled anywhere  in  the  entire  Soutli. 
Moultrie' has  $50,000.00  invested  in 
public  school  buildings,  $10,000.00  in 
a  Carnegie  library,  $35,000.00  in  a 
court  house,  $30,000.00  in  a  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building;  a  splendid  theater,  sev- 
eral high  class  picture  shows.  A  35- 
piece  brass  band  is  employed  to  ren- 
der free  concerts  on  the  Court  Hous(> 
square  during  the  summer  evenings. 
The  transportation  facilities  are  ex- 
ceptionally good. 

The  Moultrie  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated on  the  city  line  thereby  of- 
fering its  operatives  all  the  advan- 
tages socially,  intellectually  and  in 
the  amusements  to  be  found  in 
Moultrie.  These  mills  were  estab- 
lished in  1900  by  W.  C.  Vereen,  who 
is  president,  and  W.  J.  Vereen  is 
vic(>    president,    ti'easurer    and    gen- 


eral manager,  and  W.  H.  M.  Woods, 
superintendent.  The  beautiful  mills 
^hown  on  this  i)age  reflect  the  hne 


WOODS,    SUPT. 


business  abilities  and  progressive 
ideas  that  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  management.  Their  broad,  lib- 
eral policies  in  dealing  with  their 
help  has  made  them  respected  and 
admired  by  the  entire  conuuunity. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Vernon  is  a  well  posted 
textile  man  and  a  flne  financier.  He 
is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Woods  and 
he  has  every  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  having  such  a  practical, 
energetic,  tactful  gentleman  to  car- 
ry out  his  ideas  and  policies. 

The  Moultrie  Cotton  Mills  have  an 
equipment  of  11,232  spindles  and  300 
looms.  One  hundred  and  forty  op- 
eratives are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sheetings.  The  quality 
of  the  product  of  these  mills  is  kept 
up  to  a  very  high  standard. 

A  very  beautiful  school  building, 
a  cut  of  which  is  shown,  has  been 
built  by  the  mills  at  a  cost  of  $7,- 
500.(1(1.  It  is  very  handsome  indeed, 
with  its  three  large  classrooms,  do- 
mestic science  department  and  large 
auditorium,  with  the  best  equipment 
to  be  secured,  steam  heat  and  splen- 
did lighting  facilities.    A  playground 


has  b(>eii  tilted  up  with  every  device 
[xtssible  for  thi',  anuisement  of  the 
children. 

The  spirit  of  the  cotton  mill 
school  is  most  unusual.  The  chil- 
di'en  go  to  school  as  they  do  to  a 
picnic.  They  are  the  joUiest,  hap- 
piest, most  interested  bunch  one 
could  fuid.  They  take  a  great  pride 
in  their  school,  and  Miss  DuBose,  the 
principal,  is  the  idol  of  everyone  of 
them.  She  has  made  herself  so  be- 
loved that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
wonderful  influence  for  good  that 
she  is  exerting  over  the  children. 
She  has  two  able  assistants,  young 
ladies  of  culture  and  reflnement, 
who  also  are  very  tactful  in  their 
management  of  the  children.  The 
management  takes  an  especial  pride 
in  their  school  and  the  children  and 
are  ever  ready  to  exert  themselves 
in  efforts  for  their  benefit. 

Wcdfare  work  is  carried  on  cx- 
tenslively  at  the  Moultrie  Cotton 
Mills.  Miss  Louise  DuBoise  is  in 
charge  of  this  feature  of  the  mills. 
She  has  been  with  the  mills  in  this 
cai)acity  for  about  three  years  and 
I  he  result  of  her  infiuence  and  guid- 
ance has  been  felt  throughout  the 
entire  community,  and  she  is  be- 
loved by  everyone.  She  has  or- 
ganized clubs  for  the  women,  girls 
and  children,  and  enlertainments 
for  the  pleasure  of  all  are  planned 
and  given  at  the  community  house 
which  is  the  center  of  interest  for 
the  village. 

Athletic  sports  of  all  sorts  are  en- 
couraged. 

A  fine  church  has  been  built  by 
the  mill  for  the  use  of  the  various 
denominations  represented  in  the 
village.  A  Sunday  school  with  a 
large  attendance  is  one  of  the  in- 
I cresting   features     of     the   village. 

Tli(>  management  pays  the  prem- 
ium on  a  life  insurance  policy  for 
each  of  its  workers,  ranging  from 
.$300.00  to  $.500.00,  depending  upon 
the  length  of  time  the  operative  has 
been  with  the  mills.  These  policies 
are  carried  free  of  charge  so  long 
as  the  operative  remains  with  the 
company. 
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Moultrie  and  Poulan  Cotton  Mills 


POULAiN    COTON    MILLS,    POULAN,   GA. 


The  Poulan  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated at  Poulan,  Ga.,  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railway.  They  are  un- 
der practically  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  Moultrie  Cotton  Mills, 
and  the  same  fine  lines  of  policies  in 
welfare  work  and  dealing  with  their 
operatives  are  employed  as  those 
in  operation  at  the  Moultrie  Cotton 
Mills. 

These  mills  were  established  in 
1902  by  J.  G.  McPhaul.  W.  J.  Ve- 
reen,  of  Moultrie,  Ga.,  is  president; 
J.  S.  Westberry,  vice  president;  F. 
M.  Kimble,  secretary  and  manager. 
L.  J.  McPhaul  is  treasurer  and  S. 
W.  Patterson  is  superintendent. 

Poulan  Cotton  Mills  are  capital- 
ized at  $100,000.00.  The  mills  are 
modern  in  every  respect.  The  main 
building  is  two  stories,  brick,  with 
one  story  addition  for  cloth  room. 
The  greatest  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  operatives.  Numerous  windows 
admit  plenty  of  light,  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  while  the  systems  of  ar- 
tificial  lighting,   heating   and  venti- 


lating are  of  the  most  approved 
type.  There  are  6,000  spindles  and 
186  looms  operated  at  the  Poulan 
Mills.  The  entire  equipment  is  up- 
to-date  and  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  everything  else  about  the  plant. 
The  machiners  is  driven  by  steam 
and  here,  as  at  Moultrie  Cotton 
Mills,  sheetings  are  manufactured. 
One  hundred  and  ten  operatives  are 
at  work  in  the  mills,  happy,  healthy 
and  contented,  manifesting  an  in- 
terest in  their  w'ork  and  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  high  standard  of  qual- 
ity which  has  made  these  sheetings 
so  popular  in  the  markets. 

The  help  employed  at  these  mills 
are  of  a  very  high  class,  bright 
and  intelligent.  Many  of  them  are 
very  skillful  and  command  excel- 
lent wages.  Most  of  the  help  came 
from  the  surrounding  country  and 
have  made  rapid  advances  and  im- 
provements in  every  way  since  com- 
ing to  the  mills. 

The  mills  and  the  village  are  lo- 
cated inside  the  corporate  limits  of 
Pdulan  and  Ihe  operatives  and  their 
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families  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
the  town.  There  are  65  houses  in 
Ihe  mill  village,  all  of  pleasing  de- 
sign, neatly  painted,  comfortable 
and  convenient,  with  electric  lights 
and  fine  artesian  water  supply.  San- 
ilary  conditions  are  excellent  and 
very  little  sickness  is  to  be  found 
at  any  time.  The  houses  here  as 
at  Moultrie,  all  have  plenty  of  room 
for  growing  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Nice  shade  trees  have  been  planled 
along  the  well  kept  streets  and  in 
Ihe  yards  about  the  cottages. 

Notice  the  good  school  building  at 
Poulan.  This  was  built  by  the  town 
and  by  generous  donations  from  the 
Poulan  Mills  Company.  Five  teach- 
iTs  are  employed,  their  salaries  be- 
ing paid  by  the  county  and  town. 
The  children  from  the  mill  village 
enjoy  all  the  educational  advantages 
atflfdrded  by  this  excellent  school. 
There  is  also  a  night  school  in  op- 
eration for  the  benefit  of  those  op- 
eratives who  were  deprived  of  ear- 
lier opportunities  for  an  educa- 
lion. 

Three  cluu'ches  are  in  the  town  of 
Poulan.  Their  doors  are  open  to 
the  mill  families  and  they  feel  no 
embarrassment  in  mixing  and  ming- 
'ing  with  the  congregations.  Fre- 
i,uently  the  operatives  are  active  in 
the  services  of  the  church  and  Sun- 
ilay  school. 

There  is  a  good  librjiry  in  the 
I  own  that  is  a  source  of '^  leasure  and 
benefit  to  the  mill  people. 

The  management  has  equipped  a 
modern  playground  for  the  use  of 
llie  children  of  the  mill  village  and 
il  is  a  source  of  much  amusement 
to  the  little  ones. 

Music  is  encouraged  in  the  village, 
and  a  teacher  is  maintained  foi' 
I  hose  who  desire  instruclion.  In 
the  line  of  sporls  baseball  is  the 
most  attractive  and  most  popular. 
A  good  team  is  supported  and  some 


very    holly    contesled     games      are 
played. 

.The  Poulan  Mills  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  group  insurance  and 
all  employees  are  insured  free  of 
charge  to  them.  The  family  of  the 
operative  receives  all  the  benefits 
from  these  policies. 

These  people  are  thrifty  and  about 
50  per  cent  of  them  are  saving  mon- 
ey, 18  per  cent  own  I  heir  own  homes 
and  20  per  cent  of  them  have  other 
jiroperly.  They  are  improving  along 
all  lines,  a  self-respecting  lot  of 
citizens  of  high  moral  standards,  in- 
dustrious and  progressive. 

The  owners  encourage  I  hem  in 
every  possible  way.  Both  Mr.  Kim- 
ble and  Mr.  Patterson  are  very 
keenly  interested  in  the  personal 
welfare  of  their  operatives  and  man- 
ifest this  interest  in  such  a  way  that 
they  have  gained  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  their  help.  There  is  a 
hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  of  la- 
bor and  capital  at  these  mills  that 
is  well  worthy  of  note. 


F.    M.    KIMBLE,    MANAGER 
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Piedmont   Manufacturing  Co. 


TWO    VIEWS    OF    PIEDMONT   COTTON    MILLS,    PIEDMONT,   S.   C. 


Progressive  and  enterprising,  the 
management  of  the  Piedmont  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  Piedmont,  S. 
C,  still  endeavors  to  carry  out  the 
liberal  policies  of  helpfulness  and 
kindly  dealing  with  its  operatives 
that  made  the  founder  of  this  great 
industry  stand  out  prominently  as 
a  leader  in  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing business  in  the  South.  These 
mills  were  founded  in  1874  by  Col. 
H.  P.  Hammett,  a  far-seeing  fmancier 
who  in  believed  in  seeing  both  sides 
of  the  business  and  in  giving  his  op- 
eratives a  fair  deal. 

The  cottages  are  all  of  modern  de- 
sign, convenient  and  comfortable, 
equipped  with  water  and  electric 
lights.  Pretty  flowers  and  vines  in 
the  yards  and  fine  vegetable  gardens 
enhance  the  homelike  appearance 
of  the  whole.  There  are  four  play- 
grounds and  parks  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people.  All  are  well 
equipped  with  modern  play  appara- 
tus, benches  and  drinking  fountains, 
as  well  as  other  features  to  make 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  operative 
and  his  family  intereting. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  con- 
slant  use,   but   the  management  of 


(he  Piedmont  Company,  realizing 
the  necessity  for  larger,  more  mod- 
ern school  facilities,  is  now  erecting 
a  magnificent  17-room  brick  struc- 
ture, which,  when  completed  and 
fully  equipped  will  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  up-to-date 
buildings  of  its  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Besides  all  sorts  of  mod- 
ern school  appliances  and  devices 
for  promoting  education,  there  is  a 
large  auditorium  which  will  be  fit- 
ted out  with  stage,  opera  chairs  and 
all  equipment  for  giving  entertain- 
ments of  every  kind. 

Five  hundred  children  in  the  vil- 
lage go  to  school  regularly  and  four- 
teen teachers  are  required  to  in- 
struct them.  A  brighter  lot  of  heal- 
thy, active,  fun-loving  youngsters 
would  be  hard  to  find.  The  teachers 
are  paid  from  the  public  school 
funds  and  by  the  mills.  A  night 
school  offers  fine  opportunities  to 
older  persons  who  were  deprived 
of  an  education  earlier  in  life. 

Note  the  handsome  Woman's 
building  at  Piedmont  Mills.  This 
has  been  erected  by  the  manage- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  women  and 
girls  of  the  village.     There  are  ten 


rooms  in  this  attractive,  homelike 
building.  They  are  fitted  for  classes 
in  domestic  science,  sewing  classes 
and  various  other  useful  arts.  It  is 
here  that  the  community  nurses 
live  and  their  tactful,  kindly  inter- 
est in  the  women  is  exerting  a  fine 
influence  that  has  spread  to  the 
homes  of  the  operatives  and  as  a 
consequence  they  are  living  more 
comfortably,  the  food  is  better  cook- 
ed and  more  varied,  things  are  kept 
in  a  more  sanitary  manner.  It  also 
contains  a  library,  bath  rooms  and 
gymnasium  room,  fully  equipped,  for 
the  use  of  the  women. 

Another  building  similar  to  this 
one  provides  a  community  center 
for  the  men.  Here  one  will  find  pool 
room,  reading  room,  library,  gym- 
nasium, baths,  tub  and  shower,  and 
other  attractive  features  to  draw  the 
interest  of  the  men  into  pleasant  and 
beneficial  channels. 

There  is  a  good  brass  band  in  the 
village.  Sports  are  indulged  in 
quite  extensively,  such  as  one  will 
find  in  the  small  town.  A  boy  scout 
troop  is  doing  a  fine  work  with  the 
boys.  Altogether  it  is  quite  easy 
to  understand  that  under  such  fine 


infiuences  the  people  employed  in 
these  mills  are  bound  to  improve  in 
every  way  because  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  mills  them- 
selves. As  is  readily  seen  from  the 
cuts,  they  are  of  the  modern  type 
of  construction,  and  everywhere 
everything  is  most  sanitary  and 
spotless.  Working  conditions  are 
excellent,  and  the  machinery  is  up- 
to-date.  There  are  70,840  spindles 
and  1,967  looms,  requiring  800  opera- 
tives. Cotton  sheetings,  shirtings 
and  drills  are  manufactured.  Both 
owners  and  operatives  take  pride 
in  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of 
quality. 

The  officers  are:  W.  E.  Beattie, 
president,  treasurer  and  manager; 
S.  M.  Beattie,  vice  president;  R.  D. 
Sloan,  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer; S.  D.  Buchanan,  superintend- 
ent. They  are  all  good  business 
men,  heartily  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  operatives  and  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  labor  and 
capital  in  these  mills  is  a  revela- 
tion in  these  times  of  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction. 


i 
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Georgia  Manufacturing  Company 


GEORGIA    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,   WHITEHALL,   GA. 


Georgia  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  a  state  of  quarries, 
mineral  deposits,  gardens,  orchards, 
field  of  yellow  corn  and  snowy  cot- 
ton. Many  streams  place  at  the 
disposal  of  industry  an  almost  in- 
conceivable number  of  horsepower. 

Years  ago  the  people  of  the  state 
saw  the  possibilities  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  led  the  South 
in  this  industry  by  establishing  a 
mill  as  far  back  as  1829,  the  Georgia 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  White- 
hall, which  is  about  five  miles  from 
the  historic  little  city  of  Athens  In 
1850  there  were  35  cotton  mills  in 
Georgia.  This  industry,  along  with 
everything  else,  was  paralyzed  by 
the  Civil  War.  But  some  years  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  war  a  new  im- 
petus was  given  the  textile  indus- 
try and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  went  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Today  there  are  more  than 
150  cotton  mills  in  the  state  with  a 
combined  annual  output  valued  at 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  during 
the  years  of  this  remarkable  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  their  industry 
the  textile  manufacturers  of  Georgia 
have  here  and  there,  and  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  been  turning  their 
attention  toward  the  improvement  of 


I  ho  condition  of  their  people  in  wel- 
fare work. 

The  Georgia  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany employs  about  120  operatives. 
In  the  mill  village  there  are  sixty 
pretty  cottages  containing  from  two 
to  eight  rooms,  plastered  or  ceiled, 
neatly  painted  inside  and  out  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  The  mills  and 
village  are  most  beautifully  located 
on  the  Oconee  river,  the  natural  for- 
est trees  affording  plenty  of  shade 
in  the  village.  The  streets  and  pave- 
ments are  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 
Flowers  and  good  gardens  add  to 
the  homelike  appearance  of  the 
houses  and  thore  is  ample  space  for 
the  children  to  run  and  play  in  the 
fresh  air.  There  is  no  rent  charged 
for  the  cottages. 

There  are  good  school  facililics. 
The  management  is  just  now  refit- 
ting and  remodeling  a  large  school- 
house  which  will  be  very  modern 
when  completed.  About  sixty  chil- 
dren attend  school  regularly. 

This  pretty  little  village  has  two 
churches.  Baptist  and  Mefhodisl. 
which  were  built  by  the  company. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  centers 
about  these  churches.  There  is  a 
flourishing  Sunday  school  in  C'lnnec- 
fion  with  each  one.  There  is  a 
singing  school  that  is  attracting  the 


canning  club  and  will  take  care  of 
attention  of  the  music  lovers  of  the 
village.  Many  entertainments  are 
planned  and  given  by  local  talent, 
and  the  social  life  of  the  village  is 
well  developed. 

A  great  many  of  the  operatives 
at  these  mills  were  born  and  raised 
in  the  village,  others  came  from  the 
neighboring  farms  and  there  is  a 
very  friendly  feeling  existing  among 
them.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  op- 
eratives have  nice  savings  accounts. 
They  are  very  loyal  to  their  mills,  in- 
terested in  their  work  and  take  a 
pride  in  keeping  up  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  goods  manufactucd. 

Nowhere  could  a  more  healthy  lot 
of  induviduals  be  found  than  those 
eniijloyed  at  the  Georgia  Maniifac- 
luring  Company.  There  is  nothing 
starved  or  anemic  in  their  appear- 
ance. Sickness  is  seldom  known  in 
the  village  and  malignant  diseases 
are  unknown.  These  people  and 
their  children  are  a  positive  evi- 
dence that  working  in  cotton  mills 
do  not  cause  deterioration  either 
physically  or  in  their  way  of  living 
since  coming  to  the  cotton  mills. 
They  are  an  excellent  class  of  peo- 
ple in   every  respect. 

The  women  and  girls  of  the  com- 
munity  are  greatly   interested   in   a 


large  quantities  of  surplus  vegeta- 
bles that  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  home  tables  during  the  long  win- 
ter  season. 

Eight  young  men  from  these  mills 
saw  service  overseas  during  the  re- 
cent world  war,  none  of  whom  were 
wounded,  and  all  have  returned  to 
their  old  positions  with  the  mills. 

These  mills  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $120,000.00.  The  mill  buildings  are 
of  brick  and  the  warehouses  of 
stone.  The  machinery  is  driven  by 
water  and  hydro-electric.  The 
equipment  consists  of  11.648  spindles 
and  co'ton  yarns  are  manufactured. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
Robert  P.  White,  president  and  man- 
ager; W.  F.  Bradshaw,  vice  presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Morton,  secretary  and 
treasui'er:  R.  P.  Hamilton,  superin- 
tendent. 

Mr.  White  knows  his  workers  per- 
sonally and  their  families  as  well, 
and  they  feel  that  he  is  their  friend 
under  all  circumstances  and  that  he 
has  their  interests  at  heart.  He  has 
an  able  assistant  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  a 
gentleman  of  tact  and  ability.  These 
gentlemen  are  untiring  in  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  living  and  working 
conditions  and  are  anxious  to  aid  in 
any  movement  for  the  advancement 
and  uplift  of  their  people. 
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Dilling  Cotton  Mills 


DILLING  COTTON    MILLS,   KINGS   MOUNTAIN,  N.  C. 


-  From  the  photographs  appearing 
in  connection  with  this  article  it  is 
evident  that  the  Dilling  Cotton  Mills 
belong  to  that  class  of  cotton  nianu- 
facluring  plants  which  are  doing  so 
much  for  the  development  of  the 
South,  especially  in  rural  districts 
and  small  towns.  Wherever  you  And 
a  modern  cotton  mill  that  is  run 
in  the  modern  way  with  liberal  poli- 
cies toward  its  operatives,  such  as 
are  found  at  the  Dilling  Cotton  Mill 
Company  there  will  be  found  an  ad- 
vancement in  citizenship,  an  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  operatives 
to  become  better  educated  an  J  more 
progressive. 

The  Dilling  Cotton  Mills  were  es- 
tablished in  1893  by  F.  Dilling,  at 
Kings  Mountain,  one  of  the  places 
in  North  Carolina  famous  in  Revolu- 
tionary history.  They  have  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $178,500.00  with  21.184 
spindles  engaged  in  the  manufaclure 
of  combed  and  carded  yarns. 

A.  G.  Meyers,  of  Gastonia,  is  pres- 
ident; associated  with  him  as  offi- 
cers are:  F.  Dilling,  vice  president; 
W.  S.  Dilling,  secretary.  Mr.  Myers 
is  also  treasurer  of  the  company 
and  the  actual  management  of  the 
company  is  under  the  direcUon  of 
Mr.  Mvers  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Dilling     G. 


T.  King  is  superintendent.  Mr.  King 
has  a  very  interesting  record.  He 
began  in  the  mills  as  machinist,  but 
being  of  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind 
he  let  no  opportunity  slip  to  cvdti- 
vate  a  knowledge  of  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturing business  and  today  he  is 
an  expert  textile  man.  Having  risen 
from  the  ranks,  as  it  were,  and 
knowing  his  operatives  iij  a  very  in- 
timate way,  he  has  won  their  admi- 
ration and  respect  and  is  able  to  get 
their  best   efforts. 

Constant  improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  mills  for  the  benefit 
of  the  operatives,  and  ther(;  is  a 
steady  growth  and  expansion  '.n  the 
part  of  the  mills. 

The  plant  presents  a  well-kept  ap- 
uearance  and  the  surroundings  are 
attractive.  Sanitation  is  duly  ap- 
preciated and  the  mills  and  prem- 
ises are  kept  in  a  spotless  manner. 

The  operatives,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  in  number.  And  pleas- 
ant working  conditions  existing  in 
the  Dilling  Cotton  Mills  The  offi- 
cers long  since  realized  that  the  hu- 
man element  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  success  of  a  cotton  mill,  and  if 
for  none  other  than  financial  rea- 
sons it  behooves  the  mianufacturer 
to    see   that    everything   possible   is 


done  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
his   employees. 

The  pretty  village  owned  by  the 
Dilling  Mills  is  inside  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  town  of  Kings  Moun- 
tain and  has  a  reputation  for  the 
clean,  sanitary  manner  in  which  it 
is  kept.  The  streets  and  pavements 
are  in  good  condition.  The  S?  cot- 
tages which  comprise  the  village, 
contain  three,  four  and  five  rooms 
each.  These. houses  are  modern  in 
design,  painted  in  pleasing  colors  on 
the  outside  and  warm  and  comfor- 
toble  inside.  The  families  occupy- 
ing these  houses  have  all  the  mod- 
ern conveniences  of  the  city,  such  as 
electric  lights,  water,  baths  and  sew- 
erage. It  has  only  been  in  the  last 
few  years  that  Kings  Mountain  has 
had  water  and  sewerage,  but  imme- 
diately both  were  installed  in  the 
homes  of  the  mill  operatives. 

The  children  from  the  mill  fam- 
ilies attend  the  graded  schools  of 
the  town.  A  cut  of  the  building 
where  they  go  is  shown  on  this  page. 
It  is  well  equipped  and  capable 
teachers  are  employed  to  instruct 
the  children  attending  the  city 
schools.  They  are  just  as  bright  and 
intelligent  as  those  from  any  other 
section  of  the  town  and  just  as  fre- 


quently lead  their  classes  and  make 
fine  records  in  their  work. 

The  mill  operatives  mingle  Irecly 
with  the  other  citizens  of  the  town, 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  worship- 
ping and  contributing  to  the 
churches  of  their  choice,  and  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of 
both  church  and  Sunday  school. 
Amusements  of  all  kinds  receive  a 
good  share  of  patronage  from  the 
village  folk,  who  are  intelligent  and 
progressive  and  who  enjoy  good  lec- 
tures, concerts  and  pictures. 
There  is  little  changing  at  these 
mills  and  many  of  the  operatives 
have  been  with  the  company  for 
years.  They  are  well  treated  and 
appreciate  it,  and  it  is  good  working 
conditions  and  good  living  conditions 
with  employers  who  appreciate  the 
welfare  of  their  operatives  that 
make  contented,  happy  employees. 

The  old  idea  that  mill  operatives 
were  to  be  set  aside  in  a  class  to 
themselves  has  given  away  to  a  rec- 
ognition that  they  are  in  no  way 
different  from  other  people.  In 
many  respects,  textile  workers  arc 
in  better  circumstances  than  those 
in  other  occupations.  No  other  set 
of  employees  are  better  treated  nor 
more  carefully  provided  for. 
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VIVIAN   COTTON    MILLS,    CHERRYVILLE,    N.   C. 


The  Vivian  Cotton  Mills  have  made 
wonderful  progress  since  coming 
into  the  possession  and  under  the 
management  of  its  present  owners. 
John  J.  George  is  president,  and  T. 
C.  Summer,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
with  H.  D.  George  superintendent. 
These  mails  are  located  at  Cherry- 
ville.  N.  C,  in  Gaston  county,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  textile  industries 
of  the  Piedmont  section. 

Gaston  county  is  known  for  the 
number  of  cotton  mills  within  its 
bounds  and  for  the  progressive 
spirit  that  dominates  these  indus- 
tries. The  Vivian  Cotton  Mills 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $47,700,  and 
an  equipment  of  5,300  spindles,  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are 
small  mills.  But  since  coming  under 
the  present  management  they  have 
almost  doubled  their  capacity  and 
have  been  most  successful.  Mr. 
George  is  constantly  making  im- 
provements and  expanding  as  rap- 
idly as  conditions  will  warrant. 

The  buildings  are  of  standard  mill 
con.Ntruction.  They  manufacture 
warp,  skein  and  tube  yarns.  Two 
hundred  operatives  find  employment 


in  these  mills.  Working  conditions 
are  made  as  comfortable  and  health- 
ful as  possible.  Careful  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  heating  and 
ventilating  the  plant,  and  the  com- 
plexions and  general  appearance  of 
the  operatives  are  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  working  under 
healthful  conditions.  Beautiful 
shade  trees  are  in  abundance  about 
the  mill  and  add  to  its  beauty. 

The  mill  village  is  a  part  of  Cher- 
ryville  and  the  management  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  improve  the  vil- 
lage. The  pictures  on  this  page 
show  the  style  of  cottages  that  are 
now  being  provided  for  the  help.  At 
present  there  are  35  nice  frame  cot- 
tages in  the  village,  12  of  them  hav- 
ing been  just  recently  built,  and  all 
the  old  cottages  have  been  remodel- 
ed a!nd  hrought  up-tJo-date.  All 
houses  have  sewerage  and  citv 
wafer:  eleetric  lights  are  installed 
from  the  mi]]  power  plant.  There  is 
the  usual  garden  space  for  raising 
vegetables  and  plenty  of  room  in  tho 
front  of  the  houses  for  flowers,  as 
well  as  a  place  for  the  children  to 
play.     .Tust    as     soon     as     possible 


everything  will  be  put  into  good 
shape  in  the  village.  The  people  are 
taught  to  keep  their  premises  neat 
and  clean  and  sanitariness  is  al- 
ways encouraged.  However,  the 
operatives  at  these  mills  are  of  the 
class  that  want  everything  clean  and 
comfortable.  Ten  of  them  own 
homes  and  are  continually  improv- 
ing them.  Most  of  them  are  sober, 
intelligent  and  industrious.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
living  more  comfortably,  their  homes 
are  better  furnished  and  they  dress 
better  and  enjoy  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Frequently  pianos  and 
victrolas  are  to  be  found  in  their 
homes,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
more  prosperous  to  own  an  automo- 
bile. A  thing  that  illustrates  their 
thrift  is  that  fully  50  per  cent  of 
I  hem  are  saving  money,  and  50  per 
cent  of  them  have  homes  or  other 
property.  This  certainly  is  proof 
that  the  eollon  mill  opei'ative  is  not 
flie  poor,  inisci'able.  downtrodden 
individual  thai  he  has  been  pictured, 
ruKJ  he  mu'5l  receive  frond  wages  or 
III'  would  not  be  able  to  save  in  these 
timos  of  high  prices. 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  op<?r- 
atives  carry  insurance,  too,  which  is 
of  great  benefit  to  them  and  to  their 
families  in  case  of  accident,  sick- 
ness or  death. 

There  is  no  definite  line  of  wel- 
fare work  carried  out  at  the  Vivian 
Mills,  but  the  management  deal  with 
their  help  in  a  very  fine  liberal  way. 
They  are  always  interested  in  the 
personal  affairs  of  their  operatives 
and  always  ready  to  lend  any  assist- 
ance possible.  The  Georges  are  men 
of  sterling  character  and  fine  integ- 
rity, as  well  as  splendid  business 
men,  and  believe  in  giving  their  holp 
a  fair  deal  at  all  times.  The  office 
is  open  to  every  one  of  them  and 
they  feel  perfectly  free  to  go  there 
and  to  discuss  any  matter  with  tho 
management  at  any  time,  being 
sure  of  a  courteous  hearing  and 
just  treatment. 

In  the  matter  of  education  the 
children  of  the  mill  operatives  are 
afforded  splendid  opportunities  in 
the  graded  schools  of  Cherryville 
which  are  first  class  and  modern  in 
every  respect,  and  located  very  con- 
veniently to  the  mill  villae-p. 
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LAFAYETTE  COTTON    MILLS,    LAFAYETTE,  GA. 


The  LaFayette  Cotton  Mills  are 
located  in  the  picturesque  little 
town  of  LaFayette,  Georgia,  on  the 
Central  of  Georgia  railroad. 

The  mills  are  modern  as  to  con- 
struction, built  of  brick,  with  gravel 
roof,  automatic  sprinkler  system, 
and  steam  heat.  Working  condi- 
tions are  given  the  most  particular 
attention,  and  no  detail  is  left  un- 
done that  will  make  for  bettering 
of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
operatives.  Ventilation,  lighting  and 
heating  is  achieved  through  the  very 
best  artificial  systems,  v^hile  num- 
berless windows  admit  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

The  mills  are  capitalized  at  $100,- 
000,  the  equipment  consists  of 
9,094  spindles  and  200  looms  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton jeans.  Seventy-eiight  operatives 
are  employed  in  the  mills,  a  number 
of  them  having  been  wilh  the  com- 
pany since  the  mills  were  first  start- 
ed in  1893.  They  are  healthy,  fine 
looking  people,  intelligent  and  skill- 
ed. Good  wages  are  paid  them  and 
fhey  seem  happy  and  contented. 
They  are  interested  in  their  work 
and  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
keeping  up  a  high  standard  of  qual- 


ity of  product. 

The  mills  and  the  village  are  right 
in  the  center  of  the  town  of  LaFay- 
ette, consequently  the  mill  families 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  lit- 
tle town  in  the  way  of  amusements, 
churches,  shopping  facilities  and 
school  privileges.  LaFayette  prides 
herself  on  the  splendid  public  school 
system  she  has  and  the  children 
from  the  mill  families  enjoy  all  the 
fine  opportunities  afforded  for  se- 
curing an  education. 

The  mill  village  is  well  planned 
and  kept  in  excellent  condition. 
There  are  31  cottages,  well  construct- 
ed, convenient  and  comfortable, 
which  are  equipped  with  water, 
lights  and  sewerage.  A  few  of  I  bo 
operatives  own  their  homes,  but 
most  of  fhom  are  content  to  live  in 
I  hose  provided  by  the  management. 
There  are  concrote  walks,  plonfy  of 
shade  trees,  lots  of  fiowers  and 
shrubbery  that  lends  a  home-like 
appoarance  to  the  village.  Gardens 
are  very  much  in  evidence  and  this 
foature  of  the  village  is  encouraged 
by  the  management,  as  the  many 
fine  vegetablps  raised  are  of  great 
value  to  the  house  in  keeping  a  well 
sot  fable,  and  holp  largely  fn  roduco 


the  high  cost  of  living.  There  are 
a  number  of  cows  and  hogs  in  the 
village,  kept  in  modern  sanitary 
stables  and  pens.  The  fine  porkers 
raised  are  of  great  help  to  the  fami- 
lies. 

Cleanliness  is  encouraged  among 
the  people  and  there  is  a  regular 
inspection  of  premises.  Health  con- 
ditions are  excellent,  no  need  for 
the  services  of  a  physician  or  nurse 
regularly,  though  one  is  always  call- 
ed immediately  when  occasion  de- 
mands. 

Group  insurance  has  been  adopted 
at  these  mills  and  all  operatives  are 
insured  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company. 

The  people  are  a  thrifty  lot,  about 
50  per  cent  of  them  are  saving 
money,  some  few  are  buying  prop- 
erty. 

Evorything  possible  is  done  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement  of  the  help. 
A  well  equipped  playground  attach- 
ed to  the  mills  affords  fine  sport  for 
the  youth  of  fho  mills.  A  club  house 
erected  in  the  villago  is  the  centor 
of  all  social  activities  and  public 
gatherings. 

The  eleven  soldiers  who  went  from 


Ihese  mills  have  all  relurned  to  their 
work.  Two  of  them  manned  ma- 
chine guns  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
and  have  returned  decorated  with 
honors. 

The  officers  of  the  LaFayette 
Cotton  Mills  are:  J.  E.  Patterson, 
president;  P.  D.  Fortune,  vice  presi- 
dent; R.  S.  Steele,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  R.  A.  Whatley,  super- 
intendent. Mr.  Whatley,  who  has 
direct  control  of  the  operatives  and 
the  mills,  is  a  man  of  kindly  intent, 
tactful  and  intensely  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  employees.  There 
is  a  very  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  his  help  and  they  all 
have  a  mutual  pride  in  the  mills. 

Few  of  these  people  could  be  per- 
suaded to  go  back  to  the  country 
where  they  toiled  on  rented  prop- 
erty from  morning  until  night  with 
only  the  very  bare  necessities  of 
life,  no  ready  money  and  no  pros- 
pects, to  say  nothing  of  having  to 
send  their  children  over  muddy 
roads  in  the  cold  to  get  the  little 
education  they  could  from  the 
country  school,  and  on  Sunday  if 
they  would  go  to  church  they  must 
rise  early  and  drive,  or  perhaps 
walk,  a  long  distance. 
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Union  Cotton  Mills 


UNION    COTTON    MILLS,    LAFAYETTE,   GA. 


LaFayette,  Ga.,  is  a  most  interest- 
ing little  city  with  a  picturesque  set- 
ting, where  health  and  happiness 
abound.  Climatic  conditions  are  all 
that  could  be  desired,  beautiful 
mountain  scenery,  good  roads  and 
pure  water  make  it  a  splendid  resi- 
dential spot.  These  things,  as  well 
as  transportation  facilities,  all  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
selecting  the  site  of  a  cotton  mill. 

The  sound  business  judgment  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Steele  led  him  to  choose 
LaFayette  as  a  most  suitable  loca- 
tion for  his  cotton  industry  which 
he  established  in  1892.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  Union  Cotton  Mills 
and  their  financial  success  is  proof 
of  how  wise  he  was  in  making  such 
a  selection. 

The  present  officers  of  this  splen- 
did cotton  factory  are:  S.  L.  Pro- 
basco,  president;  W.  A.  Enloe,  vice 
president  and  treasurer;  H.  D.  Gris- 
wold,  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Bagwell, 
superintendent.  These  men  arc  all 
progressive,  wide-awake  persons 
with  broad,  liberal  ideas.  The  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  is  !?-'n(i,- 
000.00  with  an  equipment  of  i>2.n(i0 
spindles,  which  are  driven  by  elec- 
tric and  steam  pow(>r.  There  are 
also  462  looms.  Drills  and  jeans 
are  manufactured.  A  high  standard 
of  quality  has  made  the  product 
very  popular  with  the  trade. 

The  mills  are  of  modern  brick 
construction,  three  stories,  with  due 
consideration    of    health    conditions 


and  in  the  matter  of  equipment  it 
has  been  replaced  from  time  to 
time  and  kept  up  to  date  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  these  mills  are  of 
the  very  best  sort.  Everything  is 
kept  immaculate  and  most  sanitary 
both  in  the  mills  and  in  the  village. 
It  is  largely  due,  the  management 
says,  to  these  conditions  that  they 
have  no  trouble  in  keeping  their 
help.  During  the  war  and  the  "flu" 
epidemic  their  houses  were  always 
full  and  there  was  very  little  sick- 
ness. 

There  are  300  persons  working  in 
the  Union  Cotton  Mills.  The  village, 
which  contains  110  houses,  has  a 
population  of  about  700  inhabitants. 
A  numlier   of  operatives   own   their 


homes  and  fully  75  per  cent  of  them 
are  saving  money;  'about  10  per 
cent  own  other  property,  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  the  high  class 
of  help  employed  in  these  mills. 
When  asked  about  what  sort  of  po- 
lice protection  they  had  at  the  mills 
Mr.  Enloe  replied  that  their  people 
didn't  need  any.  they  were  never  ar- 
rested; when  there  was  an  occa- 
sional arrest  it  was  an  outsider. 

The  schools  are  run  for  nine 
months  in  the  modern  building 
erected  by  the  company.  Three 
teachers  are  employed.  The  state 
and  county  funds  pay  three  months 
of  their  salaiw  and  the  company 
pays  the  remaining  six.  There  is  an 
enrollment  of  150  day  pupils  and  a 
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night  school  has  an  attendance  of 
20.  Education  is  urged  upon  the 
people  and  they  are  taught  the  value 
of  such  opportunities  as  those  of- 
fered by  the  village  schools. 

The  mills  have  built  a  neat  church 
which  is  used  by  all  denominations. 
A  large  Union  Sunday  school  is  at- 
tended by  the  whole  community  and 
that  fine  results  are  being  obtained 
is  shown  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
young  people.  There  is  a  very  high 
moral  standard  in  the  village,  and 
these  people  will  not  tolerate  those 
of  ill-repute  or  loose  morals  in  their 
midst. 

Welfare  work  is  carried  on  very 
extensively  in  this  mill  community. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Jones,  a  lady  of  culture 
and  refinement,  has  charge  of  this 
work  and  fully  capable  of  direct- 
ing the  work  and  she  has  an  able 
assistant  in  the  person  of  Miss  Mar- 
tha Clark.  A  beautiful  community 
house,  well  equipped,  with  reading 
rooms,  baths,  hot  and  cold,  shower 
and  tub,  for  both  men  and  women; 
gymnasium,  rooms  for  classes  in 
sewing  and  domestic  science,  and 
other  useful  arts,  and  a  nice,  large 
auditorium  with  its  comfortable 
chairs,  stage,  scenery  and  other  ap- 
paratus for  the  staging  of  all  sorts 
of  entertainments,  is  the  center  of 
community  interests.  And  there  is 
always  something  doing  in  the  way 
of  entertainments  and  amusements. 
There  are  club  meetings,  secret  or- 
der and  lodge  meetings,  too. 
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Ninety-Six  Cotton  Mills 


NINETY-SIX  COTTON    MILLS,  NINETY-SIX,  S.  C. 


The  Ninety-Six  Cotton  Mills  was 
founded  in  1902  by  E.  M.  Lipscomb. 
The  present  officers  are:  J.  P.  Abney, 
president  and  treasurer;  J.  G.  Self, 
vice-president;  W.  W.  Gaines,  sec- 
retary; J.  E.  Thompson,  superin- 
tendent. 

The  mill  building  is  a  very  attrac- 
ive  one  with  its  many  windows  which 
mean  plenty  of  light,  sunshine  and 
frosh  air;  the  trees,  flowers  and  well 
kept  hedge  indicate  that  the  manage- 
ment has  an  aesthetic  taste  and 
are  desirous  of  pleasant  environ- 
ments: it  naturally  follows  that  men 
of  such  taste  will  also  sec  to  it  that 
the  interior  of  the  mills  are  kept  in 
a  spotless,  sanitary  manner.  One 
cannot  imagine  filth  and  dirt  in  such 
a  mill.  The  strong  substantial 
building  of  standard  mill  construc- 
tion, goes  to  prove  that  this  organ- 
ization believes  in  the  best  of  mate- 
rial, and  of  course  the  same  policy 


is  carried  out  in  the  interior  of  the 
mill  where  the  24,192  spindles  and 
the  567  looms  for  the  manufacture 
of  wide  print  cloths  are  of  the  most 
satisfactory  type  of  equipment  to 
produce  goods  of  a  superior  quality. 
Where  such  fine  ideas  of  business 
are  displayed  one  is  bound  to  know 
that  these  same  level-headed  men 
are  "wise  to  the  fact"  that  com- 
fortable, healthy  operatives  are  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  a  cotton 
mill,  consequently  you  may  depend 
upon  my  word  that  the  systems  of 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  in 
the  Ninety-Six  Mills  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Running  water 
and  sewerage  add  to  the  conveni- 
ence and  comfort  of  the  employees. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  opera- 
tives are  employed  in  the  Ninety- 
Six  Mills,  they  live  in  the  beautiful 
little  mill  village.  The  mills  have 
built   85   cottages   of  four,   five   and 


six  rooms  each.  These  cottages  are 
nicely  painted  inside  and  out,  they 
are  convenient  and  comfortable, 
each  has  electric  lights  and  water. 
The  supply  of  water  for  both  mill 
and  village  is  obtained  from  nine 
deep  wells.  Pure  water  is  very 
necessary  to  health,  and  at  Ninety- 
Six  Mills  the  people  enjoy  excellent 
health:  there  has  not  been  a  single 
case  of  typhoid  fever  to  originate  in 
the  place  in  the  last  six  years.  The 
village  is  beautifully  planned  and 
laid  out,  the  streeets  are  broad  and 
l<;ept  in  good  repair,  the  sidewalks 
are  paved  and  trees  have  been 
planted.  Shrubbery  and  flowers  en- 
hance the  appearance  of  the  homes. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  by  the  mill  company  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  its  em- 
ployees, and  I  believe  they  take  the 
most  pride  in  the  beautiful  fifteen- 
acre  park  which  they  maintain  for 
the    benefit    of   their   people.      This 


large  park  is  equipped  with  all  sorts 
of  up-to-date  play  apparatus  for  the 
amusement  and  pleasure  of  the 
children  and  young  people.  It  is 
generally  used  for  social  gatherings, 
gymnastics,  baseball,  basketball,  etc. 

Now,  let's  go  back  to  the  other 
pictures.  We'll  look  at  the  school 
house  next.  Isn't  it  modern  in  ap- 
pearance? Wouldn't  you  expect 
such  pupils  as  those  shown  in  front 
of  the  building  to  be  healthy,  rol- 
licking youngsters  just  like  any  set 
of  children,  some  of  them  eager 
and  progressive,  others  slow  and 
dreamers.  Well,  that's  just  how 
they  are.  Now  this  school  is  not  on 
the  mill  grounds  but  up  in  the  town, 

There  is  a  very  nice  church  in 
the  village,  built  by  the  mill  com- 
pany. It  is  constructed  of  brick  ve- 
neer, neatly  finished  outside  and  in, 
the  people  are  very  proud  of  it,  and 
are  active  in  all  of  its  affairs.  There 
is  a  flourishing  Sunday  school   too. 
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GRENDEL    MILL    NO. 

'ilie  Grendel  Mills  are  looaLed  at 
ijrreenwooa,  to.  C,  one  uf  Lhe  most 
Deauiilul  iiLLie  ciLies  ol  Llie  Pahuetlu 
oiaie,  wide  awake,  prosperous  and 
progressive.  The  cliniaLe,  water,  and 
location  make  it  an  ideal  place  I'or 
establislung  any  sort  ot  an  industry, 
llie  transportation  facilities  are  un- 
unusually  good,  far  better  than  is 
generally  found  in  a  town  of  the 
same  size  as  Greenwood.  Everybody 
IS  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  civic 
pride,  no  one  knocks,  but  every  one 
boosts  his  town  as  a.  tine  place  to 
live.  The  schools  are  among  the 
finest  to  be  found  in  the  state  and 
that  is  a  point  always  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Grendel  Mills  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  live  corporation.  Its  of- 
ficers are  men  not  only  prominent 
in  the  manufacturing  world  taut 
powerful  in  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  city  and  State.  J.  P.  Abney,  pres- 
ident and  treasurer,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  young  men  in  the  busi- 
ness world  of  Greenwood.  Besides 
which  he  is  treasurer  of  the  local 
Y.  M.  G.  A.  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  work.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  drive  and  did 
fine  work  in  his  city  and  county  dur- 
ing all  the  various  drives.    A.  F.  Mc- 
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Ivissick,    vice    president,    and   J.    E. 
ijurnsiac,    secretary,    are   both   men 

...iccied  with  some  of  lli, 
proiiiniuiu  eiuerpi'ises  of  Greenwood 
itiiu  wen  iiiiown  lor  tiieir  keen  fore- 
sight and  sound  business  judgment, 
ine  superintendents  are  both  prac- 
tical colton  mill  men  who  know  the 
business  from  the  ground  up.  J.  L. 
Davis,  the  genial  superintendent  of 
Grendel  Mill  No.  1,  began  the  cotton 
mill  business  as  a  sweeper  m  a  mill 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  while  W.  L.  Thomp- 
son, the  competent  superintendent 
of  Grendel  Mills  No.  2  was  an  over- 
seer in  the  spinning  department  of 
Grendel  Mills  No.  1. 

Grendel  Mills  No.  1  are  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  while 
Grendel  Mills  No.  2  are  about  two 
miles  south  of  Greenwood.  The 
combined  capital  stock  of  the  two 
plants  is  1,250,000  and  the  combined 
number  of  spindles  is  62,080,  and 
1,402  looms  are  included  in  the 
equipment.  Sheetings  and  print 
cloths  are  the  products  of  these 
mills  and  700  persons  find  employ- 
ment at  the  two  plants. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  from  the  out- 
side of  the  buildings  shown  that  the 
mills  are  of  modern  construction, 
and   that  they  are  kept  up-to-date 
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111  every  respect.  But  one  cannot 
led  by  looking  at  the  outside  just 
wiiuL  conditions  may  be  wiLUui, 
lliougli  u  would  be  natural  to  infer 
mat  Lliey  would  correspond  to  the 
exterior.  Lpon  mvestig-ation  one 
liiids  that  working  conditions  at 
lliese  two  cotton  m,ills  arc  very  near- 
ly perfect.  Everything  possible  has 
been  done  to  make  things  pleasant 
and  helpful  for  the  operatives.  Not 
only  is  there  plenty  of  fresh  air  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  ventilation 
IS  excellent,  so  are  the  heating  and 
lighting  facilities.  Humiditlers  have 
been  installed  of  an  improved  sys- 
tem and  even  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer days  the  temperature  of  the 
buildings  is  kept  cool  and  comfort- 
able by  driving  very  cold  water 
through  the  humidifiers.  Pure  wa- 
ter from  deep  driven  wells  is  piped 
through  the  mills  and  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  add  to  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  conditions.  A  regular 
squad  for  cleaning  the  mills  and 
keeping  them  in  spotless  shape  is 
employed  at  both  mills. 

There  is  a  beautiful  village  in  close 
proximity  to  each  plant.  The  m-an- 
agement  have  spared  no  pains  in 
making  these  villages  as   attractive 
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and  pleasant  as  possible  for  tlieir 
iieip.  mure  are  2oU  modern  coi- 
luyes,  01  Llie  Jjungaiow  and  OLliCi- 
pleasing  Uesigns.  Iney  are  well  coii- 
strucieu  aim  KepL  ni  excelleia  re- 
pair, paiiiLeU  preiLuy  m  iiarmomous 
colors,  convenient  and  conuoiLaUie 
and  luiiy  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  oi  the  city,  sucn  as 
iigiiLs,  water,  baths  and  sewerage. 
I'fiere  are  gardens  for  raising  plenty 
of  fresh  vegetables,  and  bioommg 
plants  and  vines  enhance  the  home- 
like appearance  of  the  cottages. 
These  people  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  mills  and  the  city  of  Green- 
wood and  are  very  proud  of  their 
villages  and  insist  on  seeing  to  it 
that  they  are  kept  clean  and  neat. 
Everything  is  most  sanitary  both  at 
the  mills  and  at  the  premises  of  the 
employees. 

Note  the  beautiful  school  build- 
ings at  Grendel  Mills.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  go  into  details  concerning 
the  kind  of  school  that  would  be 
taught  in  such  a  handsome,  modern 
building.  The  management  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  all  educational 
affairs  and  urge  the  operatives  to 
send  their  children  to  school  regu- 
larly and  as  long  as  possible. 
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Bellwill  Cotton  Mill 


BELLWILL  COTTON    MILLS,   WILMINGTON,   N.   C. 


Anyone  who  has  been  to  Wilming- 
ton, i\.  C,  has  seen  the  Bellwill  Cot- 
ton Mills.  These  mills  are  tar  older 
than  most  people  think  they  are,  in 
reality  dating  back  to  1874.  In  those 
days,  they  went  mider  the  name  of 
the  Wilmington  Cotton  Mills.  In 
1909,  they  were  purchased  by  the 
present  owners,  and  the  name  Bell- 
will  was  given  them. 

The  Bellwill  Mills  have  a  splendid 
situation  on  the  State  highway, 
which  leads  from  Wilmington  to 
Wrightsville,  which  is  much  travel- 
ed, and  the  Bellwill  Mills  are  of 
much  interest  to  tourists  passing 
over  the  road  from  the  city  to  the 
beach.  The  passer-by  notices  that 
the  buildings  and  premises  of  the 
Bellwill  Mills  are  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition, being  kept  as  neatly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Bellwill  Cotton  Mills  is 
a  typical  Southern  cotton  mill,  well- 
managed,  of  pleasing  appearance 
and  prosperous. 

Wilmington  has  many  thriving 
mills,  but  none  is  better  known  than 
these  mills.  The  Bellwill  Mills  are 
capitalized  at  $100,000.00  and  have 
7,040  spindles  and  353  looms.  The 
plant,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
modernized,  consists  of  a  number  of 
splendidly  constructed  brick  build- 
ings of  different  heights.  These 
buildings  have  many  windows, 
which  let  in  all  the  light  and  air 
necessary  to  make  working  com- 
fortable and  healthful.  The  build- 
ings are  electrically  lighted,  and 
the  machines  are  driven  by  steam. 
The  Bellwill  Mills  produce  high 
grade  colored,  especially  fancy  dress 
ginghams,   and  these  ginghams   are 


much  in  demand,  both  in  this  sec- 
tion and  farther  North,  where  they 
have  won  quite  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion, owing  to  their  beauty  of  color- 
ing and  design. 

Not  only  is  their  remarkable  suc- 
cess due  to  their  beauty,  but  to  the 
hne  quality  and  class  of  workman- 
ship which  is  charactertistic  of  any 
piece  of  goods  manufactured  by  the 
Bellwill  Mill.  Their  standard  is  the 
highest,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  each 
workman  employed  by  the  mill  to 
do  his  utmost  to  keep  the  standard 
of  the  mill  up  to  its  highest,  and 
they  succeed  in  their  aim   always. 

The  plant  has  as  its  superintend- 
ent H.  G.  Mason,  a  textile  man  of 
the  highest  degree  of  ability.  He 
makes  it  his  aim  to  keep  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mill  "up  to  snuff,"  and 
feels  a  great  pride  in  the  success 
with  which  the  Bellwill  Mills  have 
met.  Mr.  Mason  realizes  that  in  or- 
der to  get  the  best  results,  only  the 
best  class  of  labor  must  be  employ- 
ed, and  he  makes  it  his  rule  to 
know  his  employees  personally.  He 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  each  one 
of  them,  and  is  most  popular  with 
them. 

Kindness  is  the  keynote  of  his 
dealings  with  those  over  whom  he 
is  superintendent,  and  all  the  em- 
ployees arc  anxious  to  do  their  best 
in  return  for  his  kind  and  just 
treatment  of  them. 

While  the  village  where  the  mill 
operatives  live  is  small,  it  is  pretty, 
neat  and  well-equipped  in  every 
way,  and  being  situated  within  the 
city  limits  of  Wilmington,  the  mill 
people   have   all   the   advantages   of 


the  splendid  little  city  of  Wilming- 
ton at  the  front  doors.  Each  cot- 
tage has  room  enough  for  a  garden, 
and  many  of  the  families  have  cows, 
chickens,  and  pigs  of  their  own.  The 
village  has  concrete  sidewalks,  street 
lights,  and  is  under  the  police  pro- 
lection  of  Wilmington,  which  is, 
however,  but  little  needed,  as  the 
citizens  of  the  village  are  quiet,  law 
abiding  and  peace  loving.  They  are 
satisfied  and  happy,  and  they  neith- 
er desire  nor  tolerate  I.  W.  W.'s  in 
their  midst. 

No  bolshevik  inlluence  has  ever 
stirred  up  the  Bellwill  employees 
against  the  officers  of  the  mills  in 
which  they  work,  and  the  labor 
question  which  we  hear  so  much 
about  is  no  question  to  the  officers 
of  these  mills.  By  their  just  treat- 
ment of  their  employees,  they  reap 
the  reward  of  faithful  service.  The 
operatives  know  that  nowhere 
would  they  receive  better  treat- 
ment, have  more  pleasant  homes 
and  environment  than  where  they 
now  work,  and  they  have  no  desire 
to  sacrifice  a  certainty  to  an  uncer- 
tainty. In  their  village  is  every 
comfort  and  within  two  miles  of 
them  is  Wilmington,  the  largest 
seaport  town  in  the  State,  with  all 
its  facilities.  They  could  not  be 
more  fortunately  situated.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  mill  peo- 
ple constitute  the  village  of  the 
Bellwill  Mills,  and  they  live  together 
in  perfect  peace  and  harmony. 
They  are  a  most  religious  group  of 
people,  and  attend  the  churches  of 
Wilmington  regularly,  and  are  ac- 
tive    workers      in      their      choson 


churches.  As  to  the  educational 
question,  they  are  most  anxious  to 
have  their  children  as  well  educat- 
ed as  possible,  and  the  children  of 
the  mill  attend  the  schools  of  Wil- 
mington. They  are  as  bright,  and 
quick,  and  as  eager  to  learn  as  any 
children,  and  in  many  cases,  lead 
their  classes.  On  Sunday,  they  at- 
tend Sunday  school,  and  are  splen- 
did citizens  of  the  future  in  the 
making. 

The  management  takes  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  welfare  work 
among  its  employees,  and  is  always 
anxious  to  help  any  of  its  employees 
out  of  any  difficulty.  The  opera- 
tives are  encouraged  in  thrift  and 
economy,  and  one-half  of  them  are 
saving  money  against  a  rainy  day. 
Some  of  them  own  their  own 
homes,  some  have  nice  farms  on 
which  they  raise  enough  vegetables 
to  feed  their  families  on,  and  some 
even  have  their  own  automobiles.  In 
the  recent  war,  they  backed  the 
Government  with  their  money,  and 
were  most  patriotic  in  every  way. 

The  Bellwill  Mills  are  under  the 
personal  management  of  J.  W.  Wil- 
liamson. Mr.  Williamson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  noted  fami- 
lies in  North  Carolina,  his  family 
having  for  many  years  been  identi- 
fied with  the  textile  industry.  When 
he  took  charge  of  the  mill,  it  was  in 
rather  poor  condition,  but  he  threw 
himself  whole-heartedly  into  the 
task  of  bettering  the  mills  and  he 
certainly  succeeded  in  his  under- 
taking. Mr.  Williamson  has  many 
l)lans  for  improvements  in  the  mill, 
wiiieh   will  be  workocl   nut  soon. 
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RESIDENCE    AT    AURORA    MILLS 


HOLT  MILL  STREET  SCENE 


The  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  are  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  mills 
of  Burlington.  They  are  a  develop- 
ment of  a  small  plant  purchased 
in  1885  by  Lawrence  S.  Holt  and  en- 
larged from  time  to  time.  Today 
they  have  an  equipment  of  19,144 
spindles  and  817  looms,  with  com- 
plete dyeing,  bleaching  and  finish- 
ing departments. 

The  main  building  of  the  mills  is 
580  feet  in  length  and  150  feet  wide, 
two  stories  high.  More  than  500 
people  are  employed  and  the  daily 
output  of  35,000  yards  of  ginghams. 
These  are  sold  under  the  "Aurora" 
trade-mark  and  are  unexcelled  any- 
where in  the  country  in  excellence 
of  construction  and  superior  work- 
manship and  fastness  of  colors,  as 
well  as  in  beauty  of  pattern  or  de- 
sign. The  buildings  of  the  plant, 
like  the  equipment,  have  been  re- 
modeled and  kept  up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  Modern  systems  of 
ventilation,  lighting  and  heating  in- 
sure the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
operative.  Sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains supplied  with  pure  running 
water  from  an  artesian  well,  fur- 
nish throughout  the  mills  a  complete 
water  supply  and  are  an  added 
safeguard  to  the  hcallh  of  the  op- 
eratives. 

The  entire  plant  is  kept  in  a  spot- 
less manner,  dirt  and  hlth  are  un- 
known. Indeed,  no  section  of  Bur- 
lington is  cleaner  or  better  kept 
than  that  in  which  the  Aurora  Mills 
and  mill  village  are  situated. 

The  workers  in  Aurora  Mills  live 
in  the  neat,  pretty  homes  that  have 
been  provided  by  the  company  for 
ils  cmpinyci's.  Tlu'rc  are  something 
liki-  (111:'  liiinilri'd  nf  Ihese  houses. 
All  i!i-('  lo'|)l    in  guild  I'opair  and  an' 


comfortable  and  convenient. 

Pure  artesian  water  is  supplied 
these  homes,  septic  sewage  dispos- 
al outfits  have  been  placed  on  the 
premises  and  everything  is  most 
sanitary  both  inside  and  out  of  the 
houses.  Front  and  back  yards, 
streets  and  alleys  all  demonstrate 
the  civic  pride  manifested  by  the 
mill  people  in  making  their  village 
a  model  of  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion. Each  cottage  or  house  has 
ample  space  for  flowers  and  gar- 
dens, shade  trees  have  been  planted 
along  the  streets,  all  of  which  lend 
an  air  of  peace  and  contentment  to 
the  village. 

Being  located  in  the  central  sec- 
tion of  Burlington,  the  Aurora 
Mills  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  schools  and  churches  for 
their  operatives  and  their  families. 
Burlington  is  possessed  of  one  of 
the  best  systems  of  graded  schools  in 
the  state,  to  say  nothing  of  its  insti- 
tutions of  high  learning.  Chil- 
dren from  the  Aurora  Mills  village 
have  free  and  equal  access  t(j  all 
these  schools  and  nowhere  could  one 
find  better  educational  advantages. 

In  the  way  of  religious  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  the  people 
of  the  mills  are  well  cared  for. 
Splendid  edifices  throughout  the 
city  are  cordial  in  their  welcome  to 
these  people.  Many  of  the  opera- 
tives are  active  in  the  affairs  of 
flu^  churches  whei-i'  lliry  wnrsliip. 
Amusements  and 
other  advantages 
for  culture  and 
improvement  are 
within  easy  reach 
of   the   village. 


In  regard  to  welfare  work  and  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  conditions  of 
labor  Lawrence  S.  Holt  stands  out 
prominently,  being  among  the  first 
cotton  manufacturers  in  the  South 
to  pay  wages  wholly  in  money  and 
iKit  in  trade  checks  and  store  ac- 
counts. Mr.  Holt  is  also  a  pioneer 
in  reducing  hours  of  labor  and  the 
instigator  of  many  other  reforms. 

The  operatives  employed  in  these 
mills  are  a  fine  lot  of  citizens,  loyal 
and  industrious.  Many  of  them  are 
saving  out  of  their  generous  wages 
and  have  nice  savings  accounts. 
The  management  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  their  operatives  stay  with 
Ihem,  having  no  desire  to  make  a 
change.  It  has  always  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  mills  to  fill  the  more  re- 
sponsible positions  with  men  in  the 
mills  who  have  worked  themselves 
up  from  the  ranks.  Every  operative 
knows  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  promotion  for 
him  if  he  is  sufficiently  ambitious 
to  climb  up.  A  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  management  and  to  their  mills 
is  characteristic  of  the  operatives 
at  Aurora  Mills.  For  three  genera- 
tions the  Holts  of  Alamance  County 
and  their  employees  have  worked 
together,  maintaining  toward  each 
olher  a  beautiful  spirit  of  justice 
and  fair  play  that  is  not  always 
f'nund  in  every  industrial  commu- 
nily. 

.\n   iidi'Ti'sl  ing   fealui-o  nl'  tin'  pi'ii- 


gressive  ideas  of  the  management 
at  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  group  insurance  poli- 
cies. The  company  carries  insur- 
ance on  the  employee  without  any 
cost  whatever  to  them.  These  poli- 
cies run  from  $300  to  $1,000  each, 
the  amount  being  based  upon  the 
length  of  time  the  operative  has 
been  with  the  mills. 

Welfare  work  and  assistance  to 
employees  at  the  Aurora  Cotton 
Mills  has  been  along  practical  lines 
with  regard  to  the  pecular  needs 
and  benefits  to  the  people  rather 
than  toward  advertising  the  mills 
and  their  owners.  The  employees 
are  not  considered  or  treated  as  ob- 
jects of  indiscriminate  charity,  but 
as  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
citizens. 

Lawrence  S.  Holt  &  Sons  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  Aurora  Cotton  IMills. 
Eugene  Holt  is  the  active  head  of 
its  affairs,  being  general  manager; 
Charles  Foster  is  superintendent. 
Lawrence  S.  Holt  &  Sons  have  other 
industrial  interests  in  the  state, 
among  which  are  the  Gem  Cotton 
Mills,   of  Gibsonville,   N.  C. 

Three  generations  of  Holts  have 
engaged  steadily  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  fabrics  and  wherever  a 
Holt  industry  is  found,  there  will 
be  found  frequent  instances  where 
operatives  for  three  generations 
have  been  employed  steadily  by  the 
same  mills. 


^^. 
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Russell  Manufacturing  Company 


RUSSELL  MILLS,  ALEXANDER  CITY,  ALA. 


Tlic  Russell  group  of  mills  is  lo- 
cated at  Alexander  City,  Ala.,  on  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 

The  Russell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Mill  No.  1;  Bettie  Francis 
Mill,  Mill  No.  2;  Roberta  Mill,  Mill 
No.  3,  comprise  the  mills  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Russell  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  combined 
capital  stock  of  these  mills  is  $1,- 
400,000.00.  There  are  35,976  spin- 
dles and  70  knitting  machines  com- 
prised in  the  equipment.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  operatives  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  and  ladies  cot- 
ton knit  underwear  and  high  grade 
yarns  are  manufactured.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  product  manufactured  is 
very  superior,  the  goods  are  quite 
popular  with  the  trade  and  there  is 
always  a  steady  demand  for  them  in 
the  markets. 

An  unusual  feature  of  these  mills 
is  that  they  purchase  the  raw  cot- 
ton, spin  the  yarn,  bleach  them  and 
knit  the  underwear  all  ready  for 
the  market  in  their  own  factories. 
About  GO  bales  of  cotton  are  con- 
sumed daily  and  more  than  2,000 
dozen  complelcd  garments  are  turn- 
ed out  daily. 

The  Russell  Mills  were  established 
in  1902  by  Benjamin  Russell,  presi- 
dent, and  T.  C.  Russell,  treasurer. 
The  Russells  are  known  throughout 


Ihe  South  as  being  men  of  line  bus- 
iness judgment  and  broad,  liberal 
policies,  whose  progressive  ideas 
have  placed  them  among  the  best 
known  cotton  mill  men  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  untiring  efforts  and 
splendid  ability  has  resulted  in  a 
magnificent  industrial  plant  that  is 
constantly  growing  and  expanding. 
They  are  big-hearted  humanitarians 
intensely  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment and  advancement  of  their  op- 
eratives. They  appreciate  the 
skilled  operative,  encourage  those 
who  are  ambitious  and  advance 
them  as  rapidly  as  their  ability  will 
mei'it,  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
better  wages.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  educated  operative  is 
by  far  the  most  efficient  and  with 
this  idea  in  their  minds  the  Rus- 
sells bend  their  every  effort  to  have 
the  young  people  of  their  mill  com- 
munity well  educated.  A  splendid 
brick  schoolhouse,  modern  in  every 
respect,  both  as  to  construction  and 
equipment,  offers  exceptionally  good 
educational  advantages  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village.  Three  teachers 
are  employed  and  paid  by  the  man- 
agement. The  150  children  who  at- 
tend the  mill  school  regularly  are 
instructed  up  through  the  seventh 
grade,  after  which  they  are  sent  to 
the  high  school  of  Alexander  City  to 


complele  I  heir  education.  A  large 
number  of  (hem  do  go  through  high 
school  and  then  return  to  the 
mills.  The  Russells  insist  that  the 
village  children  must  have  the  full 
nine  months'  schooling  before  they 
will  allow  them  to  work  in  the  mills. 
Those  young  people  who  return  b') 
work  in  the  mills  after  completing 
their  education  do  not  take  long  to 
fit  themselves  for  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  trust. 

The  Russells  have  a  very  fine  pol- 
icy with  the  employment  of  their 
help.  In  no  instance  will  they  take 
operatives  from  other  cotton  mills. 
Their  workers  come  direct  from 
th%  surrounding  country  to  the 
mills,  the  management  trains  them 
in  the  work  and  pay  them  good 
wages.  They  boast  that  their  oper- 
atives never  leave  them  because 
they  treat  them  right.  A  large 
number  of  the  operatives  have  been 
with  the  mills  since  they  started. 
They  take  as  much  pride  in  the 
mills  as  if  they  owned  them  out- 
right. Fifty  of  them  own  their 
homes  near  the  mills,  fully  60  per 
cent  are  saving  money  and  about 
10  per  cent  own  other  property. 
This  in  itself  certainly  is  direct  evi- 
dence that  they  do  like  the  way 
they  are  treated  and  are  not  anx- 
ious to  leave  them. 


Now\  as  In  the  working  conditions 
in  the  mills,  they  are  made  as 
healthful  and  pleasant  as  possible 
for  the  operatives.  Modern  in  con- 
struction, they  have  excellent  sys- 
tems for  lighting,  heating,  ventilate 
ing,  etc.  And  they  are  so  clean  in- 
side that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
dirt  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
,  )peratives  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  that  per- 
vades the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
plant  and  they,  too,  are  neat  and 
clean  in  their  personal  appearance, 
and  their  bright  faces  and  strong 
bodies  are  proof  positive  that  they 
do  not  spend  their  working  hours 
in  ill-ventilated,  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings. 

A  noteworthy  idea  of  the  manage- 
ment in  dealing  with  its  help  is 
that  they  insure  every  one  of  their 
employees.  This  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  employee  in  case  of  accident, 
illness  or  death. 

The  mill  village  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  rolling  location  with 
good  drainage.  The  streets  are 
graded  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
pavements,  are  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  village  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  pure  artesian  water 
from  the  mills'  own  wells,  pumped 
constantly,  is  piped  over  the  en- 
lire  place.    A  great  deal  of  care  and 
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Russell  Manufacturing  Company 
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thought  was  expended  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  mill  community,  the 
management  being  anxious  to  make 
the  surroundings  as  attractive  as 
possible  for  their  people.  The  homes 
consist  of  neat,  pretty  cottages  of 
from  three  to  six  rooms,  all  well 
painted,  comfortable  and  conven- 
ient, with  water,  electric  lights  and 
sewerage.  The  beauty  of  these  cot- 
tages has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  planting  of  flowers  and  vines. 
All  of  them  have  nice  fruit  trees 
and  ample  space  for  gardens.  The 
mill  families  appreciate  all  this  and 
take  a  great  interest  in  keeping 
their  premises  in  a  sanitary,  neat, 
clean  manner. 

The  company  has  looked  after 
the  spiritual  side  of  life  in  the  com- 
munity by  erecting  a  modern  house 
of  worship.  The  building  is  strong 
and  substantial,  being  built  of  brick 
and  would  do  justice  to  a  good-siz- 
ed town.  The  church  is  maintained 
by  the  mills.  There  is  a  large  Sun- 
day school  in  connection  with  the 
church  which  attracts  the  children 
and  young  people  and  is  exerting  a 
splendid  influence  over  their  lives. 
A  well  established  library  which  has 
been  built  and  fdled  with  all  sorts 
of  books  of  reference,  science,  pop- 
ular fiction,  current  magazines,  etc., 
is  proving  of  great  value,  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  the  mill  operatives.  The 
reading  rooms  enable  them  to  keep 
in  touch  with  topics  of  the  day 
where  if  they  had  to  purchase  the 
magazines  out  of  their  own  pockets 
very  few  of  them  would  care  to  do 


Playgrounds  and  parks  not  only 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage but  are  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  health-giving  exercise  to  the  lit- 
tle children  who  revel  in  the  joys 
of  the  modern  play  equipment  to 
be  found  on  the  playgrounds. 

The  management  now  has  under 
consideration  the  erection  of  a  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  the  village  and  the  mat- 
ter is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
men  and  boys  of  the  village.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fine  results  that 
will  come  from  such  an  institution. 
Men  and  boys  who  now  spend  their 
idle  moments  in  sitting  or  standing 
around  in  groups  whittling  and  tell- 


ing stories  that  are  not  always  just 
as  refined  as  they  might  be,  will  be 
glad  to  use  their  spare  time  in 
physical  exercises  and  games  that 
will  mean  so  much  in  the  way  of 
health.  The  shower  baths  and  the 
swimming  pools  as  well  as  the  read- 
ing rooms  and  lectures  will  also 
prove  great  drawing  cards. 

Another  progressive  idea  of  the 
Russell  mills  is  the  building  of  a 
modernly  equipped  hospital.  The 
site  has  already  been  purchased  and 
it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before 
the  erection  of  the  building  will 
be  started. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  people 
are  loyal  and  proud  of  their  mills. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL    BUILDING 


The  owners  know  the  appreciation 
that  is  felt  by  the  operatives  of 
their  efforts  to  help  them  to  rise 
to  a  higher  way  of  living  and  to 
help  them  to  become  better  men 
and  women  and  consequently  bet- 
ter citizens.  There  is  a  very  cor- 
dial feeling  of  mutual  interest  ex- 
isting at  the  Russell  Manufacturmg 
Company.  Labor  problems  are  un- 
known and  whenever  any  question 
does  arise  the  operatives  feel  free 
to  discuss  them  with  the  manage- 
ment. 

Some  60  odd  men  from  these 
mills  served  their  country  in  a 
faithful,  loyal  manner  and  several 
were  decorated  for  bravery.  These 
have  practically  all  returned  and 
are  back  at  their  work,  seemingly 
contented  and  glad  to  settle  down. 

The  success  that  has  always  at- 
tended the  operation  of  the  liussell 
Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
made  possible  because  the  products 
nf  the  mills  is  backed  by  an  organ- 
ization of  eft'icient  executives  and 
skilled  workers.  From  the  lowest 
lo  the  highest  they  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  keeping  up  the  com- 
|)any's  reputation,  and  realize  that 
lliis  reputation  is  achieved  by  co- 
nrdinaled  effort  on  the  part  of  all. 
Kach  of  them  has  shown  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  loyalty  that  has 
resulted  in  molding  the  human  ele- 
ment into  a  smooth  working  ma- 
chine. It  is  through  such  harmony 
between  (he  mill  otTicers  and  the 
employees  I  hat  such  fine  results 
have  been  attained. 
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Revolution  Cotton  Mills 


(Above)    LODGE   HALL.      (Upper   Right)    V!NE   STREET. 
RESTING    PLACE    IN    THE   VILLAGE. 


(Lower   Right)    A 


REVOLUTION   COTTON   MILLS 

('ottoii   Flannels 
Grt'cnsboro,  N.  C  . 
MILL: 

71,000  Spindles 
2,050  Looms 
120,000  yards   daily 
500  HOMES 
Every  home  supplied  with: 

Artesian  water  and  electric  lights 

beautiful  shade  trees 

green  lawns 

flowers  and  gardens 
Employees  have  aceess  to: 
Graduate  nurse 

welfare  worker  and  physicians 
kindergarten  and  grammar  school 


High  school  in  vicinity 
Public  Cannery 
Five  Churches 
Play  grounds  and  parks 
15-min.  car  schedule  to  city 
Public  buildings  for  social  life 
Best  lodge  hall  in  state 
Five  fraternal  orders 
Workers  Get: 
highest  wages  and  largest  bonuses 
best  treatment 
healthy  surroundings 
free  ice  for  home 
fuel  below  cost 

prize  for  best  lawns  and  gardens 
free  dental  work  for  children 
free  pens  for  hogs 
free  pastures  for  cattle 


Greenwood  Cotton  Mills 


(1)  SCHOOL  BUILT  BY  GREENWOOD  COTTON   MILL,  GREENWOOD,  S.  C  .;    (2)    PAVILION    AND   SKATING    RINK;    (3),    (4)    AND    (5)    OPERATIVES' 

HOUSES 
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EMPLOYEES  OF  UNION  COTTON   MILLS,  MAIDEN,  N.  C. 


Maiden,  N.  C,  is  a  prosperous  lit- 
tle town  on  the  G.  &  N.  W.  railway, 
not  many  miles  removed  from  the 
progressive  city  of  Charlotte,  N.  G. 
Maiden  is  an  ideal  location  for  in- 
dustrial plants  and  boasts  of  sev- 
eral thriving  enterprises,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  Union  Cotton 
Mills. 

These  mills  were  established  in 
1892,  they  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$248,000.00,  and  the  officers  of  the 
organization  are:  D.  F.  Propst, 
president;  Geo.  W.  Rabb,  vice  presi- 
dent; P.  0.  Costner,  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  general  manager,  with  C. 
E.  Stratford,  superintendent.  These 
gentlemen  are  all  well  known  in  the 
textile  world  for  their  progressive 
ideas  and  energy  and  ability.  Their 
mills  are  operated  along  broad  lib- 
eral lines.  They  believe  in  giving 
their  help  every  possible  encourage- 
ment and  advantage.  Mr.  Costner 
has  a  very  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  operatives  and  he  has 
an  able  assistant  in  carrying  out  his 
ideas,  in  G.  E.  Stratford,  superin- 
tendent, who  is  not  only  an  expert 
cotton  mill  man,  but  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  kindly  tact  and  a  genial 
manner  that  makes  him  popular 
with  both  officials  and  operatives. 
Mr.  Stratford  has  been  with  the 
mills  only  a  short  time  but  under 


his  careful,  watchful  direction  they 
have  done  better  work,  more  effi- 
cient, and  a  larger  amount  than  ever 
before  in  their  history.  Mr.  Strat- 
ford understands  his  employees,  be- 
ing a  fine  judge  of  human  nature; 
they  realize  that  he  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  their  welfare  and  are 
anxious  to  show  their  appreciation 
by  rendering  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  the  mills,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  product  and  keeping  up 
a  high  standard  of  quality.  Warps, 
tubes  and  skeins  are  manufactured. 

The  buildings  of  the  Union  Cot- 
ton Mills  are  of  standard  mill  con- 
struction, built  of  brick,  one  story, 
450x75  feet  and  with  very  high 
ceilings,  thus  insuring  fine  ventila- 
tion at  all  times.  The  picker  room 
and  engine  room  and  machine  shop 
are  separate  from  the  balance  of 
the  mill.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  mill  has  been  kept  up-to-date 
and  modern  by  replacement  and 
continued  improvements.  The  sys- 
tems of  lighting  and  ventilating  are 
(if  the  best  type.  An  excellent  hu- 
midifying system  keeps  the  right 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
prevents  particles  of  lint  from  fly- 
ing around.  The  equipment  consists 
of  10,700  producing  spindles  which 
are  driven  by  electricity. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  lo  make 


working  conditions  most  sanitary, 
healthful  and  comfortable  for  the 
operatives.  Notice  the  cut  contain- 
ing pictures  of  the  employees  and  I 
think  the  reader  will  agree  that  no 
better  evidence  could  be  had  of 
their  healthy,  happy  condition  than 
is  given  in  their  bright,  intelligent 
faces,  and  their  well  dressed,  well 
nourished  bodies.  They  certainly 
are  a  direct  refutation  of  the  sen- 
sational falsehoods  that  have  been 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  coun- 
try about  the  poor,  down-trodden, 
slave  driven  factory  hands  that 
work  in  cotton  mills. 

There  are  225  persons  employed 
in  the  mills,  the  management  have 
provided  32  neat  frame  houses  of 
from  5  to  7  rooms,  one  and  two  sto- 
ries, of  modern  architecture,  which 
are  neatly  painted  inside  and  out 
and  kept  in  first  class  repair.  The 
mill  village  is  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Maiden,  and  nowhere  in  the  town 
will  one  find  cleaner,  more  sanitary 
sli'eets,  pavements  and  premises 
I  ban  those  of  the  Union  Cotton  Mills 
village.  The  houses  in  the  mill  vil- 
lage are  convenient  and  comfort- 
able, being  lighted  with  electricity 
and  having  septic  tanks  installed. 
The  water  supply  comes  from  wells. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  direct- 
ly in  Maiden   I  hi'  ehildi'en   from  the 


mills  are  entitled  to  all  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  town.  A 
cut  of  the  school  building  where 
the  children  attend,  shown  on  this 
page  givse  an  idea  of  the  modern 
progressiveness  of  the  town.  The 
mill  children  mix  and  mingle  freely 
with  those  of  the  other  residents  of 
Maiden  and  feel  no  embarrassment 
whatever,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  friction  among  them. 

The  people  from  the  village  at- 
tend religious  services  at  the  church 
of  their  choice  in  the  town.  Reform- 
ed Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist and  Lutheran  denominations  are 
represented.  There  is  always  a 
Sunday  school  in  connection  with 
every  church,  and  the  mill  people 
are  careful  to  see  that  their  chil- 
dren attend  regularly.  Cotton  mill 
operatives  are  naturally  very  earn- 
est and  zealous  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  are  generally  quite  active 
ill  church  affairs. 

The  mill  families  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  town  in  the  way  of 
amusements  and  other  advantages. 
The  excellent  wages  which  they 
make  places  them  in  a  position  to 
live  comfortably,  and  frequently 
Willi  many  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
times.  II  is  not  unusual  to  find  op- 
eralives  willi  nice  pianos  and  hand- 
siiiiie  victrolas. 
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Travora  Manufacturing  Co. 


The  Ti'a\iira  AJanul'acturing  (Idiii- 
pany  consists  nf  Ihroo  cotton  mills 
owned  and  opcralcd  by  the  White 
brothers,  of  Graham,  N.  C.  The  offi- 
cers are:  J.  Harvey  White,  presi- 
dent; W.  N.  Carhon,  vice  president, 
and  W.  E.  White,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Two  of  these  mills  are 
within  the  city  limits  of  Graham,  a 
thriving-  little  city  of  3,500  people 
on  the  Southern  railway  between 
Greensboro  and  Raleigh.  The  third 
mill  is  located  at  Trollinwood,  a 
small  town,  three  miles  distant. 

Travora  Manufacturing  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1901  and  the 
first  mill  was  opened  at  Graham  in 
the  spring  of  1912  as  a  waste  fac- 
tory. A  few  years  later  a  second 
mill  was  opened  near  the  first.  In 
1912  the  Trollinwood  mill  was  bought. 
In  1914  the  new  machinery  for  card- 
ing and  spinning  was  put  in  at  the 
main   mill. 

The  spirit  between  the  owners  and 
operatives  is  almost  ideal.  Many 
of  the  workmen  have  grown  up  in 
Graham  with  the  mill  owners.  They 
were  and  are  still  "boys  together." 
They  went  to  the  same  public 
school,  the  same  churches  and  en- 
joyed much  the  same  community 
life.  As  they  grew  into  manhood 
some  went  into  the  offices  and  the 
others  into  the  operating  rooms. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Messrs. 
While    in    ideas    and    ideals    is    Mr. 
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S.  S.  Holt,  the  superintendent  of 
the  three  mills.  He  grew  up  with 
the  others,  starting  in  a  cotton  mill 
as  a  doffer  boy,  but  through  his 
inate  ability  and  stick-to-it-iveness 
has  arisen  to  his  executive  position. 

Any  noon  hour,  between  12  and  1, 
a  group  of  men  may  be  seen  sitting 
around  on  the  office  porch  discuss- 
ing topics  of  common  interest,  rang- 
ing from  the  next  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing trip  and  the  affairs  of  local  in- 
terest to  the  current  events  in  the 
world  at  large.  In  this  group,  some- 
times adroitly  leading  the  discus- 
sion to  worthwhile  topics,  will  be 
either  of  both  of  the  White  broth- 
ers, the  superintendent  and  other 
members  of  the  office  force. 

Aunt  Millie,  whose  picture  is 
printed  here,  is  in  reality  Miss 
Mildred  Elizabeth  Woods,  but  to  all 
the  Travora  commvmity  that  know 
her  she  is  "Aunt  Millie."  Aunt  Mil- 
lie was  born  in  1843,  began  work 
in  I  ho  Orange  Cotton  Mill  at  the  age 
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of  12.  From  then  until  now  she 
has  only  been  off  the  pay  roll  a 
few  consecutive  months.  In  1871, 
when  Mr.  Edwin  Holt,  grandfather 
of  the  Messrs.  White,  bought  the 
Taxpahow  Mill,  she  was  then  em- 
ployed there.  Later  she  worked 
under  Captain  White,  the  father  of 
her  present  employer,  at  the  same 
mill.  She  knew  "Harvey"  and  "Will" 
as  little  boys,  helped  look  after  them 
and,  as  she  says,  "pulled  them  out  of 
Haw  river  many  a  time."  She  came 
to  Travora  in  1903  and  has  been 
here  ever  since,  in  the  later  years 
just  doing  some  light  job  that  may 
be  found  for  her.  She  proudly 
claims  $300  in  Liberty  Bonds,  $237 
in  the  bank,  and  $25  at  home  and 
$10  in  her  pocket.  She  says  that 
"Harvey"  and  "Will"  are  the  best 
men  in  the  world  and  certainly  her 
best  friends.  When  questioned  as 
to  the  prospect  of  her  leaving  her 
present  employers  she  said,  "Yes. 
r  a-goin'  to  leave  soon — a-goin'  on 
a  long  journey  and  I  ain't  a-comin' 
liack."  "But  Aunt  Millie,  you'll  be 
waiting  on  Jordan's  bank  for  us, 
won't  you?"  questioned  Mr.  Will 
White.  "Yes,  an'  I'll  pull  you  out 
of  the  river  for  the  last  time,  an'  I 
hope  I  get  you  out  on  the  right 
side." 

With  such  a  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship between  owner  and  operator 
and  being  in  such  a  pleasant  com- 
munity at  the  operators  do,  an  ob- 
server hardly  sees  the  need  of  ex- 
tensive social  work,  but  the  Tra- 
vora Manufacturing  Company  is  not 
to  be  left  behind  in  this  good  work. 
In  October  a  trained  worker  was 
employed  by  the  company  to  give 
her  whole  time  to  these  two  mill 
communities  at  Graham  and  at  Trol- 


inwood.  Sjico  that  time  a  commu- 
nity house,  containing  a  large  gen- 
eral club  room,  a  domestic  science 
room  and  an  office,  has  been  put  in 
shape  and  furnished  at  Graham. 
Five  clubs  and  classes  have  been  or- 
ganized along  practical,  educational, 
social  and  religious  lines,  attempting 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  ages.  At 
Trolling  wood  a  Sunday  school  is 
nourishing  and  two  night  clubs 
have  been  recently  opened.  In 
both  communities  there  is  in  circu- 
lation a  traveling  library  secured 
from  the  state  library  commissioner 
at  Raleigh.  Interest  and  response 
in  this  welfare  work  from  both  the 
owners  and  operatives  has  been  very 
gratifying. 

The  development  of  the  Southern 
textile  industry  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  class  of  people  who 
work  in  the  mills,  of  real  American 
stock,  untouched  by  radical  beliefs, 
they  have  lived  up  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  South.  They  have 
responded  to  good  treatment  by 
showing  their  loyalty  and  faithful- 
ness and  by  taking  a  real  pride  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  South's 
greatest    industry 
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Caswell  Cotton  Mill  Company 


CASWELL  COTTON    MILL,    KINSTON,    N.   C. 


Kiiistoii,  North  Carolina,  is  a 
lliriviiig  little  town  with  line  Lrans- 
ijortation  facilities,  being  located  on 
the  Norfolk  Southern  and  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railways.  It  also  has 
beautiful  scenery,  fine  climate,  and 
pure  water,  and  its  citizens  have  lots 
of  energy  and  push.  Several  cotton 
mill  industries  are  located  at  Kin- 
ston,  prominent  among  them  being 
the  Caswell  Cotton  Mills.  Prosper- 
ous and  progressive,  these  mills  are 
owned  and  operated  by  local  men 
and  naturally  Kinston  feels  a  dis- 
tinct pride  in  the  industry  since  it 
is  home  capital  and  home  executive 
ability  and  energy  that  has  made  it 
so  successful. 

The  Caswell  Mill  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.  It  was  founded 
in  1907.  J.  E.  Hood  is  president;  F. 
C.  Dunn,  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer; W.  D.  LeRoque,  secretary,  and 
N.  B.  Hill,  superintendent.  These 
men  are  all  well  known  and  promi- 
nent in  the  business  affairs  of  Kin- 
ston, level  headed  men  of  fine  .judg- 
ment and  good  sound  business  sense. 
They  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  at  the  mills  and  use  fine 
liberal  policies  in  dealing  with  fhoir 
help. 

The  buildings  are  of  modern  mill 
construction,  brick,  two  story.  Both 
inside  and  out  the  plant  is  kept  ex- 
copdingly  cloan,  in  fact  the  manage- 


iiiL'iu.  pndo  tliiiieslvcs  uii  (he  neat 
sanitary  manner  m  which  everything 
is  run.  Careful  consideration  has 
been  given  to  working  conditions, 
the  very  best  systems  for  humidify- 
ing, ventilating,  and  heating  have 
been  installed,  pure  artesian  water 
has  been  piped  over  the  mills  and 
through  the  village.  The  equipment 
consists  of  16,200  spindles  which  arc 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  yarns.  This  machinery  is 
modern    and    up-to-date. 

One  hundred  and  forty  operatives 
are  employed  in  the  mills.  These 
people  came  to  the  mills  from  the 
country  and  have  i-eceived  their 
training  in  the  factory  under  the 
kindly  instruction  and  direction  of 
the  superintendent  and  heads  of  the 
departments.  The  Caswell  manage- 
ment boasts  of  the  fine  lot  of  people 
who  work  in  their  mills.  When  they 
first  came  to  the  mills  they  were 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  proud  and 
sensitive,  but  they  were  very  apt. 
Coming  from  a  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
strain  it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
catch  on  to  the  ways  of  the  com- 
munity and  today  they  are  a  thrifty, 
high  class  of  citizens,  .sober,  steady 
and  industrious,  some  of  them  own 
thir  homes,  and  fully  7.5  per  cent 
of  them  are  saving  money,  flood 
wages  are  paid  them  and  the  man- 
agement  helps   them    in    every   way 


pussiijic  to  i'C(.iuce  tiie  cost  oi  iiViiig. 

lue  mm  vuiage,  ifii  whicjii  the 
iirauagenient  have  built  thirty-two 
nice  frame  cottages  of  imoderu  de- 
sign, IS  a  most  attractive  place.  The 
services  of  a  landscape  architect 
have  been  employed  to  lay  olf  and 
beautify  the  grounas,  hundreds  of 
shade  trees  were  planted  along  the 
well  kept  streets  ana  around  the 
nicely  painted  cottages,  and  several 
hundred  shrubs  and  thousands  of 
liedge  plants  lend  their  assistance 
to  make  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage and  mill  premises  a  most  beau- 
tiful, park  like  place,  and  certainly 
a  very  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
live.  The  management  is  very  proud 
of  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Stiles  of  the  United  States  Health 
Department,  who  is  noted  for  his  dis- 
covery of  the  hook  worm.  While 
on  an  extensive  trip  of  investigatiion 
and  research  in  the  South  Dr.  Stiles 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Caswell  Mills  and 
mill  village  and  his  report  stated 
that  this  village  came  nearer  being 
"Spotless  Town"  than  any  place  he 
had  found. 

The  neat  cottages  are  convenient- 
ly and  comfortably  arranged,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  all  conveni- 
ences of  the  town,  such  as  lights, 
pure  artesian  water,  baths,  sewer- 
age, etc.  The  windows  and  doors 
ore   lhornu"Iily  sci'eened  so  there  is 


no  danger  of  infection  from  files 
and  ni'osquitoes.  There  is  a  nominal 
sum  charged  the  operatives  for  the 
houses,  and  the  management  re- 
quire them  to  keep  up  repairs  such 
as  replacing  torn  screens  and  broken 
windows.  This  method  is  used  in 
order  to  inculcate  a  certain  amount 
of  respect  for  property.  As  in  most 
mill  communities,  there  is  ample 
space  around  the  cottages  for  the 
growing  of  vegetables  and  fiowers, 
each  cottage  has  a  pretty  hedge  m 
front,  and  the  lawns  are  kept  green 
and  pretty. 

The  people  are  learning  to  spend 
their  money  to  better  advantage, 
they  dress  better  and  live  more  com- 
fortably in  their  homes,  frequently 
pianos  and  victrolas  are  found  which 
are  evidence  of  the  growth  of  re- 
finement and  culture  that  is  being 
manifested  in  the  home  life.  Some 
of  them  own  automobiles  and  other 
luxuries. 

The  operatiives  have  all  the  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  offered  by 
such  a  progressive  little  city  as 
Kinston.  They  feel  no  embarrass- 
ment whatever  in  mixing  with  the 
other  residents  of  the  town.  Thev 
attend  the  same  churches,  w^"'-  -■ 
the  same  Sunday  schools,  and  are 
very  active  in  all  relisinus  ntTiir-\ 
There  is  no  friction  between  the  nv'll 
people   and  other  res'denls. 
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Southern  Novelty  Company 


SOUTHERN   NOVELTY  COMPANY,   HARTSVILLE,  S.  C. 


I'lii'  prDsijcruus  liltle  city  ol' 
Hartsville,  S.  C,  claims  a  unique 
industry  in  the  Soul  hern  Novelty 
Company,  which  is  located  there. 
Very  few  such  factories  are  to  be 
found  in  the  South.  This  company 
manufactures  paper,  textile  cones 
and  tubes.  Their  chief  production 
is  spiral  wound  straw  board  tubes 
that  are  liked  by  the  cotton  mills 
because  of  their  strength,  accu- 
racy and  economical  use.  They  are 
advertised  as  "A  Perfect  Product  of 
Skill,   Foresight  and   Conscience." 

Like  all  well  advertised  articles 
the  paper  tubes  of  the  Southern 
Novelty  Company  needed  a  trade 
mark  and  was  given  one  by  combin- 
ing the  first  letters  of  each  word  in 
the  company  title  into  "Sonoco."  To 
this  trade  mark  they  also  added  the 
words  "Yarnsaver"  and  "True 
Standard"  according  to  the  kind  of 
tubes. 

The  officers  of  the  Southern  Nov- 
elty Company  are  men  of  broad 
ideas,  progressive  and  wide  awake, 
keenly  alive  to  the  present  day  la- 
bor situation  and  very  democratic 
in  their  dealings  with  their  help.  C. 
W.  Coker  is  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  company;  C.  K.  Dunlap,  sec- 
retary; C.  H.  Campbell,  superintend- 
-^nt.  and  .T.  B.  Gilbert,  sales  manager. 

Thei'o  are  17.5  operatives  employ- 
1  il  >i  the  Southern  Novelty  factory. 
A  \"^  ■  iKractive  little  village,  beau- 
I'i'ii'l  c^nan  and  sanitary,  is  in 
i-l(W(>  nrox'mity  to  the  mill.  The 
■■(irii-i"nv  have  built  about  40  cot- 
'     ■  "    nrfistic   in  design,  painted  in 


pleasing  eiilors,  plastered  and  nice 
wmiilwork  inside,  convenient  and 
cnnifortable.  Equipped  with  elec- 
Iric  lights  and  water,  as  well  as  sew- 
erage. Everywhere  there  are  nice 
shade  trees,  pretty  lawns  and  beau- 
tiful bright  flowers  which  show  a 
taste  for  the  aesthetic  in  the  opera- 
tives and  their  families.  A  number 
of  the  operatives  have  homes  of 
their  own. 

These  operatives  are  industrious, 
intelligent  and  well  dressed.  They 
make  good  wages  and  many  of  them 
have  nice  savings  accounts,  about  10 
per  cent  have  property.  In  their 
homes  they  live  very  comfortably. 
TlKn-  are  instructed  in  laws  of 
hygiene  andare  taught  how  to  keep 
their  homes  and  premises  in  a  clean 


sanitary  manner.  Indeed  I  hey  man- 
ifest a  great  deal  of  civic  pride  in 
the  appearance  of  their  homes  and 
the  village. 

The  management  retains  the  serv- 
ices of  a  trained  nurse  who  looks 
after  the  health  of  the  community, 
she  also  has  charge  of  the  walfare 
work  of  the  village.  An  attractive 
Community  House  is  the  center  of 
social  activities  in  the  village.  Her 
efforts  in  this  line  have  met  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

A  nursery  where  the  little  ones 
of  those  mothers  who  And  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  factory  to  work, 
is  a  feature  of  welfare  work  that, 
has  proven  a  blessing  to  the  par- 
ents. This  nursery  is  well  equip- 
ped and  the  little  ones  are  so  well 
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cared  for  that  they  never  cry  ex- 
cept when  it  is  time  to  go  home. 

Another  progressive  idea  of  the 
management  is  the  adoption  of  the 
Group  Insurance  plan  whereby  ev- 
ery operative  has  his  or  her  life  in- 
sured at  the  cost  of  the  company. 
The  amount  of  the  policy  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  time  the  person  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

A  pretty,  homelike  rest  room  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
women  and  girls  in  the  factory. 
Such  attractive  places  as  this  rest 
room  have  a  fine  influence  on  the 
women  workers,  aside  from  giving 
them  a  pleasant  place  to  while  an 
idle  hour.  Never  was  there  a  girl 
who  did  not  love  pretty  things  and 
they  are  always  anxious  to  improve 
their  homes  and  make  them  pret- 
tier. 

A  swimming  pool  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  management  which  is 
most  popular  with  the  employees 
and  their  families.  There  is  a 
beautiful  lake  very  near  the  mill 
with  boats  and  boating  is  a  favorite 
sport. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  in 
Hartsville  the  operatives  have  the 
privileges  of  all  advantages  offered 
in  the  way  of  education,  churches, 
theaters,  libraries,  etc. 

The  Southern  Novelty  Company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  .$200,000.00,  all 
local  ownership,  and  from  the  time 
the  plant  started  it  has  met  with 
success.  Working  conditions  are  all 
that  could  be  desired  and  the  opera- 
tives are  contented  and  happy. 
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Deep  River  Mills,  Inc. 


VIEWS  OF   DEEP   RIVER    MILLS,   RANDLEMAN,   N.  C-,  WITH   CHURCHES,    SCHOOLS  AND  STREETS 


The  Deep  River  Mills,  located  at 
Randleman,  N.  C,  were  founded  in 
1848,  and  were  in  the  ear-ly  part  of 
their  existence  called  the  Union 
Manufacturing  Company.  They 
changed  hands  some  years  later,  and 
became  known  as  the  Randelman 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  1911, 
the  company  was  again  re-organiz- 
ed, and  this  time  the  plant  was  giv- 
en the  name  which  it  now  bears, 
the  Deep  River  Mills.  This  plant 
has  a  capital  stock  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  plants  which 
were  formerly  known  as  thr-  Naomi 
Falls  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Randleman  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. The  buildings  owned  by  these 
mills  are  of  the  finest  mill  architec- 
ture, up-to-date,  and  are  construct- 
ed of  brick.  They  are  splendily 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  have  ev- 
ery sanitary  convenience.  In  fact, 
every  device  which  tends  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  op- 
eratives has  been  introduced  into 
the  plant.  The  machinery  is  run  by 
1,000  horsepower,  and  since  the  re- 
organization of  tho  company,  many 


thousands  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended on  improvements,  and  the 
newest  mill  equipments  installed. 

The  products  of  the  Deep  River 
Mills  are  export  drills,  plaids,  and 
seamless  bags,  which  are  famous 
everywhere.  They  are  of  the  best 
quality  of  workmanship,  and  "Ran- 
dleman Plaids"  are  famed  in  this 
and  foreign  countries  for  their 
beauty  of  color  and  design,  as  well 
as  workmanship.  The  plant  con- 
tains an  equipment  of  18,.320  spin- 
dles, and  878  looms. 

The  employees  of  the  Deep  River 
Mills  are,  for  the  most  part,  natives 
of  the  country  surroimding  Randle- 
man. When  they  first  came  to  the 
mills  they  were  poor,  and  had  had 
practically  no  opportunities  offered 
to  better  themselves  and  become 
educated  and  advanced.  They  were, 
of  course,  honest,  upright,  and  in- 
telligent, but  fortune  had  not  fa- 
vored them.  They  were  so  kindly 
treated  by  the  mill  owners,  how- 
ever, that  they  soon  began  to  re- 
spond to  this  treatment  and  im- 
prove themselves.  In  a  short  time, 
thoy  became  effioiont  in  I  ho  hi'isnrli 


of  work  they  had  chosen,  and  the 
more  they  improved,  the  more  earn- 
est became  their  desire  to  improve 
still  more.  Deep  River  Mills  have 
never  had  any  trouble  over  the  la- 
bor question  which  is  the  cause  of 
so  much  trouble  in  this  country  to- 
day, because  they  have  always  had 
the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  their 
employees  at  heart.  They  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  their  opera- 
tives from  the  very  beginning,  and 
have  always  been  eager  t(j  help 
them  in  any  way  possible.  This 
spirit  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
workers,  and  under  this  regime  of 
kindness  they  have  expanded  in 
thought,  idea  and  habit. 

The  mills  have  founded  a  pretty 
village  which  contains  170  cottages, 
of  from  four  to  six  rooms.  All  of 
these  cottagos  are  attractively  con- 
structed and  painted,  and  are  elec- 
trically lighted.  The  water  supply 
of  the  villages  comes  from  deep, 
pure  wells.  As  the  village  was 
founded  some  years  ago,  it  contains 
many  beautiful  shade  trees,  which 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  attractive  ap- 
Iicai'anrr'  of  Ihc  siiiTonndings. 


Till'  village  has  many  clubs, 
among  which  are  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Daughters  of  Lib- 
erty. The  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and 
other  fraternal  organizations  are 
represented  also. 

The  children  of  the  mill  employees 
attend  the  schools  of  Randleman, 
which  contain  eleven  grades,  and 
omi)loy  nine  efficient  teachers. 

TheDeep  River  Mills  have  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  J.  C.  Watkins,  pres- 
ident and  treasurer;  P.  C.  Story,  su- 
perintendent; R.  P.  Deal,  general 
manager.  These  men  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  in  which 
the  mills  are  located  at  heart,  and 
are  always  at  the  head  of  any 
movement  that  will  better  living 
condition  in  and  around  Randle- 
man. 

The  management  is  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  improvements  in 
the  village  at  the  present  time 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  the  operatives. 
Some  of  the  operatives  own  their 
homes  and  take  great  pride  in  im- 
proving them  and  making  them  as 
attrnctivr'  as  no^^ihlho. 
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Richmond  Hosiery  Mill 


A    LITTLE    RECREATION    AT    NOON 


PRIZE    WINNING     ECONOMIC    DISPLAY 


This  magnificeiiL  hosiery  plant, 
was  founded  in  1896  by  Garnett 
Andrews,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  at 
the  little  village  of  Rossville,  Ga., 
which  is  only  a  few  miles  South  of 
Chattanooga. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  is  there  to 
he  found  a  more  complete  hosiery 
plant,  where  everything  possible  for 
the  betterment  of  living  and  work- 
ing condifions  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  employees  receives  more 
careful  thought  and  consideration. 
The  plant  is  known  as  of  the  "Day- 
light" type.  There  are  veritable 
waus  of  windows  that  let  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  All  artifi- 
cial systems  of  heating,  lighting, 
ventilating  are  of  the  most  approved 
type.  There  are  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  sewerage,  and  everything 
kept  in  a  spotless  manner.  The 
spinning  mill  and  hosiei^  mill  are 
three  stories,  brick,  so  covered  with 
ivy  that  they  present    a    most    at- 


ti'acLive  and     picas. ag     ai.;^J-..'.,'.i  - .'. 

The  equipment  consists  of  1,1UU 
knitting  machines  which  are  driven 
by  electricity.  One  thousand  opera- 
tives are  employed  in  the  mill.  Card- 
ed yarns  and  seamless  hosiery  are 
manufactured. 

The  village  of  Rossville,  in  which 
the  mills  are  located,  has  two  ex- 
cellent grammar  schools  where  the 
children  of  mill  operatives  attend. 
The  mill  has  no  occasion  to  provide 
school  facilities  or  churches  as  the 
operatives  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  offered  by  the 
thriving  little  town  of  Rossville. 
Education  is  urged  upon  the  child- 
ren and  young  people  and  the  pa- 
rents see  to  it  that  their  children 
go   t(i   school  regularly. 

The  officers  of  the  Richmond 
Myitis  are:  Garnett  Andrews,  presi- 
dent ;  A.  W.  Ghambliss,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  J.  H.  Wilson,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  H. 
T.  Bryan,  Jr.,  superintendent. 


A  new  phase  of  keeping  operatives 
interested  in  their  work  is  the  sell- 
ing of  stock  to  those  who  wish  to 
invest  in  the  mills.  This  plan  is 
meeting  with  much  success. 

A  day  nursery,  complete  in  every 
appointment,  is  a  joy  to  the  little 
ones  and  a  boon  to  those  mothers 
who  find  employment  in  the  mills. 
A  hospital  connected  with  the  mill 
is  fully  equipped  for  performing  all 
sorts  of  minor  operations.  Miss 
Claudia  Dancaster  is  the  nurse  in 
charge.     Miss  Wilson  is  assistant. 

Most  of  the  welfare  work  is  car- 
ried on  through  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  that  have  been  ac- 
complished through  this  medium. 
There  are  clubs  for  mothers,  sew- 
ing clubs,  cooking  clubs,  domestic 
scionce  and  millinery  clubs,  and 
clubs  for  social  affairs.  An  Em- 
ploypos  Club  House  is  to  be  erected 
soon  at     an     approximate     cost    of 

$2.5.nno. 


iiio  null  has  branch  factories  at 
Jooyce,  boddy,  Daisy,  GrapeviUe, 
Charleston  and  Etowah,  Tenn.  All 
these  factories  are  run  on  the  same 
broad,  democratic  ideas,  and  all  are 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
community  work  is  the  publishing 
of  a  monthly  magazine,  called  "The 
Arrowhead."  It  is  published  by  and 
for  the  employees.  J.  A.  Crumley  is 
editor-in-chief.  This  little  publica- 
tion is  very  popular  with  the  em- 
ployees and  Mr.  Crumley  has  made 
it  a  marked  success. 

A  recent  issue  carried  a  story  en- 
titled "Our  Greatest  Hero,"  which  is 
the  story  of  Reidar  Waalor.  one  of 
the  Richmond  Hosiery  Mill  em- 
ployees, of  whom  the  entire  organi- 
zation are  exceedingly  proud.  As 
an  American  soldier  Mr.  Waaler  has 
won  the  French,  English  and  Amer- 
ican war  crosses,  and  has  been  pre- 
sented to  His  Maejsty,  the  King  of 
Norw-iv. 
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Shelby  Cotton  Mills 


SHELBY  COTTON   MILLS,  SHELBY,  N.  C. 


These  mills  were  founded  in  1906 
by  a  corporation  the  present  of1:"i- 
cers  of  which  are:  C.  C.  Blanton, 
president;  M.  N.  Hamrick,  vice  pres- 
ident; J.  C.  Smith,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  R.  T.  LeGrand  superin- 
tendent. The  capital  stock  is  $150,- 
000.00. 

The  buildings  are  of  modern  mill 
construction,  bright,  sunny  and  at- 
tractive both  on  the  inside  and  out. 
Due  consideration  has  been  given  to 
working  conditions  in  these  mills 
and  the  systems  of  ventilating,  hu- 
midifying and  heating  are  of  the 
most  approved  type.  The  equip- 
ment is  up-to-date  and  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  plant.  It  con- 
sists of  15,000  spindles  and  250  looms. 
These  are  driven  by  electricity  and 
300  operatives  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pajama  checks  and 
yarns. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  active  head  of 
these  mills.  He  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  sound  business  judg- 
ment and  a  good  financier.  Through 
his  efforts  the  mills  are  growing  and 
expanding  and  are  in  an  altogether 
prosperous  condition.  Mr.  LeGrande 
has  been  superintendent  of  these 
mills  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is 
a  well   versed    textile    man,    knows 


the  business  thoroughly,  handles 
his  employees  with  kindness  and 
tact. 

The  mills  own  a  tract  of  fifty 
acres  surrounding  the  plant  and  the 
village  has  a  most  desirable  loca- 
tion. Seventy-five  neat  cottages 
have  been  built.  They  are  neat  and 
attractive,  as  well  as  convenient  and 
comfortable.  Tliere  are  electric 
lights,  sewerage  and  water  works 
in  the  village  and  the  cottages  have 
these  modern  conveniences.  There 
is  ample  space  around  each  cottage 
for  gardening  and  raising  flower^. 
The  people  keep  their  homes  in  a 
clean,  sanitary  manner  and  take  a 
groat  deal  of  pride  in  the  appearance 
of  their  premises.  The  growing  of 
fine  vegetables  has  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  management  and 
they  have  established  an  up-to-date 
cannery  where  the  operatives  may 
take  their  surplus  vegetables  to  be 
canned  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert.  These  vegetables  have  prov- 
ed a  boon  to  the  busy  housekeeper 
during  the  winter  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pleasant  variety  that  is  enjoyed 
on  the  tables  at  a  time  when  fresh 
vegetables  are  so  hard  to  get  and 
canned  ones  are  so  expensive. 

In  the  way  of  educational  facili- 


ties the  children  of  the  mill  opera- 
tives enjoy  exceptional  advantages. 
The  management  has  built  a  school 
house  in  the  village  where  the 
younger  children  go  to  school.  Two 
teachers  are  employed  for  this 
school.  They  are  paid  by  the  mills 
supplemented  by  funds  from  the 
city.  The  older  children  go  to  the 
graded  schools  of  Shelby  which 
maintain  a  very  high  curriculum 
both  in  the  lower  grades  and  the 
high  school. 

The  mill  families  attend  religious 
services  in  the  churches  of  Shelby 
and  seem  perfectly  at  home  with 
the  other  members  of  the  congre- 
gations. Some  of  the  operatives 
fake  an  active  part  in  church  work. 
The  mills  maintain  a  good  Union 
Sunday  school  in  the  village  which 
is  well  attended  by  the  younger  ele- 
ment. Mill  people  are  inclined  to 
be  very  zealous  in  religious  affairs. 

In  the  way  of  amusements  and  in- 
tellectual advantages  the  village 
folks  have  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  town  of  Shelby.  There  are 
lectures,  concerts,  moving  pictures, 


etc.,  which  are  well  patronized.  The 
average  cotton  mill  operative  is  to- 
day in  a  position  to  indulge  in  such 
things.  They  are  paid  good  wages 
and  through  the  interest  of  the 
management  they  are  able  to  live 
far  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual. Their  houses  are  generally 
furnished  gratis,  or  certainly  at  a 
very  low  rental.  They  can  secure 
their  coal  at  actual  cost  to  the  mills, 
and  in  many  other  ways  they  are 
greatly  benefited  by  their  connection 
with   the   cotton  mills. 

An  annual  event  in  the  mill  village 
which  is  looked  forward  to  with 
great  pleasure  by  all  the  commu- 
nity, and  is  an  especial  delight  of 
the  children,  is  the  Christmas  tree 
that  is  given  by  the  management. 
The  ladies  of  the  mill  village  co- 
operate with  the  officials  in  plan- 
ning this  event  and  it  is  seen  that 
no  one  is  overlooked,  every  inhabi- 
tant receiving  a  nice  present.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  management  has 
a  way  of  putting  a  substantial 
Christmas  bonus  into  the  pay  en- 
velope of  every  operative. 
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Efird  Manufacturing  Company 


In  1896,  I.  P.  Efird  and  J.  S.  Efird 
founded  the  Elird  Manul'achu'ing 
Company  at  Albemarle,  N.  C,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  historic  towns 
in  the  State.  Today,  the  Etlrd  Man- 
ufacturing plant  is  pointed  out  to 
strangers  as  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  beautiful  little  city  in  which 
it  is  located,  and  one  can  easily  see 
why  after  looking  at  the  pictures  of 
the  mill  buildings  and  the  cottages 
that  make  up  the  mill  village.  The 
plant  and  the  village  were  built  not 
only  with  an  eye  to  utility,  but  also 
to  beauty.  Some  say  they  cannot 
imagine  a  pretty  cotton  mill.  Let 
them  look  at  the  Efird  plant,  with 
its  ivy-covered  walls,  and  artistical- 
ly planned  lawn.  Let  them  look  at 
the  picture  of  the  offces  of  the 
plant.  Who  would  ever  suspect 
such  a  pretty,  charming  little  bun- 
galow of  beiTig  an  office?  Look  al 
the  pictures  of  (h<>  homes  furnished 
the  operatives.  Do  they  look  like 
the  usual  drab  mill  cottage?  They 
rather  resemble  nice  city  residences. 
They  are  the  last  word  in  grace  of 
design,  and  (he  founders  of  the 
Eflrd  Manufacturing  Company  are 
indeed  to  be  commended  for  build- 
ing such  a  model  mill  village. 


EFIRD    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    ALBEMARLE,    N.    C. 

The  Etu'd  plant  begaii  in  1896  with  as  lo  equipment.    This  school  has  a 
a  capital   of  .%'3(),non.()()     Today,    the  large  audilorium,  and  the  mill  em- 


capitalization  amounis  to  $500,000.00, 
The  building  was,  at  flrst,  small — 
50x200  feet.  Now  the  plant  occu- 
pies five  large  brick  buildings,  and 
has  a  spindleage  of  51,000,  There 
is  no  better  known  mill  in  the  South 
than  the  Eflrd  plant,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped,  best  managed 
of  any  of  North  Carolina's  famous 
cotton  mills,  'The  stock  sells  way 
above  par  value,  and  the  mill  is 
prospering  in  a  truly  remarkable 
way.  The  mill  is  run  by  electric 
power,  and  employs  one  thousand 
persons.  The  village  in  which  these 
thousand  people  live  is,  as  said  be- 
fore, a  wonder  of  beauty,  and  has 
2,.500  inhabitants,  who  may  indeed 
consider  Ihemselves  lucky  to  have 
such  a  splendid  environment  in 
which  lo  live  and  rear  Iheir  fami- 
lies. The  village  has  400  coltages  in 
all,  each  having  every  comfort  aiid 
convenience  —  electricity,  running 
watfM',  sewerage.  They  are  built 
after  the  bungalow  type  of  archi- 
tecture. In  the  village  the  mill  has 
built  a  very  handsome  school  build- 
ing, of  two  stories,  which  will  com- 
pare with  any  school   in  (he  South 


ploys  ten  splendid  teachers.  Five 
hundred  pupils  are  enrolled.  The 
village  boasts  three  churches, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyte- 
rian, as  lo  denomination.    The  peo- 


EFIRD 


pie  built  these  churches  for  the 
most  part,  what  help  was  needed  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  mill  owners.  The 
people  maintain  these  churches,  and 
each  church  has  its  Sunday  school. 
The  mill  people  are  enthusiastic 
over  their  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  attendance.  There  is  a  fully 
eipiipped  playground  in  the  village, 
where  the  children  enjoy  many 
happy  hours,  and  where  many  so- 
cial gatherings  take  place.  The  mill 
also  employs  a  trained  nurse,  who 
is  always  on  the  alert  to  make  the 
people  well  and  keep  them  well. 
Her  whole  time  is  given  to  her 
work.  The  mill  has  a  band,  known 
as  the  Eflrd  Mill  Band,  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  mill  village. 

In  (he  recent  war  the  Eflrd  Maii- 
ufacluring  Company  had  a  large 
service  flag,  which  contained  eighty 
slars.  The  employees  of  the  plant 
are  splendid  citizens,  as  well  as 
si'lendid  workers.  They  are  thrifty, 
and  about  seventy-flve  of  the  fami- 
li(!s  own  their  own  homes,  which 
lli(>y  bought  and  paid  for  out  of 
Iheir  earnings  at  the  mill.    Many  of 
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Efird  Manufacturing  Company 


EMPLOYEES  AT  EFIRD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


them  have  savings  accounts  at  the 
banks  of  Albemarle.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the 
mill  are  insured,  which  is  a  splendid 
investment  for  their  families.  But 
fatalities  are  practically  unknown 
in  the  Efird  Manufacturing  (Com- 
pany, as  the  management  of  the 
plant  has  had  so  many  safety  de- 
vices installed  that  accidents  are 
very,  very  rare.  When  asked  about 
the  police  protection  provided  for 
the  mill  village,  one  of  the  officers 
said.  "There  is  no  police  protection 
needed  among  our  employees.  There 
is  not  to  be  found  a  more  peace 
loving,  law-abiding  crowd  of  peo- 
ple anywhere  than  the  employees 
of  the  Efird  plant.     Of  course   we 


have  llic  [lolicc  of  AlliiMiiarle,  should 
they  he  ni'cdcd.  but  that  is  very  un- 
likely." This  tribute  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mill  is  not  an  exag- 
crrated  statement  of  the  case.  The 
Etird  Manufacturing  Company  em- 
ploys only  the  highest  class  of  labor, 
who  for  the  most  part,  are  natives 
(if  Staidey  County,  in  which  Albe- 
marle is  located.  Many  of  these  op- 
eratives have  never  worked  in  any 
other  mill,  having  come  to  Albe- 
marle straight  from  the  country, 
but  having  come  to  the  mill  they 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  simple  life  of  the  farm. 
The  officers  of  the  Etlrd  Manufac- 
turing Company  are:  J.  W.  Cannon, 
president;  W.  G.  Efird,   vice  presi- 


di'iil;  .1.  S.  Efird,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  and  S.  D.  Bennett,  super- 
intendent. Mr.  Bennett  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  superintendents  to  be 
found  in  any  mill,  and  is  a  born 
leadei'  of  men.  His  word  is  law,  and 
his  rule,  wise.  He  has  had  long  ex- 
perience, and  knows  the  textile 
business  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
sam(^  otYicers  have  managed  the 
Etird  Manufacturing  Coni|)any  for 
the  i)ast  twenty-two  years,  and  their 
management  has  been  phenomenally 
successful.  J.  S.  Efird  is  in  active 
control  of  the  mill  and  the  village, 
and  he  gives  his  full  attention  to  the 
minutest  detail  of  either.  He  never 
tires  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  Efird 
Mill  the  best  in  the  countrv,  and  is 


a  business  man  of  the  highest  tyiie. 
His  motto  is  "A  square  deal  for  all." 
The  success  of  the  plant  is  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  his  untiring 
efforts  to  make  it  second  to  noTie, 
and  to  place  it  on  the  highest  plains 
Mr,  Efird  is  very  popular  with  his 
employees,  and  he  is  a  personal 
friend  to  each  and  every  one  of 
tlKMii.  Many  of  the  operatives  of 
I  he  Efird  plant  have  been  there 
since  it  was  first  founded,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  by 
any  inducement.  The  master  me- 
chanic who  first  set  the  wheels  of 
the  mill  in  motion  is  still  on  the  job. 
Such  instances  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  words  could  of  the 
treatment  the   employees  receive. 
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Wymojo  Yarn  Mills. 


WYMOJO  YARN   MILLS,  ROCK   HILL,  S.  C. 


The  Wymojo  Yarn  Mills  are  own- 
ed and  operated  by  Col.  C.  B.  Arm- 
strong, of  Gastonia,  N.  C.  They  are 
located  at  the  progressive  little  city 
of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  and  are  under 
the  same  management  as  the  Lock- 
more  Cotton  Mills  at  York,  S.  C.  Col. 
Armstrong  is  president;  W.  R.  Arm- 
strong is  vice  president  and  treas- 
and  manager,  with  A.  K.  Winget 
, secretary,  and  W.  W.  Crenshaw,  su- 
perintendent. The  capital'  stock  is 
$175,000. 

The  mills  are  of  modern  construc- 
tion, one  story  building,  160  feet  wide 
by  350  feet  long  with  a  very  high 
roof,  with  numerous  windows.  The 
equipment  consists  of  8,634  spindles 
which  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  combed  yarns  24/2  to  30/2 
warps,  cones  and  skeins. 

The  same  liberal  policies  and  pro- 
gressive ideas  are  in  force  here  as 
are  found  in  operation  at  the  various 
other  industries  owned  and  manag- 
ed by  the  Armstrong  organization. 
Living   and   working    conditions    re- 


ceive the  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  are  being  constantly  im- 
proved. 

At  present  the  village  site  is  in 
the  hands  of  E.  S.  Draper,  landscape 
architect,  who  is  laying  out  streets 
and  sidewalks  and  making  a  general 
survey  of  the  village  in  order  that 
he  may  beautify  it.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong says  he  has  a  fine  location 
in  Rock  Hill  for  a  park  and  in  this 
park  a  handsome  community  house, 
modern  and  fully  equipped,  is  being 
built  for  the  use  of  the  operatives. 
There  is  also  an  up-to-date  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  in  course  of  construction. 
This  building  will  include  reading 
room,  auditorium,  gymnasium,  baths, 
hot  and  cold,  shower  and  tub.  as  well 
as  a  nice  large  swimnting  pool  and 
convenient  dressing  rooms  and 
lockers. 

Mr.  Armstrong  states  with  just 
pride  that  90  per  cent  of  the  140 
operatives  employed  in  the  Wymojo 
Mills  have  been  with  the  companv 
since  the   plant  was     first     started. 


This  is  a  record  that  any  mill  may 
well  feel  proud  of.  If  the  operatives 
were  not  well  treated  there  are  num- 
bers of  other  mills  in  the  vicinity 
where  work  could  be  found  without 
any  trouble.  But  these  people  are 
happy  and  contented.  They  have 
nice  comfortable  cottages,  which  are 
kept  in  good  repair,  to  live  in,  and 
they  take  a  pride  in  keeping  their 
village  and  their  homes  in  a  neat 
clean  manner.  The  houses  are  all 
equipped  with  water  and  electric 
lights.  There  is  plenty  of  space  for 
gardens  and  flowers,  and  the  people 
are  encouraged  to  make  their 
homes  as  attractive  as  possible. 
They  make  good  wages  and  most 
of  them  have  learned  how  to  spend 
their  earnings  so  as  to  get  the  best 
results.  Their  homes  are  comfort- 
ably furnished,  frequently  pianos 
and  victrolas  are  found,  and  many 
other  luxuries,  such  as  automobiles. 
Mr.  Armstrong  tells  that  between 
50  and  75  per  cent  of  his  employees 
are  saving  money.  This,  too,  is  a  fine 


record  for  the  mills  and  is  proof  of 
the  high  class  of  operatives  that  are 
employed. 

Being  located  within  the  city 
limits  of  Rock  Hill  the  operatives 
have  the  very  finest  sort  of  educa- 
tional advantages  for  their  children. 
They  share  the  same  privileges  and 
opportunities  as  other  children  in 
Rock  Hill  in  the  city  graded  schools, 
a  most  excellent  system,  and  have 
the  Rock  Hill  High  School  and  Win- 
throp  Training  School  to  finish  in. 
There  is  a  night  school  maintained 
for  those  who  wish  to  study  in  the 
evenings.  M.  A.  T.  Garrison,  a  grad- 
uate of  A.  and  E.  College,  is  employ- 
ed in  the  capacity  of  teacher.  This 
school  has  an  attendance  at  present 
of  fifteen  persons. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  open 
to  the  operatives  and  they  are  al- 
ways cordially  received,  but  most  of 
them  attend  the  Oakland  Presbyte- 
rian, White  Street  Baptist  and  Main 
Street  Methodist  chnrchnc!. 
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Lockmore  Cotton  Mills 


LOCKMORE  COTTON  MILLS,  YORK,  S.  C. 


The  Lockmore  Cotton  Mills  are 
located  at  the  town  of  York,  S.  C, 
and  have  enjoyed  a  continuous 
growth  and  prosperity  since  coming 
mto  the  possession  of  Col.  C.  B. 
Armstrong,  of  GastonTa,  N.  C. 

The  mills  are  capitalized  at  $96,600 
and  are  run  upon  broad  policies.  The 
buildings  are  of  modern  mill  con- 
struction, brick,  with  up-to-date 
equipment  and  many  of  the  modern 
labor-saving  devices. 

The  mills  are  kept  spotless  inside 
and  out,  everything  is  perfectly 
sanitary,  and  the  operatives  seem 
to  have  the  same  ideas  in  regard  to 
their  personal  appearance.  They  are 
neatly  dressed,  intelligent,  healthy 
looking  people  who  manifest  a  keen 
interest  in  the  workings  of  the  mills 
and  in  keeping  up  a  high  standard 
of  quality  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured. 

There  are  6,384  spindles  in  opera- 
tion at  these  mills,  the  product  be- 
ing reverse  twist  yarns  24/2  to 
45/2. 

One  hundred  operatives  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  and  the  mill  vil- 
lage has  a  population  of  250  inhabi- 
tants.    The    company    has   built   35 


neat  frame  cottages  of  three  and 
lour  rooms  each,  smutar  to  those 
sbown  m  tbe  picture.  They  are  mod- 
ern in  design,  convenient  and  com- 
fortable. Eacli  house  is  equipped 
witli  water  and  electric  liglits  and 
septic  tanks  have  been  installed. 
There  is  plenty  of  space  around  the 
cottages  lor  the  children  to  play  and 
run,  also  there  is  room  for  gardens. 
The  growing  of  vegetables  is  en- 
couraged and  quantities  are  raised. 
Tlowers  and  hedges  are  an  added 
attraction  to  the  houses.  The  peo- 
ple keep  their  premises  neat  and 
clean. 

Both  mill  and  mill  villages  are  lo- 
cated within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  town  of  York,  consequently  the 
children  of  the  mill  employees  at- 
tend the  public  schools  of  the  town, 
sharing  equally  the  privileges  of  the 
fine  school  system. 

The  employees  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  churches,  amusements 
and  other  attractions  and  advan- 
tages of  the  town  of  York.  There 
IS  no  embarrassment  whatever,  they 
feel  free  to  worship  where  they  like, 
sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
townspeople.    They  are  a  good  class 


of  citizens,  respectable  and  respect- 
ed, Tiiaintainmg  a  high  standard  of 
morality  in  the  villages.  These  oper- 
atives are  not  only  sober  and  indus- 
trious, but  they  are  thrifty.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  them  are  saving  money 
and  some  have  property  and  other 
investments. 

The  mill  owners  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  their 
operatives  ^and  help  them  in  any 
way  they  possibly  can.  When  they 
are  sick  the  company  sees  to  it  that 
they  do  not  lack  for  anything  in  any 
way.  The  management  is  always 
ready  to  endorse  and  contribute  to 
any  movement  that  is  put  on  foot 
for  the  benefit  of  their  help,  wheth- 
er in  the  matter  of  helping  to  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living,  or  in 
other  ways. 

Gol.  C.  B.  Armstrong  is  the  presi- 
dent, a  man  who  has  come  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  the  cotton  mill 
industry  in  the  Piedmont  section  of 
the  South.  He  is  most  democratic 
in  his  policies  and  very  broad- 
minded  and  progressive.  He  has 
gathered  around  him  a  fine  lot  of 
business  men  to  aid  him  in  the  man- 


ip,gemeiit  of  his  mills. 

W.  B.  Moore  is  vice  president  of 
the  Lockmore  Mills;  A.  K.  Wmget, 
secretary,  and  W.  R.  Armstrong,  son 
of  Col  C.  B.  Armstrong,  is  treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  mills.  F.  C.  Wood 
is  superintendent,  a  man  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  workings  of  a 
cotton  mill  from  the  ground  up,  and 
a  man  who  is  keenly  interested  in 
his  operatives  and  who  believes  in 
treating  them  in  a  kindly,  friendly 
way  that  will  win  their  confidence 
and  trust.  Under  the  capable  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Armstrong,  assisted  by 
Superintendent  Wood,  the  Lock- 
more  Cotton  Mills  have  been  most 
successful  and  they  have  had  no 
trouble  with  their  help.  Their  oper- 
atives appreciate  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  their  welfare  and  the  entire 
organization  work  in  a  harmonious 
way.  Any  disputes  or  problems  that 
arise  are  discussed  in  a  friendly 
manner  by  the  employees  and  man- 
agement and  always  the  matters  are 
amicably  settled.  Good  wages  are 
paid  them  and  where  an  ambitious 
employee  is  found  the  owners  are 
glad  to  give  him  every  opportunity 
to  rise  from  the  common  ranks. 
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Hartsville  Cotton  Mills 


HARTSVILLE  COTTON   MILLS,  HARTSVILLE,  S.  C. 

These  mills  are  located  at  Harts-  are  pretty  enough  for  anybody  to  course  there  is  the  usual  garden,  the  first  in  the  South  to  engage  the 
ville,  S.  C.  They  were  founded  in  want  to  live  in.  Inside  they  are  and  yards,  but  I  am  anxious  to  tell  services  of  a  paid  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
1900  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Twitty,  who  is  modernly  equipped  with  all  conve-  you  about  more  nvoel,  interesting  tary.  A  very  handsome  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
president  and  treasurer.  The  mills  niences  such  as  lights,  water,  sew-  things  that  are  not  found  in  every  building  has  been  erected  and  is 
have  had  a  remarlvable  growth  and   erage,  etc.    A  number  of  new  houses    cotton  mill  village.  .    complete    in    its    furnishings.     This 

prosperity   since  they   first  started;    have    been    put     up    recently.      01       The   Hartsville   Gotfnn   Mills  were    fine  building  is  now  being  enlarged, 
today  they  have  a  splendid  equip- 
ment   of    36,064    spindles    and    880 
40-inch  Draper  looms  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $250,000.00. 

Mr.  Twitty  is  a  fine  business  man 
and  keen  financier,  but  like  all  such 
big  men  he  has  a  hobby  and  he 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  ride  it. 
rs'ow  Mr.  Twitty's  hobby  is  his  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  He  just 
can't  do  enough  for  them.  The  vil- 
lage is  a  most  attractive  place  with 
its  well  kept  streets,  pavements, 
pretty  shade  trees,  flowers,  hedges 
and  lawns.  Houses  of  the  bungalow 
type,  well  built,  and  kept  in  good 
repair,  with  their  fresh  coats  of 
paint  put  on  in  the  last  few  months,  hartsville  GRADED  SCHOOL 
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Darlington  Manufacturing  Co. 


DARLINGTON    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    DARLINGTON,    S.    C. 


The  Darlington  Manufacturing 
Company  has  just  recently  put  into 
effect  one  of  the  most  significant, 
important  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  management  of  large  busi- 
ness interests  that  has  ever  been  in- 
augurated by  the  officials  of  any 
great  manufacturing  plant.  This 
plant  is  located  at  Darlington,  S.  C, 
and  thus  that  city  will  have  the 
honor  of  introducing  these  new 
methods  to  the  business  and  manu- 
facturing world.  The  change  from 
the  old  order  of  things  to  the  new 
demands  of  the  progressive  day 
means  much.  It  is  surcharged  with 
enlargement  of  vision,  enlargement 
of  opportunity,  and,  best  of  all,  an 
enlarged  development  of  real  man- 
hoofl. 

This  change  establishes  industrial 
democracy  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Darlington 
Cotton  Mills.  The  change  made,  to 
sum  up,  is  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  mill  owners  and  the  mill 


operatives  shall  be  those  of  part- 
ners, and  partners  only.  Thus  the 
operatives  ceases  to  be  a  "hired 
hand,"  he  at  once  becomes  a  part- 
ner in  the  business  to  the  success 
of  which  his  labors  are  an  absolute- 
ly indispensable  factor.  The  em- 
ployees are  now  to  receive,  as  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  in 
addition  to  their  wages,  a  percent- 
age of  the  net  eai^nings  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  half  year  ending 
March  31,  1920,  which  shall  be  equal 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  said  net  earn- 
ings. 

The  operatives  have  elected  the 
following  to  serve  on  the  board  for 
them:  M.  H.  Fleming,  W.  H.  Truett, 
M.  A.  Crolley,  A.  R.  Smith,  B.  E. 
Parnell,  R.  L.  Edwards,  M.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Marion  Tunstall  and  W.  A. 
Jordan.  M.  H.  Fleming  was  made 
president  of  this  board  and  W.  A. 
Jordan,  secretary.  This  board  then 
elected  a  board  of  managers  to  act 
with  the  board  of  managers  of  the 


company.  These  officers  were  all 
elected  by  secret  ballot  and  are  good, 
capable  men  in  close  touch  with  the 
operatives,  and  their  selection 
proves  the  good  judgment  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  operatives,  as  to  the 
type  of  men  who  shall  represent 
them  and  their  interests.  This  gives 
the  mill  management  and  the  opera- 
tive board  equal  representation. 
This  50  per  cent  dividend  will  be 
distributed  at  the  end  of  each  six 
months  to  all  the  employees  in  the 
service  for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31st,  1920,  in  proportion  to 
the  salaries  or  wages  paid  to  them 
respectively  during  the  same  period. 
"These  three  things,  i.  e.,  a  just  and 
proportionate  share  in  the  profits, 
an  appropriate  share  in  the  respon- 
siliilily  of  the  management,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  years'  results,  con- 
stitute a  real  partnership.  It  is  my 
conviction    that   nothing    more    and 


nothing  less  than  this  is  just  to  la- 
bor, and  nothing  less  and  nothing 
more  is  just  to  capital." 

This  last  paragraph  is  quoted 
from  Mr.  C.  G.  Twitty,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Darlington  Cotton 
Mills,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
operatives.  Mr.  Twitty  has  been 
studying  with  painstaliing  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  the  development 
which  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  this  plan.  Mr.  Twitty  has  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  right  has 
been  upheld  in  the  decision  made  by 
the  management  and  he  does  not 
doubt  the  sincere  and  hearty  co- 
opetion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
operatives  in  helping  him  smooth 
out  the  many  difficulties  that  may 
arise  in  the  adjustment  of  details. 

A  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  built 
by  the  mills,  is  the  center  of  social 
activities  here.  The  building  is  well 
equipped  and  capably  managed. 
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Bearskin  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 


BEARSKIN   COTTON    MILLS,   MONROE,   N.  C. 


The  Bearskin  Cotton  Mills  were 
established  by  E.  C.  Carpenter  in 
1917,  at  the  proggressive  and  pros- 
perous little  town  of  Monroe,  N.  C. 
which  has  a  number  of  thriving  in- 
dustries within  her  confines.  These 
mills  have  a  capital  stock  of  $200, 
000,00. 

The  men  who  own  and  operate 
the  Bearskin  Mills  are  of  the  ambi- 
tious, energetic  type  that  are  never 
content  with  letting  things  stay  at 
a  standstill,  they  are  ever  reaching 
out  after  something  new  and  pro- 
gressive and  putting  into  effect  those 
plans  and  improvements  that  will 
mean  a  beneht  to  their  business  and 
their  operatives.  M.  K.  Lee  is  pres- 
ident, Jno.  P.  Sikes  vice  president, 
E.  C.  Carpenter  secretary  and  treas- 
urer as  well  as  manager,  with  W.  L. 
Lashley  superintendent.  Mr.  Car- 
penter believes  in  staying  on  the  job 
and  no  detail  of  the  business  es- 
capes him.  Under  his  management 
the  mills  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  and  they  are  continually 
growing  and  expanding.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter  also  recognizes   the   importance 


of  making  living  and  working  condi- 
tions pleasant  and  healthful  for  his 
operatives.  He  knows  that  it  is  the 
satisfied,  healthy  operative  that  ren- 
ders the  most  efficient  service. 

The  mills  are  three  story  of  mod- 
ern mill  construction,  due  care  has 
been  exercised  in  installing  the  very 
best  systems  for  ventilating,  heat- 
ing lighting  and  humidilication. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  mills  as  clean  and  sani- 
tary as  possible,  thus  guarding  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  workers. 
The  machinery  is  modern  in  every 
respect  and  consists  of  5,000  spin- 
dles which  are  driven  by  electricity. 
The  product  of  these  mills  are  knit- 
tings yarns  20s  to  30s.  These  yarns 
are  of  an  excellent  quality  and  have 
built  up  for  themselves  a  fine  repu- 
tation in  the  markets. 

There  are  some  100  operatives 
employed  in  the  mills,  persons  of  in- 
dustrious, sober  habits,  intelligent 
and  alert.  The  very  appearance  of 
these  people  indicate  that  they  are 
healthy  and  happy  and  they  mani- 
fest a  fine  interest  in  their  work. 


The  management  has  prepared 
a  very  pretty  little  village  of  about 
30  houses  for  the  use  of  their  op- 
eratives. The  village  is  very  attrac- 
tive with  its  well  kept  streets  and 
pavements,  its  cool  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  and  hedges.  Each  cot- 
tage has  its  own  allotment  of  ground 
for  a  garden  and  for  flowers  and 
grass  in  the  front.  These  houses 
are  very  pleasing  in  appearance,  be- 
ing of  the  bungalow  type,  painted 
in  harmonious  colors,  and  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences  such 
as  water,  lights  and  sewerage.  The 
people  take  a  pride  in  keeping  their 
homes  and  their  premises  in  a  neat 
sanitaiT  manner.  They  furnish 
their  homes  comfortably  and  they 
live  well.  Many  of  them  are  saving 
money  and  some  own  property.  They 
are  ambitious  for  their  children  and 
are  anxious  for  them  to  be  well 
educated  and  to  take  advantage    of 


the  opportunities  opened  to  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  children 
from  cotton  mill  families  should  not 
grow  up  as  well  educated  as  any 
other  children  for  surely  there  is 
nothing  lacking  when  it  comes  to 
opportunities  to  attend  school.  Of 
course  years  ago  when  schools  were 
few  and  far  between  there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  for  ignor- 
ance among  the  laboring  class  of 
people,  but  the  progressive  and  mod- 
ern cotton  mills  of  the  present  day 
build  an  up-to-date  school  house 
right  along  at  the  same  time  they 
build  the  mill  plant,  unless,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Bearskin  Mills, 
the  plant  is  located  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  some  progressive 
town  with  splendid  educational  ad- 
vantages, under  such  circumstances 
the  children  of  the  mill  people  at- 
tend the  graded  schools  of  the  town 
and  the  Monroe  High  School. 
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Mecklenburg  Manufacturing  Co. 


MECKLENBURG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


The  Mecklenburg  Mill  Company 
has  an  ideal  location  on  gently 
rolling  hills,  some  four  miles  from 
the  city  of  Charlotte,  in  a  northeast 
direction.  Near  enough  to  the  city 
for  all  general  purposes,  such  as 
shopping,  amusements,  etc.,  and 
with  convenient  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  far  enough  remov- 
ed to  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of 
nature,  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

These  mills  are  capitalized  at 
$400,000  and  are  a  fine  progressive 
textile  industry  that  any  section 
may  well  feel  proud  of.  The  men 
who  own  and  operate  these  mills  arc 
wide  awake  and  alert,  thorough- 
going business  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  fine  executive  ability.  M. 
L.  Jackson  is  president  and  J.  D. 
Norwood,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  mill  buildings  as  shown  in 
the  cut  are  of  the  most  modern  mill 
construction,  neat  and  clean,  with 
beautiful  lawns  and  shrubbery  and 
trees  which  shows  a  taste  for  the 
aesthetic  and  beautiful  on  the  part 
of  the  management.  To  the  rear  of 
building  is  a  beautiful  little  lake, 
edged  with  a  pretty  green  hedge, 
and  on  the  far  side  stands  a  grace- 
ful woodland  still  in  its  wild  nat- 
ural beauty,  as  yet  untouched  ny  the 
hand  of  man. 

The  mills  manufacture  only     ihe 


highest  grade  of  print  cotton  goods 
which  are  sold  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe,  only  the  best  Georgia 
staple  cotton  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods.  Ap- 
proximately 175  operatives  and 
helpers  are  employed  by  the  Meck- 
lenburg Mills  Company.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  more  contented,  high  class, 
conscientious  crowd  of  workers  can 
be  found  than  those  at  the  Meck- 
lenburg Mills.  Their  ruddy  healthy 
complexions  and  their  bright,  intel- 
ligent faces  are  the  most  positive 
proof  that  they  are  living  and  work- 
ing under  the  very  best  possible 
conditions. 

The  interior  of  the  mills  is  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  outside,  every 
possible  consideration  has  been  giv- 
en to  making  things  pleasant,  con- 
venient and  healthful  for  the  opera- 
tives. The  equipment  consists  of 
14,048  spindles  and  350  looms  of 
modern  designs  deemed  most  suita- 
ble for  the  manufacture  of  their 
products.  Everything  is  kept  in 
spotless  shape,  in  fact  there  is  a 
corps  of  cleaners  that  do  nothing 
else.  They  are  busy  all  the  time 
scrubbing  and  cleaning.  Nothing 
but  the  very  best  systems  for  ven- 
tilating, heating  and  lighting  the 
mills  have  been  employed,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  humidify- 
ing system. 

The  mill   village   is  most  pictur- 


esque and  beautiful  in  its  natural 
setting  of  native  trees,  with  the 
pretty  little  lake  nearby,  but  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  money  has  been 
expended  in  various  sorts  of  im- 
provements that  will  enhance  the 
beauty  and  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  operatives.  There  has  been  per- 
haps $75,000  or  maybe  $100,000  spent 
in  improvements  in  just  the  last 
few  months.  There  are  53  neat,  at- 
tractive cottages  in  the  village  and 
these  homes  have  been  put  into  the 
best  repair,  repainted,  etc.  They 
are  equipped  with  electric  lights  and 
water.  The  management  has  un- 
der consideration  the  building  of  a 
number  of  new  and  modern  cottages 
in  the  pretty  grove  that  overlooks 
ihe  lake.  This  site  is  one  of  unu- 
sual attractiveness,  with  line  natur- 
al drainage,  and  most  desirable  in 
every  way.  The  streets  and  pave- 
ments of  the  village  have  been  put 
into  good  shape  and  in  many  in- 
stances trees  and  hedges  have  been 
planted  wherever  they  would  lend 
shade  and  enhance  the  appearance 
of  the  village. 

The  owners  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  their  workers 
and  do  much  to  encourage  the  op- 
eratives in  ways  of  thrift  and  help 
them  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Each  cottage  has  a  large  space 
for  a  vegetable  garden  and  many 
fine  vegetables  are  raised    both     in 


summer  and  winter,  also  a  good 
quantity  of  beans,  peas,  corn,  etc., 
are  canned  in  the  summer.  There 
is  a  piggery  where  the  mill  commu- 
nity keep  their  hogs  in  a  segregated 
spot,  and  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  pork  is  raised  each  year.  Of 
course  there  are  some  chickens  in 
the  village  but  these  are  not  encour- 
aged for  they  are  always  liable  to 
get  out  and  do  damage  in  the  gar- 
dens. There  are  quite  a  number  of 
cows  that  furnish  plenty  of  milk 
and  butter,  and  these  are  kept  in 
perfectly  sanitary  stables  away  from 
the  houses.  The  employes  manifest 
considerable  civic  pride  in  keeping 
their  village  and  their  homes  in  a 
neat  clean  manner.  Bright  bloom- 
ing plants  around  the  houses  en- 
hance their  homelike  appearance. 
The  homes  are  furnished  in  a  very 
comfortable  manner,  and  the  people 
dress  well  and  live  well.  They  make 
good  wages  and  most  of  them  are 
saving  money. 

The  matter  of  churches  and  edu- 
cation has  not  been  neglected.  There 
are  splendid  educational  advantages 
to  be  found  in  the  village  and  the 
parents  are  urged  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  regularly.  Nice 
churches  have  been  built  and  the 
people  are  quite  active  in  religious 
affairs.  The  children  are  sent  to  the 
good  Sunday  schools  and  given  care- 
ful instruction. 
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These  are  the  only  cotton  nulls  at 
the  little  town  of  Central,  S.  C.  They 
are  progressive  and  prosperous,  with 
line  ideas  of  dealing  with  their  help. 
The  management  has  long  since 
realized  that  their  workers  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  wilh  the  prosperity 
of  the  mills  and  the  (luality  of  goods 
manufactured.  If  operatives  are 
healthy,  comfortably  situaled,  wilh 
good  homes  and  good  working  con- 
ditions they  feel  that  the  manage- 
ment has  an  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare and  want  to  treat  them  in  a 
friendly    humanitarian   manner. 

At  the  Issaqueena  Mills  welfare 
work  is  considered  a  distinctly 
legitimate  and  necessary  part  of  the 
I'luitiing  (if  the  mills  and   a  certain 


ISSAQUEENA    M 

amount  has  been  set  aside  each  year 
lor  that  purpose.  The  results  have 
been  so  benelicial  to  the  help,  and 
they  have  been  so  improved  by  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment that  the  money  expended  in 
this  work  is  deemed  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

The  company  has  built  a  hand- 
some Community  House  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  the  center  of  the  village, 
and  this  building  is  headquarters  for 
all  welfare  work  and  social  activi- 
ties. This  Community  House  is  well 
appointed  and  fully  equipped  with 
all  modern  apparatus  and  furniture 
to  make  it  a  most  interesting  and 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  spend 
idle  hours  in  a  most  profitable  way. 
There  are  reading  rooms,  pool  ta- 
bles,  auditorium  with  stage,   piano, 


ILLS,   CENTRAL,   S.   C. 

victrola,  and  all  soi'ts  of  scenic  ef- 
fects, where  entertainments  and 
public  meetings  are  held,  and  a  well 
euipped  gymnasiiun,  baths  for  both 
men  and  women,  with  dressing 
rooms  for  each  sex.  A  Mothers'  Club 
is  one  of  the  various  clubs  and  soci- 
etiies  to  be  found  among  the  women 
of  the  community.  This  club  has 
been  the  means  of  doing  a  great 
deal  for  the  little  ones  of  the  village 
as  the  mothers  are  taught  the  proper 
care  of  their  children. 

The  officers  of  the  Issaqueena 
Milts  are:  W.  L.  Giassaway,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  R.  G.  Gaines, 
vice  ijresident;  R.  Ramseur.  secre- 
tary, and  C.  J.  Tarrant,  superintend- 
ent. These  men  are  all  well  known 
in  the  textile  world  for  their  keen 
judgment  and  sound  business  quali- 


tjies.  The  Issaqueena  Mills  were 
founded  in  1904  and  have  been  most 
successful  and  prosperous,  with  a 
continuous  growth  and  expansion  in 
all  departments  of  their  business. 
They  have  a  capital  stock  of  $306,700. 
The  buildings  are  of  modern  con- 
struction, three  stories,  brick,  with 
very  high  ceilings  and  numerous 
windows  which  afford  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  with  splen- 
did ventilation.  Working  conditions 
are  excellent.  Both  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  entire  premises,  are  kept  in  a 
spotlessly  clean  and  sanitary  man- 
ner. The  equipment  is  modern  and 
up-to-date;  25,680  spindles  and  630 
looms  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  30-inch  68-73  4.75  print 
cloths. 
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Rabell  Manufacturing  Company 


RABELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  SELMA,  ALA. 


An  example  of  a  well  contented, 
happy  industrial  organization  is  to 
be  found  at  the  fine  plant  of  the 
Rabell  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Selma,  Ala.  While  not  right  in  the 
city  of  Selma,  the  town  points  with 
pride  to  the  splendid  class  of  citi- 
zens who  are  employed  at  these  cot- 
ton mills  and  is  glad  to  have  them. 

The  Rabell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000 
invested  in  a  most  up-to-date  plant 
that  is  exerting  a  fine  influence  over 
those  persons  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  employment  within  its 
walls.  A  spirit  of  fair  play,  square 
dealing  and  equal  footing  is  includ- 
ed in  the  policies  of  the  management 
in  regard  to  its  employees.    The  op- 

A  beautiful  little  village  has  been 
built  on  a  pictruesque  site,  some 
fifty  or  fifty-five  houses  of  two, 
three,  four  and  five  rooms  each,  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  opera- 
tive and  his  family,  have  been  built 
by  the  mill  company.  These  cot- 
tages are  modern  in  architecture, 
convenient  and  comfortable,  with 
electric  lights  and  fine  water  from 
an  artesian  fiowing  well  supplies 
the  wants  of  the  village  as  well  as 
the  mill  plant.  Wid(!  porches  are 
very  pleasant  places  to  spend  the 
warm  simimer  evenings.  Plenty  of 
windows,  securely  screened  admit 
an  abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air 


without  the  unsanitary  fly  and  an- 
noying mosquito.  Each  house  has 
plenty  of  space  for  flowers  and  gar- 
dens, and  nearly  always  one  will 
find  that  the  operatives  of  some 
member  of  the  family  has  plenty 
of  time  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
their  surroundings  by  planting  flow- 
ers and  vines,  and  the  same  ener- 
gies supply  the  family  table  with 
an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables, 
even  in  winter  one  will  always  luid 
pnMity  of  those  vegetables  which 
withstand  cold  weather. 

Till'  village  has  a  population  of 
something  like  300  inhabitants  who 
draw  Iheir  maintainance  from  the 
the  mills.  'I'lii'sc  p(M)[)le  manif<^sl 
a  great  deal  of  |)ri(ie  in  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  their  village,  as  well 
as  in  the  premises  or  their  homes. 
Every  i)r(>eaution  is  used  to  keep 
things  strictly  clean  and  sanitary. 
The  result  is  that  the  heallli  of  I  be 
conuiumity  is  excellent. 

Tbe  mills  did  not  sto[)  wilb  llu' 
mere  building  of  cottages  for  their 
employees,  they  believe  in  educat- 
ing children  and  young  people,  for 
these  same  children  will  soon  be  the 
backbone  and  strength  of  the  next 
generation  and  it  behooves  everyone 
of  us  to  give  them  every  possible 
opportunity  for  education  and  self- 
improvement  so  that  they  may  be 
well  equipped  when  the  time  arrives 


for  them  to  go  out  into  the  world 
to  combat  all  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  life.  A  modern  school 
house,  well  built,  with  plenty  of 
light,  ventilation  and  heating  ar- 
rangements to  make  conditions  fa- 
vorable for  the  growing  child,  has 
been  erected  by  the  mill  company. 
Two  teachers  are  employed  to  in- 
;;truct  the  children  in  the  grammar 
grades,  after  which  they  may  go  to 


WATER     SUPPLY 


Selma  for  high  school  work.  About 
fifty  pupils  are  in  regular  attend- 
ance at  this  school  and  they  aver- 
age along  with  the  general  run  of 
American  children  as  to  aptness  and 
intelligence. 

The  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
village  is  an  evidence  of  the  cul- 
tvu'e  and  refinement  that  exists 
tbere.  The  mill  has  built  a  nice, 
niodernly  aijpointed  house  of  wor- 
sliip  for  the  operative  and  his  fam- 
ily. The  various  denominations  rep- 
resented in  the  village  find  ample 
opportunity  tor  their  services  in 
this  church  and  all  unite  in  one 
splendid  Sunday  school  where  the 
children  of  the  village  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  Many  of  the  young  people 
(if  this  comnumity  owe  their  fine 
training  to  the  teachings  of  an  earn- 
est Sunday  school   teacher. 

One  of  the  progressive  ideas  of 
I  he  company  is  manifested  in  the 
erection  of  an  up-to-date  commu- 
nity hous(>  for  the  use  of  the  village 
people.  This  commodious  building 
IS  modernly  equipped  after  the 
manner  of  the  present  day  com- 
munity houses  so  often  found  in 
mill  villages.  It  is  the  center  of  all 
village  activities,  such  as  public 
meetings,  entertainments,  club 
iiKvMin.us    a;irl    similar    gatherings. 
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Daisy  Hosiery  Mills 


DAISY    HOSIERY    MILLS,   BURLINGTON,   N.   C. 


These  mills  were  founded  in 
1898  by  Geo.  W.  Anthony.  They  ai-, 
located  on  Church  street  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  C.  As  a  textile  manufac- 
tui'ing  center  Burlington  stanis  out 
among  the  others  of  the  state.  There 
are  within  the  town  five  cotton  mills 
and  two  dyeing  and  finishing  mills. 
Among  the  hosiery  manufacturing 
interests  there  is  no  company  better 
known  than  the  Daisy  Hosiery  Mills 

This  company  has  a  yearly  ou;-- 
put  of  300,000  dozen  pair,^  of  hosiery. 
They  manufacture  176  and  ~,'0  nee- 
dle hosiery. 

The  plant  is  a  beautiful  one, 
thoroughly  modern  with  every  de- 
vice that  will  make  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  employes.  The 
buildings  are  of  the  sunshine  type, 
with  plenty  of  windows  to  admit 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  The  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  electricity. 
There  are  electric  fans  throughout 
the  buildings  and  a  complete  sys- 
tem for  refrigerating  ice  water  and 
conducting  it  over  the  plant.  The 
most  up-to-date  plumbing  and  sew- 
erage is  found  in  the  plant,  and 
everything  is  kept  perfectly  spot- 
less and  sanitary.  The  Daisy  Hos- 
iery Mills  are  among  the  very  best 
to  be  found  in  the  entire  country, 
modern  and  up-to-date,  with  a 
pleasant,  even  temperature  the  year 
round.     The   equipment   consists   of 


225  knitting  machines.  This  ma- 
chinery is  naturally  in  keeping  with 
everything  else  about  the  plant. 
There  are  150  operatives  employed 
in  these  mills,  persons  of  fine  mte?- 
ligence,  well  educated,  industrious, 
and  an  altogether  desirable  class  of 
citizens,  fullly  90  per  cent  of  these 
operatives  own  their  homes.  They 
are  paid  by  the  piece  and  paid  well, 
but  the  amount  earned  depends 
largely  upon  their  skill  and  efficien- 
cy. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  within 
the  city  limits  the  company  has  no 
occasion  to  provide  a  village,  or 
place  for  their  help  to  live.  Most 
of  the  operatives  are  progressive  and 
live  in  pretty,  comfortable  homes 
equipped  with  all  modern  conven- 
iences such  as  you  or  I  would  want. 
Their  children  are  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Burlington.  They, 
with  their  families,  worship  in  the 
churches  of  the  city,  of  whatever 
denomination  they  prefer.  They  en- 
joy all  the  privileges  and  advant- 
ages of  the  city  in  the  way  of  intel- 
lectual improvement,  entertain- 
ments, etc. 

These  people  are  very  thrifty,  too, 
fully  50  per  cent  of  them  are  saving 
money  and  have  nice  accounts  in 
the  savings  departments  of  the  vari- 
ous banks  of  Burlington.  They  live 
well,  with  all  necessary  comforts  of 


NATIONAL   DYE  WORKS 


life  and  frequently  with  many  of 
its  luxuries.  They  dress  well  too, 
and  are  very  neat  in  appearance. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are 
Geo.  W.  Anthony,  president;  Jesse 
Holt,  vice  president;  W.  H.  May, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  as  well  as 
manager.  S.  T.  Ross  is  superinten- 
dent. These  gentlemen  are  all  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Burlington,  well 
known  for  their  progressiveness  and 
fine  business  ability.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  Daisy  Hosiery  Mills  is 
$150,000,  and  it  is  only  one  of  the 
several  splendid  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  May  Hosiery  Mills 
Company.  It  is  owned  and  operated 
in  connection  with  the  National  Dye- 
works 

The  National  Dye  Works  was  built 
in  1917,  and  is  strictly  modern  and 
up-to-date  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  working  conditions  have 
received  very  careful  consideration 
and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
making  them  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. There  are  here  the  same 
splendid  facilities  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  operatives  as 
are  found  at  the  Daisy  Hosiery  Mill. 
This  plant  finishes  and  dyes  a  pro- 


duction of  about  5,000  dozen  pairs 
of  hose  daily.  These  products  are 
distributed  all  over  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
exporting,  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  product  being  sent  to  South 
America. 

The  same  high  class  of  operatives 
are  employed  in  the  dye  work  as  at 
the  Daisy  Hosiery  Mills.  They,  too, 
are  thrifty,  industrious,  self-respect- 
ing citizens,  owning  their  homes,  liv- 
ing in  good  style,  with  all  modern 
conveniences  and  comforts,  saving 
money  and  progressing  and  pros- 
pering. Burlington  is  proud  of  its 
industrial  element  and  count  them 
among  its  most  highly  esteemed  cit- 
izens. 

Any  movement  that  is  put  on  foot 
for  the  benefit  or  welfare  of  their 
operatives  has  the  company's  hearty 
endorsement  and  support.  The  op- 
eratives appreciate  this  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  management  and 
are  very  loyal  to  the  mills  and  take 
a  fine  interest  in  their  work.  Labor 
and  capital  work  in  perfect  har- 
mony at  these  mills  and  there  is 
seldom  any  changes  made  by  the 
help. 
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St.  Pauls  Cotton  Mill  Co. 


ST.  PAULS  COTTON   MILL,  ST.  PAULS,  N.  C. 


These  mills  were  founded  in  1909 
by  A.  R.  McEachern  and  associates, 
at  St.  Pauls  in  Robeson  county,  N. 
C.  J.  M.  Butler  is  president;  L.  A. 
McGeachy,  vice  president;  A.  R.  Mc- 
Eachern, secretary  and  treasurer 
and  general  manag-er;  R.  H.  Goley  is 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  A.  I.  McDonald  is  superinten- 
dent. These  men  are  all  hard  head- 
ed business  men  of  sound  judgment 
and  fine  executive  ability.  Men  who 
do  not  know  what  the  word  "fail" 
means,  when  they  undertake  a  thing 
they  stick  to  it  until  it  is  made  a 
marked  success. 

The  St.  Pauls  Cotton  Mills  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  plant 
is  of  modern  mill  construction,  a 
model  of  neatness  and  substantia- 
bility.  The  buildings  are  built  of 
brick,  with  very  careful  considera- 
tion given  to  making  the  working 
conditions  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Nothing  has  been  left  undone  that 
would  make  things  more  pleasant 
and  healthful  for  the  operatives. 
The  very  best  systems  of  ventilating, 
heating,  lighting,  etc.,  have  been  in- 
stalled, and  the  numerous  windows 
furnish  an  abundance  of  light,  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  The  equipment 
consists  of  19,200  spindles  which  are 
driven  by  electricity  and  steam,  the 


mills  generating  their  own  electric 
power.  There  are  also  10  knitting 
machines  and  the  products  of  the 
mills  are  knitting  and  weaving  yarns 
20/1  to  30/1.  A  novel  feature,  and 
a  most  pleasing  one,  in  these  mills 
is  the  providing  of  seats  for  women 
and  girls  who  work  in  the  winding 
rooms.  Fine  pure  drinking  water 
has  been  piped  over  the  entire  plant 
into  sanitary  drinking  fountains. 

About  175  operatives  are  employed 
in  the  mills,  workers  of  fine  intelli- 
gence, alert  and  skillful.  Most  of 
them  came  to  the  mills  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  have  been 


with  them  from  the  time  the  plant 
started  operations.  The  people  are 
progressive  and  thrifty,  fully  50  per 
cent  of  them  are  saving  money,  30 
per  cent  own  property,  and  about  20 
families  own  homes. 

The  management  has  built  a  pretty 
little  village  in  a  well  drained,  shady 
spot  of  fine  natural  beauty.  Seventy 
beautiful  little  cottages  of  from  two 
to  five  rooms  have  been  built  along 
modern  lines,  convenient  and  com- 
fort able,  all  have  been  wired  for 
electric  lights  and  it  will  not  be 
many  months  before  waterworks 
and  sewerage  will  be  installed.  Each 
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$15,000  SCHOOL  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  AT  ST.  PAULS  COTTON   MILLS 


cottage  has  a  fine  large  place  for 
growing  vegetables  and  a  splendid 
enthusiasm  pervades  the  entire 
village  in  this  respect,  stimulated  by 
the  offering  of  prizes  each  year,  by 
the  management  for  the  finest  gar- 
dens, flowers,  fruits,  etc.  Indeed 
these  people  are  possessed  of  a  fine 
spirit  of  civic  pride,  handsome  prizes 
are  also  offered  for  the  best  kept 
homes,  the  best  cooking,  sewing,  and 
"Better  Babies." 

Welfare  work  is  carried  on  very 
extensively  at  the  St.  Pauls  Cotton 
Mills,  under  the  direction  of  a  train- 
ed welfare  worker.  Numerous  clubs 
among  the  women  of  the  communi- 
ty have  been  organized,  such  as  the 
Woman's  Home  Makers  Club,  the 
Canning  Clubs  for  both  women  and 
girls,  sewing  clubs,  domestic  science 
clubs  including  sewing,  cooking,  and 
(illicr  useful  household  arts. 

The  handsome  new  brick  commu- 
nity house  and  school  house  which 
is  just  being  completed  and  fur- 
nished throughout  in  a  most  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  manner,  is  the 
center  of  all  village  social  activi- 
ties. This  beautiful  building  has  its 
bright  pleasant  reading  room,  a  fine 
large  auditorium  with  all  necessary 
accessories,  such  as  stage,  piano, 
comfortable  seats,  electric  lights,  etc. 
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Linn  and  Corriher  Mills 


LINN   MILLS,  LANDIS,  N.  C. 


These  two  beautiful  inills  are  lo- 
cated at  the  little  town  of  Landis, 
N.  C,  and  are  its  two  chief  indus- 
tries. They  are  owned  and  operated 
by  practically  the  same  company. 
The  officers  of  the  Linn  Company 
are:  D.  B.  Coltrane,  of  Concord, 
president:  A.  Linn,  vice  president;  C. 
J.  Deal,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
of  the  Corriher  Mills  Company,  C. 
J.  Deal  is  president;  J.  P.  Linn,  vice 
president;  L.  A.  Corriher,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  while  S.  0.  Lipe  is  su- 
perintendent of  both  mills.  Linn 
Mills  Company  has  a  capital  slock 
of  $350,ono.no  and  the  eciuipment  is 
comprised  of  1.5,860  spindles  and  em- 
ployees number  250.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  Corriher  Mills  Com- 
pany is  .$f)(5.0(  10.00.  with  9,000  spin- 
dles and  1.50  operatives.  The  product 
of  both  mills  is  coarse  ply  yarns,  8s 
to  12s,  and  hosiery  yarns.  The  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured has  gained  a  fine  reputa- 
tion for  themselves  in  the  mark(>ts 
and  they  are  always  in  good  de- 
mand. 

The  pictures  of  the  mills  that  are 
shown  in  connection  with  this  ar- 
ticle will  do  much  to  convince  OTie 


nf  ilie  progressiveness  of  these  in- 
dustries. The  buildings  are  of 
brick,  one  story,  modern  mill  con- 
struction. A  new  mill  has  just  re- 
cently been  completed,  making  the 
plant  much  more  adequate  for  the 
modern  machinery  which  has  been 
installed.  Careful  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  working  conditions 


of  both  mills  and  every  effort  is 
nunle  to  make  the  surroundings 
both  comfortable  and  healthful  for 
the  operatives.  Deep  wells  afford 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  in 
both  mills  and  village,  everything  is 
kept  in  a  most  sanitary  manner. 

The  village  is  beautifully  located 
on  a  well  drained     elevation.     The 


NEW  ADDITION,  LINN    MILLS 


streets  have  been  carefully  plaimed 
and  laid  out.  They  are  kept  in  good 
condition  and  the  attractive  cot- 
tages are  prettily  arranged  with  am- 
ple space  for  flowers  and  grass  in 
front  and  plenty  of  garden  room  in 
the  rear.  These  cottages  have  from 
three  to  eight  rooms,  neat  and  com- 
fortable, convenient  and  in  good  re- 
pair. The  operatives  manifest  con- 
siderable pride  in  keeping  their 
homes  and  premises  in  a  neat,  san- 
itary manner.  The  health  of  the  vil- 
lage is  excellent.  The  management 
looks  after  this  phase  of  the  com- 
munity life  very  carefully  and  sees 
to  it  that  any  who  may  be  ill  have 
every  attention  necessary. 

These  mills  were  established,  the 
Linn  Mills  in  1900  and  the  Corriher 
Mills  in  905,  and  it  is  really  marvel- 
lous to  see  the  rapid  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  lives  of  the 
operatives  since  coming  into  the 
mill  community.  Many  of  them  came 
when  the  mills  were  first  opened 
and  have  remained  with  tliem  up  to 
the  present  time.  These  people 
came  directly  from  the  country 
where  they  had  either  lived  on 
farms    heavily    mortgaged    or    upon 
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Linn  and  Corriher  Mills 


CORRIHER    MILL   AT    LANDIS 


rental  property;  in  eitlier  case  their 
homes  were  of  the  very  poorest 
sort  with  no  conveniences  whatso- 
ever. Their  arduous  labors  in  the 
fields  from  daylight  to  dark  re- 
sulted in  just  the  barest  sort  of  a 
living-.  It  took  all  they  could  make 
to  pay  for  rations  which  were  used 
while  making  their  crops  and  they 
were  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  a 
season  than  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning. What  education  their  chil- 
dren got  was  by  walking  to  some 
country  schoolhouse  with  no  mod- 
ern conveniences  and  poorly  pre- 
pared teachers  in  charge.  When 
they  went  to  church  there  were 
miles  to  be  covered  either  by  foot 
or  conveyance  and  then  there  would 
only  be  services  once  or  twice  a 
month.  Smce  coming  into  the  mills 
this  has  been  changed.  They  live 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  their 
children  have  excellent  school  ad- 
vantages and  they  have  more  ready 
money  than  they  ever  hoped  to  pos- 
sess before  their  advent  into  the 
mills.  Most  of  them  are  steady  and 
industrious  and  try  to  put  aside 
something  Tor  a  rainy  day.  Some 
own  their  homes  and  are  getting  on 
in  the  world.  All  dress  more  neatly 
and  are  more  careful  of  their  per- 


sonal appearance.  The  mills  natur- 
ally have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
operatives  neater  because  no  dirt 
or  anything  objectionable  is  toler- 
ated and  everything  is  kept  in  a 
spotless    condition 

The  management  has  noted  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  living 
conditions  and  healthful  appear- 
ance of  their  operatives  with  much 
interest.  They  feel  that  money  in- 
vested for  the   comfort   and  pleas- 


ure of  these  people  will  quickly  re- 
turn to  them  in  the  form  of  happy, 
satisfied  operatives  who  take  more 
interest  in  their  work,  become  more 
proficient  and  turn  out  more  and  a 
higher  grade  of  manufactured  pro- 
duct. Many  of  the  operatives  hold- 
ing responsible  positions  with  the 
mills  began  at  some  simple  work 
and  have  climbed  to  their  present 
high  places  by  their  energy  and  am- 
bition.    The     management     appre- 


ciates this  desire  to  advance  in  their 
operatives  and  always  promotes 
them  as  rapidly  as  their  ability 
merits. 

There  is  a  handsome  school  build- 
ing here  and  the  school  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  mill  as  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  Six  teachers  are 
employed,  the  mills  paying  half  of 
the  expense.  About  1.50  pupils  is 
the  average  attendance  for  the  eight 
months"  term. 
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Glenwood  Cotton  Mills 


GLENWOOD   COTTON    MILLS,    EASLEY,   S.   C. 


These  mills  were  founded  in  1902 
by  W.  M.  Hagood.  They  are  located 
about  one  mile  from  the  beautiful 
little  manufacturing-  town  of  Eas- 
ley,  S.  C.  in  Pickens  county.  The 
oflficers  are  W.  M.  Hagood,  president 
and  treasurer;  F.  W.  Poe,  vice  pres- 
ident; W.  E.  Mays,  secretary;  C.  B. 
Hagood,  assistant  treasurer,  and  M. 
E.  Garrison,  superintendent. 

The  capital  stock  of  these  mills  is 
$592,000,000  and  are  the  largest  and 
among  the  most  modern  mills  in  the 
vicinity.  They  were  the  flrst  mills 
to  be  built  in  Pickens  county  and 
though  the  textile  industry  has 
grown  and  expanded  until  there  is 
perhaps  four  million  dollars  invest- 
ed in  cotton  mills  in  Pickens  coun- 
ty, the  Glenwood  Mills  have  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  and  are  today 
in  excellent  physical  condition. 
There  has  been  a  consistent  policy 
of  replacement  in  operation  at  these 
mills  and  they  have  always  been 
kept  up-to-date.  Recently  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  mills  such  as  installing 
drinking  fountains,  painting  inte- 
riors,  etc. 

The  Glenwood  Mills  have  an 
equipment  of  45,106  spindles  and  1,- 
160  looms,  and  they  manufacture 
wide  prints  and  sheetings.  There 
are  two  separate  mill  buildings  but 
adjoining  each  other,  three  stories, 
652  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide. 
Working  conditions  are  excellent  and 
thr"  425  operatives  are  a  bright, 
healthv.    intelligent    lot    of   workers 


who  seem  keenly  interested  in  their 
work  and  are  very  loyal  to  their 
mills. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  mill  village 
near  the  mills  which  is  kept  clean 
and  neat,  with  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  sanitariness.  There 
are  150  four  and  six  room  cottages. 
Many  flne  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  mills  and  village  in  the 
last  few  months.  Sewerage  has  been 
installed,  most  of  the  houses  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  sidewalks  are 
being  layed  and  streets  improved. 
Trees  are  being  planted  and  hedges 
and  shrubbery  set  out  and  many 
filings  done  to  beautify  the  village. 
Each  cottage  has  its  space  for  gar- 
den and  front  yard  for  flowers.  In- 
terest in  the  growing  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  a  Girls'  Canning  Club 
which  has  canned  many  pounds  of 
fine  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Education  is  considered  of  prime 
importance  at  Glenwood  Mills  and 
a  handsome  brick  school  building 
with  six  class  rooms  and  a  beautiful 
auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  800,  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
.$15,000.  This  building  is  modern  in 
every  respect  in  the  matter  of  de- 
sign, conveniences  and  equipment. 
Four  teachers  are  employed  who  are 
paid  by  the  mills  supplemented  by 
the  county  funds.  There  are  about 
180  pupils  in  attendance  at  this 
school.  At  certain  times  in  the  year 
a  night    school   is   operated   for   the 


benefit  of  those  persons  who  wish 
to  study  in  the  evenings. 

Two  attractive  church  edifices 
have  been  erected  in  the  village,  one 
of  Methodist  and  the  other  of  Bap- 
tist denomination.  The  Baptist 
church  was  built  by  the  mills  and 
the  Methodist  by  the  people  with  as- 
sistance from  the  mills.  Each  has 
an  interesting  Sunday  school  which 
is  largely  attended.  There  is  much 
activity  in  church  work  in  the  mill 
community. 

A  well  stocked  library  gives  evi- 
dence of  being  extensively  used  by 
the  operatives,  judging  from  the 
worn  condition  of  the  volumes. 

A  pretty  play  ground,  equipped 
with  modern  play  apparatus  is  at- 
tached to  the  school  for  the  use  of 
the  children,  a  well  kept  baseball 
park  attests  the  popularity  of  the 
game.  All  sorts  of  sports  are  en- 
couraged by  the  management. 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  keep  a  physician  or  trained  nurse 
employed  all  the  time,  but  both  can 
be  secured  on  very  short  notice 
when  the  occasion  arises.  The  health 
of  the  community  is  excellent. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  operatives 
are  insured.  It  has  been  shown 
that  insurance  proves  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  families  of  the  operatives 
in  case  of  sickness  or  death.    A  nvmi- 


ber  of  the  employes  are  saving 
money  and  have  nice  accounts  in 
the  banks  at  Easley.  Some  of  them 
own  property  too.  These  people  are 
sober,  industrious,  intelligent  and 
thrifty.  They  live  in  a  comfortable 
manner,  enjoying  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Frequently  will  nice 
pianos  and  handsome  victrolas  be 
found  in  the  homes  and  a  number 
have  automobiles. 

The  management  do  all  they  can 
to  help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. They  operate  their  own  ice 
plant  and  furnish  the  mill  people 
with  ice  at  30  cents  per  hundred. 
Fuel  is  sold  to  them  at  cost,  and 
many  other  things  are  done  which 
benefit  them  greatly. 

These  people  are  very  loyal  to 
their  government  and  their  coun- 
try. There  were  some  29  men  in 
the  service  during  the  recent  World 
war.  They  have  al  returned  to  work 
and  are  the  best  help  in  the  mills. 

Most  of  the  operatives  came  from 
the  mountains  and  nearby  territory. 
They  are  well  satisfied  at  the  mills 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  ways  of  living. 
There  is  no  labor  trouble  at  these 
mills.  A  fine  harmonious  spirit  ex- 
ists between  the  management  and 
the  operatives. 


GLENWOOD  CHURCH 


$15,000.00  SCHOOL  AT  GLENWOOD  COTTON  MILLS 


TImrsday,  December  25,  1919. 
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Pickens  Cotton  Mills 


PICKENS   COTTON    MILL,    PICKENS,  S.   C. 


The  Pickens  Mill  was  established 
at  Pickens,  S.  C,  in  1906.  by  W.  M. 
Hagood.  The  officers  of  this  mill 
are:  W.  M.  Hagood,  president;  C.  B. 
Hagood,  vice  president;  W.  E.  Mays, 
secretary;  W.  M.  Hagood,  treasurer; 

A.  J.  Jewell,  superintendent,  and  C, 

B.  Hagood,  general  manager.  The 
Pickens  Cotton  Mill  has  a  canital 
stock  amounting  to  $250,000,  and  has 
a  spindleage  of  23,040.  The  number 
of  looms  amounts  to  six  hundred  and 
six.  Draper  looms,  and  the  plant  ij 
driven  by  stniam  power.  The  Pick- 
ens Cotton  Mil!  liirns  out  sheetings, 
in  different  si-^e;,  and  these  sheet- 
ings are  of  fnie  qijaiity,  and  have  a 
splendid  market  value.  The  pro- 
ducts of  this  mill  fombin.!  ;riality 
and  workmanship  '.'  a  remacliablo 
extent,  and  have  mad'^'  a  sploiidid 
name  for  ti,- msolves,  bolh  in  >'oi'lh- 
ern  and  Southern  m-jrke'.s.  The  mill 
employs  215  skilled  operatives,  who 
are  most  experienced  and  ett'icient 
in  this  line  of  work 

The  buildings  which  compose  the 
mill  plant  are  of  standard  mill  con- 
struction, three-story  brick  build- 
ings, 415x110,  and  are  mill  buildings 
of  the  best  and  most  modern  archi- 
tecture. They  are  well  ventilated, 
having  many  windows,  and  in  winter 
the  buildings  are  well  heated,  and 
the  lighting  system  is  the  most  ap- 
proved for  mill  use.  Every  sanitary 
device  that  makes  for  the  health  of 
the  employes  has  been  inslallfd.  and 
the  health  record  of  tho  Pickens 
Cotton  Mill  is  a  most  remarkable 
one.  The  mill  premises  are  laid  out 
by  an  exporionced  landscape  artist, 
and  the  effect  is  a  pretty  and  artistic 
one.  Flowers  grow  in  the  mill  yard, 
and  the  premises  are  always  kept 
as  neat  as  a  pin. 

The  village  in  which  the  opera- 
tives of  the  Pickens  Cotton  Mill 
make  their  homes  is  a  village  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  who 
are  accommodated  by  seventy-six 
neat  cottages.  These  cottages  are 
pretty  and  homelike,  and  are  at  the 
pretty  and  homelike,  and  are  at  tlie 
present  time  being  improved  by  the 


addition  of  sewerage  system  to  each 
one  of  them,  which,  when  finished, 
will  be  a  great  improvement.  Each 
house  has  a  yard  sufficiently  large 
either  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
or  vegetables,  and  many  of  the  oper- 
atives raise  enough  vegptables  to 
supply  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies to  a  certain  extent. 

The  children  of  the  village  attend 
the  school  built  for  them  by  the 
mill.  This  school  is  in  a  large 
woodon  building,  which  has  a  large 
auditorium  above,  and  which  is 
modern  and  woll  equipped  in  every 
respect.  Two  teachers  are  employ- 
ed by  the  Pickens  Mill  to  teach  the 
childrt'n  who  are  enrolled  at  this 
school,  ninety-five  in  number.  Dur- 
ing- the  summer  months  a  night 
school  is  operatod  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  work  in  the  daytime 
and  are  unable  to  attend  school. 
This  night  school  is  attended  by 
many  of  the  older  people  of  the 
community,  who  are  as  anxious  to 
become  cultured  and  educated  as 
are  their  children.  The  people  who 
find  employment  at  the  Pickens 
Cotton  Mill  are  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  the  country  surrounding 
Pickf-ns.  which  is  in  the  mountains. 

They  are  a  fine  class  of  people,  but 
when  they  first  came  to  the  mill, 
they  were  poor,  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated. Since  coming  to  the  mill, 
however,  they  have  made  the  best 
of  the  many  advantages  offered  them 
for  oducation  and  in  other  things, 
and  now  they  are  more  comfortably 
situated  and  better  satisfied  than 
ever  before.  The  mill  management 
shows  great  interest  in  their  opera- 
tives, and  gives  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  best  of  them- 
selves. Thpy  appreciate  this  fact, 
and  do  everything  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation. Great  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  school,  and  tho  parents 
see  to  it  that  their  children  attend 
very  regularly.  The  mill  children 
are  eager  and  quick  to  learn,  and 
apply  themselves  most  diligently  to 
their  studies. 


The  mill  village  has  a  playground 
and  park,  built  by  the  mill,  which 
is  the  center  of  much  activity  in  the 
community,  and  which  is  the  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  the  ch;ldien  of 
the  mill  village.  This  playground 
has  a  full  equipment,  and  eery'hiiig 
for  the  physical  betterment  of  the 
children  has  been  obtriined.  T'he 
barbecues,  and  other  satheriugs  of 
the  mill  people  take  place  here. 

The  Pickens  Cotton  Mill  pays  its 
operatives  reasonably  high  wages, 
which  enable  them  to  live  in  the 
greatest  comfort.  One-half  of  the 
people  employed  by  the  mill  are 
saving  monov,  and  are  very  wise  in 
doing  this.  Some  of  them  own  Lib- 
erty Bonds  and  War.  Savings 
Stamps.  Twenty  per  cent  of  them 
own  their  own  houses  or  other 
property. 

These  people  arc  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  their  employers,  they 
feel  free  at  all  times  to  enter  the  of- 
fice and  discuss  any  problem  that 
may  arise,  being  sure  of  a  courteous 
hearing  and  kindly  treatment,  with 
a  quick  adjustment  of  any  wrong. 

The  mill  village  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  policeman  employed 
bv  the  mill.  The  men  who  went  to 
the  army  from  the  Pickens  Mills 
served  their  country  splendidly,  and 
one  of  them  returned  a  hero. 

There  is  a  pleasant  friendly  feel- 
ing between  the  management  and 
their  operatives.  The  management 
have  proved  their  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  help  by  standing 
ready  to  encourage  and  promote  any 
movement  that  is  put  on  foot  for  the 
advancement  and  benefit  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

The  Pickens  Cotton  Mills  furnish 
a  fine  example  of  the  best  type  of 
cotton  mill  and  conditions  there  will 
prove  that  cotton  mill  companies 
are  in  no  sense  oppressors  of  those 
who  work  for  them.  For  years  and 
years  the  mills  in  South  Carolina 
have  been  noted  for    the    interest 


which  they  have  shown  in  their 
employees  and  the  many  things 
which  they  have  done  to  add  more 
to  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
life.  They  have  been  quick  to  aid 
in  educational  and  religious  work, 
to  provide  recreation  for  the  leisure 
hours  and  to  carry  out  betterment 
work  of  all  kinds.  In  such  matters 
the  Pickens  Cotton  Mills  take  high 
rank  with  the  other  mills  in  the 
State. 

The  success  of  any  manufacturing 
concern  depends  not  only  in  secur- 
ing a  full  set  of  help,  but  in  being 
able  to  get  them  sutficiently  inter- 
ested in  their  work  so  they  will  al- 
ways feel  that  the  interest  of  their 
employers  is  their  own  interest. 
This  spirit  of  co-operation  can  not 
be  cultivated  unless  the  workers 
are  made  to  realize  that  the  man- 
agement is  as  much  concerned  with 
the  human  equation  as  with  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  the  machinery. 

At  the  same  time,  any  system  of 
welfare  work  that  may  be  under- 
taken, must  not  be  in  any  way  a 
matter  of  charity.  Those  whom  it 
benefits  must  have  a  mutual  share 
in  its  development,  and  put  forth 
some  effort  to  help  the  success  of 
the  movement.  At  the  Pickens  Cot- 
ton Mills,  this  principle  is  not  only 
thoroughly  recognized  by  mill  own- 
ers and  employees  alike,  but  it  is 
put  into  practice  continually.  For 
this  reason,  the  efforts  that  the  mill 
company  has  made  to  help  their 
employees  is  based  on  the  old  idea 
of  helping  those  who  will  help 
themselves.  The  results  have  been 
most  gratifying  in  every  respect. 
The  people  at  the  mills  know  that 
they  can  depend  on  their  employers 
to  give  them  a  square  deal  in  every 
respect.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
many  advantages  offered  them  at 
Pickens  leaves  them  with  no  desire 
to  move  elsewhere.  They  feel  that 
the  owners  of  the  mills  are  doing 
everything  any  other  mill  company 
will  do  and  they  are  satisfied  and 
contented. 
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HeiineUa  Mills  arc  located  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
sections  of  the  South,  being  at  the 
foot-hills  of  the  mountains  where 
there  is  a  very  mild  and  healthful 
climate. 

The  employees  have  come  very 
largely  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try or  from  the  nearby  mountains 
and  are  noted  for  their  sturdy  and 
healthy  appearance.  Many  of  those 
who  came  to  Henrietta  when  Mr. 
Tanner  was  surpervising  the  build- 


ing of  the  tlrst  mill  and  who  assist- 
ed in  starting  up  the  first  machinery 
still  live  at  Henrietta  or  Carolcen. 

The  Henrietta  Mills,  which  are 
among  the  largest  weaving  mills  in 
North  Carolina,  consist  of  two  plants, 
one  of  which  is  located  at  Henriet- 
ta, N.  C.  and  the  other  at  Garoleen, 
about  two  miles  from  the  first  plant. 

Mill  No.  1  was  built  about  25  years 
ago  and  has  26,700  spindles  and  710 
looms  which  manufacture  fine 
sheeting.    No.  2  mill  is  a  few  vears 


younger  and  has  40,400  spindles  and 
1100  looms  which  manufacture  fine 
print  cloths. 

Both  of  these  mills  were  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  S.  B.  Tanner, 
who  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of 
these  plants  since  their  organization. 

Mr.  Tanner  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  for  a 
number  of  years  and  it  was  after  the 
death  of  J.  S.  Spencer,  the  first  pres- 
ident, that  he  became  president  and 
treasurer  which  position  he  held  un- 


til this  year  at  which  time  he  volun- 
tarily relinquished  the  position  as 
president  to  W.  S.  Forbes,  Richmond, 
Va.,  who  had  become  largely  inter- 
ested in  this  company.  Mr.  Tanner 
is  still  treasurer  of  the  company  and 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  busi- 
ness as  he  has  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  during  which  time  he  has 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  industry  and 
served  a  term  as  president  of  the 
Anici'iran   Cotton  Manufacturer. 


GARDEN   CLUB   AND   SCHOOL  AT    HENRIETTA    MILLS 


Thursday,  December  25,  1919. 
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Anderson  Mills,  Inc. 


ANDERSON    MILLS,   INC.,   LINCOLNTON,    N.   C. 


The  Anderson  Mills.  Inc.,  were  for- 
merly the  Rhodes  Manufacturing 
Company  having  changed  hands  in 
October,  1919  and  been  reorganized 
under  the  above  name. 

E.  0.  Anderson,  cashier  of  the  In- 
dependence Trust  Company  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  is  president  of  the  An- 
derson Mills,  Inc.  Mr.  Anderson 
was  formerly  a  citizen  of  Lincoln- 
ton  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  de- 
sire to  keep  in  touch  with  his  for- 
mer home  and  associates  that  he  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  this  mill. 

Thorne  Clark,  formerly  a  national 
bank  examiner,  is  treasurer  and 
manager  while  C.  D.  Huss,  a  cotton 
manufacturer  of  long  experience,  is 
the  efficient  superintendent. 

It  is  but  a  short  run  from  the  cen- 
ter of  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  to  the  An- 
derson Mills,  Inc.  This  mill  is  lo- 
cal d  on  the  C.  and  N.  W.  and  S.  A. 
L.  Railways  and  the  mill  building  is 
a  clean  cut  looking  structure,  of 
standard  mill  design,  and  located  on 
a  tract  of  60  acres.  The  mill  is  mod- 
ern in  every  respect  and  is  equipped 
with  the  most  improved  machinery. 
The  windows  in  the  mill  extend  al- 
most to  the  ceiling,  thus  affording  a 
profusion  of  light.  It  is  well  ven- 
tilated and  well  equipped  for  health 
and  safely.  The  mill  is  operated  by 
electric  power  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Onn  finds  in  (his  modern  mill  vil- 


lage a  unique  type  of  cottage.  There 
are  Iwenty-five  or  more  buildings 
constructed  of  stone  and  cement  and 
they  present  an  odd  though  inviting 
picture.  The  remainder  of  the  cot- 
tages in  the  village  are  frame  struc- 
tures from  three  to  six  rooms  each, 
well  painted  and  situated  on  extra 
large  lots.  The  natural  lay  of  the 
land  here  affords  the  best  kind  of 
drainage  and  little  sickness  has  ever 
been  known  in  this  cotton  mill  com- 
munity. 

It  was  built  in  1907  by  J.  M.  Rhodes 
and  has  had  a  successful  career. 
Because  of  its  construction  and 
equipment,  it  gets  an  exceedingly 
low  insurance  rate.  The  building  is 
80  by  .320  feet  with  two  offsets  which 
are  used  for  slasher  room  and  cloth 
room. 

Those  in  charge  of  Ibis  mill  have 
well  detlned  policies  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  employees  and,  due  to 
their  kindness  and  consideration  a 
large  part  of  them  have  been  wilh 
the  mill  since  it  was  founded.  In 
fact,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
them  have  been  here  since  the  mill 
tli'st  began  opei'alions.  The  work- 
men for  the  most  part  come  from 
L'licolnfon  county  and  are  a  frugal 
and  efficient  set  of  people.  The  man- 
agement has  never  encountered  any 
labor  trouble  since  the  mill  was  or- 
gaTu'zed. 

A  sanitai'v     sipiad  s(M'     (o  il    I  hat 


there  is  no  accumulation  of  fdfh  or 
debris  anywhere  on  the  mill  prop- 
erty and  the  photograph  above 
shows  the  clean  appearance  of  the 
property.  Bored  wells  afford  good 
water  for  all  of  the  workmen. 

Recently  a  complete  sewerage 
(septic  tank)  system  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  mill  village  and  all  the 
houses  are  kept  in  splendid  repair 
and  make  a  beautiful  picture  nest- 
ling as  they  do  upon  a  hill  back  of 
the  mill. 

For  many  years  this  mill  had  made 
a  study  of  cotton  duck  manufactur- 
ing and  in  enlarging  their  mill  had 
installed  every  improvement  and  la- 
bor-saving device.  In  a  yarn  mill 
section  they  developed  one  of  I  he 
best  army  duck  mills  in  the  coun- 
try. The  product  had  been  7  oz, 
and  7  1-2  oz.  duck,  that  is,  a  class  of 
duck  used  for  lining  shoes  but  dur- 
ing the  war  it  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  government  because  it 
was  able  to  manufacture  a  very  high 
(luality  of  army  duck  and  the  man- 
agement placed  its  entire  equipment 
at  the  disposal  of  army  officials  and 
strove  in  every  way  to  equai  the 
call  I  hat  was  made  upon  it. 

In  (ii'dcr  lo  get  needed  supplies  of 
(hick  the  government  had  to  call 
upon  many  mills  making  other  fab- 
rics to  change  over  to  duck  and  great 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  ob- 
taining either  the  quantity  or  qual- 


ity desired. 

It  was  therefore  of  special  delight 
to  the  officials  to  find  the  Anderson 
Mills,  Inc.,  then  known  as  the  Rhodes 
Manufacturing  Company,  equipped 
for  and  experienced  in  duck  manu- 
facture. 

After  the  war  this  mill  returned 
to  its  former  product  of  shoe  duck 
and  it  is  constantly  improving  its 
equipment  in  order  to  make  the 
highest  possible  grade  of  goods.  A 
slight  enlargement  of  the  plant  has 
been  made  since  it  came  under  its 
new  management  and  further  en- 
largements are  contemplated.  The 
Anderson  Mills,  Inc.,  are  very  par- 
ticular about  the  class  of  cotton  that 
they  vise  and  by  using  uniformly 
high  grade  they  have  built  up  a  rep- 
utation for  good  running  work  and 
have  an  exceedingly  contented  sup- 
ply of  employees.  They  have  5,200 
spindles  with  100  looms  and  are  cap- 
italized at  $189,000. 

These  operatives  are  a  fine  class 
of  citizens,  industrious,  sober  anil 
self  respecting,  many  of  them  are 
saving  money,  frequently  one  will 
find  those  who  own  property.  They 
seem  contented  and  happy  and 
there  is  no  discord  found  at  these 
mills  unless  instigated  by  some  out- 
sider, an  I.  W.  W.  or  labor  agitator. 
They  are  loyal  to  their  mills  and 
such  an  element  is  not  at  all  wel- 
come in  their  midst. 


COTTAGE   AT   ANDERSON 


COTTAGES  AT  ANDERSON    MILLS 
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Cheraw  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 


CHERAW  COTTON    MILLS,  CHERAW,  S.  C. 


The  pride  of  the  little  city  of 
Cheraw,  S.  C,  is  the  beautiful  Che- 
raw Cotton  Mills,  which  were  erect- 
ed in  1917.  Cheraw  oiYers  excellent 
transportation  facilities  with  the  G. 
&  L.,  A.  C.  L.  and  S.  A.  L.  railways, 
also  there  are  fine  climatic  con- 
ditions, excellent  advantages  for  ed- 
ucation, pure  water  in  abundance, 
and  above  all,  those  who  live  there 
attest  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
town  by  their  rugged  robust  appear- 
ance. Such  advantages  just  natur- 
ally attract  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Industrial  organizations  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  healthy 
operatives  to  make  a  success  of  any 
sort  of  a  factory  and  they  are  al- 
ways careful  in  selecting  a  site  for 
an  industrial  enterprise. 

The  Cheraw  Cotton  Mills  are 
owned  and  operated  by  a  progres- 
sive set  of  business  men  keenly 
alive  to  the  trend  of  the  times; 
broad-minded  and  liberal  in  their 
views  and  dealings  with  their  help, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  their  efforts 
have  met  with  such  splendid  success 
and  that  the  Cheraw  Cotton  Mills 
arc  in  such  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  mills  are  capitalized  at  $126,100, 


with  an  equipment  of  7,000  spindles, 
[he  present  officers  are  Robt.  Chap- 
man, president  and  treasurer;  G.  W. 
Duvall,  vice-president;  C.  C.  Stokes 
secretary,  and  J.  L.  Fonville,  super- 
intendent. These  men  know  the 
cotton  mill  business  from  the  ground 
up,  they  believe  in  looking  after  the 
details  and  keeping  up   everything. 


The  mills  are  of  the  most  modern 
construction,  with  the  most  approv- 
ed methods  of  ventilating,  heating 
and  lighting,  humiditlcalion  is  per- 
fect. Working  conditions  are  ideal, 
this  is  shown  by  the  bright  intelli- 
gent faces  of  the  122  operatives  who 
find  a  livelihood  in  the  mills.  They 
are  keenly  interested  in  their  work 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   HOME 


and  take  pride  in  keeping  up  a  high 
standard  of  goods  manufactured. 
The  product  is  hosiery  yarns  8s  to 
16s,  of  a  quality  that  has  won  for 
them  an  enviable  reputation  in  the 
markets. 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
establish  schools  and  churches  in 
the  village  as  the  mill  community  is 
a  part  of  the  township  of  Cheraw, 
and  the  operatives  and  their  families 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  town,  excellent  graded  schools 
offer  fine  opportunities  for  the  mill 
people  to  educate  their  children, 
and  they  see  to  it  that  their  chil- 
dren are  regular  in  attedance.  In- 
deed any  number  of  the  operatives 
were  attracted  to  the  mills  from 
I  heir  poor  little  homes  in  the  coun- 
fry  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
I  heir  children  the  advantages  of  an 
educalion  and  higher  social  privil- 
egse.  They  make  good  wages  in  the 
mills  and  are  encouraged  in  ways  of 
Ihrifl  by  the  management,  many  of 
them  are  saving  money,  others 
have  invested  in  homes  of  their  own 
and  lake  great  pride  in  improving 
them  and  making  them  attractive. 
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The  Skyland  Hosiery  Company 


SKYLAND  HOSIERY   MILL,  EAST   FLAT  ROCK,  N.  C. 


The  Skyland  Hosiery  Company 
was  founded  in  1907  and  is  located 
at  East  Flat  Rock,  N.  C  on  the 
Southern  railway.  East  Flat  Rock 
is  an  ideal  location,  with  its  beauti- 
ful scenery,  fine  climate,  splendid 
water  and  excellent  railway  facili- 
ties. The  Skyland  Hosiery  Company 
is  its  chief  industry  and  the  entire 
vicinity  is  very  proud  of  the  plant. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
M.  G.  Starrett,  president;  E.  H. 
Wells,  treasurer;  C.  P.  Rogers,  man- 
ager. The  capital  stock  is  $192.- 
500.00.  The  products  is  cotton,  mer- 
cerized and  silk  half  hose.  The 
goods  manufactured  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful quality  and  are  in  great  demand 
in  the  markets.  The  buildings  are 
of  modern  mill  construction,  there 
are  two  of  brick,  60x160  feet,  one 
story  with  basement  and  brick  pow- 
er house.  These  buildings  are 
made  very  pleasant  indeed  by  so 
many  windows  that  not  only  furnish 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air, 
but  insure  fine  ventilation  for  sum- 
mer days.  In  the  winter  artificial 
systems  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilating  make  working  condi- 
tions both  pleasant  and  comfortable. 
The  mills  are  kept  in  immaculate 
condition,  perfectly  sanitary  and 
healthful.  The  equipment  consists 
of  240  knitting  machines  of  the  very 
best  type,  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  high  grade  hosiery  manu- 
factured. Two  hundred  persons,  a 
large  percentage  of  which  are  young 
girls  and  women,  find  pleasant  and 
pi'ofilaltle  employment  in  these 
mills. 

Hosiery  mill  operatives  are  al- 
ways people  of  just  a  little  higher 


type  than  the  ordinary  cotton  mill 
employee,  generally  they  are  refined, 
intelligent  and  very  apt,  catch  on 
quickly  to  the  method  of  operating 
and  soon  become  skilled  employees. 
Most  of  them  come  of  fine  old  Eng- 
lish stock  who  fled  to  the  mountains 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
have  lived  in  the  fastness  of  their 
mountain  homes  ever  since.  In 
these  homes  they  had  little  of  life's 
comforts  and  practically  no  educa- 
tional advantages  and  ready  money 
was  a  very  scarce  commodity  with 
them.  Since  coming  into  the  mill 
community  where  they  live  com- 
fortably and  have  splendid  opportu- 
nities for  educating  their  children 
and  have  more  ready  money  than 
they  had  ever  hoped  to  possess, 
these  people  could  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  return  to  their  former  man- 
ner of  living. 

The  Skyland  Mills  are  located  in 
the  city  limits  of  East  Flat  Rock, 
and,  consequently,  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  welfare  work  because  their 
operatives  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
and  privileges  offered  by  the  town. 

They  have  built  115  nice  frame 
cottages  of  from  three  to  six  rooms 
each,  neat  and  comfortable,  and  kept 
in  good  repair.  Each  house  is  nice- 
ly located  and  has  a  large  space  for 
yards  and  gardens.  Gardening  is 
encouraged  by  the  management 
among  their  operatives  and  they 
take  a  great  interest  in  raising  plen- 
ty of  vegetables  which  do  much  in 
these  days  of  H.  C.  L.  to  reduce 
the  grocery  bill  as  well  as  to  add  to 
the  variety  of  the  table.  Most  of 
them     manifest    considerable    civic 


pride  in  their  village  and  do  all  they 
can  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. Their  homes  are  kept  in  a 
clean,  sanitary  manner  and  bloom- 
ing flowers  and  growing  plants  add 
to  the  appearance,  making  the  whole 
more  homelike  and  pleasing.  A 
large  number  of  operatives  own 
their  homes,  others  are  saving  to- 
ward buying  property;  indeed,  as 
fast  as  they  become  skilled  opera- 
tives their  good  wages  enable  them 
to  put  aside  something  each  week. 
The  management  encourages  them 
in  this  thrift  and  are  glad  when  they 
invest  in  property. 

While  there  is  no  school  on  the 
mill  property,  the  town  graded 
school  is  sufficiently  near  for  the 
children  of  the  mill  operatives  to 
attend  regularly.  The  mill  com- 
pany made  large  contributions  to- 
ward the  building  of  this  school. 
There  are  about  175  students  in 
regular  attendance  and  five  capable 
teachers  are  employed  and  the 
school  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  mill  families  worship  iu  the 
churches  of  Flat  Rock.  There  is  a 
Methodist  and  Baptist  church,  each 
with  a  good  Sunday  school.  The 
employees  of  the  hosiery  mills  are 
intensely  interested  in  religious  af- 
fair's and  they  mix  and  mingle  free- 
ly with  the  people  of  East  Flat 
Rock.  Many  of  them  are  active  in 
[ho  work  of  the  Sunday  schools  and 
churches.  A  boy  scout  troop  is  a 
source  of  much  interest  to  the 
youth  of  the  village  and  exerts  a 
fine  influence  over   them. 

The  management  maintains  a 
small  library  at  the  mills  for  the 
benefit  of  their  operatives  and  it  is 


well  patronized. 

The  usual  sports  to  be  found  in  a 
small  town  are  indulged  in  at  East 
Flat  Rock.  At  the  mills  baseball  is 
the  center  of  interest  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  There  is  a  fine  baseball 
park  and  some  very  hotly  contested 
games  are  played. 

The  mill  people  are  steady,  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding.  They  are 
also  very  loyal  and  patriotic.  Seven- 
teen men  went  into  the  service  of 
their  country  and  most  of  them 
have  returned  to  receive  a  cordial 
welcome  in  the  community.  They 
have  returned  to  their  work  and  are 
seemingly  anxious  to  settle  down. 
There  is  a  high  standard  of  moral- 
ity maintained  in  both  the  mills 
and  the  village.  In  this  respect  the 
management  and  operatives  work 
in  hearty  co-operation  and  all  ques- 
tionable characters  and  all  types  of 
undesirable  citizens  are  quickly 
asked  to  move  on. 

The  relation  between  the  manage- 
ment and  employees  are  those  of 
close  and  sympathetic  friendship. 
No  labor  troubles  are  to  be  found 
here.  The  mills  appreciate  their 
operatives  and  the  employees  real- 
ize that  the  management  have  their 
welfare  at  heart.  They  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  workings  of  the  mill 
and  are  always  ready  to  do  their 
best.  They  are  proud  of  the  reputa- 
tion the  goods  manufactured  have 
gained  and  take  pride  in  keeping  up 
a  high  standard  of  quality. 

These  mills  are  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  management  are 
men  of  fine  business  judgment, 
with  broad,  liberal  policies  in  their 
dealings  with  their  operatives. 


(1)  PARK  LIKE  GROUNDS  FOR  COTTAGES;  (2)  SCHOOL  AT  SKYLAND  HOSIERY  MILL;  (3)  COTTAGE. 
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King  Cotton  Mills  Corporation 


KING  COTTON  MILL  AT  BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


The  King  Cotton  Mills  are  locat- 
ed at  Burlington,  N.  C,  and  the  pres- 
ent officers  are:  T.  F.  Jeff r ess,  pres- 
ident and  treasurer;  Robert  M.  Jef- 
fress,  general  manager  and  secre- 
tary; Ben  Lawson,  assistant  general 
manager;  T.  L.  Gurlee,  superintend- 
ent. The  King  Cotton  Mills  came 
under  the  present  management  in 
1911  and  since  that  time  there  ha? 
been  a  continuous  growth  and  im- 
provement. All  the  machinery  has 
been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  the 
most  up-to-date  machinery  so  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  plant 
today  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  mills  is 
$150,000.00  and  there  are  9,180  spin- 
dles which  are  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. High  grade  carded  hosiery 
yarns  are  manufactured  and  the 
reputation  of  the  goods  has  made 
them  most  popular  in  the  markets. 

The  conditions  under  which  the 
operatives  work  are  most  healthful 
and  pleasant.  The  quantity  of  lint 
in  the  mills  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  there  are  the  most  im- 
proved systems  for  ventilating,  hu- 
midifying and  keeping  the  atmos- 
phere at  an  even  temperature  the 
year  round  have  been  installed.  Mr. 
Jeffress  is  justly  proud  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  able  to  keep  such 
a  comfortable  even  temperature  in 
his  mills.  At  a  great  expense  he  in- 
stalled a  carrier  air  conducting  sys- 
tem which  is  said  to  be  the  only 
complete  system  of  its  kind  in  the 
State.  This  system  forces  into  ev- 
ery room  pure,  fresh  air  that  has 
been  washed  free  of  all  lint  and  dirt 
in  passing  through  the  purifying 
machinery  of  the  system.  The  en- 
trance of  the  pure  air  forces  the 
stale     out.       During     the     winter 


months  it  is  rewashed  and  purified 
and  returned  to  the  building.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  the  air  is 
taken  from  the  outside  and  forced 
into  the  several  rooms  after  having 
been  purified.  Pure  drinking  wa- 
ter, furnished  in  abundance,  is  piped 
throughout  the  mills.  This  water 
supply  is  drawn  from  deep  wells, 
thus  insuring  its  purity.  Every- 
thing is  kept  in  a  most  sanitary 
manner,  always  there  is  a  corps  of 
workers  cleaning  and  scrubbing. 

One  hundred  operatives  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills,  people  of  intel- 
ligence and  ability.  One  is  readily 
convinced  upon  seeing  these  opera- 
tives that  they  are  not  only  in  fine 
physical  condition  but  they  ai-e 
happy  and  contented  as  well.  The 
operatives  take  a  vital  interest  in 
their  work  and  are  very  loyal  to 
their  mills.  They  realize  that  their 
interests  are  mutual  with  those  of 
the  management  and  they  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  up  a  fine  standard 
of  quality  of  goods  manufactured. 
They  are  sober  and  industrious  and 
in  many  instances  quite  thrifty, 
about  55  per  cent  of  them  are  sav- 
ing money  and  fully  20  per  cent  of 
them  own  some  property. 

Mr.  Jeffress  conceived  a  novel 
idea  of  providing  a  uniform  for  the 
women  and  girls  who  work  in  the 
mills  which  has  resulted  most  satis- 
factorily. These  uniforms  can  be 
purchased  by  the  operatives  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  they  could 
buy  the  goods  to  have  the  garments 
made.  The  operatives  are  also  re- 
quired to  wear  caps  which  protect 
their  hair  from  lint. 

The  management  has  a  beautiful 
little  village  of  23  houses  of  from 
three  to  five  rooms.    These  cottages 


are  very  modern,  have  just  been  re- 
painted and  repaired  so  as  to  be  in 
perfect  condition.  They  are  equip- 
ped with  all  modern  conveniences, 
such  as  water,  lights  and  sewerage. 
The  houses  are  rented  at  a  very  low 
rate  and  the  electric  lights  are  fur- 
nished at  a  flat  rate  of  10  cents  per 
week.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  village  recently, 
most  of  the  houses  are  located 
along  one  broad  shady  street  and 
present  a  most  attractive  appear- 
ance with  their  smooth  lawns  and 
bright  flowers.  In  the  rear  of  each 
cottage  is  plenty  of  room  for  grow- 
ing vegetables,  this  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  mill 
families  and  it  is  a  fine  way  to  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
management  takes  a  great  pride  in 
making  the  environments  at  the 
mills  most  pleasant,  there  are  well 
kept  lawns  with  beautiful  trees 
casting  cool,  inviting  shades,  the 
walks  are  edged  with  well  kept 
hedges,  and  the  entire  scene  shows 
that  the  management  believes  in 
cultivating  a  taste  for  the  aesthetic. 
The  employees  are  encouraged  to 
beautify  their  hom,es  and  premises. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  kept 
yards  and  there  is  a  friendly  spirit 
of  rivalry  that  has  resulted  in  mak- 
ing the  mill  village  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest sections  of  Burlington.  A 
beautiful  playground,  fully  equipped 
with  modern  play  apparatus,  has 
been  provided  for  the  children. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Jeffress  is  a  young 
business  man  of  the  new  school, 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
times,  wide  awake,  progressive  and 
keenly  alive  to  details  of  the  busi- 
ness. Nothing  escapes  him,  and 
through    his    untiring    efforts    the 


plant  and  the  mill  community  are 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  He 
is  very  democratic  in  dealing  with 
his  employees,  believes  in  giving 
them  a  fair  deal  every  time.  They 
appreciate  his  intense  interest  in 
their  welfare  and  help  him  to  keep 
a  high  standard  of  morality  in  the 
community.  No  special  line  of  wel- 
fare work  is  carried  on  at  these 
mills,  but  whatever  is  done  is  along 
practical  lines  with  the  greatest  re- 
gard for  the  needs  and  benefits  of 
the  people.  The  operatives  are  not 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  charity 
but  as  self-respecting,  self  support- 
ing citizens.  So  well  are  the  help 
treated  at  these  mills  that  when  a 
family  once  comes  into  the  commu- 
nity they  seldom  make  a  change. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  keeping 
satisfied  help  at  these  mills.  Every- 
thing possible  is  done  for  their 
benefit  and  advancement. 

Unusual  advantages  are  offered  to 
the  mill  people  in  the  matter  of  op- 
portunities for  educating  their  chil- 
dren and  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
treats  for  their  families,  as  well  as 
amusements  and  religious  affairs. 
The  management  urges  the  opera- 
tives to  give  the  children  the  best 
possible  education,  and  send  them  to 
school  regularly.  They  mix  and 
mingle  freely  with  the  other  citi- 
zens of  Burlington,  worship  in  the 
churches  of  their  choice  and  feel  no 
embarrassment  in  doing  so. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  by  the 
management,  especially  outdoor 
sports  such  as  baseball,  tennis,  etc. 
A  well  kept  baseball  diamond  in 
the  village  is  the  scene  of  many  hot- 
ly contested  games.  Mr.  Jeffress 
takes  a  very  personal  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  operatives. 
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JUDSON   MILLS,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


The  Judson  Mills  are  among  the 
most  beautiful,  progressive  and 
prosperous  cotton  factories  located 
at  Greenville,  S.  C.  Greenville  is  a 
perfect  beehive  of  industries,  manu- 
factories, etc.  It  is  known  as  a  cot- 
ton mill  town,  and  is  surpassed  by 
few  cities  of  the  South  in  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  and  looms  to  be 
found  in  its  confines  and  vicinity. 

The  Judson  Mills  are  models  in 
every  respect.  They  were  founded 
in  1911  by  Westvv-elt  Mills,  the  pres- 
ent officers  are:  B.  E.  Geer,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  Brown  Mahon, 
vice  president;  B.  S.  Mills,  secretary, 
and  W.  C.  Bobo,  superintendent. 
These  gentlemen  are  well  known 
and  prominent  in  the  textile  world 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Geer  has  several 
other  cotton  industries,  and  all  of 
them  are  in  a  thriving  prosperous 
condition.  Mr.  Geer  gives  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  Judson  Mills 
and  there  are  few  details  of  the 
business  that  escape  his  notice. 

The  Judson  Mills  are  practically 
fireproof,  and  are  sprinklered 
throughout.  They  are  of  the  most 
modern  mill  construction,  indeed 
they  are  model  mills  in  every  re- 
spect. Working  conditions  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  science  and  money 
can  make  them.  The  most  perfect 
system  of  indirect  lighting  has  been 
installed  which  produces  a  soft 
glow  reflected  from  the  snow  white 


walls  as  near  like  daylight  as  possi- 
ble and  at  no  angle  is  it  injurious 
to  the  eyes  of  the  worker.  Equally 
as  much  may  be  said  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  systems  for  humidifica- 
tion,  ventilation,  etc.,  all  buildings 
are  well  heated,  clean,  bright,  sani- 
tary and  kept  in  perfect  condition. 
The  equipment  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  balance  of  the  plant  and 
consists  of  52,640  spindles  and  1,288 
looms  driven  by  electricity.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  operatives  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
fancy  goods. 


The  270  houses  that  have  been  built 
by  the  m,anagement  are  modern  cot- 
tages of  varied  designs,  containing 
from  three  to  six  rooms,  plastered 
inside,  with  tin  roof,  and  painted  in 
pretty  harmonious  colors.  They  are 
equipped  with  running  water  and 
electric  lights,  and  a  number  of 
them  have  sewerage  installed,  oth- 
ers will  have  it  soon.  Improvements 
in  both  mill  and  village  are  being 
made  continually.  Mr.  Geer  is  not 
the  one  to  sit  down  and  feel  that 
things  arc  "good  enough,"  he  is  up 
and  doing  all  the  time. 


JUDSON     INN 


A  a.ie  mterest  has  been  manifest- 
ed irx  the  matter  of  educational  ad- 
vantages. There  is  a  handsome, 
modern  brick  school  building  which 
has  been  built  by  the  mills.  This 
building  is  well  equipped  and  up- 
to-date,  a  principal  and  nine  teach- 
ers are  employed  and  paid  by  the 
mills.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
children  attend  this  school,  bright 
healthy  youngsters  such  as  one 
might  find  in  any  ordinary  com- 
munity. There  is  also  a  night  school 
in  operation  which  employes  six 
teachers,  all  branches  are  taught  in- 
cluding designing  and  there  is  a 
large  and  interested  attendance  all 
through  the  season. 

A  handsome,  commodious  Com- 
munity Building  is  the  center  of 
interest  and  social  affairs  in  this 
busy  little  village  of  1,400  inhabbit- 
ants.  This  Community  Buildingg  is 
thoroughly  modern  and  up-to-date 
in  arrangements,  equipment,  etc. 
There  is  a  fine  swimming  pool, 
dressing  rooms  and  lockers;  shower 
baths;  reading  room;  sewing  room; 
cooking  room  fully  furnished  for 
instructing  classes  in  domestic  sci- 
ence. A  trained  welfare  worker, 
compel ent,  kindly  and  tactful  is  the 
director  of  all  welfare  work  in  the 
village  and  through  her  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  her  assistants  a  great 
deal  of  good  is  being  accomplished 
and  most  satisfying  results  are  be- 
ing    obbtained. 


PLAYGROUND  AT  JUDSON    MILLS 


COMMUNITY  HOUSE  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
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IDA  YARN   MILL,   LAUREL  HILL,   N.  C. 


These  yarn  mills  were  founded  in 
1893  by  Mark  Morgan  and  associa- 
-tes,  they  are  still  under  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  Mor- 
gans who  have  proved  themselves 
business  men  of  sound  judgment  and 
splendid  executive  ability.  The 
mills  have  grown  and  prospered  un- 
der their  management.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are:  Edwin  Morgan, 
president  and  treasurer;  J.  D.  Phil- 
lips, secretary  and  J.  M.  Hogan  su- 
perintendent. 

The  mills  are  capitalized  at  $60,- 
000,  and  have  an  equipment  of  4,000 
spindles,  which     are     operated     by 


water  and  electric  power.  Sixty 
persons  are  employed  in  the  mills 
and  the  goods  manufactured  is  14-2 
and  16-2  skeins  and  yarns. 

The  mill  buildings  are  of  frame 
construction  but  they  have  been  re- 
modeled and  improved  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  them  up-to-date,  and 
everything  is  done  to  make  the  mills 
as  healthful  and  pleasant  to  work  in 
as  possible.  The  equipment  is  in 
good  physical  condition  too.  If  one 
talks  with  the  operatives  in  these 
mills  he  will  find  that  they  are 
sound  physically  and  mentally, 
healthy  and  strong,  well  abreast  of 


the  times,  skilled  and  efficient. 
They  are  neat  in  their  appearance 
and  take  and  interest  in  their  work. 
Everything  about  the  mills  is  kept 
strictly  sanitary. 

The  mills  have  a  pretty  little  vil- 
lage of  about  20  homes,  two,  three 
and  four  room  bungalows,  neat  and 
comfortably  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  of  the  town  of  Laurel 
Hill.  The  mills  have  a  population 
of  something  like  100  persons.  These 
people  take  a  pride  in  keeping  their 
homes  and  village  in  a  neat,  attrac- 
tive manner.  The  operatives  are 
paid  good  wages  and  live  comfort- 


ably, indeed  many  of  them  enjoy  a 
number  of  he  luxuries  of  life.  Fre- 
quently one  finds  nice  pianos,  vic- 
trolas  and  other  evidences  of  culture 
and  refinement.  Often  too,  one  will 
find  operatives  who  own  cars  and 
find  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  them.  A 
good  many  of  them  prefer  to  live 
more  frugally  and  have  money  in 
the  bank,  or  perhaps  they  invest  it 
in  property  of  some  kind. 

The  health  of  the  village  and  com- 
munity is  excellent.  The  manage- 
ment help  the  people  to  keep  every- 
thing in  the  village  and  about  their 
homes  in  a  clean,  sanitary  condition. 


"T^T"^.  ,„  .g:     ..%-Ji!Z-^:^...::.J^. 


(1)  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RESIDENCE;    (2)   SCHOOL;    (3)  CHURCH;    (4)   STREET. 
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Richmond  Cotton  Mill 


RICHMOND   COTTON    MILL,    LAUREL    HILL,    N.   C. 


At  Laurel  Hill,  N.  C,  there  is  an- 
other industry  of  equally  as  much 
interest  and  enterprise  at  the  Ida 
Yarn  Mills.  The  Richmond  Cotton 
Mills  are  owned  and  operated  prac- 
tically by  the  same  management  as 
the  Ida  Yarn  Mills,  Edwin  Morgan  is 
president  and  treasurer;  J.  D.  Phil- 
lips is  secretary,  with  Ralph  Morri- 
son superintendent  and  manager. 

This  mill  before  its  incorporation 
in  1893  was  owned  by  the  partner- 
ship of  Mallory  and  Morgan.  The 
two  partners  were  the  late  Chas. 
Mallory  and  Mark  Morgan,  pioneers 
in  the  cotton  industry  in  this  sfc- 


tiun  of  the  country,  having  begun 
operations  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  civil  war.  Mr.  Morgan  remained 
in  active  charge  of  the  mills  until 
his  death  in  January  of  1916,  when 
the  management  was  taken  over  by 
his  grandson,  Mr.  Edwin  Morgan, 
the  present  president  and  treasurer. 

Since  their  establishment  they 
have  had  about  the  usual  career  as 
any  other  cotton  mills  that  are  own- 
ed and  operated  by  progressive  bus- 
iness men  of  liberal  policies  and 
democratic  ideas. 

These  mills  are  built  of  brick,  of 
standard  mill  construction  and  are 
in  excellent  condition.  They  have  a 
capital     stock    of    $51,000,     and    an 


equipment  of  5,056  spindles  and  em- 
ploye 60  persons.  Here,  as  at  the 
Ida  Yarn  Mills,  the  machinery  is 
driven  by  electric  power  obtained 
from  the  Yadkin  River  Power  Co. 
The  product  is  yarns  16-2  ply  to  20-2 
skeins  and  one-end  Foster  tubes. 
The  equipment  is  of  the  most  im- 
proved kind  suitable  for  their  work. 
The  management  appreciate  their 
operatives  and  take  a  great  interest 
in  seeing  that  working  and  living 
conditions  are  of  the  best.  Especial 
importance  is  attached  to  keeping 
everything  healthful  and  sanitary. 
The  operatives  themselves,  have 
caught  the  spirit  and  try  to  always 
dress  neatly  and  in  keeping  wilh  llie 


tidy  appearance  of  the  nulls.  They 
feel  that  they  are  more  self-respct- 
ing  and  can  accomplish  better  work 
when  they  are  neat  and  clean. 

The  children  of  the  operatives  at 
these  mills,  like  at  the  Ida  Yarn 
Mills,  attend  the  graded  schools  of 
Laurel  Hill  and  Snead"s  Grove.  There 
is  a  good  regular  attendance  from 
the  mill  village  and  the  children 
stand  well  in  their  classes.  The  pa- 
rents appreciate  the  tine  educational 
advantages  upon  to  their  children, 
selves  were  deprived  of. 
such  opportunities    as  they    them- 

A  modern  little  church  has  been 
built  by  the  management  in  the  mill 
village  for  the  use  of  their  people. 


(1)  OPER     ATIVES  HOME;   (2)   MILL  POND;   (3)  STREET;   (4)  COTTAGE. 
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Cleveland  Mill  and  Power  Co. 


CLEVELAND   MILL  AND   POWER  COMPANY,   LAWNDALE,   N.  C. 


The  Cleveland  Mill  &  Power  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  1888  by  H.  F. 
Schenek  and  J.  E.  Reynolds  and  was 
one  of  the  first  mills  to  be  built  in 
Cleveland  county.  The  mills  are 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Broad 
river  at  a  little  village  called  Lawn- 
dale.  The  location  is  quite  isolated, 
being  nine  miles  from  the  mainline 
of  the  railroad.  The  nearest  town 
is  Shelby,  which  is  11  miles  away. 
The  mill  company  several  years  ago 
built  a  connecting  railroad  of  its  own 
thus  affording  better  transportation 
facilities  and  opening  up  the  terri- 
tory through  which  it  runs. 

The  Cleveland  Mill  &  Power  Com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $100,000.00; 
its  officers  are  .John  F.  Schenek,  Sr., 
president  and  treasurer;  John  F. 
Schenek,  Jr.,  vice  president;  F.  C. 
Reynolds,  secretary;  Hal  E.  Schenek, 
superintendent.  These  gentlemen 
are  all  versatile  textile  men  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  under  their 
management  the  mills  have  grown 
and  prospered. 

The  mill  buildings  are  built  of 
brick,  also  the  dye  house;  both  are 
kept  in  excellent  condition,  the  most 
careful  consideration  being  given  to 
working  conditions.  The  equipment 
consists  of  5,600  spindles,  which  are 
operated  by  water,  steam  and  hydro- 
electric power. 

There  are  about  200  operatives 
employed  in  the  mill  and  there  are 
about  800  inhabitants  in  the  village. 
The  employees  of  this  mill  are,  for 
the  most  part,  natives  of  Cleveland 
county.  Most  of  them  are  settled 
and  contented.  Some  employees  have 
been  with  the  company  for  30  years, 
and  a  number  of  families  have  been 
with  them  over  20  years.  Ten  fam- 
ilies own  their  homes  and  num'bers 
of  them  own  other  property.  Some 
families  are  now  just  fmishing  vip 
their  indebtedness  on  lands  bought. 
Numbers  have  already  saved  up 
money  enough  and  have  bought 
farms  and  returned  to  them. 

The  management  has  built  100 
homes    for    their    operatives,    neat 


wooden  buildings.  Larger  and  bet- 
ter tenant  houses  are  noted  among 
the  improvements  in  the  village. 
Numbers  of  the  houses  are  already 
equipped  with  water  and  material 
has  just  been  bought  to  provide  wa- 
ter closets,  for  all  houses.  Electric 
lights  and  water  are  put  in  all 
houses.  Electric  lights  and  water 
water  arc  put  in  all  houses  when  de- 
sired, also  telephones  are  installed 
in  all  houses  where  wanted  at  rental 
of  50  cents  per  month. 

The  policy  of  the  mill  manage- 
ment is  to  deal  fairly  and  in  a 
friendly  way  with  all  employees  and 
they  insist  upon  operatives  doing 
the  same. 

Mr.  Schenk,  Sr.,  says,  "We  have  no 
'Union'  help  in  our  employ  and  we 
do  not  want  them;  in  fact,  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  refuse  to  have  any 
dealings  with  'Union'  help.  We  en- 
courage friendly  organizations  such 
as  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  other 
like  orders,  but  those  organizations 
that  are  born  of  hatred,  envy  and 
suspicion,  and  which  practice  coer- 
cion of  employer  and  employee  are 
entirely  out  of  place  in  our  com- 
munity and  are  not  wanted.  The 
unions  that  are  organized  nowadays 
are  born  of  and  controlled  by  a 
bolshevik  and  anarchistic  spirit,  and 
we  not  only  dread  them  and  quaran- 
tine against  them  as  we  would 
against  the  plague,  but  we  despise 
them  and  absolutely  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  members  of 
such  orders.  We  prefer  those  who 
choose  to  be  indepcndnent  and  earn 
their  jobs  and  their  living  on  their 
own  individual  merits." 

Mr.  Schenek  also  says,  "We  do  not 
boast  of  paying  big  wages  or  of  do- 
ing great  things  in  order  to  induce 
help  to  come  our  way.  In  fact  we 
are  not  willing  to  plow  employees' 
gardens  free  or  move  them  from 
other  mills  free  of  charge,  or  give 
them  luxurious  quarters  to  live  in 
free  of  charge,  or  otfcr  special  se- 
cret inducements  to  get  large  fami- 
lies; but  we  do  co-operate  with  our 


help  in  all  things.  We  prevent  the 
plowman  or  wood  hauler  from 
profiteering  on  our  help  by  plow- 
ing their  gardens  at  a  very  low 
price  and  supplying  them  with  wood 
at  low  prices.  Electric  lights  are  25 
cents  per  light,  per  month;  tele- 
phones, 50  cents  per  month;  we  car- 
ry running  water  to  their  houses; 
they  must  extend  the  service  into 
the  house;  we  supply  and  install 
water  closets  but  require  the  em- 
ployees to  bear  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing them  in  repair.  We  paint  no 
houses  on  the  inside  but  we  encour- 
age the  employees  to  have  them 
painted,  we  furnishing  the  paint." 
Mr.  Schenek  mentions  these  things 
merely  to  illustrate  what  he  means 
by  that  they  expect  their  employees 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  add  to  their  comfort  and 
convenience. 

Savings  and  deposits  are  encour- 
aged by  the  management,  paying  6 
per  cent  on  them.  As  a  very  con- 
vincing refutation  of  the  oft-re- 
peated falsehood  that  factory  em- 
ployees barely  earn  enough  money 
to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  it  is 
appropriate  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  employees  of  this  company,  be- 
sides the  money  which  they  loan  out 
to  other  parties,  deposited  in  banks 
and  invested  in  government  securi- 
ties, in  automobiles,  and  other  prop- 
erty— have  on  deposit  with  the  man- 
agement today,  between  $35,000.00 
and  $36,000.00.  This  does  not  in- 
clude deposits  of  salaried  employees 
of  the  Cleveland  Mill  &  Power  Com- 
pany. The  above  statements  are 
somewhat  significant  when  taken  in 
consideration  with  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  small  mill  of  only  about  6,000 
spinning  spindles,  and  employees 
spinning  spindles,  and  employs 
barely  200  people.  Operatives  are 
encouraged  to  contract  to  remain 
with  the  company  for  at  least  six 
months  at  a  time,  such  employees 
being  paid  an  extra  amount  per 
hour  over  and  above  what  is  paid  to 
non-contractors  for  the  same  work. 


For  several  years  the  Cleveland 
Mill  &  Power  Company  have  been 
operating  a  profit-sharing  plan.  Mr. 
Schenek  says:  "In  this  also  we  do 
not  believe  in  a  wholly  one-sided 
business,  but  we  insist  on  co-opera- 
tion. Profit-sharing  is  not  right 
without  loss-sharing  also,  without 
something  in  consideration  thereof 
on  the  part  of  the  employee.  Shar- 
ing our  possible  losses  would  be  im- 
practicable. Instead  of  requiring 
that  we  put  on  deposit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  a  good  percentage  of 
our  proflts  to  be  paid  out  next  year 
to  those  who  are  yet  in  our  employ 
who  helped  us  make  that  profit.  And 
the  payments  to  each  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  regular  wages  earned  by 
each  during  the  year  that  profit  was 
made.  So  our  profit-sharing  only 
requires  as  a  consideration  that 
each  employee  who  will  enjoy  it 
shall  stand  by  us  for  another  year, 
drawing  the  usual  regular  wages. 
We  laid  aside  about  10  per  cent  of 
our  profits  of  last  year  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  will  continue  to  pay  our 
employees  as  much  as  our  competi- 
tors pay.  Those  who  were  with  us 
last  year  and  remain  through  this 
year  will  receive  their  proportional 
part.  If  only  one  should  remain  he 
will  get  the  whole  sum  set  aside." 

The  management  believes  in  re- 
ing  the  help  which  they  already 
have,  rather  than  take  in  new  ones. 
They  object  to  the  policy  of  sending 
agents  to  other  mills  to  secure  help 
and  have  never  done  such  a  thing, 
nor  do  they  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  rambling  families  from 
other  mills,  they  do  not  want  such 
an  element.  In  discussing  this,  Mr. 
Schenek  said:  "We  don't  want  them. 
Our  employees  are  our  own  people 
and  we  are  one  with  them,  we  be- 
long to  the  same  churches,  schools 
and  lodges  with  them.  We  run  the 
business  and  they  run  the  machin- 
ery, a  state  of  affairs  which,  of 
course,  no  bolshevist  can  under- 
stand." 

In  the  matter  of  schools  there  is 
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BEAUTIFUL  VILLAGE   OF  CLEVELAND   MILL   AND   POWER   COMPANY 


one  well  equipped  school  house  in 
the  village  for  young  children;  this 
was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  mills. 
Several  high  school  buildings  in  the 
village  were  constructed  mainly  by 
the  stockholders  and  officials  of  the 
mill  company;  also  by  employees 
and  farmers  in  the  community  tak- 
ing stock.  The  Piedmont  High 
School  is  one  of  the  finest  boarding 
schools,  as  well  as  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best  high  schools  in  the 
State.  The  Schencks  were  largely 
instrumental   in    its    establishment. 


Students  come  to  it  from  all  over 
the  State  and  often  from  adjoining 
States. 

The  people  of  Lawndale  are  great- 
ly interested  in  educational  and  re- 
ligious affairs.  The  management 
provides  for  a  night  school  during 
the  school  term  for  the  benefit  of 
those  operatives  who  desire  to 
study  at  night.  They  have  also 
built  a  good  substantial  church  edi- 
fice for  the  use  of  all  three  denomi- 
nations that  are  represented  in  the 
village.    There  is  a  fine  large  Union 


Sunday   school. 

Th(>  children  have  a  wonderfully 
pretty  place  for  play  and  exercise 
in  the  woods  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  the  village.  And  an  ar- 
tificial, concrete  swimming  pool 
which  has  recently  been  built  is  a 
most  popular  place  with  the  people 
of  the  village. 

Labor  trouble  is  unknown  at  these 
mills.  A  high  moral  standard  is 
maintained  in  the  community.  The 
people  are  all  on  friendly  terms  with 
each   other   and  with   the   manage- 


ment. 

Twines  and  cordage  of  various 
kinds  in  gray,  bleached  and  colors 
are  the  product  of  these  mills.  The 
mills  are  run  on  the  60-hour  sys- 
tem instead  of  55  hours  as  do  some 
of  the  other  mills  in  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Schenck  says,  "Our  people  are 
not  cranks  on  adopting  the  eight- 
hour-a-day  plan,  in  fact  they  think 
it  foolish  propaganda.  Our  people 
prefer  to  receive  the  same  amount 
per  hour  which  the  other  mills  pay 
and  put  in  60  hours  instead  of  55." 


Georgia  Manufacturing  Co. 


Somehow  the  idea  has 
gotten  abroad  in  the  land 
that  hosiery  mill  operatives 
constitute  a  different  class 
of  citizen  than  the  ordinary 
cotton  mill  workers  but 
they  are  to  a  large  extent 
the  same.  There  are  a  par- 
ticularly bright,  intelligent 
lot  of  workers  busily  engag- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarns  and  84-needle 
hosiery  in  the  plant  of  the 
Georgia  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Columbus,  Ga. 

Look  at  the  picture  that 
goes  along  with  this  story 
and  no  doubt  you  will 
agree  that  they  certainly 
have  a  comfortable  place  to 
work.  The  buildings  look 
so  big  and  substantial,  and 
they  are  so  clean  looking ( 
too.  Indeed  they  are  not 
only  clean  looking,  but  they  '-. 

are  clean,  spotlessly  so,  both 
inside  and  out.  The  men 
at  the  head  of  this  great 
plant  see  to  it  that  their 
employees  have  every  consideration 
in  the  way  of  comfort  and  conven- 
iences. There  are  8,320  spindles 
and  240  knitting  machines  driven  by 
electricity;  325  persons  find  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  employment  here. 
Excellent  wages  are  paid,  and,  since 
the  great  textile  center  of  Columbus 
is  a  cheap  town  to  live  in,  they  arc 


GEORGIA    MANUFACURING    COMPANY,    COLUMBUS,    GA. 


able  to  save  somelhing  for  a  rainy 
day. 

The  mills  are  on  Broad  Street, 
practically  in  the  center  of  the  busi- 
ness district.  Operatives  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mills,  either  in  homes 
of  their  own  or  in  rented  property 
as  the  management  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  establish  a  village  of 


its   own. 

The  officers  of  the  (ieorgia  Man- 
ufacturing Company  are:  E.  P. 
Dismukes,  president;  R.  E.  Dis- 
mukes,  vice  president;  0.  M.  Hol- 
land, treasvu-er;  C.  E.  Doupghtie, 
superintendent.  The  capital  stock 
is  $200,000.  The  mills  have  been 
very  successful   since   their   estab- 


lishment, the  high  grade  of  goods 
manufactured  making  them  much 
sought  after  in  the  markets  of  the 
country.  The  management  and 
heads  of  the  departments  are  broad- 
minded,  level-headed  business  men. 
They  possess  lots  of  good  common 
sense  and  are  humanely  interested 
in  their  employees. 
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Capelsie  Cotton  Mills 


CAPELSIE  COTTON    MILLS,  TROY,   N.  C. 


The  Capelsie  Cotton  Mills  arc 
beautifully  located  on  Little  Fall 
River  at  the  little  village  of  Capel- 
sie, which  is  a  few  miles  from  the 
historic  old  city  of  Montgomery, 
N.  G.  These  mills  were  founded  in 
1900  by  A.  W.  E.  Capel  and  asso- 
ciates. They  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$40,800  and  the  present  officers  are: 
A.  W.  E.  Capel,  president;  J.  G. 
Tomlinson,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
manager,    with    M.    E.    Shamburger 


vice  president  and  Jno.  N.  Cole  su- 
perintendent. These  men  are  prom- 
inent in  the  business  world,  well 
known  for  their  progressive  ideas 
and  energy  and  ability.  Under  their 
management  the  Capelsie  Mills  have 
been  very  prosperous  and  had  a  con- 
tinual growth  and  expansion.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  gives  the  running  of  the 
mills  his  personal  attention  and  looks 
after  every  detail  of  the  business. 
He  is  keenly  interested  in  the  wel- 


fare of  his  operatives  and  is  anxious 
to  help  them  iii  every  way  he  can. 
Mr.  Cole  is  a  capable  and  efficient 
cotton  mill  man  understanding  the 
business  from  the  ground  up.  He 
is  very  popular  with  his  operatives, 
they  appreciate  his  genial  manner 
and  kindly  interest  in  their  affairs. 
He  is  Mr.  Tomlinson's  right  hand 
man  in  all  of  his  undertakings  and 
movements  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mills  and  the  mill  village. 


The  mill  buildings  are  of  brick,  of 
modern  mill  machinery,  there  are 
good  systems  for  ventilating,  light- 
ing and  humidifying,  and  keeping 
the  mills  in  a  perfectly  sanitary 
manner.  Everything  is  kept  neat 
and  clean,  the  location  has  fine  nat- 
ural drainage  and  the  setting  is  very 
picturesque  and  attractive,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  management  has 
improved  the  grounds  and  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place. 


Smitherman  Cotton  Mills 


SMITHERMAN   COTTON   MILLS,  TROY,  N.  C. 

The     Smitherman     Cotton     Mills,    inent  citizen.    He  is  secretary,  trcas-   dent.     D.    M.   Nordan     is     supcrin- 
Troy,  N.  C,  were  fotmded  by  the  late   ton  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  prom-   tendent. 


limes  and  the  physical  condition  of 
the  plant  and  the  machinery  is  cx- 


S.  J.  Smitherman  and  A.  W.  E.  Capel  urer  and  manager  of  these  mills.  Though  the  mills  were  erected  in  cedent.  The  equipment  consists  of 
in  1898  with  a  capital  of  $73,000.00.  Mr.  S.  J.  Smitherman  is  president  1898  there  has  been  a  policy  of  con-  7,696  spindles  and  275  looms  and  the 
Mr.  Capel  is  a  very  progressive  cot-   and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Royall  is  vice  presi-  sistent  replacement  maintained  at  all   product  is  cotton  flannels. 
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Francis  Cotton  Mills 


FRANCIS  COTTON    MILLS,  BISCOE,   N.  C. 


At  Biscoe,  N.  C,  on  the  A.  &  A.  Ry., 
there  is  a  most  progressive  and 
prosperous  cotton  mill  industry 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  com  nunity- 
This  splendid  enterprise  was  found- 
ed in  1906,  built  by  local  citizens  and 
owned  and  operated  by  them.  The 
Francis  Cotton  Mills  have  met  with 
fine  success  since  they  first  begun 
operation  and  they  are  continually 
growing  and  expanding. 

They  have  a  capital  stock  of  $125,- 
000,  and  the  executives  of  the  busi- 
ness are:  Frank  Page,  president;  A. 
W.  E.  Capel,  vice-president;  D.  D. 
Druton,  secrtary,  treasurer  and 
manager.    J.  C.  Reece  is  the  efficient 


superintendent.  These  gentlemen 
have  proved  themselves  possesed  of 
fine  business  ability,  the  mills  are 
operated  on  broad,  liberal  policies 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  hu- 
man element  of  the  industry.  They 
realize  that  as  much  depends  upon 
the  operatives  as  upon  the  manage- 
ment, and  they  have  shown  their 
interest  in  a  most  practical  manner. 
The  buildings  are  of  modern  mill 
construction,  built  of  brick,  with 
every  precaution  taken  to  procure 
the  best  lighting,  heating  and  venti- 
lating facilities.  The  equipment  is 
up-to-date  in  every  respect  and  con- 
sists of    7,680    spindles    which    are 


driven  by  electricity.  100  operatives 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarns.  These  people  are  a 
fine  class  of  operatives.  Most  of 
them  came  from  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  and  the  country.  On 
their  advent  into  the  mills  they  were 
green  and  ignorant,  but  being  pos- 
sessed of  fine  intellect  and  quick 
fingers  it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
become  expert  and  very  proficient, 
commanding  fine  wages  and  those 
who  were  ambitious  were  soon  not- 
ed by  the  management  and  were 
given  a  chance  to  progress  and  rise 
as  rapidly  as  their  ability  would 
merit,  thus  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 


the 
the 


that  responsible  positions  in 
mills  have  been  filled  from 
common  ranks. 

The  pretty  little  mill  village  has 
a  population  of  about  500  persons. 
Four  and  five  room  cottages  have 
been  built  by  the  mills  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  their  help.  Those  houses 
are  all  neat  and  comfortable,  having 
just  recently  been  gone  over,  put  in 
excellent  repair  and  repainted  in- 
side and  out.  Sanitary  conditions 
have  been  greatly  improved  too. 
Septic  tanks  have  been  installed  and 
the  people  are  encouraged  to  keep 
their  homes  and  premises  in  an  at- 
tractive, sanitarv  manner. 


Swift  Manufacturing  Co. 


SWIFT   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,   COLUMBUS,   GA. 


The  Swift  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  a  magnificent  plant  located 
in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ga.  They 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  a 
village  for  their  employees  as  most 
of  them  live  in  the  city  and  have 
all  the  advantages  that  other  citi- 
zens enjoy.  Their  children  are  sent 
to  the  city  schools  and  rank  right 
along  with  other  children  of  the 
city.  They  enjoy  the  churches,  lib- 
raries, theaters  and  other  amuse- 
ments. 


There  are  600  persons  employed 
in  the  Swift  Mills,  most  of  them  be- 
ing natives  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. They  are  honest  and  indus- 
trious. Many  of  them  are  very  pro- 
ficient in  their  lines  of  work  and  re- 
ceive fine  wages.  Numbers  of  them 
are  saving  out  of  their  wages,  es- 
tablishing a  savings  account  or  in- 
vesting in  property. 

The  Swift  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  1883.  The 
mills  have  been  very  prosperous  in- 


deed under  the  present  manage- 
ment who  are  men  of  fine  business 
ability  and  experts  in  the  textile 
line.  From  time  to  time  large  im- 
i)rovements  have  been  made.  Re- 
cently a  new  and  modernly  equip- 
ped mill  has  been  completed,  as 
well  as  several  large,  substantial 
warehouses.  These  improvements 
are  notable  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  made  almost  wholly  from 
the  profits  of  the  business.  The 
buildings    are    all    modern    in    con- 


struction, built  of  brick  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  the  best  type 
of  machinery.  There  are  30,000 
spindles  and  650  looms.  Colored 
cotton  goods  are  manufactured. 
The  present  officers  are:  H.  L. 
Williams,  president;  Paul  K.  Mc- 
Kenney,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; G.  C.  Barfleld,  secretary;  C. 
A.  Sweet,  Jr.,  superintendent.  These 
men  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  employees  and  are  on 
very     friendly     terms    with     them. 
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Statesville  Lumber  Company 


STATESVILLE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

Manufacturers  of  Shipping  Cases  For  Textile  Mills 

We  have  on  hand  15,000,000  feet  of  thoroughly  air-dried  North  Carohna  Pine 

Quotations  on  Cases  Cheerfully  Furnished 
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Roswell  Manufacturing  Company 


Among  the  earlier  mills  built  in 
Georgia  was  the  Roswell  Manufac- 
turing Company  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1840.  These  mills  are  lo- 
cated at  the  beautiful  little  old  vil- 
lage of  Roswell,  Ga..  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  capital  city  of  the 
state,  busy,  progressive,   cosmopoli- 


ROSWELL    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    ROSWELL,    GA. 

tan  Atlanta.  spcct.     The    equipment   today    con- 

At     the     Roswell     Manufacturing  sists  of  12,384  spindles  and  120  Dra- 

Company  the  management   is  most  per  40-inch  looms  for  the  manufac- 

interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  op-  lure  of  wide  sheetings  and  20"s  ply 

eratives.      Progressive     ideas     have  yarns. 

been  developed  and  a  great  deal  has  The     capital     stock     amounts     to 

been  done  for  the  development  and  $4.50.000     and     under     the     present 

advancement    of    their    operatives,  management  the  mills  are  prosper- 


ing and  growing  daily.  Many  splen- 
did improvements  are  being  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  mills  and 
mill  village.  The  officers  are:  Au- 
brey Motz,  president  and  superin- 
tendent. Jack  J.  Spaulding  ,  vice 
president;  C.  J.  Foster,  secretary, 
and  S.  Y.  Stribbling,  treasurer. 


(1)   OFFICE  OF  ROSWELL   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY;    (2)    MILL  COTTAGE;    (3)    SCHOOL;    (4)   STREET  SCENE;    (5)    PARK. 
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Odell  Hardware  Company 


ODELL    HARDWARE    COMPANY,    GREENSBORO,    N.    C 


The  Odell  Hardware  Company 
and  its  Mill  Supply  Department 
have  a  history.  There  is  noth- 
ing peculiar  about  this.  Every 
organization  which  has  behind  it 
a  number  of  years  has  likewise 
been  making  history  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

Greensboro  is  not  only  the  log- 
ical but  it  is  the  actual  railroad 
center  of  North  Carolina.  Get  a 
map  and  note  its  location,  and 
see  how  the  railroads  radiate  in 
every  direction,  reaching  every 
part  of  the  State,  and  thus,  not 
only  making  Greensboro  a  dis- 
tributing center  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  making  it  easy  for 
other  sections  to  reach  it,  and  to 
find  in  it  a  live  and  prosperous 
commercial  center. 

To  Greensboro  in  the  year 
1872  came  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Odell,  and  on  January 
1,  1873,  the  firm  of  Odell  and 
Company  opened  its  doors.  The 
business  was  that  of  a  general 
store.  While  on  the  main  line 
between  Washington  and  the 
South,  the  smaller  branch  roads 
had  not  been  built.  Country 
merchants  brought  their  pro- 
duce in  wagons  and  took  home 


a  load  of  dry  goods,  groceries 
and  hardware.  The  hardware  de- 
partment grew  in  importance 
until  in  1882  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ire- 
land of  Lynchburg  entered  the 
firm  as  its  manager.  In  1884, 
Mr.  Odell  having  retired  tempo- 
rarily to  engage  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing, the  Odell  Hardware 
Company  was  incorporated,  and 
started  upon  its  career  in  a  mod- 
est way. 

Not  only  is  Greensboro  a  great 
railroad  center,  but  it  is  in  a  ter- 
ritory in  which  cotton  manufac- 
turing is  the  leading  industry. 
Greensboro,  therefore,  is  nat- 
urally a  good  point  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  mill  supplies  for,  as 
it  is  well  known,  when  supplies 
are  wanted  they  are  wanted 
promptly. 

In  1897  a  large  warehouse 
was  erected  and  a  stock  of  mill 
supplies  was  installed.  This  de- 
partment of  the  business  has 
grown  with  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  at  present  forms  an 
important  feature  of  the  com- 
pany's enterprise.  The  Mill  Sup- 
ply Department  is  not  a  side 
issue — it  has  its  own  depart- 
ment manager,  and  its  own  trav- 


eling men.  The  connection  with 
the  other  departments,  rather 
than  being  a  disadvantage,  is  a 
decided  advantage,  for  the  two 
lines  are  closely  associated,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  orders  re- 
ceived are  combination  orders 
for  hardware  and  supplies. 

If  the  Odell  Hardware  Com- 
pany has  a  hobby  it  is  "good 
goods."  Their  slogan  "Buy  at 
Odell's— Where  Quality  Tells" 
represents  an  ideal  which  the 
founders  of  the  business  set  be- 
fore them,  and  which  has  been 
consistently  observed.  They 
have  on  their  books  customers 
whose  names  were  originally  en- 
tered in  the  early  years  of  the 
business,  and  whose  record  of  a 
lifetime  of  patronage  has  been 
continued  by  their  successors. 

The  founder  of  the  business, 
in  1873,  Mr.  J.  A.  Odell,  still  re- 
tains his  connection  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Ireland,  the  en- 
ergetic and  far-seeing  President, 
continues  in  active  charge.  The 
Vice  President  and  Sales  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  R.  H.  Brooks,  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  hardware 
men  in  the  South,  whose  connec- 


tion with  the  company  dates 
back  to  January  1,  1886,  while 
the  credits  and  finances  are  in 
charge  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  J.  Norman  Wills,  who 
also  has  a  record  of  over  thirty- 
three  years'  service  with  the 
company. 

Of  long  experience  also  is  the 
manager  of  the  Mill  Supply  De- 
partment, Mr.  J.  M.  Stone,  who 
before  coming  with  the  company 
had  a  practical  mill  experience, 
which  he  has  combined  with  his 
experience  in  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment, and  this  enables  him  to 
understand  the  wants  of  the 
mills  and  to  serve  them  with 
promptness  and  accuracy. 

The  business  of  the  Odell 
Hardware  Company  is  regarded 
as  unique,  representing  as  it 
does,  faith,  industry,  and  high 
ideals  of  service.  Its  devotion 
to  quality  is  typified  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Alexander  Brothers'  line 
of  belting,  which  they  have  han- 
dled since  embarking  in  the  sup- 
ply business. 

Goods  of  dependable  quality 
at  right  prices  are  what  may  be 
expected  by  those  who  buy  from 
the  House  of  Odell. 
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A.  A.  Shuford  Mill  Company 


IVEY    MILL,    HICKORY,    N.    C. 


The  Shuford  chain  of  mills  con- 
sists of  five  large,  prospering  cotton 
mills,  located  in  Hickory  and  Gran- 
ite Falls.  N.  C,  and  having  as  their 
capable  manager,  A.  A.  Shuford.  of 
Hickory,  N.  C.  Mr.  Shuford  is  a  mill 
man  of  wide  experience,  and  man- 
ages these  mills  along  the  best  prin- 
ciples. All  of  them  are  well-built, 
modern  mills  of  the  best  type. 

The  Ivey  Mill  is  located  on  (he 
Southern  Railway,  one  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  little  city  of  Hickory. 
It  is.  as  may  be  seen  by  a  look  at 
the  picture  of  it  accompanying  this 
article,  a  handsome  brick  building 
of  standard  mill  construction,  with 
the  most  modern  lighting  and  ven- 
tilating systems.  There  are  many 
windows,  which  make  the  building 
a  pleasant  place  to  work  in,  and 
pretty  trees  grow  around  the 
building.  It  is  quite  a  large  mill  and 
turns  out  fancy  sateens.  Most  of 
the  operatives  employed  here  have 
been  at  the  Ivey  Mill  for  many 
years,  and  originally  came  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains, in  which  the  pretty  little  city 
of  Hickory  is  situated.  Modern  ap- 
pliances for  the  safety  of  the  oper- 
atives have  been  installed  in  the 
Ivey  plant.  A  splendid  school  build- 
ing is  located  near  the  mill,  and  the 
mill  peojjle  live  in  pretty  cottages 
built  in  groves  and  over  the  hills 
near  the  mill.  These  are  given  (o 
the  employes  rent  free,  and  are  mod- 
ern, homelike  and  comfortable.  Near 
the  mill  village  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing which  is  the  center  of  a  great 
deal  of  activity.  The  employes  of 
the  Ivey  Mill  are  well  paid,  and  ai'e 
perfectly  contented  and  happy. 

The  A.  A.  Shuford  Mill  Com]uuiy 
is  located  to  the  east  of  Hickory, 
and  is  a  most  modern,  well-equippcil 
plant  in  every  respect.  A  pretty  vil- 
lage has  been  built  by  the  mill  for 
the  accommodation  of  ils  employes. 
The  mill  itself  has  recently  been  im- 
proved. A  partition  separating  I  hi-. 
card  room  from  the  spinning  rooms 
has  been  a  great  help  and  conven- 
ience. The  plant  is  being  improved 
from  time  lo  time,  and  is  large  and 
up-to-dale. 
All  the  cottages    which    compose 


the  village  have  recently  been  re- 
painted, and  many  additional  ones 
have  been  built.  They  are  all 
equipped  with  water  and  sewerage, 
electi-ic  lighting,  and  bathrooms.  The 
mill  management  has  purchased 
wood  for  the  consumption  of  its 
emjjloyees.  The  drinking  water 
comes  fi'nm  pure,  deep  artesian 
wells. 

A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  the  latest 
addition  (o  the  village.  This  build- 
ing is  located  near  the  railway  and 
directly  opposite  the  mill.  It  con- 
tains a  barber  shop,  a  cleaning  shop 
and  a  pressing  room  and  many  other 
modern  conveniences.  'Two  hundred 
seats  have  recently  been  purchased 
for  the  movie  theater,  which  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  the  peopb^  of  the 
village. 

The  pi'oducts  of  this  mill  are  8s 
skeins,  tubes,  cones,  and  ball   twine. 

Near  the  Shuford  Mill  Company's 
plant  is  the  Highland  Cordage  Com- 
pany. This  mill  makes  cotton  braid- 
ed sash  cord.  The  building  is  of 
sfandai'(l  mill  consfinicfion,  and  is  a 
modern  well-equipped  plant  in  every 
respect.  The  location  is  a  most 
healthful  one,  and  the  environment 
is  a  prelty  one,  being  the  rolling  foot 
hills  of  the  great  Blue  Ridge  range 
of  mountains.  The  employees  of  this 
mill  are  for  the  most  part  oik;  time 
moiuitaineers.  and  they  make- tine 
workers,  and   are   anxious  to  heller 


themselves  in  every  possible  way. 
'Hie  output  of  this  mill  is  of  highest 
qualify,  and  is  very  nnich  in  de- 
mand. 

The  Granite  Falls  Manufacturing 
Company  is  situated  near  Ciranite 
Falls,  N.  C„  in  a  very  beautiful  and 
picluresque  section  of  the  country. 
The  mill  huilding  ilself  is  old,  hav- 
ing beeir  built  some  years  ago,  but 
contains  the  most  modern  equip- 
menl.  The  product  of  the  mill  is 
No.  8  skeins  and  warps  of  the  finest 
qualily,  and  these  bring  fine  prices 
in  any  market,  and  are  very  much 
in  demand.  This  mill  has  made  a 
fine  record,  and  the  employees  re- 
ceive the  best  of  treatment.  At  this 
mill  one  can  find  two  or  even  three 
generations  of  people  who  have  been 
st(>adily  at  the  mill,  and  Ibis  fact 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  any 
wni'ds  (if  the  kind  of  treatment  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  otficers. 
The  mill  company  owns  six  hundred 
acres  of  land  on  which  their  em- 
ployees make  Iheir  homes,  and  these 
homes  are  modern,  aflractive  and 
cnm  fori  able  in  (^very  respect.  Few 
families  who  once  make  this  com 
munily  their  home  ever  care  to  leave 
it  for  another.  The  people  employ- 
ed here  are.  as  will  be  found  that 
most  of  the  employees  of  I  he  Shu- 
ford chain  of  cotton  mills,  natives 
(d'  liie  immediately  suri'ounding 
cnunlry,     T)ui"e     Anglo-Saxon     blood 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AT  IVEY  MILL 


flows   in   their  veins,   and   they   arc 
up-right  and  God  fearing  people. 

The  Granite  Falls  Cordage  Com- 
pany also  has  its  home  near  Gran- 
ite Falls,  N.  C,  and  manufaefui'es 
cotton  braided  sash  cord.  It  is  a 
most  modern  plant  in  evei'v  respeel. 
of  standard  mill  conslinicl  ion.  and 
employs  a  hundred  oi'  so  opera- 
tives. It  is  equipped  willi  every 
safety  and  sanitary  device,  and  I  he 
management  is  most  considerate  of 
their  employees,  their  safety,  com- 
fort and  heallh.  As  all  five  of  the 
Shuford  Cotton  Mills  are  in  such  an 
extremely  healthful  section  of  Nor  111 
Carolina,  little  sickness  is  found 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  I  lie 
health  record  is  a  remarkably  fine 
one.  The  management  of  all  these 
mills  see  to  it  that  sanilary  condi- 
lions  are  all  ihey  should  be,  and  de- 
mand that  the  mill  premises  and  the 
property  owned  by  the  employes  be 
kept  as  neat  as  a  pin.  They  see  that 
this  rule  of  neatness  is  carried  out 
fo  the  letter,  and  the  result  is  that 
sickness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  a  neat  appearance  is  always  a 
great  asset  to  any  business. 

The  success  of  the  Shuford  group 
of  mills  is  not  due  alone  to  the 
splendid  equipment  of  the  plants 
and  the  thoroughly  efficient  manner 
in  which  they  are  handled.  The  op- 
eratives are  due  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  prosperous  year  the 
mills  have  experienced  and  the 
splendid  reputation  the  goods  have 
made.  They  have  not  showed  any 
disposition  to  share  in  the  general 
unrest  that  has  been  so  prevalent  in 
I  he  industrial  life  of  the  country 
during  this  year.  Instead  they  have 
remained  steadily  at  their  work,  giv- 
ing a  full  measure  of  service,  and 
receiving  excellent  wages  and 
kindly  treatment  from  the  mill  own- 
ers. In  these  mills  there  is  every 
evidence  that  the  management  and 
the  workers  alike  realize  the  fact 
that  they  are  mutually  dependent 
upon  each  other  and  that  the  great- 
est good  to  both  can  come  only 
from  a  spirit  of  intelligent  co-oper- 
ation. Their  relations  are  entirely 
harmonious  and  neither  has  made 
any  attempt  to  impose  on  the  other. 
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OLYMPIA   MILL  AT  COLUMBIA,  S.  C,  LARGEST  OF  THE    HAMPTON   GROUP  OF  PACIFIC   MILLS..    IRVING  SOUTHWORTH    IS  AGENT  AND  W.   P. 

HAMRICK  IS  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THIS  MILL. 
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PLAYGROUND  AT  PACIFIC  MILLS 


rimrsday,  December  25,  1919. 
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VIEW   OF    PART   OF    PACIFIC    MILL    VILLAGE 


PACIFIC    MILL   DAIRY 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  PACIFIC  MILL  DAIRY 
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Jackson  Mills  Company 


JACKSON    MILLS   COMPANY,    MONROE,    N.    C. 


Monroe.  N.  C,  is  a  thriving  little 
Southern  town  of  the  best  type,  and 
is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  towns  to  be  found  in  the 
state.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment selected  Monroe  as  the  biggest 
radio  station  in  the  world.  Monroe 
is  also  the  home  of  many  cotton 
mills  of  flne  reputation,  and  among 
these  is  the  Jackson  Mills  Company. 

'The  officers  of  the  .Jackson  Mills 
Company  are:  H.  B.  Hi^ath  of  Char- 
lotte, president;  C.  W.  Walton,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  The  mill  is 
superintended  by  J.  B.  Knight,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  known  superin- 
tendents in  this  section.  He  under- 
stands his  business  most  thoroughly, 
and  can  handle  men  to  perfection. 
The  mill  operates  ten  thousand 
spindles  and  two  hundi'ed  looms. 
Th(>  products  of  the  mill  are  cotton 
blankets  and  wide  sheetings,  and 
during  the  recent  war  it  did  a  great 
deal  of  work  foi'  the  (iovernment. 
The  products  of  the  .Jackson  Mills 
equal  in  quality  and  workmanship 
the  products  of  any  mills  in  this 
country,  and  are  noted  everywhere 
for  their  splendid  quality.  They 
have  a  wide  niarkcl.  and  bring  high 
pi'ices. 

The  mill  itself  is  located  within 
llic  cily  limits  of  Monroe,  and  close 
at    iiand    is   a    lim'   school   which    is 


within  easy  enough  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  mill,  and  which  if  it 
were  necessary,  the  mill  children 
would  attend,  but  for  their  express 
b(Miefil.  I  he  .Jackson  Mills  has  built 
a  sclidol  right  in  the  mill  village, 
and  llic  city  of  Monroe  pays  the 
three  fcachers  which  ai'c  in  charge 
of  this  school.  Children  who  com- 
plete the  prescribed  course  at  this 
Kranmiar  school  then  are  fitted  for 
I  lie  high  schodl  of  Monroe.  The  mill 
chihh'en  are  bright  and  eager  to  be- 
conu?  well-educated.  They  study 
hard,  and  strive  to  better  them- 
selves in  every  way.  Their  parents 
see  lo  it  that  they  attend  school 
most    regularly. 

The  mill  village  boasts  three 
churches,  which  were  built  by  the 
members  with  the  help  of  the  mill 
manag(Miient.  These  churches  are 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Primitive 
Baptist,  as  to  denomination,  and  are 
enlhusiastically  supported  by  the 
members.  The  village  has  two  Sun- 
day schools,  which  are  the  centers 
of  the  social  life  of  the  community, 
and  which  are  always  attended  by 
large  number  of  people.  The  mill 
l)e()ple  ai'c  most  religious,  and  are 
ai'ijeiil  church  workers.  More  in- 
leresl  is  shdwii  in  church  work  than 
in  any  other  organization  in  the 
communilv. 


J-'or  I  tie  use  of  its  operatives,  the 
.lacksoii  Mills  management  has  re- 
cently established  a  library,  com- 
pletely fitted  up  with  many  stand- 
ard volumes,  and  all  the  latest 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
here  the  mill  people  spend  much 
time,  resting  and  reading  and  in  the 
meantime  improving  themselves  by 
keeping  well  informed  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  today.  The 
use  of  llie  lil)rary  is  free  to  them, 
and  lliey  enjoy  if  a  great  deal. 

■flie  mill  people  make  their  homes 
in  the  neat,  pretty  cottages  pro- 
vid«Ml  for  them  by  the  mill.  These 
collages  are  from  three  to  six 
rooms,  nice  frame  buildings,  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  furnished  with 
wafer  from  the  water  supply  of 
Monroe,  which  is  very  fine  artesian 
water.  The  cottages  are  in  ample 
spac(>    lo   allow   for    the   raising   of 


llowi'rs.  which  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  mill 
peojile  keep  their  homes  neat  as  a 
pin.  Many  of  the  mill  workers  are 
eiilhusiastic  gardeners,  and  raise 
enough  vegetables  to  supply  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  thus 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
mill  management  encourages  this 
gardening,  as  not  only  is  the  gar- 
den itself  of  help  to  the  mill  people, 
1ml  also  the  outdoor  work  which  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  garden. 

The  employees  of  the  Jackson 
Mills  are  a  fine  class  of  citizens, 
who  for  the  most  part  came  from 
the  country  surrounding  Monroe, 
and  since  they  have  been  working  in 
th(>  Jackson  Mills,  have  developed 
into  skilled  workers,  who  do  I  he 
best  sort  of  work,  and  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  maintaining  the 
high  (|uality  products. 


COTTAGE    AT    JACKSON    MILLS 


EMPLOYEES    AT   JACKSON    MILLS 
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PANORAMA  OF  MANETTA  MILL  AND  VILLAGE,  LANDO,  S.  C. 


rn  1898,  B.  D.  Hi-ath.  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C  founded  tlu'  Manclfa  Mills,  in 
Chester  counly.  Soiilli  (Carolina,  on 
the  banks  of  Fishing  Crek.  The 
postolTice  nearest  the  Manetta  Mills 
is  Lantlo.  S.  C.  The  founder.  Mr. 
Healh,  was  also  president  for  many 
years,  and  R.  A.  Willis  has  filled  the 
olfiees  of  secretary,  treasurer  and 
manager  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  Manella  Mills  have  as  superin- 
lendenl.  (i.  A.  Hurhanan,  a  most  ef- 
tieient  man.  who  knows  the  textile 
Inisiness  from  A.  lo  Z.  and  who  un- 
derstands how  to  manage  the  meii 
who  work  under  him.  Lando,  the 
town  near  which  the  Manetta  IMills 
are  located,  has  a  two-mile  railroad, 
which  connects  it  with  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  at  Edgemoor.  S.  C.  which 
is  on  the  main  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Atlanta. 

Before  the  founding  of  the  Ma- 
netta Mills,  the  section  of  South 
Cai'olina  in  which  they  are  situated 


Mills, 
come 
built. 


was  a  vei'y  backward  and  unpro- 
gressive  part  of  the  State.  The  peo- 
ple were  illiterate,  because  there 
were  no  m:'ans  to  make  them  other- 
w:s<'.  the  country  was  not  very  pro- 
ductive, and  as  a  whole,  it  was 
what  is  known  as  the  "backwoods." 
Since  the  founding  of  the  Manetta 
,  hiiwi'ver.  a  great  change  has 
about.  Schools  have  been 
and  churches  also,  and  the  im- 
provement in  tiie  people  and  the 
manner  of  living  in  that  section  has 
nndergoiH'  a  most  noticeable  changi'. 
These  mills  own  500  acres  of  land 
which  they  purchased  for  the  use  of 
their  opei'atives  and  their  families. 
This  land  is  splendid  for  farming, 
and  has  been  divided  up  into  tracts 
which  are  leased  In  men  with  fami- 
lies, who  thus  can  be  farmers  and 
mill  workers  at  the  same  time. 
Farming  is  encouraged  by  the  mill 
management  and  many  of  the  mill 
peo]ile  ]\i\\('  cows,  pigs  and  chickens. 


■{'he  nulls  have  given  I  hem  a  splen- 
d  d  cow  paslvu'e,  and  no  rent  is 
charged  them  foi'  the  use  of  this 
pastvu'e. 

The  mill  village  has  about  180 
residences,  and  has  a  population  of 
nine  hundred  people.  The  mill  em- 
ploys four  hundred  people.  The  vil- 
lage has  two  churches,  a  Methodist 
and  Baptist  one.  both  of  which  arc 
flourishing,  and  have  Sunday  schools 
and  Baraca  and  Philathea  organiza- 
tions. The  mill  people  are  enthusi- 
astic church  workers,  and  the 
church  services  and  Sunday  schools 
ai'e  always  largely  attended. 

A  splendid  baseball  park  and  a 
I'ecri^afion  jiai'k  which  has  a  band 
stand,  pavilion  and  playgrounds, 
iiave  been  built  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  mill  workers.  The  Manetta 
Mills  aie  \ei'y  proud  of  its  well- 
trained  band,  and  the  mill  manage- 
ment takes  the  greatest  interest  in 
ei|iiipping  this  band  witii  anything  it 


may  need. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Lando 
school  is  also  the  village  welfare 
worker.  He  makes  a  thorough  job 
of  this,  and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lis, who  personally  visits  around 
among  the  people  who  are  employed 
in  the  mill,  and  sees  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  village  is 
in  the  best  of    physical     condition. 

The  mill  buildings  themselves  are 
brick  buildings  of  standard  mill 
cnostruclion,  and  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  and  convenient  ma- 
chinery that  money  can  buy.  The 
l)residenl  of  the  mill  is  H.  B.  Heath, 
of  Charlolte,  .\.  c.  R.  A.  Willis  is 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Ma- 
netta Mills  are  run  on  the  most 
broad  minded  principles,  and  this  is 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for 
their  success,  he  mill  operates  18,- 
000  spindles  and  338  looms,  and  the 
product  are  yarns,  blankets  and 
flannels. 


(1)  M.  E.  CHURCH;   (2)  MANETTA  MILLS;     (3)  SCHOOL  AND  LODGE  ROOM;    (4)  BOARDING  HOUSE;   (5)   RESIDENCE  OF  R.  A.  WILLIS,  TREASUER 
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Proximity  Manufacturing  Co. 


EACH  GIRL  IN  THIS  GROUP  MADE  THE  DRESS  SHE  HAS  ON.     THE  WO   RK  WAS  DONE  IN  SEWING  CLASSES  MAINTAINED  BY  THE  PROXIMITY 

AND  WHITE  OAK  MILLS  AT  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  Proximity  Manufacturing 
Company  includes  a  group  of  mills 
located  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and 
consists  of  the  White  Oak  Mills, 
Proximity  Mills,  and  the  Proximity 
Print  Works. 

These  mills  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Cone  Brothers.  They 
were  founded  by  the  late  Moses  H. 
Cone  and  his  brother,  Ceasar  Cone. 
The  Cones  were  not  always  in  the 
manufacturing  business.  They  were 
the  sons  of  Herman  Cone  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Bavaria  in 
1845  at  the  age  of  18  and  started 
into  business  with  a  very  small  cap- 
ital, but  with  dominant  persever- 
ance, ambition  and  thrift  Herman 
Cone  soon  made  a  name  for  himself. 
He  married  a  Miss  Helen  Guggen- 
heimer,  who  also  came  from  Ba- 
varia. Ceasar  Cone  was  born  at 
Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  in  1859,  where  the 
family  lived  until  1870  when  they 
removed  to  Baltimore  and  his  fa- 
ther established  a  wholesale  gro- 
cery business  which  in  1878  became 
the  firm  of  H.  Cone  &  Sons.  Ceasar 
Cone  was  a  salesman  and  merchant 
before  becoming  a  manufacturer. 
As  a  young  man  he  sold  groceries 
to  the  country  stores  throughout 
the  South,  traveling  out  from  Bal- 
timore. In  1890  the  old  and  success- 
ful firm  of  H.  Cone  &  Sons  of  Balti- 
more was  dissolved  and  the  two 
brothers,  Moses  and  Ceasar  Cone, 
came  South  to  seek  their  fortunes. 
The  Cone  family  has  been  a 
wonderful  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  Piedmont  section  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  In  seeking  a 
place  for  locating  the  Cones  were 
attracted  by  the  unusual  natural  ad- 


vantages offered  by  the  progressive 
city  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  it  is 
at  this  point  that  most  of  their  in- 
terests have  been  established.  The 
brothers  bought  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  just  outside  the  city 
limits  of  Greensboro  and  it  was  here 
that  their  flrst  small  venture  in  the 
cotton  manufacturing  business  was 
established.  The  beginning  was 
very  small  and  included  only  a  few 
spindles  and  looms  for  the  manu- 
facture of  indigo  blue  denims.  The 
Proximity  Mills  are  the  oldest,  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1895,  these 
mills  contain  today  53,000  spindles 
and  1,600  looms.  The  White  Oak 
Mills  were  established  in  1904  and 
has  an  equipment  of  60,000  spindles 
and  2,000  looms,  and  there  is  also 
the  Proximity  Print  and  Dye  Works. 
These  mills  are  among  the  largest 
cotton  industries  in  the  South,  their 


annual  consumption  is  more  than 
30,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  and 
they  turn  out  more  than  60,000,000 
yards  of  blue  denims  every  year. 
The  villages  make  up  a  small  city  in 
themselves,  as  more  than  4,000  peo- 
ple are  employed  in  the  mills. 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumption of  denims  was  tremendous 
when  Ceasar  Cone  and  his  brother 
started  the  manufacture  of  this 
particular  kind  of  goods  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  great  growth  of 
the  Cone  business,  but  it  remained 
for  Ceasar  Cone  himself  to  wrest 
this  business  from  the  great  manu- 
facturers of  denims  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  to  concentrate  it  in 
mills  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
built  in  North  Carolina.  The  enor- 
mous overall  and  work-garment 
factories  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
various   Middle   Western     and     far 


Western  cities  use  the  products  of 
these  greatest  manufacturers  of  de- 
nims in  the  world  by  the  miles  in- 
stead of  by  the  yards. 

Upon  the  death  of  Moses  Cone  the 
entire  direction  and  management  of 
the  Cone  interests,  which  by  this 
time  had  assumed  vast  proportions, 
fell  upon  Ceasar  Gone.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  project  of  Ceasar 
Cone's  work  was  not  his  own  manu- 
facturing plants,  but  rather  his 
merchandising  projects.  His  com- 
mission house,  the  Cone  Export  & 
Commission  Company,  has  been  of 
greatest  value,  not  only  to  Southern 
mills,  but  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
A  considerable  number  of  cotton 
mills  not  owned  nor  controlled  by 
the  Gone  family  dispose  of  their 
goods  through  the  Cone  Export  & 
Commission  Company.  These  mills 
have  depended  upon  the  Cone  Ex- 
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port  &  Commissiun  Company  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  Ceasar  Cone  himself,  not 
only  for  the  distribution  of  their 
products  but  for  the  financing  of 
their  mills  and  even  for  the  money 
with  which  to  purchase  raw  mate- 
rials and  to  make  their  pay  rolls. 
The  goods  merchandised  include 
cotton  factory  products,  grey  goods, 
sheetings,  drills,  twills,  ginghams, 
blankets,  and  the  rest  of  a  large 
variety  of  Southern  white  and  col- 
ored goods.  Not  once  has  there  ever 
been  the  slightest  criticism  regard- 
ing the  Cone  Export  &  Commission 
Company  not  regarding  any  other 
Cone  project  or  enterprise.  No 
commission  company  has  ever  at- 
tained a  higher  reputation  than  this 
one,  not  only  with  the  trade  and 
with  its  competitors  but  in  the 
financial  world  of  downtown  New 
York.  And  the  policy  of  the  Cone 
Export  &  Commission  Company  was 
the  policy  of  Ceasar  Cone.  Its  mer- 
chandising activities  and  ability,  its 
financial  guidance,  its  ethics,  all 
rested  upon  him. 

Today  the  Cone  interests  include 
not  only  the  Proximity  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  the  Cone  Export  & 
Commission  Company,  but  they  are 


financially  in! crested  in  other  mills 
and  other  businesses.  Mr.  Cone 
worked  with  untiring  energy,  he 
was  a  master  of  details,  nothing  es- 
caped him.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
business,  especially  the  great  cot- 
ton mill  industry  which  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  building  up 
and  developing.  His  vital  interest  in 
every  detail  of  the  business  made 
his  mill  villages  models  in  every  re- 
spect. The  Cone  mills  are  larger 
and  better  and  more  profitable  than 
the  average  cotton  mills,  the  cot- 
tages are  better  than  the  average, 
so  are  the  educational  and  heallh 
and  living  conditions. 

In  the  welfare  work  at  the  mills 
and  in  the  villages  he  has  always 
been  keenly  interested.  He  was 
known  and  loved  by  every  little 
child  in  the  village,  but  there  is 
little  wonder  that  he  got  very  close 
to  the  children,  for  he  was  never  too 
busy  for  a  kindly  word  and  a 
friendly  smile,  and  always  his  pock- 
ets were  filled  with  candy  or  some 
other  edible  which  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  child.  He  realized  the 
importance  of  the  human  element 
in  the  successful  running  of  any 
manufacturing  business.  He  be- 
lieved    in     making     his     operatives 
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hcailliy.    happy    and   contented. 

Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  died  in  1917  at 
his  home  in  Greensboro,  in  the 
prime  of  a  most  successful  and  ac- 
tive life,  and  an  indication  of  his 
love  for  his  work  and  for  his  peo- 
ple is  shown  by  the  choice  of  the 
beautiful  hillside  which  overlooks 
White  Oak  Mills  as  a  burial  site.  Mr. 
Cone  was  not  only  one  of  the  lead- 
ing cotton  manufacturers  of  the 
South,  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  her  business  men.  A  gentleman 
standing  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
his  profession;  a  man  known 
throughout  the  entire  industrial 
world  at  home  and  abroad.  Noted 
for  his  fair  dealings  and  fair  play, 
a  gentleman  of  fine  principles  and 
liigh  ideals,  not  only  a  successful 
business  man,  but  a  big-hearted, 
generous  man,  interested  in  all  sorts 
of  charities,  always  anxious  to  help 
those  who  were  sick  and  afflicted. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  the  gift  of  a 
large  sum  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
posed Guilford  county  tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

The  financial  and  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  these  mill  opera- 
tives is  such  that  social  activities  of 
the    village    include    the    establish- 


ment of  various  secret  orders,  fra- 
ternal societies,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  adult  population  are  mem- 
bers of  at  least  one  of  the  better 
known  fraternal  organizations.  Just 
as  the  daily  work  of  the  mill  people 
is  organized  and  directed  by  ex- 
perts so  are  the  social  and  educa- 
tional activities  organized  and  di- 
rected, but  in  an  unobtrusive  way. 
The  girls  are  instructed  in  the  do- 
mestic arts  and  the  boys  receive 
manual  training.  Fancy  work, 
basketry,  drawing,  music,  etc.,  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  children  in  the  Cone  mill  villages 
as  they  are  of  children  in  cities  and 
towns  whose  parents  are  well-to-do. 
The  organized  welfare  work  in- 
cludes classes  for  those  housewives 
who  were  deprived  of  opportunities 
for  instruction  in  home  making  and 
various  branches  of  domestic  sci- 
ence. 

The  present  executives  of  this 
vast  industrial  organization  are: 
Bernard  M.  Cone,  a  younger  brother 
of  Ceasar  and  Moses  Cone,  presi- 
dent; Julius  W.  Cone,  vice  president, 
and  J.  E.  Hardin,  secretary,  with 
Herman  Cone,  a  son  of  Ceasar  Cone, 
treasurer. 
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At  Kinslun,  Xorlli  Carolina,  the 
principal  manufacturing  plants  are 
cotton  mills,  and  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the 
Kinston  and  Orion  Mills  which  are 
owned  and  operated  by  J.  F.  Taylor, 
Ijresidenf,  general  managin'  and 
treasurer;  D.  Ottinger,  vice  presi- 
dent; T.  V.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the 
Kinston  Mills.  Dr.  H.  Tull  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Orion  Mills,  and  .1.  F. 
Taylor,  secretary,  treasurei'  and 
general  manager.  J.  B.  Meacham  is 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
Kinston  Mills,  while  H.  F.  Fort  holds 
Ihc  same  responsible  position  willi 
the  Orion  Mills. 

These  gentlemen  are  all  progres- 
sive business  men,  well  known 
throughout  the  State  for  their  en- 
ergy and  fme  executive  ability.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  keen  on  mastering  details, 
nothing  escapes  his  scrutiny,  he  is 
always  on  the  job  and  the  splendid 
success  and  growl  h  of  the.s(^  I  wo 
magnificent  mills  is  very  largely  (lue 
to  his  unlirin^;  devotion  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

Being  a  broad  minded  man  Mr. 
Taylor  has  long  since  learned  that 
to  make  a  success  of  any  industry 
one  must  not  only  have  up-to-date 
equipment  in  order  to  compete  willi 
those  manufacturing  the  same  line 
of  goods  but  one  must  have  compe- 
tent, capable  operatives.  He  has 
learned  Ihal  il  is  economy  lo  con- 
serve the  health  of  his  operatives, 
to  educale  Ibem.  furnish  comfort- 
able, attraclive  homes  for  lliem,  lo 
develop  their  social  life,  lo  make 
their  lives  not  only  lolerable,  but 
happy.    He  knows  that  it  takes  just 


such  pi'ople  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults in  his  business.  It  is  his  con- 
stant aim  to  improve  both  working 
conditions  and  living  conditions  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  No  matter  how 
nuich  he  does  there  is  always  some- 
thing more  he  wants  to  do  for  his 
p(^ople.  A  study  of  the  photographs 
which  accompany  this  article  will 
readily  convince  one  that  the  class 
of  operatives  employed  in  these 
mills  is  very  high,  they  are  inlelli- 
gent,  self-respecting  citizens,  receiv- 
ing good  wages,  living  well,  dressing 
well,  and  daily  progressing  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

At  first  Mr.  Taylor  thought  of 
building  a  school  for  the  particular 
use  of  the  children  of  his  operatives, 
but  upon  reconsideration  he  decided 
that  the  wiser  and  more  democratic 
plan  would  be  to  allow  th«  children 
to  attend  the  public  schools  of  Kin- 
ston wiiere  they  would  mix  and 
mingle  with  the  other  children  of 
the  town,  it  would  give  them  a 
broader  outlook  upon  life  and  put 
them  more  in  touch  with  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  citizens  in  the 
town.  This  plan  has  worked  out 
beautifully.  The  graded  schools  of 
Kinston  maintain  a  very  high  cur- 
riculum and  the  children  from  the 
mill  villages  are  just  as  bright  and 
intelligiMit  as  those  from  any  other 
section  of  the  town,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  embarrassment  on  their 
pari  in  attending  the  public  schools. 
P'requently  they  go  right  on  through 
high  school  and  either  go  back  to 
the  mills  able  to  accept  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust,  or  go  out 
into  other  walks  of  life  well  educat- 


ed and  well  filled  for  any  business 
lliey  may  enter. 

Holh  Kinsloii  and  Orion  Mills  are 
localed  wilhiii  the  corporate  limits 
of  llie  idwii  of  Kinston  and  conse- 
([nenlly  llieir  villages  have  all  the 
improvemenis  of  the  town  such  as 
sewerage,  lights  and  water,  and  no 
section  of  the  town  is  better  kept, 
more  sanitary  or  prettier.  The  op- 
eratives take  a  keen  pride  in  mak- 
ing their  homes  as  attractive  and 
homelike  as  those  of  the  average 
citizen  in  like  circumstances.  The 
cut  given  here  shows  the  kind  of 
houses  provided  for  the  opera- 
tives, they  are  of  different  designs 
and  are  painted  in  pleasing  colors, 
thus  getting  away  from  the  old 
idea  of  building  all  houses  in  a  mill 
village  just  alike,  and  painting  them 
the  same  in  order  lo  save  a  few  dol- 
lars. The  management  appreciates 
the  fact  that  their  people  may  have 
distinctive  tastes  and  not  want 
things  just  exactly  like  every  one 
els(!  has.  The  living  conditions  are 
excellent,  the  homes,  some  of  which 
are  two  stories,  others  cottages,  are 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveni- 
ences. The  houses  are  attractively 
set  along  clean,  well  paved  streets, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  gardening 
and  raising  flowers.  The  nice  trees 
which  have  been  planted  through- 
out the  villages  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  surroundings  very  greatly 
during  the  summer  with  their  cool 
refreshing  shade. 

'Ilie  managers  are  flrm  believ- 
ers in  welfare  work  among  their 
people.  For  a  number  of  years 
they  have  retained  the  services  of  a 


trained  welfare  worker  lo  direct 
this  department  of  the  mill's  af- 
fairs, also  they  employ  a  graduate 
trained  nurse  to  look  after  the 
health  of  the  community  and  teach 
the  people  the  law-s  of  hygiene  and 
inslruci  them  in  right  living. 
Tlirough  these  two  tactful,  cultured, 
and  efficient  workers,  a  wonderful 
amouni  of  good  has  been  accom- 
l)lished,  llieir  work  has  been  far 
reaching  in  I  be  results  that  have 
been  obtained. 

A  splendid  community  house  is 
the  center  of  all  social  life  and  pub- 
lic activities  in  the  villages.  There 
are  various  clubs  among  the  women 
organized  for  I  he  purpose  of  in- 
structing them  in  various  arts  of  do- 
mestic science  and  knowledge  of 
lioiisek(^ei>ing.  There  is  a  Mothers' 
(;iu'b,  which  has  helped  many  a 
beautiful  baby  to  a  happier,  health- 
ier life.  Also  there  are  clubs  of  a 
purely  social  nature  which  promote 
a  feeling  of  friendliness  and  help- 
fulness among  the  operatives  and 
their  families. 

zVn  enthusiastic  number  of  women 
and  girls  comprise  the  membership 
of  the  Ladies'  Canning  Club.  Splen- 
d'd  exhibits  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
other  canned  goods  have  demon- 
strated the  splendd  work  that  is 
being  done  by  this  particular  or- 
ganization. Then  there  is  the  Gar- 
diMiing  Club,  whose  members  work 
early  and  lale,  hotly  conlesting  each 
oilier  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the 
finesi  vegetables,  and  the  Flower 
Club  is  puffed  up  with  pride  over 
the  wonderful  results  that  they 
have  achieved  in  the  growing  of  so 
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many  beautiful  blossoms  and  plants. 
The  management  encourages  all 
such  work  and  stimulates  interest 
in  these  clubs  by  offering  good,  sub- 
stantial prizes  for  the  best  of  every- 
thing in  each  department.  Also 
there  is  a  Civic  Club  for  the  promo- 
tion of  well  kept  premises  and 
homes,  prizes  are  offered  by  this 
club.  too.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
naturally  follows  that  where  there 
is  so  much  encouragement  and  en- 
thusiasm the  people  must  be  wide 
awake  and  progressive.  All  these 
things  have  a  tendency  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living  and  to  a  higher  citi- 
zenship. The  people  live  better 
than  over  befoi'e  in  thoir  lives,  thev 


understand  Imw  Id  spend  their  good 
wages  so  as  to  gi'l  belter  advantages 
and  more  for  their  money.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  not  only  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  frequently 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  are 
found  in  their  possession.  There 
are  nice  pianos,  victrolas,  automo- 
biles, and  other  such  evidences  of 
refinenKMd  and  luxury. 

These  people,  most  of  them,  came 
originally  from  the  mountains  and 
siu'rounding  country,  from  poor,  ill 
furnished  homes  with  lillle  or  none 
of  the  comforts  of  life  and  scarcely 
ever  was  there  ready  money  to  be 
found  at  their  command;  today,  one 
would  scarcely  I'ecogni/.e     (hem     as 


llie  same  people.  Being  of  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  always  there 
was  dormant  in  them  that  spirit  of 
progress  and  ambition  which  may 
be  dulled  and  hidden  for  a  time  by 
unfortunate  circumstances,  but 
which  must  evenlually  come  to  the 
top  and  manifest  itself.  They  could 
nol  lie  persuaded  to  return  to  their 
former  ways  of  living.  Being  of  an 
apprecialive  turn  of  mind  they  are 
very  loyal  to  their  mills  and  their 
management  and  lake  a  keen  inter- 
est in  their  work.  Seldom  do  they 
(wec  leave  the  mill  conununify. 
They  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
atfairs  ot  liie  village  and  mills,  as 
Ihon^ii    liiey    really    had   a    linancial 


interesi  in  I  hem.  There  is  a  fine 
spirit  of  harmony  and  good-fellow- 
ship in  evidence  between  the  opera- 
tives and  the  management.  They  all 
pull  together  for  their  mut<ial  in- 
lerest  and  welfare. 

The  Kinston  Cotton  Mills  have 
approximately  17,000  spindles,  which 
are  engaged  on  the  manufacture  of 
high  grade  carded  and  combed  hos- 
iery yarns.  There  are  some  260  per- 
sons employed  in  the  mills  who 
work  under  excellent  conditions. 
Though  these  mills  were  founded  in 
1888  they  are  in  fine  physical  condi- 
tion because  the  worn  machinery 
has  been  constantly  replaced  and 
impi'oyed  from  time  to  time. 
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Progressive,  broad-minded  busi- 
ness men  are  at  the  head  of  the  Du- 
nean Mills,  men  who  appreciate 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  from  their  workmen 
conditions  must  be  such  that  the 
operatives  may  be  healthy  and  com- 
fortable while  in  (he  mills.  The 
officers  of  the  Dunean  Mills  are  H. 
J.  Haynesworth,  president;  R,.  li. 
Henry,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager, with  J.  N.  Badger,  superin- 
tendent. These  men  are  all  textile 
experts,  understanding  the  business 
thoroughly  and  under  their  man- 
agement the  mills  have  prospered 
and  grown. 

A  capital  stock  of  $1,400,000  is  in- 
vested in  the  beautiful  factory  pic- 
tured on  this  page.  Anyone  versed 
in  textile  matters  will  appreciate 
what  a  splendid  structure  this  mill 
is,  and  I  assure  you  the  interior  is 
just  as  attractive,  with  its  spotless 
walls,  splendid  light,  iresh  air  and 
/nodern  systems  of  ventilating  and 
humidifying.  The  carding  and  spin- 
ning is  done  in  a  two-story  concrete 
structure  and  the  weaving  in  the 
one  story  concrete  building  with 
the  "saw  looth"  roof.  Electricity 
is  the  only  power  used  in  the  mills. 
There  are  51,000  spindles  and  1,180 
fancy  looms  comprised  in  the  equip- 
ment. Fancy  voiles,  madras,  lawns, 
etc.,  are  manufactured  here.  The 
quality  is  so  beautiful  that  these 
goods  have  won  a  splendid  reputa- 
tion for  the  mills  and  they  are 
much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Naturally  the  equipment  in  a  mill 
like  Dunean  is  of  the  very  best 
type,  and  while  the  mills  are  com- 
paratively new,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1911,  the  management  is 
always   on   the   lookout   for   labor- 


saving  devices  and  contrivances  that 
will  make  for  better  quality  and 
higher  efficiency,  and  improve- 
ments are  being  made  constantly. 
The  750  persons  who  fmd  employ- 
ment in  these  mills  live  in  the  mill 
village.  The  population  of  the  vil- 
lage is  about  2,400  and  there  are 
300  homes,  modern  one-story  cot- 
tages, with  such  conveniences  as 
electric  lights,  water  and  sewer- 
age. The  management  takes  great 
pride  in  their  village  and  have  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  in  the  planning  and  lay- 
out, to  say  nothing  of  labor  and 
expense.  The  streets  are  kept  clean 
;nd  sanitary.  The  people  are  en- 
couraged to  take  a  pride  in  all 
civic  matters  and  they  keep  their 
premises  neat,  raise  fine  vegeta- 
bles in  the  generous  garden  space 
attached  to  each  cottage,  and  flow- 


ers and  plants  are  grown  in  profu- 
sion. These  naturally  give  a  home- 
like appearance  to  the  village  and 
make  it  a  very  attractive  place  to 
live. 

Notice  the  handsome  school  build- 
ing where  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage are  being  educated.  This  is 
a  modern  public  school  near  the 
mills  and  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  school  btiilding  in 
the  village.  'There  are  eight  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  day  schools 
and  a  textile  night  school  which  is 
of  great  value  to  those  persons  de- 
sirous of  pursuing  the  study  of  tex- 
tile work. 

Two  churches,  of  Baptist  and 
Methodist  denominations,  have  been 
built  in  the  village  by  the  em- 
ployees, assisted  by  the  mills;  each 
church  has  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school.     Mill  people,  as  a  rule,  are 
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greatly  interested  in  religious  af- 
fairs, and  in  the  Dunean  village 
they  are  very  active  in  all  church 
work  and  much  attention  is  devot- 
ed to  music. 

Welfare  work  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively in  the  village,  a  trainea 
worker  being  employed  to  take 
charge  of  this  department  and  she 
is  doing  a  wonderful  amount  of 
good  in  teaching  the  people  how  to 
live  in  a  more  healthful,  sanitary 
manner.  There  is  a  commodious 
community  building  where  the  em- 
ployees may  hold  any  sort  of  meet- 
ing whether  political,  social  or  oth- 
erwise. There  are  a  number  of 
clubs  for  women  and  young  girls — 
sewing,  domestic  science  and  va- 
rious other  household  arts  are  be- 
ing taught  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  homes  are  kept  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition,  the  families  are 
healthier  and  the  children,  espec- 
ially have  profited  by  the  care 
they  have  received. 

The  management  is  quite  enthu- 
siastic over  the  lovely  library  that 
is  in  the  process  of  erection,  as 
well  as  the  modern  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
building  that  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. The  young  women  are 
greatly  interested  in  this  line  and 
find  as  much  pleasure  in  the  build- 
ing as  the  young  men  do  in  the 
handsome  Y.  M.  G.  A.  building  shown 
on  this  page. 

The  day  nursery  for  the  little 
ones  has  proven  a  boon  to  busy 
mothers.  The  children  enjoy  the 
splendid  care  and  treatment  they 
receive  and  the  mothers  are  enabled 
to  go  about  their  duties  in  the  mill 
or  elsewhere  with  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  they  need  not  worry  in 
the  least  about  their     babies.     A 
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modernly  equipped  playground  is 
a  joy  to  older  children  of  the  vil- 
lage; here  they  may  run  and  romp 
and  play  on  the  numerous  amuse- 
ment devices  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. 

Of  course,  all  sorts  of  sports  are 
to  be  found  among  the  village  folk 
for  they  are  just  like  other  people 
and  enjoy  good  games  of  baseball, 
football,  basket  ball,  tennis,  etc. 
Most  of  all  do  they  pride  themselves 
on  their  brass  band  which  is  com- 
posed of  operatives.  This  band  is 
always  prominent  at  picnics,  public 
meetings,  etc. 

A  Boy  Scout  troop  is  being  or- 
ganized and  the  young  boys  are  de- 
lighted with  the  prospects.  Such 
an  organization  will  do  wonders  to- 
ward improving  the  boys  in  health 
and  making  them  more  manly  and 
more  considerate  of  others. 

The  girls  have  their  canning  club 
and  the  spirited  rivalry  existing 
among  them  is  good  to  see.  Many 
fine  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
put  up  in  a  scientific  manner  by 
these  girls  and  will  do  much  to 
help  out  the  family  tables  during 
the  long  winter  months  when  the 
housewife  finds  it  so  hard  to  get 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  mill  has  no  regular  hospital 
of  its  own  but  the  mills  of  Green- 
ville will  use  the  Salvation  Army 
Hospital  which  is  being  erected  for 
the  mills  of  the  town.  The  Du- 
nean Mills  have  contributed  to  the 
building  and  will  always  be  ready 
to  do  their  share  toward  helping 
the  hopsital. 

There  were  102  young  men  from 
these  mills  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  most  of  them  having  re- 


turned and  are  at  work.  Needless 
to  say  that  they  received  a  cordial 
welcome  on  their  return  and  the 
entire  community  feel  very  proud 
of  their  record. 

A  number  of  the  operatives  have 
been  with  the  mills  for  a  long  time. 
They  come  from  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  man- 
agement impresses  the  young  peo- 
ple with  the  necessity  of  an  educa- 
tion and  points  out  to  them  that  it 
will  not  only  be  a  benefit  and  pleas- 
ure to  themselves  but  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  mills  because  of 
their  ability  to  do  better  and  more 
intelligent  work. 

The  management  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  their  operatives;  they 
believe  in  giving  a  "square  deal" 
always  and  are  ever  ready  to  dis- 
cuss matters  pertaining  to  the  mill 


or  personal  affairs  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  operatives  recognize 
this  spirit  of  friendliness  and  feel 
no  hesitancy  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  offers  of  help  from  the  man- 
agement. 

The  mill  company  is  very  gen- 
erous in  assisting  in  all  affairs  that 
will  promote  the  happiness  of  their 
employees,  or  benefit  them  in  any 
way.  They  enable  their  operatives 
to  buy  their  coal  and  groceries 
cheaper  than  other  people. 

Many  of  the  operatives  are  sav- 
ing money  out  of  their  earnings, 
some  are  buying  property,  others 
have  savings  accounts  and  still  oth- 
ers are  making  business  invest- 
ments. The  wages  paid  are  excel- 
lent and  skill  and  proficiency  are 
always  recognized  and  rewarded  ac- 
cordingly. 


^w-S'iy^ir*^---.  ..•-.. 


SCHOOL  THAT  CHILDREN  OF  DUNEAN  MILLS  ATTEND 


The  mills  in  and  around  Greenville 
were  among  the  first  in  the  South  to 
recognize  the  value  of  welfare  work 
and  to  develop  it  into  separate  phase 
of  their  business,  entirely  removed 
from  the  actual  operation  of  mill 
plants.  This  movement  had  a  small 
beginning,  but  gradually  developed 
until  it  is  now  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale.  Practically  all  of  the 
mills  have  their  betterment  work 
organized  in  a  department  of  its 
own,  employing  men  and  women 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
those  things  which  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  operatives.  When  this  idea 
was  first  advanced,  it  was  looked 
upon  in  many  quarters  as  being 
very  impractical,  but  the  first  ex- 
periments justified  the  belief  that  it 
would  not  only  result  in  doing  a 
great  work  for  the  cause  of  human 
nature,  but  would  also  give  the  mills 
a  class  of  employees  who  would 
make  much  better  workers. 

Tlie  welfare  work  that  has  been 
(lime  s(i  scucessfvdiy  at  the  Dunean 
Mill  furnishes  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  system  and  the 
necessity  of  making  special  provi- 
sion for  accomplishing  the  many 
beneficial  plans  that  were  worked 
out  by  the  management.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  operatives  are 
made  to  feel  tiiat  the  success  of  this 
wnrk  is  as  much  dependent  on  their 
(iwn  ellnrts  as  upon  anything  that 
the  mill  owners  can  do,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  the  program  of 
welfare  work  could  have  ever 
reached  its  present  proportions.  It 
is  entirely  a  co-operative  idea  that 
must  be  regarded  as  of  mutual  ben- 
efit to  employers  and  employees 
alike. 
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These     (wo 
are  located  at 
college    town 
about  18  miles 


If  is  iKil  often  Ihat  one  finds  a 
pi'oniineTil  iihys'eian  and  executive 
of  a  large  sanaloriuni.  and  a  hank 
director  who  is  al  the  same  time 
president  nf  two  progressive  cotton 
mill  plants,  hul  such  is  the  case  in 
the  inslance  of  Dr.  .1.  P.  Miuu'oe,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  who  is  president  of 
both  the  Delburg  Cotton  Mill  Com- 
pany and  the  Linden  Manufacturing 
Company. 

sidendid  enterprises 
the  beautiful  little 
of  Davidson,  N.  C, 
from  Charlotte.  As- 
sociated wdlh  Dr.  Munroe  as  officers 
of  the  two  companies  are:  J.  Lee 
Sloan  of  Davidson,  who  is  secretary 
and  treasurer,  as  well  as  general 
manager  of  the  two  mills,  wdth  Floyd 
Potts  assistant  secretary  and  book- 
keeper, and  .Tas.  M.  Blue  is  the  effi- 
cieid  siipi'rintendent  of  both  mills. 
'Idle  jirospiTous  condition  of  the 
mills  and  llicir  steady  growth  and 
imi)rovemenl  is  largely  due  to  the 
untiriTig  efforts  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Sloan,  who  slays  on  the  job  and  lets. 
no  detail  of  the  business  escape  him. 
He  has  a  very  able  assistant  and 
right-hand  man  in  his  superintenent. 
Mr.  Blue  is  an  instance  where  energy 
and  amltilion  has  brought  a  young 
man  who  began  at  the  lowest  place 
in  the  mills  and  through  his  own  ef- 


forts anil  ilc\(ilion  lo  business  has 
clinvbcd  In  his  pri'scnl  position  of 
responsibility  and  li'usl.  He  com- 
menced work  in  I  he  nnlls  al  -iil.OO  a 
ilay.  And  this,  by  I  he  way,  is  a  fair 
illuslration  id'  Ihe  wonderful  oppor- 
lunilies  that  are  open  to  those  who 
work  in  southern  cotton  mills  and 
^vho    ai'c    sutficii'iillv    ambitious    to 


DR.   J.   P.   MUNROE 


IviM'p  climbing  upward.  In  no  other 
business  is  there  so  many  splendid 
opijortunities   for  advancement. 

'riic  Linden  Manufacturing  (Com- 
pany are  llir  older  of  Ihe  two  plaids, 
having  been  built  in  I8<):{,  Ihe  Del- 
burg Cotton  Mills  are  practically 
new,  having  been  built  by  Dr,  Mun- 
roe in  1908,  Both  mills  were  started 
on  a  small  scale  but  owing  to  their 
marked  success  they  have  been 
constantly  replaced  and  enlarged 
until  the  combined  equipment  now 
amounts  to  approximately  15,000 
spindles.  Orders  have  just  been 
placed  for  new  machinery  for  the 
Delburg  Mills,  which  will  increase 
Ihe  spindleage  to  10.000,  and  the 
eiiuipment  of  the  Linden  Manufac- 
turing Company  will  be  increased 
about  one-fourth  of  its  present  ca- 
pacity, which  will  make  the  combin- 
ed equipment  close  to  19,000  spin- 
dles. The  machinery  of  both  mills 
is  driven  by  elect I'irity.  .\bout  150 
o,ieratives  are  employeil  in  the  two 
nulls  which  ai'e  busily  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  medium  count 
hosiery  yarns,  soft  yarns  for  under- 
wear and  weaving  yarns  for  auto- 
mile  tire  fabrics.  These  goods  are 
quite  well  known  and  popular  with 
the  trade. 

Both  working  and  living  conditions 
at  these  two  mills  are  excellent,  the 


management  is  always  on  Ihe  out- 
look for  improvemeids  in  the  mills 
and  in  the  villages.  The  cottages 
are  modern,  comfortable  and  con- 
veniently equipped  with  electric 
lights.  Deep  driven  wells  furnisii 
an  abundance  of  pure  water  in  both 
Ihe  mills  and  the  village.  There  is 
the  usual  spot  for  a  garden  and 
dow-ers  that  accompanies  the  mod- 
ei'ii  mill  cottage. 

Educational  advantages  are  excep- 
tionally good.  The  children  Trom 
the  village  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
the  graded  schools  of  Davidson,  and 
a  night  school  is  also  maintained  by 
the  mills  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  who  wish  to  study  in  the 
evening.  Davidson  College  students 
instruct  the  night  classes.  Those 
children  who  are  ambitious  may 
enter  Davidson  College  if  they 
choose  to  get  an  even  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  management  has  under  con- 
sideration the  erection  of  a  club 
house  which  will  be  the  center  of 
social  activities  for  the  employees 
of  both  mills.  Another  improve- 
ment being  made  is  in  the  pretty 
playgrounds  wdiich  are  being  equip- 
ped with  new  and  up-to-date  play 
apparatus  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  the  mill  operatives. 
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SHAW    COTTON     MILLS,    WELDON,    N.    C. 


Wehinn,  X.  C,  is  a  little  industrial 
town,  located  on  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line  rail- 
roads. Weldon  is  a  flourishing  little 
town,  and  has  several  large  cotton 
manufacturing  plants.  Among  the 
largest  and  best  known  of  these  are 
the  Shaw  and  Weldon  Cotton  Mills. 
These  two  mills  are  entirely  sep- 
arate mills,  but  are  under  the  same 
management.  They  both  have  as 
their  president  W.  T.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Shaw  is  also  manager  of  both  these 
mills.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  man  of  long 
experience  in  the  textile  business. 
and  is  a  man  of  great  common 
sense,  and  lots  of  push  and  energy. 
He  runs  both  the  Shaw  and  the  Wel- 
don Mills  along  the  most  modern 
and  approved  lines,  and  is  making  a 
huge  success  of  his  undertaking.  He 
takes  the  keenest  interest  in  his  op- 
eratives and  makes  it  his  business 
to  know  each  of  them  personally,  so 
that  they  nf)l  (uily  know  him  as 
their  employer,  hul  as  their  per- 
sonal friend,  always  iwaily  and  anx- 
ious to  help  them   in  any  ilitTicully. 


'I'll!'  ollu'r  otVicers  id'  the  Shaw  Col- 
li m  Mills  are  R.  S.  Travis,  secretary; 
W.  \.  Pierce,  treasurer,  and  G.  A. 
Howell,  superintendent. 

The  Shaw  Cotton  Mills  began  op- 
eration twelve  years  ago.  and  since 
their  foundation  have  proved  to  be 
a  gi'eat  success.  The  capital  stock 
amounts  to  .$99,200,  and  the  mill  op- 
•  ■rales  10.000  spindles.  The  build- 
ing is  of  standard  mill  construction. 
200x104  feet,  and  the  equipment  of 
the  mill  is  the  last  word  in  modern- 
ity and  completeness.  Aothing  but 
the  latest  machinery  is  used,  and  all 
sorts  of  patented  safety  devices 
have  been  installed.  The  products 
of  I  his  mill  are  40s  to  50s  single  hos- 
iery yarns,  which  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  the  best  workmanship. 
These  products  bring  fine  market 
prices,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
a  wide  one. 

The  Shaw  Coflon  Mill  cinidoys  a 
hundred  and  Iwenfy-livi'  jxMiplc, 
who  malvo  their  homes  in  llic  inunc- 
diatc  vicinily  of  llic  mill,  in  a  vil- 
lage built    foi-  (hcin     by     llic     mill. 


Sninc  (if  I  hem  own  I  heir  own  homes. 
Tlic  cottages  fiu'nished  them  by  the 
mill  are  frauK^  Iniildings  of  from 
four  lo  seven  rooms,  neat  and  mod- 
I'l'ii  in  every  respect.  These  cot- 
tages are  modern  in  construction, 
and  are  most  comfortable,  and  all  of 
them  have  a  plot  of  ground  attach- 
ed, which  the  operatives  use  both 
for  111!'  cullivalion  of  flowers  ainl 
vcgclaliles.  All  take  the  greatest  in- 
lerest  in  keeping  their  homes  neat 
and  attractive,  and  all  live  in  a  most 
sanitary  manner,  and  thus  sickness 
is   avoided. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  ijrcsidcnl  of  llic  \\'cl- 
doii  Col  Ion  Manufactiu'ing  Company, 
and  associated  with  him  in  this 
mill  an^  W.  A.  Pierce,  secrelary  and 
Ireasurer,  and  0.  M.  Whitbecli,  su- 
perintendent. One  can  see  bv  a 
look  at  the  picture  of  the  Weldon 
Col  I  on  Manufacturing  Companv  I  hat 
il  is  older  than  the  Shaw  Mill.  II 
was  cslablished  by  Mr.  Shaw  in 
IS99,  and  has  a  capilalizatioTi  of  *77,- 
825.00.  II  is  engaged  in  I  he  iiuu:ii- 
rjiciure  of  men's  collon  ribbed  union 


suils.  Holh  of  I  he  mUl  buildings  are 
of  linck.  ami  ai'e  well  built  and  sub- 
slanlial.  The  [ilant  consists  of  a 
spinning  mill,  three  stories,  of  mod- 
ern mill  cosnl ruction,  and  one  knit- 
ting mill,  three  stories,  of  open  joint 
construction.  F'rom  time  to  time 
the  equipmenf  has  been  changed 
and  improvcmenis  have  been  made. 
The  Weldon  plant  has  a  spindleage 
of  ;j.ooo.  and  also  has  25  knitting 
machines.  The  machinery  is  oper- 
aled  by  water  power,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty  persons  find  em[)loyment 
in  Ihis  mill. 

There  is  no  mill  \illage  in  con- 
ned ion  with  the  Weldon  Maiuifac- 
luring  Company.  The  opiM'atives 
live  niNirby  in  llieii'  own  Iioiik's  in 
Weldon. 

The  children  of  the  mill  Opera- 
lives  of  bolh  I  he  Shaw  and  Wel- 
don mills  attend  the  schools  of 
Weldon,  and  likewise  both  the  cliil- 
ilren  and  llicir  parents  have  the 
churches  of  Weldon  al  llicir  dis- 
posal. The\-  arc  made  mosi  wel- 
come  al    boll 
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Look  at  the  pictures  presented 
along  with  this  article,  then  judge 
for  yourself  just  the  kind  of  a  cot- 
ton mill  and  the  kind  of  a  commu- 
nity that  forms  the  Icemorlee  or- 
ganization. What  could  be  more  at- 
tractive than  the  'beautiful  mill 
buildings,  clean-cut  and  perfect  in 
structure,  with  well  kept  lawns  and 
cool  shade  trees?  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  more  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  work.  The  numerous  win- 
dows not  only  admit  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  but  dur- 
ing the  working  hours  one  m.ay  al- 
ways get  a  glimpse  of  green  grass 
and  green  trees  that  is  most  restful 
and  pleasing. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  exte- 
rior is  the  interior  of  these  mills, 
everything  possible  has  been  done 
that  would  make  for  the  most 
healthful  and  pleasant  working  con- 
ditions for  the  operatives.  Nothing 
has  been  left  undone  that  would  be 
for  their  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  plant  is  kept  in  a  most  sanitary 
manner,   inside  and   out,   in   fact  it 


has  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  both 
employers  and  employees  always  to 
make  the  mills  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  town  and  that  section 
of  the  State. 

The  machinery  is  driven  by  elec- 
tricity and  there  are  some  10,000 
spindles  busy  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  underwear  yarns.  About 
400  people  find  employment  in 
these  mills,  all  English  speaking 
people  of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  loyal  to  their  mills  and  most 
loyal  to  their  country.  The  mill 
community  went  over  the  top  on 
every  occasion  when  their  govern- 
ment made  a  call  for  financial  aid 
during  the  recent  world  war.  War 
Savings  Stamps  were  the  favorites 
at  these  mills  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  invested  in  these  bonds 
by  the  operatives.  They  were  very 
generous  in  their  support  of  every 
sort  of  war  work. 

The  mill  village  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  place  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  street  scene  which  is 
pictured  here,  the  cottages  are  neat, 


pretty,  substantial  cottages  of  the 
bungalow  type,  of  varied  and  pleas- 
ing design,  ancl,  unlike  the  old  style 
mill  village,  the  houses  here  are 
painted  in  different  colors  which 
harmonize  with  the  whole  and  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
One  may  also  gather  from  the  pic- 
ture that  these  people  are  lovers  of 
home  and  pleasant  environments; 
note  the  trees,  shrubbery,  grass  and 
fiowers  and  vines.  The  management 
encourages  this  particular  feature 
of  work  in  the  village,  as  well  as 
urging  the  people  to  plant  gardens. 
The  soil  of  the  village  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  vegeta- 
tion in  all  forms  and  many  fine  veg- 
etables are  raised  in  their  season  in 
the  gardens  of  the  operatives,  even 
in  winter  one  may  always  find  green 
things  growing  around  the  cot- 
tages. 

Thousands  of  dollars  has  been 
spent  by  the  management  in  beau- 
tifying their  village,  the  streets  are 
nicely  laid  off,  cement  pavements 
have       been       built       everywhere 


ICEMORLEE  COTTON 

throughout  the  village  so  that  there 
is  no  mud  to  be  tracked  into  the 
homes  and  mills,  trees  have  been 
planted,  and  waterworks  and  elec- 
tric lights  are  to  be  found  in  every 
cottage  and  septic  toilets  have  been 
installed  throughout  the  entire 
community.  Everything  is  kept 
perfectly  sanitary,  the  premises  are 
neat  and  clean.  Indeed  the  man- 
agement is  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  their  op- 
eratives, they  are  always  striving  to 
make  improvements  in  the  social 
and  living  conditions  of  their  mills. 
The  management  was  not  content 
to  allow  the  children  of  their  op- 
eratives to  go  to  school  in  the  grad- 
ed schools  of  Monroe,  but  built  a 
modern  school  house  fully  equipped 
with  up-to-date  appliances  right  in 
the  heart  of  their  pretty  village  for 
the  use  of  the  children  from  the 
mill  families.  This  school  comprises 
the  first  seven  grades  and  runs  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  a  corps  of 
competent  teachers  are  in  charge  of 
the  work,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
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MILLS,  MONROE,  N.  C. 

school  and  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers are  paid  by  the  mills  supple- 
mented by  the  small  funds  from  the 
State  and  county.  There  are  about 
125  children  enrolled  at  this  school 
where  the  advantages  are  excep- 
tionally good.  After  the  seventh 
grade  is  passed  those  who  desire 
have  the  privilege  of  going  on 
through  the  higher  grades  in  the 
splendid  high  school  of  Monroe. 
Many  of  the  children  from  the  vil- 
lage take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities and  get  an  education  that 
puts  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  young  people  of  any  town  or 
community.  These  young  people 
either  return  to  the  mill  to  accept 
responsible  positions  of  trust,  and 
work     along     with     their     parents, 


drawing  excellent  wages,  or  go  out 
into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  some  other  line  of  business.  The 
mills  are  very  proud  of  these  young 
folk  and  always  stand  ready  to  give 
[hem  a  boost  or  assist  them  in  any 
possible  way. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  cotton  mill 
people  are  very  earnest  and  zealous. 
Baptist  and  Methodist  denomina- 
tions are  represented  in  the  village. 
The  management  contributed  very 
generously  to  the  building  of  each 
and  it  is  through  large  contribu- 
tions from  the  same  source  that  the 
finances  of  the  churches  are  kept 
running  so  smoothly.  A  good  Sun- 
day school  is  an  attractive  feature 
of  each  of  these  churches,  the  chil- 


dren of  the  village  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  Sunday  schools  and 
a  fine  work  is  being  accomplished. 
Many  a  time  the  foundation  for  a 
fine  upright  life  is  planted  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  by  the  instructions 
received  in  the  Sunday  school. 

Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged 
in  the  village,  there  is  a  well-kept 
baseball  diamond  where  many  en- 
thusiastic crowds  gather  to  watch 
the  hotly  contested  games  between 
their  own  splendid  team  and  some 
visiting  club.  Just  in  front  of  the 
mill  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  young 
oaks  that  has  been  converted  into  a 
pretty  playground  equipped  with  all 
kinds  of  play  apparatus  that  would 
attract  the  children  to  the  open  air 
and  sunshine.     There  is  a  pavilion 


and  seats  around  among  the  trees 
and  frequently  the  splendid  brass 
bands  composed  of  mill  operatives 
give  most  pleasing  open  air  concerts 
in  this  pavilion  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  mill  community.  This  brass  band 
is  one  of  the  prides  of  the  village, 
they  are  most  enthusiastic  in  their 
support  of  any  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  their  band. 

Various  sorts  of  clubs  and  soci- 
eties have  been  organized  among  the 
ladies  of  the  village  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  Some  are  to  as- 
sist mothers  in  the  care  of  their 
children,  others  for  the  good  of  the 
home  maker. 

The  officers  are:  Robt.  Chapman, 
president;  C.  C.  Stokes,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Robt.  Iceman,  Supf. 
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The  Banna  Manufacturing  Company 


BANNA   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  GOLDVILLE,  S.  C. 


The  Banna  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  1907  at  Gold- 
ville,  S.  (;..  with  a  capifal  stock  of 
$248,300.0(1.  The  management  is 
composed  of  a  set  of  men  of  sound 
business  principles  and  fuie  judg- 
ment. George  M.  Wright  is  presi- 
dent; G.  E.  Shand,  vice  president; 
W.  A.  Moorhead,  secretary;  .T.  P. 
Matthews,  treasurer,  and  T.  N. 
Crocker,  superintendent.  The  mills 
are  on  a  splendid  financial  footing 


and  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
The  equipment  consists  of  14,224 
spindles  and  352  looms  which  are 
driven  by  steam.  Prints  39"  72/76, 
4.25,  are  manufactured.  The  mill 
buildings  are  modern  in  every  re- 
si)ect  with  much  attention  given  to 
devices  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  operatives,  of  which  there 
ai'e  125.  The  employees  are  honest 
and  industrious  and  receive  good 
wages  for  their  work. 


The  small  villag(i  contains  44 
frame  houses  of  three,  four  and  six 
rooms  each.  The  general  ground 
of  the  village  is  level  and  well 
drained,  most  beautifully  situated 
in  a  fine  oak  grove.  There  are 
perhaps  300  inhabitants;  eight  wells 
recently  put  down  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water.  Here,  as  is 
usually  the  case  among  cotton  mills, 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  education.     A  $7,500  school 


building  has  just  been  completed, 
modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  re- 
spect, large  class  rooms,  library  and 
auditorium.  Two  teachers,  paid  by 
the  county  funds,  are  employed  to 
instruct  the  75  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. 

A  neat  chui'ch  has  been  built  by 
the  management  where  various  de- 
nominalions  hold  their  meetings. 
The  large  Sunday  school  is  attended 
bv  all  denominations. 


The  D.  E.  Converse  Company 


D.    E.    CONVERSE    COMPANY,    SPARTANBURG,    S.    C. 


The  D.  E.  Converse  Company  was 
taken  over  from  D.  E.  Converse  & 
Company  and  incorporated  in  1889. 
The  beautiful  mills  pictured  here 
are  locatid  on  a  branch  of  the 
Pacolel  Hivci-  at  (ilendale.  S.  C,  a 
small  Inwri  six  luib's  from  Spartan- 
burg.  S.   C. 

W.  E.  Lindsay  is  in/esident  and 
treasui'ei'  (if  Ibis  splendid  manufac- 
turing plant,  as  well  as  manager. 
S.  J.  DurPee  is  secretary  and  R.  F. 
Bag^vell.  superintendi'ni.  These 
men  are  a  tine  lot  i'\'  linanciers, 
i)road-niinded  and  jinigressive.  Un- 
der their  management  I  be  mills 
liave  prospered  greatly  and  the  em- 


ployees have  been  treated  with  ev- 
ery consideration.  The  mill  build- 
ings are  of  brick  construction  and 
the  equipment  is  of  the  most  ap- 
proved type.  There  are  17.393  spin- 
dles and  980  looms  which  are  operat- 
ed by  both  water  and  steam.  Brown 
sheetings,  drillings  and  narrow  print 
cldlhs  are  manufactured  aTid  the 
(|ualily  is  such  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  the  output. 

There  are  300  operatives  emjiloy- 
ed  in  the  mills,  all  of  whom  live  in 
tile  beautiful  lilllr  village.  Th(> 
company  has  huill  30  bouses  of 
live  and  six  rooms  cacli.  They  are 
modern  with  wah'r  lo  lie  pul  in  right 


away  and  (>bHMricily  is  used  in   the 
village  and  mills. 

The  mill  has  built  a  good  school 
house  and  share  the  expense  of  the 
teachers  with  the  county.  There 
are  about  151)  children  in  school 
and  lli(>  importance  of  an  educa- 
tion is  impressed  upon  both  par(>nls 
and  children.  There  are  several 
churches  in  the  village  which  were 
buill  by  the  congregations  assisted 
by  I  lie  mill  company.  Each  church 
lias  a  llourishiim  Sunday  school, 
'riii're  is  a  lilirary  and  a  girls'  club. 
A  Iraineij  nurse  is  emi)loyed  by  the 
management  whose  time  is  occu- 
jiied  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of 


I  be  operatives  and  their  families. 
She  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
homes  of  the  mill  families.  They 
are  kept  in  a  more  sanitary  manner 
and  the  children  are  more  healthy 
and  robust.  A  small  park  makes  a 
pleasant  place  for  the  older  people 
of  the  village  and  a  happy  play- 
ground foi'  the  little  ones.  Baseball 
is  a  favoi'ilc  sport  with  the  young 
men  and  boys. 

There  is  very  little  friction  be- 
l\v(M'n  the  management  and  the  op- 
(M-alives.  Each  feels  that  their  in- 
terest is  mutual  and  any  questions 
(hat  arise  can  always  be  settled  in 
an  amicable  manner, 
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Couch  Mills  Company 


COUCH    MILLS   NO.  2,   EAST   POINT,  GA. 


These  mills  are  another  group  of 
the  Couch  enterprises,  of  which  W. 
D.  Couch,  of  East  Point,  Ga.,  is  the 
progressive  head,  and,  like  all  other 
mills  under  his  control,  they  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Couch  Mills  Company  is  lo- 
cated at  East  Point,  Ga.,  a  small 
town  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta.  A  study  of  the  ac- 
companing  cuts  on  this  page  will 
readily  convince  one  of  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  plant.  The 
buildings  are  all  modern,  well  built 
and  well  kept.  The  weaving  room 
is  60x200  feet;  the  spinning  mill  is 
three  stories,  89x126  feet;  the  factory 
building  is  50x200  feet,  two  stories. 
All  are  of  brick  mill  construction 
with  sprinklers.  The  machinery  is 
just  as  modern  as  the  buildings. 
There  are  5,000  spindles  and  80 
looms,  all  of  Vhe  most  approved 
type  for  the  manufacture  of  filter 
cloth,  wide,  sail  and  army  duck. 
Much  time  and  thought,  as  well  as 
money,  hao  oeen  spent  uy  che  com- 
pany in  endeavoring  to  make  the 
mills  perfectly  comf..  c.ble  and 
healthful  for  their  employees.  The 
systems  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilating  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired.    Everything   is   kept   spotless 


and  sanitary  both  inside  and  out  of 
the  mills. 

The  result  is  that  the  200  opera- 
tives who  spend  their  time  in  the 
plant  are  neat  and  clean  themselves, 
bright  and  happy  looking,  take  an 
interest  in  their  work  and  a  pride 
in  the  product  turned  out.  They 
are  paid  good  wages  and  not  only 
look  well  but  dress  well  and  fully 
90    jier    cent     of    I  hem    are    saving 


money.  This  is  a  record  any  mill 
would  be  proud  of.  Fully  40  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  own  their 
homes.  There  is  no  mill  village  since 
the  location  is  within  the  confines 
of  East  Point;  the  operatives  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill  in  neat 
houses;  most  of  them  have  four, 
live  and  six-room  bungalows  with 
all  mo(i(>rn  conveniences,  such  as 
eliM'trie  lights,  baths,  gas  water  and 
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sewerage.  The  mill  people  are  a 
good  class  of  citizens  as  a  whole, 
quiet,  industrious  and  honest. 

The  children  of  the  operatives  at- 
tend the  East  Point  graded  schools. 
A  picture  of  the  school  is  shown 
here.  These  children  are  just  as 
bright  and  attractive  as  any  chil- 
dren of  the  average  citizen.  They 
stand  well  in  their  classes,  are  just 
as  apt  to  lead  their  classes  as  not, 
and  frequently  they  go  straight  on 
through  high  school  and  out  into 
the  world  to  responsible  positions 
that  make  the  mill  management  as 
well  as  their  parents  feel  very  proud 
of  them. 

The  mill  people  attend  divine 
worship  in  the  churches  of  their 
choice,  there  being  a  number  of 
different  denominations  represented 
in  East  Point.  Frequently  they  take 
active  part  in  the  church  work,  be- 
ing officers  and  leaders  in  Sunday 
school  work.  They  are  on  a  friend- 
ly footing  with  the  other  citizens  of 
the  town  and  seem  equally  as  in- 
terested in  all   civic   affairs. 

The  officers  of  the  Couch  Mills 
Company  are:  W.  D.  Couch,  presi- 
dent; L.  J.  Powers,  secretary;  S.  H. 
Stark,  treasurer,  and  James  Escott, 
superintendent. 
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Beaver  Cotton  Mills 


FRONT   OF   MAIN    MILL   OF    BEAVER   COTTON    MILLS,   THOMSON,   GA- 


These  mills  wore  founded  in  1899 
by  John  E.  Smith  and  associates, 
at  Thompson,  Ga.  The  capital  stock 
is  $400,000.00.  W.  D.  Couch,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  is  president;  L.  J.  Pow- 
ers, of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  vice  presi- 
dent; George  Beveridge,  treasurer, 
and  J.  R.  Killian  is  the  efficient  man- 
ager. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  one- 
story  bricli  building,  machine  shop 
and  warehouses  for  cotton  and  fin- 
islied  products.  Steam  is  the  power 
employed  to  drive  the  10,000  spin- 
dles and  200  looms  that  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  4.00-yd. — 
5.25-yd.  drills  and  sheetings. 

The  present  company  has  only 
been  in  possession  of  these  mills 
since  April,  but  many  changes  and 
improvements  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  time  that  has  elapsed;  sew- 
erage and  water  works  are  being 
installed  and  electric  lights  have 
just  recently  been  put  in.  Much  is 
being  done  to  beautify  the  village, 
which  already  has  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, such  as  good  drainage  and 


Jine  trees.  The  parks  will  be  en- 
larged and  the  playgrounds  for  the 
children  will  have  new  play  equip- 
ment and  other  attractions  to  keep 
the  little  ones  healthy  and  happy. 
There  are  about  200  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  and  the  village 
has  a  population  of  600.  The  com- 
pany has  built  50  houses,  three,  four 
and  six  rooms  each,  of  the  bungalow 
type,  neat  and  comfortable.  Only 
about  ten  of  the  employees  own 
their  homes. 

The  children  of  the  operatives  at- 
tend school  in  a  nice,  modern  build- 
ing which  has  been  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  mill  management 
and  contributions  from  the  employ- 
ees and  the  Baptist  church  of 
Thompson.  There  is  only  one  teach- 
er, who  is  paid  partly  by  the  man- 
agement and  partly  by  the  county 
funds.  About  forty  children  at- 
tend school  regularly. 

The  mill  people  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  religious  affairs  and  they 
worship  in  an  attractive  little 
church  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 


Many  lake  an  active  part  in  the  ser- 
vices and  there  is  a  flovuMshing 
Sunday  school. 

Welfare  worlc  has  not  yet  been 
entered  into  to  any  great  degree, 
though  there  are  sewing  classes, 
cooking  classes,  etc.,  in  which  the 
women  and  young  girls  are  taking 
an  interest,  and  as  these  works  are 
developed  more  they  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  mill  families. 
There  has  been  lack  of  knowledge  of 
sanitary  laws  among  these  people, 
but  the  women  are  anxious  to  learn 
and  they  will  be  quick  to  use  new 
ways  of  cooking  and  caring  for  their 
children  in  the  homes. 

Most  of  the  operatives  come  from 
the  neai'by  country,  or  were  born 
in  the  community.  They  are  hon- 
est and  industrious.  Some  are  sav- 
ing a  portion  of  their  wages,  others 
are  investing  it.  They  seem  happy 
and  contented.  Of  course,  there  is 
always  a  certain  roving  element  to 
be  found  at  any  mill,  but  the  man- 
agement is  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  weed  out  those  who  are  not  in- 


terested in  the  work  and  commu- 
nity. The  operatives  know  that  the 
management  take  a  keen  interest 
in  their  welfare  and  there  is  a  very 
friendly  feeling  existing  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  Killian  gives  the  mills  his  per- 
sonal attention  and  he  is  not  only 
a  man  of  keen  intellect  and  fme 
business  qualities,  but  he  is  expert 
in  the  textile  line.  He  also  knows 
how  to  get  very  close  to  his  opera- 
tives and  ambitious  workers  are 
promoted  to  positions  of  more  re- 
sponsibility just  as  fast  as  their  ef- 
ficiency will  warrant.  Good  work- 
manship is  rewarded  with  the  high- 
est possible  wages  and  the  opera- 
fives  take  a  pride  in  keeping  the 
(luality  of  the  product  manufac- 
tured up  to  a  high  standard.  Over- 
seers and  heads  of  departments  in 
the  mills  are  men  of  kindly  nature, 
experts  in  their  lines;  men  who  are 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  man- 
agement. Most  of  them  have  risen 
from  the  ranks,  know  their  work- 
ers' viewpoint. 
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Beaver  Duck  Mills 


BEAVER    DUCK   MILLS,    EAST   POINT,   GA. 


Another  growing  industry  of 
which  W.  D.  Crouch,  of  East  Point 
Ga.,  is  president  is  the  Beaver  Duck 
Mills,  located  in  the  city  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  Greenville  is  a  great 
textile  center,  progressive,  enter- 
prising and  wide-awake  to  the  value 
of  its  textile  manufactories  and  very 
proud  of  them.  Products  of  the 
Greenville  mills  include  every  va- 
riety of  cotton  goods,  they  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  and  are  ship- 
ped to  all  points  of  the  globe. 

Naturally  in  a  city  where  there  is 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  in- 
habitants cotton  mill  operatives, 
much  consideration  is  accorded 
them.  They  form  a  good,  substan- 
tial class,  many  of  them  own  prop- 
erty, others  have  invested  their 
earnings  in  various  sorts  of  busi- 
ness, and  they  are  each  day  becom- 
ing better  educated  and  a  better 
class  of  citizens. 

The  organizations  of  which  Mr. 
Couch  is  the  head  have  always  been 
known  for  their  progressiveness, 
and  the  Beaver  Mills  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  reputation.  These  mills 
were  founded  in  1918,  barely  a  year 
ago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,- 


000.0(1.  'I'licrc  are  ,^).nn()  ypindles  and 
20  looms.  Both  steam  and  electric 
power  are  employed  in  operating  the 
machinery.  The  buildings  are  of 
the  standard  mill  construction  type, 
modern  in  every  respect.  The  most 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to 
matters  of  lighting,  ventilation  and 
humidily.  Accidents  have  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum  by  the  use 
of  the  most  approved  type  of  ma- 
chinery, well  spaced  and  protected. 
Every! hing  about  the  mills  is  kept 
in  a  perfectly  sanitary,  spotless 
manner.  The  employees  are  skilled 
workers,  many  of  them,  who  take 
an  interest  in  their  work  and  are 
anxious  to  keep  up  a  high  standard 
of  goods.  Here,  as  in  other  Couch 
factories,  efliciency  has  its  reward; 
I  here  is  always  recognition  of  mer- 
it, both  in  promotion  and  wages. 

There  are  130  persons  employed 
in  these  mills  who  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  duck. 
The  product  is  of  an  excellent 
cpiality  and  there  is  a  popular  de- 
mend  for  the  output  in  the  mar- 
kets. 

There  is  an  attractive  little  vil- 
lage   in    connection   with    the   mills. 


Till'  liifaliiiii  is  a  lunuUiful  one  and 
liie  streets  are  well  paved  and  neat- 
ly kept.  There  are  about  40  cot- 
tages owned  by  the  mill  company. 
These  ari>  well  built,  clean,  com- 
fortable houses  and  electricity  is 
used  fm'  lighting,  but  as  yet,  there 
is  neither  sewei'age  or  water  works. 
The  population  of  the  village  is 
|)erliaps  .500.  There  is  a  good  school 
building  built  by  the  mill.  Two 
teachers  are  employed  whose  sal- 
aries are  paid  by  the  management 
and  liy  state  funds.  Some  seventy 
children  are  in  regular  attendance. 
The  management  impresses  upon 
the  ])arenls  the  necessity  of  a  good 
education  and  urges  them  to  send 
their  children  to  school. 

A  Baptist  church  furnishes  a 
Itlace  of  worship  for  the  village  folk. 
There  are  also  two  good  Sunday 
schools,  Baptist  and  Methodist,  and 
both  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  mill  people  take  an  active  part 
in  church  affairs,  many  being  lead- 
ers in  the  church  and  the  Sunday 
schoo. 

The     mills      employ     a     trained 


nurse  who  is  doing  a  wonderful 
work  in  the  way  of  helping  the  op- 
eratives and  their  families  to  live 
in  a  more  sanitary,  healthful  man- 
ner. She  exerts  a  fme  influence  over 
the  women,  especially,  of  the  com- 
munity, and  does  a  great  deal  of  wel- 
fare work  among  the  people. 

Playgrounds  and  parks  provided 
by  the  management  are  enjoyed  by 
both  old  and  young.  The  play- 
grounds are  being  improved  and 
iiirre  attractions  added  for  the 
child]  tm.  Baseball,  basket  ball,  ten- 
nis ana  other  sports  are  indulged 
in  by  the  young  people.  Indeed, 
these  people  are  just  like  any  other, 
they  enjoy  the  same  sort  of  amuse- 
ments as  other  classes  and  as  they 
make  good  wages  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  indulge  their  tastes  in  many 
ways. 

The  officers  of  the  Beaver  Duck 
Mills  are:  W.  D.  Couch,  president; 
A.  G.  Couch,  vice  president;  George 
Beveridge,  secretary;  Claud  Ram- 
seur,  treasurer;  B.  M.  Graves,  super- 
intendent, and  James  M.  Mooty, 
manager  and  agent. 
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Fulton  Cotton  Mill  Company 


ca«  -  euirroMCPTTON.  MILL    Co. 


At  the  town  of  Athens,  Ala., 
is  located  the  Fulton  Cotton  Mill 
Company,  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing cotton  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  South.  The  Fulton 
Cotton  Mill  was  founded  in  1900, 
and  ever  since  its  growth  has 
been  steady,  and  today  it  oper- 
ates 11,432  spindles,  and  em- 
ploys 136  people.  The  mill  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $92,806.  Steam 
power  is  used  to  operate  the  ma- 
chinery. The  products  of  the 
Fulton  Cotton  Mill  is  Ss  to  10s 
cotton  yarns,  put  up  in  tubes 
and  20-2  skeins  and  warps. 

The  officers  of  the  Fulton  Mill 
are :  J.  W.  Frost,  president ;  W. 
A.  Frost,  vice  president;  C.  E. 
Frost,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
and  T.  H.  Frost,  manager.  These 
officers  are  all  mill  men  of  long 
experience,  and  they  know  along 
what  lines  a  cotton  mill  should 
be  run  to  get  the  best  results. 
Everything  that  betters  their 
employees  has  been  secured  for 
them.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees are  stockholders  in  the 
company. 

The  mill  village  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  that  will  be 
found  anywhere.  Located  in 
the  rolling  hill  country  of  north- 
ern Alabama,  it  is  beautiful,  and 
is  exceptionally  well  situated  as 
to  health.  The  climate  is  a  splen- 
did feature  of  the  location. 
Forty-five  houses  constitute  the 
village.  The  houses  are  frame, 
have  four,  five  and  six  rooms, 
are  equipped  with  electric  light- 
ing, running  water,  heat,  and 
every  other  comfort.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  own  their 
own  homes  or  some  property. 
The  homes  of  the  employees  are 
kept  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  they 
take  great  pride  in  them.  The 
village  has  a  population  of  450. 
Most  of  the  employees  of  the 
Fulton  Mill  are  natives  of  Ala- 
bama, who,  before  they  came  to 
the  mill,  were  poor,  and  had  a 


hard  time  making  both  ends 
meet,  but  now  they  are  prosper- 
ous, thriving  people,  well  paid, 
well  educated,  and  having  pretty 
comfortable  homes  in  one  of  the 
best  located,  best  equipped  mill 
villages  in  the  South.  They  ap- 
preciate to  the  fullest  how  much 
better  they  have  been  since  com- 
ing to  the  mill,  and  are  very 
grateful  for  the  fine  treatment 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
management. 

The  village  contains  a  splen- 
did school,  built  by  the  mill  and 
supported  by  the  mill  and  county 
jointly.  This  school  has  an  en- 
rollment of  38  pupils,  and  em- 
ploys two  teachers  of  long  expe- 
rience and  much  tact.  There  is 
one  church  in  the  village,  Bap- 
tist as  to  denomination,  built  by 
the  mill  for  its  operatives,  and 
maintained  by  them.  These  em- 
ployees are  a  serious  minded, 
religious  set  of  people,  who  be- 
lieve firmly  that  Christianity 
and  progress  go  hand  in  hand. 
They  are  most  enthusiastic  over 
their  church  and  are  energetic 
workers  in  its  behalf.  There  is 
a  Sunday  school,  which  is  large- 
ly attended  every  Sunday  by  the 
mill  children.  There  is  also  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  village,  which 
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stands  for  everything  in  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  young  men  of 
the  community.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  for 
the  good  in  any  community,  and 
nowhere  is  it  more  enthusias- 
tically supported  than  in  the 
Fulton  Mill  village.  There  is  a 
modern  playground  constructed 
by  the  mill  management  for  the 
children  of  the  employees  and 
this  is  always  in  use  by  them. 
The  welfare  of  the  village  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Miss  Lena 
Denny,  who  also  serves  as  train- 
ed nurse.  The  mill  also  employs 
a  physician  to  go  around  among 
the  mill  people  and  take  care  of 
them  in  case  of  illness.  This 
work  is  done  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Du- 
pree.  But  "prevention  instead 
of  cure"  is  the  health  policy  of 
the  mill  management  and  the 
record  of  the  village  is  an  excep- 
tionally healthy  one. 

The  Fulton  Cotton  Mills  pays 
splendid  wages,  and  the  em- 
ployees are  very  thrifty.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  them  are  saving 
money,  and  as  mentioned  above 
thirty  per  cent  of  them  own 
their  own  homes  and  fifty  per 
cent  of  them  hold  stock  in  the 
mill  in  which  they  are  employed. 


COTTAGES  AT  FULTON  COTTON  MILLS 


They  have  all  the  necessities  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
are  perfectly  contented  and 
happy.  The  Fulton  Cotton  Mill 
sent  fifteen  soldiers  to  war,  and 
gave  them  back  their  old  jobs 
when  they  came  home. 

In  common  with  the  other 
mills  in  Alabama,  the  Fulton 
Cotton  Mill  Company  is  doing  a 
great  many  things  that  will  re- 
sult in  better  working  condi- 
tions at  their  mill.  An  outline 
of  some  of  the  work  the  com- 
pany is  doing  along  these  lines  is 
given  above,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  give  minute  details  here  of  all 
of  the  various  phases  of  these 
activities.  Considering  that  the 
well  being  of  their  employees  is 
of  the  same  importance  as  the 
physical  condition  of  the  mill 
plant,  the  management  has  over- 
looked nothing  that  will  help 
along  their  program  of  indus- 
trial improvement.  Health  con- 
ditions are  given  primary  con- 
sideration as  the  owners  of  the 
mill  appreciate  fully  that  good 
health  is  a  prime  requisite  in 
any  industrial  community. 

Working  along  the  theory 
that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  the  Fulton  Cotton  Mills 
Company  has  taken  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  keep  conditions  in 
the  mill  and  village  in  an  en- 
tirely sanitary  manner  and  the 
record  is  excellent.  As  the  lo- 
cality is  naturally  healthy,  the 
health  program  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  being  watchful  than  any- 
thing else. 

Athletics  and  sports  of  every 
kind  are  encouraged  at  these 
mills  and  the  company  bears  any 
expense  that  may  be  incurred  in 
giving  the  people  recreation. 
The  playground  for  the  young- 
sters, as  mentioned  above,  is 
usually  well  equipped  and  is  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  the 
children. 
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Pinkney  Mills,  Inc. 


PINKNEY    MILLS,    INC.,   GASTONIA,    N.   C. 


The  Pinkney  Mills  comprise  a 
group  of  cotton  mills  which  have 
been  established  by  R.  G.  Rankin 
and  associates.  They  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  same  company. 
R.  G.  Rankin  is  president  of  all 
three  mills,  also  treasurer  of  Pink- 
ney Mills,  Inc.,  as  well  as  manager; 
he  is  also  treasurer  and  buyer  of 
the  Ridge  Cotton  Mills.  Henry  Ran- 
kin is  vice  president  of  the  Pink- 
ney Mills,  Inc.,  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Rankin  Mills,  Inc., 
also  buyer,  and  vice  president  and 
buyer  of  the  Ridge  Mills,  Inc.  L.  S. 
Rankin  is  secretary  of  all  three 
mills,  W.  P.  Lee  is  general  sLiperin- 
tendent.  and  H.  M.  Childers  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ridge  Mills. 

These  gentlemen  are  known  for 
their  fme  business  ability  and  pro- 
gressive ideas.  The  Pinkney  Mills 
were  incorporated  in  1916  and  so 
successfully  have  they  been  operat- 
ed that  the  management  has  under 
construction  now^  two  more  magnifi- 
cent mills,  the  Rankin  Mills,  Inc., 
and  the  Ridge  Mills,  which  will  be 
ready  for  operation  about  the  first 
of  .January,  1920.  These  mills  are 
located  about  three  miles  south  of 
Gastonia  and  comprise  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  modern  industrial 
groups  in  Gaston  county.  The  Pink- 
ney Mills  are  incorporated  at  $225,- 
000.00  with  an  equipment  of  10,000 
spindles,  and  50s  to  70s  combed 
yarns  are  manufactured.  The  build- 
ings are  one  story  brick,  of  most 
modern  construction,  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Nothing  has  been  left  un- 
done that  will  make  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  150  operatives 
that  are  employed  in  the  mills.  The 
latest  types  of  contrivances  for  hu- 
midification,  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilating  have  been  adopted  and 
installed.  There  are  sanitary  drink- 
ing fountains  and  an  abundance  of 
pure  water.  The  mills  and  premises 
are  spotlessly  clean.  Everything  is 
being  done  to  make  the  environ- 
ments most  attractive. 

The  mill  village  has  been  careful- 
ly planned  and  laid  out  by  an  expert 
landscape      gardener,      trees      and 


slu-iibbei'v  lia\('  been  planted, 
hedges  are  an  added  attraction  and 
the  growing  of  flowers  and  well  kept 
lawns  are  encouraged.  The  60 
houses  that  have  been  built  are  of 
the  modern  bungalow  type,  artistic 
in  design  and  coloring.  These  are 
most  convenient  and  comfortable 
with  nice  large  rooms,  cool  porches, 
and  they  are  equipped  with  electric 
lights  and  water.  Improvements  of 
all  kinds  are  being  made  from 
month  to  month,  both  in  the  mills 
and  in  the  mill  community,  A 
beautiful  playground  for  the  chil- 
dren is  in  course  of  construction. 
This  will  be  equipped  with  all  Ihc 
latest  play  apparatus  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  little  ones.  Also  there  is 
be:ng  completed  suitable  grounds 
for  basketball  and  baseball,  as  well 
as  a  court  for  tennis.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  some  most  enthu- 
siastic games  during  the  season  of 
1920. 

Education  is  encouraged  always. 
There  is  an  excellent  graded  school 
in  the  village  at  present,  but  the 
management  expects  to  build  a  $30.- 
000.00  graded  school  building  in  the 
near  future.  This  will  be  for  the  use 
of  all  three  mills.  At  present  there 
ai'c  only  about  75  pupils  in  the 
school,  but  in  1920  the  managemoit 
expects  at  least  300  from  the  com- 
bined families  that  will  be  employed 
in  the  three  mills.  Pinkney  Mills, 
Inc.,  Rankin  Mills,  Inc.,  and  Ine 
Ridge  Mills,  Inc.  At  present  there 
is  no  night  school  but  the  manage- 
ment expects  to  operate  one  as  soon 
as  the  other  mills  are  started. 

At  present  there  is  only  one 
chiu-ch  in  the  village;  this  has  been 
built  by  the  Presbyterians.  A 
Methodist  church  has  been  organ- 
ized and  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  church. 
There  are  two  fine  Sunday  schools 
in  the  village,  each  has  a  large  at- 
tendance and  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est is  being  manifested  in  religious 
affairs. 

At  present  the  welfare  work  of 
the  village  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Methodist  pastor  and  his  wife, 
but  Mr,   Rankin   in   discussing  the 


matter  receuLly  slated  that  they  ex- 
pected to  employ  a  trained  worker 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  very 
soon.  He  also  said:  "I  expect  to 
develop  community  work  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  religious  work  and  edu- 
cational work  for  all  three  mills  at 
the  same  time."  Besides  building 
the  handsome^  $30,000.00  school 
building,  which  will  be  modern  in 
every  respect,  with  every  up-to- 
date  contrivance  for  the  use  of  the 
children  in  their  work,  there  is  to 
be  built  a  beautiful  church  edifice 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000.00,  a  pastor  will 
be  employed  to  give  all  of  his  time 
to  the  work  of  this  church.  There 
will  be  a  nice  library  and  reading 
room  in  coiuieclion  with  tliis 
church. 

Besides  employing  a  community 
worker,  who  will  organize  various 
clubs  among  the  mill  people  for 
their  pleasure  and  advancement, 
there  will  also  be  a  graduate  trained 
nurse  to  look  after  the  health  of 
the  conununity.  She  will  have  a 
specially  equipped  room  for  the 
holding  of  clinics  and  administering 
of  first  aid  treatments.  Here  will 
also  be  performed  all  sorts  of  minor 
operations,  as  there  will  be  all  nec- 
essary surgical  instruments  and 
equipment  for  such  operations.  This 
nurse  will  also  visit  the  homes  of 
the  people  and  instruct  them  in  hy- 
gienic principles  and  teach  them  to 
keep  their  homes  in  a  sanitary  man- 
ner. 

Gaston  county  is  now  building  an 
18-foot  hard  surface  road  from  Gas- 
tonia through  the  mill  village,  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  This  will 
afford  a  pleasant  way  for  reaching 
the  city  via  automobiles.  All  three 
mills  are  located  quite  close  to- 
gether, and  there  is  one  community 
to  cover  all  of  them. 

The  Rankin  Mills  were  incorpo- 
rated in  1919,  they  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000.00  and  have  an 
equipment  of  6.000  spindles,  the 
product  will  be  single  hosiery  yarns, 
36-1  and  38-1.  One  hundred  opera- 
tives will  be  employed  at  this  plant 
and  25  cottages  are  being  built  to 
provide  homes  for  them. 


At  Ridge  Mills,  Inc.,  80-2  combed 
peeler  yarns  will  be  manufactured. 
These  mills  are  incorporated  at 
$300,000.00  and  have  an  equipment 
of  6,500  spindles.  One  hundred  op- 
eratives will  also  be  employed  liere 
and  25  pretty  bungalow  homes  have 
been  built  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  Both  of 
these  mills  will  be  models  of  all  that 
is  best  in  the  way  of  cotton  fac- 
tories, no  limit  has  been  placed  upon 
the  amount  of  money,  time  and  la- 
bor that  have  been  expended  in 
making  them  ideal  places  to  work 
and  making  the  villages  most  at- 
tractive places  in  which  to  live. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time  the  Pinkney 
Mills  Company,  Inc.,  will  have  built 
up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
progressive  industrial  communities 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State. 
None  save  the  highest  class  of  op- 
eratives are  employed  in  the  mills, 
a  fine  standard  of  morality  is  main- 
tained, the  people  are  industrious 
and  thrifty,  a  goodly  percentage  of 
those  already  employed  are  saving 
money  and  they  seem  quite  content- 
ed and  happy. 

The  plans  to  be  developed  at  the 
Rankin  Mills  will  be  worked  out 
carefully  so  that  these  mills  will 
attract  a  permanent  class  of  help 
who  will  appreciate  the  good  sur- 
roundings and  the  many  advantages 
that  will  be  available  to  the  em- 
ployees. 

One  reason  why  Gastonia  has 
made  such  a  record  in  mill  building 
is  that  the  mill  owners  never  do 
things  by  halves  and  the  prosperity 
they  enjoy  is  a  continued  induce- 
ment to  build  new  mills.  As  each 
new  mill  is  planned,  every  provision 
is  made  for  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  operatives.  Details  for 
this  part  of  the  work  are  as  care- 
fully looked  to  as  those  of  the  mill 
plants.  In  other  words,  the  Gasto- 
nia mills  are  complete  in  every  re- 
spect, both  as  to  mill  buildings,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  and  the  type 
of  village  constructed.  The  Rankin 
Mills  will  rank  with  the  best  of  them 
in  this  respect. 
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THE    CLIFFSIDE    MILLS,   CLIFFSIDE,    N.    C. 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
in  this  country  a  more  ideally 
equipped  and  located  mill  than  the 
town  of  Cliffside,  built  by  the  mill, 
Cliffside  Mills,  at  Cliffside,  N.  C.  This 
is  a  beautiful,  up-to-the-minute, 
little  industrial  city.  It  is  located 
on  the  Cliffside  Railroad,  which 
connects  with  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  at  Cliffside  Junction.  The  in- 
habitants number  2,500  and  the  vil- 
lage consists  of  four  hundred  mod- 
ern and  very  artistic  cottages  which 
are  kept  in  first  class  condition  and 
repair.  The  village  and  the  mill  are 
the  conception  of  the  late  R.  R. 
Haynes,  a  big-hearted,  beauty-lov- 
ing man,  loved  and  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Mr.  Haynes  drew 
up  the  plans  for  the  village,  choos- 
ing for  the  site  what  was  at  the 
time  a  deep  forest.  In  summer, 
flowers  adorn  the  pretty  streets  of 
Cliffside  and  in  winter,  the  ever- 
greens save  the  landscape  from 
bleakness.  The  villagers  are  very 
much  interested  in  gardening  and 
each  cottage  has  its  own  flower  and 
vegetable  garden.  The  mill  offers 
over  three  hundred  dollars  in  prizes 
every  year  for  the  neatest  yards 
and  best  kept  premises,  thus  en- 
couraging the  interest  of  the  people 
along  these  lines.  The  mill  yards, 
cemetery  and  various  other  places 
have  been  greatly  improved  recent- 
ly by  the  planting  of  several  car- 
loads of  evergreens  and  shrubbery 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
gardener  employed  by  the  mill  com- 
pany. 

The  peo])Ic  of  Cliffs'de  have  many 
of  the  advantages  and  conveniences 
of  those  who  live  in  cities.  An  un- 
usually good  school,  with  a  corps 
of  ten  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of 


375  pupils  is  maintained  by  the 
county  school  fund  supplemented 
by  the  mill.  A  comfortable,  pretty 
home  for  the  teachers  has  recently 
been  completed,  which  contains  ev- 
ery convenience.  There  is,  also,  a 
home  for  the  girls  of  the  village 
which,  with  its  convenient  arrange- 
ment and  modern  equipment,  is 
quite  an  addition  to  the  town. 

There  are  three  churches  in  the 
village.  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian,  and  they  are  much  su- 
perior in  appearance  to  the 
churches  one  finds  in  many  larger 
towns.  The  architecture  of  these 
churches  is  remarkably  good  and 
they  represent  the  general  progres- 
siveness  of  the  people. 

The  company  has  furnished  and 
equipped  a  library  and  reading  room 
for  the  people  of  the  village  where 
they  may  secure  free  use  of  books 
and  magazines.  There  is,  also,  a 
roller  skating  rink,  a  swimming  pool 
and  moving  picture  house  which  is 
operated  at  cost  by  the  mill. 


The  mill  company  owns  and  op- 
erates a  large  department  store,  a 
corn  mill,  a  flour  mill,  a  fine  steam 
laundry,  an  ice  plant,  a  model  meat 
market  and  an  up-to-date  dairy. 
There  are  several  branch  stores  op- 
erated throughout  the  village  for 
the  convenience  of  the  wives  and 
mothers  where  they  may  make  pur- 
chases at  much  less  cost  than  if 
they  were  to  buy  from  stores  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities. 

The  village  has  two  doctors  and 
the  company  employs  two  commu- 
nity nurses.  Recently  a  room  has 
been  equipped  where  emergency 
cases  are  taken  care  of  and  minor 
operations  performed.  The  sani- 
tary and  health  conditions  of  the 
town  are  far  above  the  average. 
Special  precaution  is  taken  by  the 
town  health  officer  and  nurses  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  school 
children  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases.  Examina- 
tions are  made  as  often  as  deemed 
necessary. 


TEACHERS    HOME    AT    CLIFFSIDE    MILLS 


A  Mothers'  Club  has  been  organ- 
ized here  and  the  management  had 
special  headquarters  constructed 
for  this  splendid  organization  which 
brings  about  a  beautiful  relation- 
ship between  the  home,  the  school 
and  church. 

Cliffside  is  very  proud  of  her  wa- 
ter supply,  and  justly  so.  It  comes 
from  wells  driven  down  to  bed  rock, 
and  one  well  300  feet  deep,  supplies 
the  finest  white  sulphur  water.  The 
health  record  of  the  village,  which 
is  truly  remarkable,  may  be  at- 
tributed partly  to  this  splendid, 
health-giving  water  supply. 

The  great  mill  itself  is  equipped 
with  41,280  spindles,  1,500  Crompton 
and  Knowles  two  and  four-box 
looms,  and  employs  nearly  a  thou- 
sand operatives  who  turn  out 
around  70,000  yards  of  gingham  each 
day.  These  ginghams  equal  in  qual- 
ity those  manufactured  by  any  oth- 
er mill  in  the  country.  The  mill  is 
located  on  Second  Broad  River 
which  furnishes  power  enough  to 
run  the  machinery  for  the  most 
part,  and  what  is  not  supplied  by 
the  river  is  generated  by  the  plant 
itself.  The  building  was  built  in 
1902  and  is  equipped  with  all  kinds 
of  safety  and  sanitary  devices.  The 
best  possible  ventilation  and  light  is 
supplied  and  the  mill  workers,  as 
would  be  expected  under  such  fine 
living  and  working  conditions,  are 
the  healthiest  and  happiesf  lot  of 
people  imaginable. 

The  wages  paid  (he  employees  are 
high  and  the  people  are  thrifty.  In 
every  War  Savings,  Liberty  Loan 
and  Red  Cross  drive,  the  town  of 
f^liffside  has  exceeded  by  far  its 
quota.  The  deposits  made  by  the 
mill  workers,  which  amount  to 
over  $100,000.00,  indicates  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  Cliffside. 
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SCENES  AT  THE  ANNUAL   BABY  SHOW  AT  CLIFFSIDE 


Charles  H.  Haynes  is  president  of 
Cliffside  Mills;  Walter  H.  Haynes, 
Packard,  superintendent. 

The  sister  village  of  Cliffside  is 
Avondale  where  the  new  Haynes 
Mill  is  being  completed.  The  Haynes 
Mill,  which  is  a  branch  of  Cliffside 
Mills  and  is  under  the  same  man- 
agement, has  10,000  spindles  and  300 
Draper  looms.  M.  H"ndrick  is  the 
efficient  superintendent  of  this 
plant. 

The  mill  is  run  by  electr'city  and 
the  product  of  the  mill  is  light  blue 
chambray  which  is  famous  for  its 
beauty  of  color  and  its  high  quality. 
The  mill  buildings  are  of  standard 
buildings.  The  latest  model  machin- 
ery has  been  installed  and  the  light- 
ing, heating  and  ventilation  is  all 
that  it  should  be.  Two  hundred 
people  find  employment  in  The 
Haynes  Mills  and  for  them  the  mill 
has  constructed  a  village  of  seventy- 
five  homes.  The  new  homes  are  of 
the  bungalow  type,  equipped  with 
electric  lights;  water  is  convenient, 
and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
best  to  be  installed.  Avondale  has 
its  school  house  where  the  best 
teachers  are  employed.  Religious 
services  are  also  held  in  th's  build- 
ing as  the  village  as  yet  has  no 
church. 

An  event  that  attracts  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  attention  each  year 


at    the  Cliffside  Mills  is  the  annual    ily 
llower  show.    Prnctii^nllv  evoi^v  fnm      trv 


in  the  mill  village  has  some  en- 
for   tbo   pon*e<t    and    over    fortv 


PRIZE   WINNER  AT  CLIFFSIDE   MILLS   BABY   SHOW 


prizes  arc  given.  The  profusion  of 
llowers  exhibited  and  their  beauty 
and  quality  is  ample  evidence  that 
these  nulls  people  not  only  lind 
lilculy  of  Lime  to  grow  illo.wers,  but 
lliuL  I  hoy  do  exeicise  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
cai'e  and  skill  lU  du  \g  so.  The  re- 
tuils  show  Hull  the  operatives  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  llower 
cullui-e  and  many  exhibits  at  the 
show  would  do  credit  to  a  profes- 
sional florisl.  The  rivalry  for  the 
prizes  is  exceeding  keen.  The  at- 
tendance at  these  flower  exhibits  is 
always  large  and  many  people  who 
are  outside  the  mill  arc  attracted  by 
Ibis  annual  event.  Prizes  are  given 
not  only  for  the  best  grown  flowers, 
but  for  the  best  floral  designs  "and 
many  very  attractively  arranged  de- 
signs are  out  on  display. 

To  keep  up  interesi  in  I  he  appear- 
ance of  the  homes  in  flic  village  and 
reward  those  who  have  the  best  kept 
premises  and  houses,  the  manage- 
ment at  Clitfside  also  gives  very  sub- 
stantial prizes  to  those  making  the 
best  showing  along  this  line.  The 
people  take  a  great  pride  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  homes  and  there  is 
always  much  interest  in  the  winning 
of  these  prizes.  The  results  are  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  visits  Cliif- 
side,  and  the  village  as  a  whole  pre- 
sents an  unusually  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 
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Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 


:^>LV     /:;VV^''^  ?'^'*^^'^'"*^'T^'''''''*?^*^'^^^'*  ■.'-^fry.    s 


MERITAS   MILLS,  COLUMBUS,  GA. 


The  Standard  Textile  Prod- 
ucts Company,  formerly  the 
Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company, 
manufactures,  converts  and  fin- 
ishes their  products  and  has 
headquarters  and  general  of- 
fices at  320  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 

Under  the  famous  "Meritas 
Brand"  they  manufacture  oil 
cloth,  slate  cloth,  rubberized 
cloth,  and  waterproofed  cloth, 
and  under  the  "Sanitas  Brand," 
modern  wall  covering,  decora- 
tive fabrics  and  wall  linings. 

The  company  has  manufac- 
turing plants  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Montrose,  IT. 
Y.,  Athenia,  N.  J.,  Rock  Island, 
111.,  and  cotton  mills  at  Colum- 


bus Ga.,  McComb,  Miss.,  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  dyeing  works 
at  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Columbus  plant  consists 
of  three  large  cotton  mills,  waste 
mill  and  dyeing  works  in  con- 
stant daily  operation. 

Number  one  plant  was  erect- 
ed in  1911  and  began  operations 
early  in  1912,  with  10,000  spin- 
dles and  324  looms  on  duck,  drill 
and  a  fine  grade  of  oil  cloth. 

From  time  to  time  the  plant 
has  been  increased,  till  now 
there  are  60,000  spindles  and 
1,360  looms  on  various  grades  of 
Meritas  brand  goods. 

The  handsome  structures  with 
the  local  off'ices  are  located  at 
the  intersection   of  31st   street 


and  7th  avenue. 

These  mills  have  always  paid 
top  notch  wages  and  in  times  of 
prosperity  are  never  slow  or 
negligent  about  sharing  large 
dividends  with  their  operatives. 

It  has  always  been  the  man- 
agement's desire  to  employ  the 
highest  possible  class  of  work- 
esr,  hence  nothing  within  the 
limit  of  their  opportunities  has 
been  overlooked  or  neglected  in 
promoting  sanitation,  physical 
hygiene  and  development. 

The  company  employs  expert 
physicians    and    surgeons,    who 


attend  to  the  needs  of  the  opera- 
tives without  cost  to  them. 

Further,  a  general  inspection 
tour  of  the  mills  is  made  by  the 
physicians  twice  a  month,  after 
which  they  issue  health  bulletins 
advising  the  operatives  how  to 
keep  well,  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  concerned — 
and  in  other  advices  they  show 
the  management  many  little 
things  that  are  beneficial  to- 
wards helping  the  operatives  to 
keep  healthy,  thus  establishing 
a  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operative spirit. 


McCOMB    COTTON    MILLS,    McCOMB,    MISS. 


MOBILE   COTTON    MILLS,   MOBILE,   ALA. 
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McADEN    MILL   NO.  2,   McADEN  VI LLE,   N.  C. 


McADEN   MILLS  NO.  3,  McADEi    VILLE,  N.  C. 


McADEN    MILLS  NO.  1,   McADENVILLE,  N.  C. 

The    McAdon    Mills,    McAdenville,    onf   olTicors  are:  Henry  M.  McAden,    village,      with      attractive      homes,  churches  and  amusements-  A  splen- 

N.  C,  operating  28,000  spindles  and    present;    R.    R.   Ray,    secretary    and    ecpiipped  with  all  modern  conveni-  did  library,  given  by  the     late     Dr. 

350  looms,  producing  colored  goods    treasurer;  George  K.  Tate,  superin-    eiiccs.    A  great  deal  is  done  by  the  Giles    M.    McAdon    and    maintained 

and  yarns,  were  founded  by  Col.  R.    tendent.  management  for  the  welfare  of  the  through  a  bequest  from  him  is  an 

Y.  McAden,  of  Charlotte.    The  pres-      The  company  has  a  nicely  laid  out  people.    There    are    good    schools,  interesting   feature   of   the   village. 
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No  cotton  manufacturer  in  the 
Piedmont  section  is  better  known 
than  D.  E.  Rhyno  of  Lincolnton, 
N.  C.  Mr.  Rhyne,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  South  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, has  been  very  successful  in 
all  his  manufacturing  ventures  and 
has  built  up  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  best  cotton  manufacturers  in 
the  South. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Rliyni'  noted  for 
his  ability  as  a  cotton  mill  man,  but 
he  is  also  known  as  a  man  of  un- 
usual generosity  and  one  who  is 
ever  willing  to  give  financial  help  to 
worthy  causes.  During  this  year, 
his  gifts  to  various  institutions  have 
amoun(ed  to  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Among  I  he  larger  donations 
he  has  made  was  a  gift  lo  Lenoir 
fJollege  of  $1()0,()()().  Hn  has  also 
given  generously  to  the  building 
fund  for  the  new  Lutheran  cluu'cli 
at  Lincohito]),  ami  Ni  llii>  1^'riends 
church  at  High  Pdinl.  N.  C. 

tlis  aclivilies  are  not  confined 
purely  lo  I  he  textile  business  and  he 
is  interested  in  many  other  lines  of 
business.  In  all  his  dealings  he  is 
known  as  a  man  of  straightforward 
principles  and  gtMieral  impulses. 
Lahoratory  .Mill. 
In  1887  D.  E.  Rhyne  established 
the  Laboratory  Mill  at  Lincolnton. 
The  mill  is  located  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  Catawba  river,  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  town.  The  plant 
has  an  equipment  of  5,000  spindles, 
operated  by  water  power,  and  pro- 
ducing 40s  to  50s  yarns.  The  mil! 
village  is  located  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  river  and  the  pretty  cot- 
tages add  much  to  the  natural  beau- 
ty of  the  surroundings.  The  em- 
ployees attend  the  county  school  lo- 
cated near  the  mdls.  Two  churches 
arc  also  conveniently  near  the  vil- 


D.   E.   RHYNE,   LINCOLNTON,   N.  C. 


lage.  Mr.  Rhj'ne  helped  to  build 
both  the  churches  and  the  schools 
and  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
expenses. 

Mr.  Rhyne  is  sole  owner  of  the 
Laboratory  Mills.  W.  N.  Williams  is 
superintendent. 

Liiu'ohUon  Cotton  Mill. 

The  second  mill  to  be  built  by  Mr. 
Rhyne  was  in  1896,  when  with  J.  A. 
Abernethy  and  A.  N.  Price,  he  es- 
tablished the  Lincoln  Cotton  Mill, 
also  at  Mount  Holly.  In  1904  Mr. 
Rhyne  purchased  the  interests  of 
his  two  associates  and  since  that 
lime  has  been  owner  of  this  mill 
also. 

'J'liis  plant  is  located  about  three 
miles  south  of  Lincolnton  and  like 
Ihe  Laboratory  Mills,  manufactures 
tine  yarns,  50s  to  70s.  The  mill  has 
7,(100  spindles  and  is  electrically 
driven.  About  110  operatives  are 
employed. 

The  mill  proper  and  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  and  houses  in 
Ihe  village  are  well  constructed  and 
pleasing  in  appearance.  The  homes 
for  the  operatives  are  of  modern  de- 
sign and  provide  all  the  ordinary 
comforts  and  conveniences.  Mr. 
Rhyne  is  president  and  treasurer  of 
this  mill  and  W.  N.  Williams  is  su- 
])erintendent. 

While  the  two  mills  described 
above  are  owned  entirely  by  Mr. 
Rliytie,  his  textile  interests  are  not 
conlined  to  these  mills  only.  He  is 
linaneially  interested  in  a  number  of 
olhei'  mills.  A  short  while  ago  he, 
with  A.  C.  Lineberger  of  Belmont, 
jjurchased  the  Turner  Mills,  at 
Monbo.  N.  G.  This  mill  company 
was  reorganized  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Superior  Yarn  Mills.  Mr. 
Rhyne  is  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders. 


LABORATORY  MILL,  LINCOLNTON,  N.  C. 
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Columbia  Manufacturing  Co. 


COLUMBIA    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    RAMSEUR,    N.    C. 


These  mills  are  located  on  the 
Southern  Railway  at  the  pretty  lit- 
tle town  of  Ramseur.  N.  C,  and  are 
the  chief  industry  of  that  thriving 
little  town.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  ideal  site  for  a  cotton  mill 
than  the  picturesque  place  select- 
ed for  the  Columbia  Manufacturing 
Company.  Near  the  beautiful  Deep 
River,  from  which  its  power  is 
drawn,  on  well  drained  rolling  hills 
and  surrounded  by  forest  trees, 
where  the  climate  is  excellent  and 
the  water  supply  abundant  and 
pure,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  oper- 
atives are  content  to  live  and  work 


in  such  a  place  all   their  days. 

The  Columbia  Manufacturing 
Company  is  anmng  the  oldost  mills 
in  the  State,  and  have  a  very  simi- 
lar history  to  olher  col  ton  mills  who 
went  Ihrough  the  trying  experiences 
of  I  he  War  Between  the  States.  The 
capital  stock  is  $8(Mti)(i.()iiO  with  an 
equipment  of  11,280  spindles  and  342 
looms  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  4-yard,  48x52  sheetings. 
The  products  of  these  mills  have 
won  a  splendid  reputation  in  the 
markets  for  their  excellence  of 
quality. 

While  the  mills  have  been  built  a 


great  many  years  fhey  have  always 
been  managed  by  men  who  are 
jirogressive  and  enterprising,  of  wise 
Judgment  and  of  sound  business 
policies.  Always  they  have  kept 
I  heir  mills  up-to-date  by  a  consist- 
ent policy  of  replacement  and  today 
the  physical  condition  of  the  plant 
is  excellent.  The  management  has 
always  felt  a  very  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  operatives.  A 
number  of  their  operatives  ihave 
grown  up  from  tiny  little  tots  who 
came  to  the  mills  with  their  par- 
ents at  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment.    Today   these   same   children 


are  at  the  heads  of  departments  and 
hold  important  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  tht^  mills. 

The  iiresent  executives  of  the 
mills  are:  D.  H.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent; W.  H.  Watkins,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  E.  L.  Thompson,  su- 
I  erintcndent.  Mr.  Watkins  has  been 
for  years  and  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient textile  men  in  the  State,  he 
believes  in  staying  close  to  business 
and  keeping  in  touch  with  'the  de- 
tails; only  twice  has  he  been  away 
for  any  length  of  time,  once  to  Eu- 
rope, and  once  for  a  term  in  the  leg- 
islature. 


{S::::;::^s:^::ia^rr^"?y"7gr^' 


(1)  SCHOOL  THAT  CHILDREN  ATTEND;    (2)   M.  E.  CHURCH;    (3)  TREASURER  W.   H.  WATKINS;    (4)    BAPTIST  CHURCH 
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Marietta  Knitting  Company 


CAPACITY    15  OOO  PAitt^  A  DA. 

/MARIETTA  CEORCtA  U.S., 


MARIETTA    KNITTING   COMPANY,    MARIETTA,    GA. 


The  Marietta  Kiiilling  Mills  were 
established  in  the  beautiful  old 
town  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  in  1898.  The 
present  officers  are:  R.  H.  North- 
cutt,  president;  Ralph  W.  North- 
cutt,  vice  president;  James  J.  Dan- 
iell,  secretary;  Guy  H.  Northcutt, 
superintendent.  The  amount  of 
capital  stock  is  $100,000,  with  $100,- 
000  surplus.  The  mills  have  not 
changed  hands  since  they  were 
started.  There  has  been  a  contin- 
uous growth  and  expansion  and  to- 
day they  are  in  a  most  prosperous 


condition,  (kitton  hosiery  and  pa- 
per  boxes    are    manufactured. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  cuts 
will  convince  one  that  the  men  at 
the  head  of  this  splendid  industry 
are  possessed  of  fine  business  qual- 
ities, progressive,  broad-minded  and 
up-to-date  in  their  ideas  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  mills,  as 
well  as  in  their  dealings  with  their 
operatives. 

The  mills  are  equipped  with  189 
knitting  machines.  Great  care  and 
thought  has  been  given   to  obtain- 


ing working  conditions  that  will 
enable  the  operatives  to  be  both 
comfortable  and  healthy,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  "Radium"  is  the 
trade-mark  on  hosiery  manufac- 
tured and  the  quality  is  guaranteed 
to  be  the  best.  Half  hose,  seamless, 
and  of  a  very  high  grade,  have  given 
the  products  of  the  Marietta  Knit- 
ting Company  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Uncle 
Sam  considers  nothing  too  good  for 
his  soldiers  and  he  is  a  large  con- 


sumer of  Radium  hosiery. 

The  girls  employed  live  in  com- 
fortable homes  with  all  conveni- 
ences, have  advantage  of  splendid 
educational  facilities,  good  churches, 
theatres,  etc.  They  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer mountain  homes.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  being  nice,  intelli- 
gent girls  and  women. 

The  health  of  the  operatives  is 
of  paramount  importance  and  is 
given  much  consideration  by  the 
owners. 


Brevard  Cotton  Mills 


BREVARD  COTTON  MILLS,  BREVARD,  N.  C. 


The  JJrevard  (Jot  I  on  Mills  are  th.;' 
principal  industry  of  the  beautifii! 
little  town  of  North  Carolina  which 
is  located  high  among  the  moun 
tains  in  the  Northwestern  pai't  of 
the  state. 

The  Brevard  Mills  are  capitalized 
at  $51,000  and  the  executives  of  this 
progressive  enterprise  are:  W.  C. 
Cleveland,  president  and  treasurer, 
J.  W.  Burnett,  vice  president  and 
manager.  Both  of  these  men  are 
prominent  both  in  the  business  and 
the  manufacturing  world,  well 
know  for  their  energy  and  ability. 


COTTAGES  AT  BREVARD  COTTON  MILLS 


Mr.  Burnett  gives  the  mills  his  per- 
sonal attention,  is  always  on  the  job 
The  mill  buildings  are  of  modern 
mill  construction  and  careful  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  making 
woi'king  conditions  as  near  what 
they  should  be  as  possible.  Every 
precaution  has  been  given  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  plant,  things  are 
kept  in  a  spotless  condition  both  in 
he  mills  and  around  the  plant. 

The  equipment  consists  of  4,100 
spindles  which  are  used  to  manu- 
facture 40s  single  and  2  ply  yarns 
of  excellent  quality. 
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Trenton  Cotton  Mills 


TRENTON    COTTON    MILLS,   GASTONIA,   N.  C. 


The  Trenton  Cotton  Mills,  Gasto- 
nia,  N.  C,  were  established  in  1904 
with  an  equipment  of  3.200  spindles, 
today  they  have  about  trebled  their 
capacity  and  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade  combed 
cotton  yarns  of  fine  quality. 

The  Trenton  Cotton  Mills  have  the 
distinction     of     having     been     the 


first  cotton  mills  in  that  section  to 
equip  the  cottages  of  their  help 
with  sewerage  and  running  water. 
Their  cottages  are  of  a  modern  type, 
convenient  and  comfortable  and  al- 
ways kept  in  good  repair. 

Their  children  have  wonderful 
opportunities  for  education  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  public  schools  of 


Gastonia,  and  the  operatives  and 
their  families  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  city. 

J.  K.  Dixon  is  president  of  the 
company;  his  son,  Arthur  M.  Dixon, 
is  superintendent  and  manager.  Mr. 
Arthur  Dixon  is  a  man  very  popular 
and  greatly  beloved  by  the  citizens 
of  his  township  and  county,  as  was 


demonstrated  when  they  elected  him 
State  senator;  he  has  also  served 
the  community  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Gastonia  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Dixon  is  also  a  prominent,  versatile 
cotton  manufacturer,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  was  shown  by  his 
having  been  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Textile  Association  in  1918. 


Tuscarora  Cotton  Mills 


TUSCARORA  COTTON  MILLS,  MT.  PLEASANT,  N.  C. 


These  mills  are  located  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  N.  C,  about  10  miles  from 
Concord,  N.  C.  J.  W.  Cannon  is 
president;  Rev.  Paul  Barringer  is 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E.  M. 
Dry,  superintendent;  all  these  men 
are  expert  in  cotton  mill  business 
and  under  their  management  the 
mills  have  prospered  and  grown, 
continual  improvements  are  being 
made  that  make  for  the  betterment 
of  the  operatives  and  improvement 
of  the  product. 

The  Tuscarora  Mills  were  found- 
ed in  1900  by  Rev.  Paul  Barringer 


and  associates,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $45,000.00  and  an  equipment  of 
4.000  spindles  for  the  production  of 
high  grade  hosiery  yarns.  .Just  now 
the  management  is  adding  20,000 
spindles  to  their  plant  and  are 
breaking  ground  for  a  new  building 
which  will  be  50x100  feet.  The  mill 
buildings  are  of  modern  mill  con- 
struction, brick,  single  story. 

Most  of  the  operatives  in  this  mill 
came  to  the  community  from  the 
neighboring  country.  Their  condi- 
tion has  ben  greatly  improved,  they 
live  in  a  comfortable  manner,  make 


good  wages  and  have  become  very 
proficient  in  their  work.  Every  day 
they  are  improving  both  mentally 
and  financially,  fully  50  per  cent  of 
them  are  saving  money  and  own 
homes  and  other  property.  About 
75  per  cent  of  them  are  insured.  The 
management  encourages  them  to  be 
thrifty  and  careful  of  their  earn- 
ings. They  also  recognize  those  who 
are  ambitious  and  anxious  to  pro- 
gress. 

There  is  a  very  friendly  feeling 
existing  between  the  management 
and   the   operatives.     The   manage- 


ment is  anxious  to  have  the  em- 
ployees understand  that  it  wants  to 
help  them  in  every  way  possible, 
whether  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
mills  or  with  their  personal  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Dry  and  Mr.  Barringer 
are  possessed  of  the  happy  faculty 
of  getting  very  close  to  their  opera- 
tives. They  not  only  know  them  all 
personally  but  they  know  all  of 
their  families  and  take  an  interest 
in  them.  They  do  all  possible  to  cut 
the  cost  of  living  in  these  times  of 
high  prices,  gardening  is  encouraged 
and  many  families  keep  cows,  etc. 
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The  Cash  Mills  are  beautiful 
modern  cotton  mills  now  in  the 
course  of  construction.  They 
were  founded  this  year  by  E.  R. 
Cash  at  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

E.  R.  Cash  is  president  and 
treasurer  and  J.  C.  Sparks  is 
secretary.  These  gentlemen  are 
well  known  in  the  textile  world. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Cash  is  a  business  man 
of  keen  judgment  and  splendid 
foresight,  an  untiring  worker 
who  believes  in  staying  on  the 
job  all  the  time  and  in  letting  no 
c'etail  escape  him.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  superintendent 
at  Limestone  and  Hamrick  Cot- 
ton Mills  at  Gaffney,  S.  C,  and 
their  phenomenal  success  was 
largely  due  to  his  energy  and 
ability.  Mr.  Sparks  is  equally 
as  progressive,  broad-minded 
and  energetic.  The  mills  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $300,000.00. 

The  idea  of  the  management 
is  to  make  Cash  Mills  one  of  the 
most  perfect  mills  in  the  coun- 
try with  ideal  working  condi- 
tions and  as  pleasant  living  con- 
ditions as  will  be  found  in  any 
up-to-date  mill  community.  No 
pains  or  expense  will  be  spared 
in  this  respect.  E.  S.  Draper  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  landscape  architects 
and  designers  in  the  South,  has 
been  employed  to  lay  out  and 
beautify  the  mill  village,  its 
parks,  playgrounds,  etc.  An 
enormous  outaly  is  being  made 
in  grading  and  paving  streets, 
planting  shade  trees,  shrubbery 
and  hedges  throughout  the  vil- 
lage and  on  the  mill  grounds. 

The  mills  themselves  are  108 
feet  wide  by  274  feet  long,  two- 
story  building  with  a  basement 
one-half  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing. Perfect  walls  of  windows 
make  the  plant  a  daylight  fac- 
tory. They  admit  a  maximum 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. The  interior  is  paintei  in 
pure  white,  a  system  of  indirect 
lighting  affords  a  fine  soft  re- 
flected light  as  near  like  perfect 
daylight  as  is  possible  to  obtain. 
The  arrangements  for  humidify- 
ing and  fresh  air  are  most  mod- 
ern. A  system  for  purifying 
and  filtering  the  air  is  used  and 
fresh  cool  air  will  always  fill  the 
mills.  Sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains will  be  established 
throughout  the  plant  and  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  pure 
chilled  water  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  operatives.  The 
equipment  consists  of  10,240 
spindles  and  260  40-inch  Draper 
"E"  looms,  for  the  production  of 
wide  print  cloths  or  sheetings. 
Each  individual  machine,  spin- 
ning frame  and   loom    will    be 


driven  by  its  own  motor.  There 
will  be  no  belting  or  shafting 
throughout  the  whole  mill,  con- 
sequently accidents  will  be  im- 
possible from  that  source.  The 
entire  plant  has  been  made  as 
nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 

There  will  be  about  55  cot- 
tages erected  in  the  attractive 
mill  village.  These  will  be  built 
in  four,  five  and  six-room  bunga- 
lows, of  different  designs.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  manage- 
ment to  get  away  from  the 
monotonous  appearance  of  the 
ordinary  mill  village.  The  houses 
will  be  painted  in  harmonious 
colors,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
electric  lights,  sewerage,  baths, 
sinks,  etc.,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  modern  city  bungalow. 

Education  always  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  building  of  a 


0.  Sparks  is  secretary.  The  cap- 
ital stock  of  these  magnificent 
mills  is  $400,000.00  and  the  mill 
building,  which  is  as  near  fire- 
proof as  possible,  is  identical  in 
size  with  that  of  the  Cash  Mills, 
being  106  by  274  feet,  with  a 
basement  one-half  the  length  of 
the  building.  The  equipment 
consists  of  10,240  spindles  and 
260  Mason  &  Crompton  40-inch 
automatic  looms,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wide  print  cloths.  The 
same  careful  thought  is  being 
expended  on  the  erection  and  fit- 
ting of  these  malls  as  at  the 
Cash  Mills.  Working  conditions 
and  the  village  will  be  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  landscape 
gardening  is  being  done  by  E.  S. 
Draper  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and 
everything  practical  will  be  done 
to  make  the  village  a  pleasant 


modern  cotton  mill  and  here  at 
Cash  Mills  a  modern  school 
house  is  planned  for  erection  in 
the  near  future.  This  will  be 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  mills, 
and  the  school  will  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  same  way. 

Religion  is  never  forgotten  or 
neglected  in  a  mill  community, 
and  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
church  of  pleasing  architecture 
is  another  feature  of  the  village 
which  is  being  considered. 

Eastside  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Shelby,  N.  C,  is  another 
model  mill  that  is  being  erected 
by  practically  the  same  people 
as  the  Cash  Mills.  C.  B.  Blan- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
financiers  and  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  Shelby,  is  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Eastside  Manufac- 
turing Company.  E.  R.  Cash  is 
president  and  treasurer,  and  J, 


place  and  a  thoroughly  modern 
community.  There  will  be  the 
same  number  and  the  same  kind 
of  houses  in  this  village  as  in 
the  one  at  Cash  Mills. 

Welfare  work  will  be  taken  up 
just  as  soon  as  the  mills  get  to 
operating,  for  Mr.  Cash  is  a 
practical  mill  man  and  knows 
both  sides  of  the  situation;  he 
appreciates  the  operatives'  view 
of  life  and  also  appreciates  the 
fact  that  it  takes  contented, 
healthy,  happy  operatives  to 
make  any  mill  a  success.  Wel- 
fare work  is  considered  by  the 
management  of  these  two  mod- 
ern mill  plants  as  a  legitimate 
and  necessary  part  of  the  ex- 
pense attached  to  operating  a 
cotton  mill,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  things  will  be  made  so  at- 
tractive for  the  operatives  at 
Cash  Mills  and  Eastside  Manu- 


facturing Company  that  they 
will  never  want  to  make  a 
change.  Mr.  Cash  is  a  man  of 
fine  moral  character  and  it  is  his 
intention  to  employ  only  the 
very  best  class  of  help  in  his 
mills,  operatives  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  the  work  and  who 
will  feel  that  they  must  co-oper- 
ate with  the  management  for 
the  good  of  both  parties.  And 
in  turn,  Mr.  Cash  will  never  fa^'l 
to  interest  himself  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  of 
his  employees. 

The  Cash  Mills  village  at 
Gaffney,  S.  C.  is  being  built  on 
gently  rolling  land,  well  adapted 
for  village  purposes.  Good  sites 
for  houses  are  abundant  and  the 
roads  follow  the  contour  of  the 
ground  with  easy  grades  and 
natural  drainage.  The  present 
village  will  include  about  sixty 
houses,  with  community  house, 
hotel,  school,  church  and  over- 
seers' houses.  Ample  space  is 
available  for  village  extension. 
The  lots  vary  slightly  in  size  ac- 
cording to  topography  and  situa- 
tion, averaging  90  feet  frontage 
by  150  feet  depth.  The  houses 
under  construction  are  of  mod- 
ern bungalow  type.  The  village 
will  be  provided  with  sewer  and 
water.  Community  pastures  and 
cow  barns  and  reserve  space  for 
hog  pens  are  provided  in  the  vil- 
lage and  several  attractive  park 
spaces  are  left  reserved  for  fu- 
ture development.  The  village 
lies  on  the  outskirts  northeast  of 
the  city  of  Gaffney,  S.  C,  and 
the  main  highway,  Washington 
to  Atlanta,  passes  through  the 
village. 

The  Eastside  Manufacturing 
Company,  located  in  the  Shelby 
hills,  in  that  wonderfully  attrac- 
tive section  of  Shelby,  N.  C, 
when  completed,  will  be  prepar- 
ed to  furnish  the  operatives  of 
the  mill  all  the  requirements  of 
health  and  happiness.  New  and 
attractive  bungalows  are  being 
built  on  lots  with  ample  garden 
space  and  the  village  sanitation 
and  welfare  will  be  cared  for 
along  modern  lines.  The  village 
will  be  one  of  the  gems  of  Shelby 
and  is  being  constructed  along 
the  most  approved  lines  of  land- 
scape architecture.  Provision 
for  parks  and  playgrounds  in 
areas  naturally  adapted  for 
these  purposes  has  been  made 
and  it  is  the  idea  of  the  manage- 
ment to  provide  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner  for  the  comfort 
of  the  people.  The  village  is  to 
be  planted  with  permanent 
shade  trees  on  all  streets  coin- 
cident with  the  building  of  the 
streets  themselves, 
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Marion  Manufacturing  Co. 


MARION  MANUFACTURING  C  OMPANY,    MARION,    S.    0. 


The  Marion  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, located  at  Marion,  S.  C,  was 
organized  and  established  by  local 
capital  and  is  operated  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  of 
that  prosperous  little  town.  The 
officers  are:  W.  Stackhouse,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral manager;  W.  S.  Foxworth,  vice- 
president,  and  W.  K.  Davis  occupies 
the  responsible  position  of  superin- 
tendent.   Under  the  management  of 


these  efficient  executives  the  busi- 
ness has  grown  and  expanded  and  is 
looked  upon  with  pride  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Marion. 

The  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  and 
has  an  equipment  of  7,168  spindles. 
20s  and  30s  two-ply  skeins  of  cot- 
ton yarns  are  the  products  of  these 
mills.  There  are  approximately  100 
persons  employed  in  the  plant. 
Working  conditions  are  all  that 
could  be   desired. 


The  operatives  are  of  an  intelli- 
gent, progressive  class,  steady  and 
industrious.  The  management,  has 
supplied  neat  comfortable  cottages 
for  their  help,  equipped  with  all 
conveniences  of  the  town,  but  fre- 
quently one  finds  that  the  more 
thrifty  of  the  operatives  have 
l)ouglit  homes  of  their  own.  Fully 
25  per  cent  of  them  own  homes  or 
other  real  estate.  Everything  is 
kept    in   a  perfectly  sanitary   clean 


manner  about  both  the  mills  and  the 
idant.  The  mill  people  are  clean  and 
neat  themselves  and  seem  to  take 
pride  in  keeping  their  homes  and 
premises  in  like  shape. 

The  children  of  the  operatives  are 
educated  in  the  fine  graded  schools 
(if  Marion,  and  the  employees  and 
their  families  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  social  and  religious  life 
of  I  he  town — ^^one  of  the  best  in 
South  Carolina. 


Ashboro  Hosiery  Mills 


At  Ashboro.   N.   C,     is   located     a 
mill   which   has   but   recently   been 
founded,  which  is     growing     every 
day,  and  of  which  the  town  of  Ash- 
boro  is  justly  proud.     This   is   the 
Ashboro   Hosiery    Mill,    founded      in 
1917  by  C.  C.  Crawford  and  his  as- 
sociates.    The     Asheboro     Hosiery 
Mill  has  as  its  officers,  Virgil  Pres- 
nell,     president;     Arthur     Presnell, 
vice-president;  N.  M.  Crawford,  sec- 
retary and  general   manager;   C.   C. 
Cranford.  treasurer,  and  J.  M.  Sams. 
a    most    capable    and    efficient    mill 
man.  as  superintendent. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  thriving 
mill  is  $.35,000.00.  The  mill  is  run 
by  electricity  and  steam.  The  build- 
ings are  the  last  word  in  modernity, 
and  are  of  the  best  fvpe  of  mill  con- 
struction, beini  brick,  and  most  sub- 
stantially and  conveniently  built. 
Every  comfort  is  provided  for  the 
employees,  the  buildings  being 
steam  heated,  electric  lighted, 
equipped  with  sewerage,  and  hav- 
ing sanitary  drinking  fountains.  The 
mill  produces  a  very  high  quality 
of  men's  half  hose,  and  employs  85 
operatives. 

Only  the  highest  class  of  opera- 
tives and  the  most  .skilled  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Asheboro  Hosiery 
Mills,  and  the  mill  management 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  its  em- 
ployees. 

The  employees  of  the  mill  are 
mostly  young  girls,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  fact,  there  is  no  regular  mill 
village  in  connection  with  the  mill, 
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ASHBORO   HOSIERY   MILLS,  ASHBORO,  N.  C. 


I  lie  (i|ieralives  making  I  he  lnwii  nf 
Aslib(ii-ii  llieir  iKunes. 

Aslihoi'd  is  a  ly[Mcal  Sdiilhern 
town,  and  a  delightful  place  to  live. 
It  is  a  flourishing  litlle  place,  and 
has  every  convenience  one  could 
wish.  There  are  several  schools, 
which  arc  excellent,  and  five 
churches  and  splendid  Sunday 
schools. 

The  Ashboro  Mills  [tay  tlie  liesi 
and  most  liberal  of  wages,  and  the 
employees   arc   perfectly   contented 


Willi  exislmg  ci)iiiliM(ins.  They  have 
subscrilied  most  liberally  to  Liberty 
Loans,  Red  Cross  drives  and  nearly 
all  have  War  Savings  SI  amps.  The 
management  started  the  buying  of 
Thrift  Stamps  in  1917  by  giving  each 
employee  one  stamp  as  a  nest  egg. 

The  management  of  these  mills  is 
always  ready  to  help  the  employees 
in  every  way  possible,  and  the  spirit 
of  harmony  and  co-operation  exist- 
ing between  the  officers  and  their 
employees  is  perfect,  hence  the  re- 


sult,  the   best  work   that  each   em- 
ployee  can   give. 

The  hosiery  mill  Imsiiiess  in  the 
South,  especially  in  Norlh  Carolina, 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Many  men 
have  decided  to  go  into  the  business 
because  of  the  enviable  and  pros- 
perous records  being  made  by  the 
well  managed  mills.  The  Ashboro 
Hosiery  Mills  have  had  an  unusual- 
ly successful  career  and  will  doulit- 
less  continue  very  prosperous. 
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Complete  Advertising  Service 

Have  You  a  Commodity  to  Market  in  the  South  ? 

If  so,  you  are  vitally  interested  in  this  advertisement. 
JACOBS  &  COMPANY,  HOME  OFFICE,  CLINTON,  S.  C. 
is  the  largest,  best  equipped  and  only  advertising  house  in 
the  South  handling  anything  and  everything  for  the  adver- 
tiser, including  the  following  important  services: 


Analyzing  Trade  Conditions 
Writing  Advertising  Copy 
Commercial  Designing 
Color  Process  Engraving 
Nickeltyping 


Formulating  Sales  Plans 

Preparing  Advertising  Literature 

Photo-Engraving 

Electrotyping 

Color  Process  Printing 


Careful  and  prompt  attention  is  given  to  all  ac- 
counts which  we  accept.  All  advertisingis  planned 
on  sound  business  principles, and  the  sellingpoints 
of  each  proposition  are  represented  along  lines 
which  have  proven  in  our  twenty-one  years  of  ad- 
vertising experience  to  be  successful. 

If  you  are  interested  either  in  improving  the  advertising  you  are  now  doing  or  w^ish 
to  market  a  new  commodity,  a  representative  of  our  General  Advertising  Agency 
Division  will  gladly  discuss  your  advertising  problems  with  you.  If  you  are  interested 
only  in  designs  and  printing  plates  of  distinctive  quality,  write  or  telephone  our 
Graphic  Arts  Division. 

Jacobs  &  Company 

HOME  OFFICE  CLINTON,  S.  C. 
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QUALITY 

SPINNING  AND  TWISTING 

TRAVELERS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
U.  S.  STANDARD 

U.  S.  MEANS  QUALITY 

THE  finest  tempered  and  most  durable  travel- 
ers that  skilled  workmanship  and  latest  im- 
proved machinery  can  make  are  our  product. 
Uniform  temper  ensures  even  running,  while 
poor  tempering  means  broken  travelers  and  cut 
threads.  Our  shipments  vary  not  the  slightest 
either  in  weight  or  quality  from  our  samples. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 

The  Bowen-Wilson  Round  Pointed  Travelers 
The  Bowen  Square  Pointed  Traveler 
The  Bowen  Superior  Bronze  Twisters 


U.  S.  RING  TRAVELER  CO. 

Amos  M.  Bowen,  Treas. 
159  Aborn  Street,  PROVIDENCE,  RI. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  RING  TRAVELER  COMPANY 
Southern  Representative 

WM.  P.  VAUGHN  Box  792  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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2  H.  P.  Link-Belt  Si- 
lent Chain  Drive  driv- 
ing 16  Loopers  from 
G  E.  Induction  Motor. 
F.  A.  Patrick  &  Co^ 
Duluth,  Minn. 


Smooth-Running  Drives  Produce 
Uniformly-Perfect  Products 

TN  the  textile  industry,  a  smooth,  steady  appli- 
-■■  cation  of  power  is  highly  essential.  A  jerky 
intermittent  drive,  such  as  is  generally  experi- 
enced with  slipping  belts  and  worn  gears,  will 
not  permit  the  production  of  a  perfect  product 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reduced  efficiency  of  the 
driven  machine  and  loss  of  power. 

That's  why  Link-Belt  Silent  Chain  Drives  are  being 
adopted  as  the  universal  drive  for  textile  machinery. 


They  deliver  a  steady,  uniform, 
smooth  "flow"  of  power  from  motor 
to  machine.  They  never  si  ip — can't. 
Permit  short  center  drives  and  great 
speed  reductions  where  desired— as 
high  as  20  to  1  if  necessary. 

Link-Belt  Silent  Chain  Drives  are 
flexible.  They  cushion  the  load 
and  protect  the  driven  machine  as 
well  as  driving  medium  against  un- 
due shock. 


These  drives  have  repeatedly 
been  proven  98.2%  efficient  under 
actual  tests.  They  are  "flexible  as 
a  belt,  positive  as  a  gear,  more  effi- 
cient than  either". 

We  will  gladly  have  one  of  our 
engineers  call  and  give  you  details 
and  prices  on  the  use  of  Link-Belt 
Silent  Chain  Drives  in  your  mill. 
Write  us.  Ask  for  our  Textile 
Drive  Book  No.  258. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Link-Belt  Company 

CHICAGO 


New  York 

Boston 

Pittsbureh 

St.Louia 

BulTalo 

Wilkea-Barre 


299  Broadway 

•    49  Federal  St. 

-       1601  Park  Bldg. 

Cent.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

647  Elllcott  Square 

-      2dNafl  Bk.  Bids. 


Cleveland 
Detroit 

Minneapolis     - 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Seattle 

Portland,  Ore. 
Charlotte,  N.  C, 


429  Rockefeller  BIdg. 

932  Dime  Bank  Bide. 

418  S.  Third  St. 

306  BImhurat  BIdg. 

576  First  Ave.  S. 

First  and  Stark  Sts. 

J.  S.  Cothran.  Com'l  Bank  Bldg. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

San  Francisco  ...  582  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles  163  N.Los  Angelea  St. 

Toronto,  Can.  Canadian  Link-Belt  Company.  Ltd. 

Denver  Lindrooth.  Shubartfi  Co.,  Boston  Bldg. 

Louisville.  Ky.  Frederick  Wehle,  Starks  Bldg. 

""     ■  Orleans  CO.  Hinz,  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg. 


5  H.  P.  Link-Belt  Si- 
lent Chain  Drive  Op- 
e  r  a  1 1  n  g  Spinning 
Frames.  Speed  of 
Chain,  1200  feet  per 
minute. 


7^  H.  P.  Link-Belt 

Silent  Chain  Drive  Op- 
erating Twisting 
Frames.  Speed  of 
Chain,  1360  feet  per 
minute. 


BLINT  CHADIM  O 


.i««.*  tiffins 


Jz^^::s2i£.  iSi'EiK^jj^ff'iry^isSia^BSSE? 


|g 
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Labor  Trouble  ^i  Housing? 

A  Strike  Seldom  Occurs  in  a  Group  of  Workmen  Properly  Housed 


IS". 


THE  ROANOKE— A  house  suitable  for 
large  family.  Contains  kitchen,  dining 
and  living  rooms,  also  tnree  large  bed- 
rooms Poich  across  entire  front  also 
side  porch  and  toilet.  Shipped  two 
houses  to  car. 


THE  WINNSBORO— A  popular  industrial 
house.  Kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room, 
bedroom,  front  and  side  porches  and 
toilet.  Crew  of  20  men  should  erect  10 
of  these  houses  a  week. 


THE  LOCKWOOD— An  attractive,  mod- 
ern, workmans  home.  Contains  Ave  large 
rooms  and  bath.  Big  comfortable  porch. 
Shipped  two  houses  to  car.  Crew  of  20 
should  erect  three  houses  a  week. 


The  disloyal,  trouble-making  type  of  employee  is  always 
found  in  unsatisfactory  home  surroundings.  Improve  his 
home  environment  and  with  contentment  comes  ambition 
and  increased  industry.  The  negligent,  dissatisfied  work- 
man is  a  liability,  the  satisfied,  reliable  man  an  asset.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  which  you  prefer,  but  which  will  you 
have?  Good  houses  for  employees  is  not  charity  or  philan- 
thropy but  good  business. 

Housing  Your  Men  Well  at 
Lowest  Costs 

Aladdin  System  of  Construction  saves  18%  of  the  lumber 
wasted  in  ordinary  building.  Standardization  and  quantity 
production  further  reduce  the  building  cost  to  you  and  you 
benefit  by  Aladdin's  stupendous  purchasing  power.  Alad- 
din houses  are  easily  and  quickly  erected  by  unskilled 
labor.  Simple,  complete  instructions  furnished  with  each 
house. 

The  Aladdin  System  and  The 
Aladdin  Plan 

Aladdin  Houses  are  Readi-Cut.  Every  piece  of  joists, 
studs,  rafters,  sheathing,  siding,  flooring,  interior  finish  is 
cut  to  proper  size,  marked  and  numbered  ready  to  nail  in 
place.  Sufficient  material  to  complete  more  than  1,000 
houses  carried  constantly  in  stock,  ready  for  instant  ship- 
ment. Depending  upon  size  of  house  we  load  from  one  to 
three  complete  houses  in  each  car.  Normally  shipments 
arrive  at  Atlantic  Coast  points  about  six  days  after  leaving 
mills. 

We  will  quote  you  a  definite  price  on  a  single  house  or 
complete  cities  of  300,  500,  600,  1,500,  2,000  and  3,000  popu- 
lation. These  cities  include  homes,  stores,  churches,  schools, 
offices,  water  and  sewage  systems,  electric  plant,  street  and 
house  lights,  heating  plants,  streets,  parks,  trees,  lawns, 
etc.  Cities  now  listed  in  our  book  ** Industrial  Housing." 
Send  for  book  No.  1834. 

The  ALADDIN  Co.  ^1 

Wilmington, N. C.    Hattiesburg,Miss. 
Branches: 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 


TORONTO 
ONT. 


"Homebuilders  to  the  Nation" — Largest 
Manufacturers  of  Houses  in  the  World. 
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1888  1919 

It  Is  Interesting  To  Note 
That  of  the  Representative  Mills 

Described  in  the 

Health  and  Happiness  Number 

as  herein  referred  to,  the 

American  Moistening  Company 

Equipments  are  installed  in  Mills 
Operating  an  Aggregate  of 
2,800,000  SPINDLES      * 
and  in  addition  to  these  equip- 
ments, we  have  received  orders 
during  the  last  12  months  for  Sys- 
tems to  be  installed  in 
44  Other  Southern  Mills 

and  for  the  same  period  we  have  received  orders 
from  more  than  100  Northern  Mills. 

A  MERITORIOUS  RECOGNITION  of  the 

VALUE  OF  OUR  EQUIPMENTS 

AMERICAN  MOISTENING  COMPANY 

William  Firth,  President  BOSTON,  MASS. ATLANTA,  GA.  Frank  B.  Comins,  V-Pres  &  Treas 

W.   R.   GRACE  &  CO.  W.  J.   WEST  A  WAY  CO.  ANDERSEN,  MEYER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

South  America  Hamilton,  Canada  Shanghai,  China 
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1888 


1919 


Established  Reliability 
In  Humidification 


We  have  been  manufacturing  humidifiers  and  kindred  moistening  devices  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  By  concentrating  on  this  one  subect  of  humidification,  we  have  per- 
fected our  system  so  that  they  are  now  recognized  as  the  standard  in  all  textile  centers, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  representative  mills  in  all  sections,  manu- 
facturing both  fine  and  coarse  products,  all  testifying  to  the  low  cost  of  maintenance  and 
minimum  amount  of  power  required  to  operate  our  systems.  Never  before  were  manu- 
facturers so  appreciative  of  the  importance  and  value  of  properly  installed  air  moistening 
systems  as  at  present,  and  never  before  have  we  had  such  a  volume  of  business  from  so 
large  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  diversified  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  at  this 
time  having  on  order  from  many  Southern  Mills  large  equipments  for  our  regular  Sec- 
tional Type  Humidiers,  Atomizing  System,  High  Duty  Fan  Motor  driven  type,  and  Auto- 
matic Control,  all  as  preferably  determined  by  physical  conditions  of  the  properties  and 
local  requirements. 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF 

SOUTHERN  MILLS 

who  have  placed  orders  with  us  within  the  last  few  months  for  our  various  equipments 
as  specified  above: 


Bibb  Manufactuing  Company 
Roanoke  Mills  Company 
Peerless  Cotton  Mills 
Colmnbus  Manufacturing  Co. 
West  Point  Manufacturing  Co. 
Rosemary  Manufacturing  Co. 
Cannon  Manufacturing  Company 
The  Dillon  Mills,  Dillon,  S.  C. 
The  Dillon  Mills,  Hamer,  S.  C. 
Avondale  Mills 
Alexander  City  Cotton  Mills 
Dallas  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bamberg  Cotton  Mills 


Adams  Cotton  Mills 

Tupelo  Cotton  Mills 

Camperdown  Mills 

Pelham  Mills 

Southern  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hannah  Pickett  Mills 

Georgia  Duck  and  Cordage  Mills 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Co. 

Morgan  &  Hamilton  Company 

Kinston  Cotton  Mills 

Arcadia  Mills 

Dwight  Manufacturing  Co. 

Crown  Cotton  Mills 


Jackson  Mills 

Whitney  Manufacturing  Co. 
Cedartown  Cotton  &  Export  Co. 
LaFayette  Cotton  Mills  ' 
Knoxville  Cotton  Mills 
Brookford  Mills  Company 
Guadalupe  Valley  Cotton  Mills 
Bonham  Cotton  Mills 
Caswell  Cotton  Mills 
A.  A.  Shuford  Mills  Co. 
W.  A.  Handley  Mfg.  Co. 
Riverdale  Cotton  Mills 
Arcade  Cotton  Mills 


AMERICAN  MOISTENING  COMPANY 


William  Firth,  Pres. 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 
South  America 


BOSTON,  MASS. ATLANTA,  GA. 

W.  J.  WESTAWAY  CO. 
Hamilton,   Canada 


Frank  B.  Comins,  V-Pres  &  Treas 

ANDERSEN,  MEYER  &  CO.,  LTD. 
Shanghai,  China 
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Good  Construction 
Is  the  Backbone 
Of  Good  Operation 
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Loom  Molot» 


Say  what  we  may,  we  can- 
not get  away  from  the  fact 
that  good  construction  is 
the  backbone  of  good 
loom  motor  operation. 

It  often  happens  that  the 
least  noticeable  details  of 
design  are  of  first  impor- 
\  ance  from  the  standpoint 
of  uninterrupted 
operation  and  low 
maintenance  cost. 


••■M 


LOOM  MOTOR  LEAFLET  No.  1292 


A  customer  once  said,  "An  incident  lias  come  to  my 
attention  that  convirci.s  me  it  was  well  worth  my  while 
to  carefully  review  your  construction  leaflet.  Develop- 
ments have  confiimed  the  choice  it  enabled  me  to  make 
frcm   the   construction   standpoint" 


Leaflet  1292  will  convince  any  textile  man  of  two 
things — That  the  engineers  who  designed  the  West- 
inghouse  [jOom  Mo  or  know  what  is  required  of 
a  loom  motor,  and  that  nothing  has  been  left  undone 
to  fit  it  for  such  requirements. 

Westinghouse    Electric   &    Manufacturing   Co. 
East   PittsDurgh,   Pa. 


RFv^stiiighGuse 
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DESIGNED  FOR  A  LONG,  USEFUL  LIFE 


hen  the  Eads  Bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
at  St. Louis  was  desig-ned  in  Civil  War  days,  such 
Uberal  factors  of  safety  and  such  high  grade 
chrome  steel  were  used  that  it  is  a  safe  bridge 
today  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  weight  of  railway  trains  in  the 
past  sixty  years, 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Hangers  being  correctly  designed  and  made  of  durable,  chrome-vana- 
dium steel  give  many  years  (in  some  plants  29  years  and  still  going  strong)  of  useful  service 
without  replacement. 

Such  continuous  good  service  means  increased  production — increased  profits. 

Send  for  complete  information  on  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Hangers.     It  will  be  of  value  and  interest  to  you. 
HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY,  METROPOLITAN  TOWER.  NEW  YORK 


B196 
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More  and  More  Textile  Plants 
Are  Being  Electrically  Driven 


Turbine  Installation  is  on  the  Increase 

Good  Oil  is  a  Most  Important  Factor 


A  constant  stream  of  clean, 
cooling  oil  must  be  supplied 
to  the  bearings  at  all  times. 
The  oil  must  not  be  emulsi- 
fied nor  form  deposits  of  any 


kind  and  must  free  itself 
from  any  moisture  entering 
the  system.  It  must  also 
maintain  a  uniform  quality 
over   long  periods   of  time. 


TEXACO   REGAL   OIL 

A  Special  Product  for  a  Special  Purpose,  Which 
Meets  Perfectly  Turbine  Lubrication  Conditions 


TEXACO    REGAL   OIL 

A  special  product  for  a  special  purpose 
which  meets  perfectly  turbine  conditions. 

Texaco  Regal  Oil  is  only  one  of  the  many 
Texaco  Lubricants  made  for  special 
purposes. 

There  is  a  Texaco  Lubricant  for  every 
mechanical  appliance  in  the  mill  from 
picker  to  cloth  room,  as  w^ell  as  in  the 
power  plant. 

Consultation  with  Texaco  Lubrication 
Engineers  regarding  any  and  all  of  your 
lubricating  requirements  is  invited. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


Dept 


HOUSTON 


17  Battery  Place,     New  York  City 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

OFFICES.  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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LO  O  M 
PICKERS 

LO  OM 

HARNESSES 


TRADEMARK 


GARL^D  MFG.  CO. 

SACQ  MAINE 
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White  The  Year  'Round 
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YUUK  PLANT  should  be  wliite  the  year  'round 
— in  winter  and  summer.  Maximum  lighting  is 
assured  through  the  use  of  8ta- White — the  pure 
white  oil  paint  for  industrial  interiors.  Sta-White 
reflects  and  utilizes  all  the  light. 

Sta- White  is  manufactured  under  proven  formula — 
the  result  of  years  of  study,  experience  and  tests. 
!Sta-Wliite  will  not  turn  yellow  in  service — its  value 
has  been  demonstrated  in  thousands  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Sta-White  points  the  way  to  maximum  mill  white 
service.  It  combines  all  the  features  which  make 
a  mill  white  effective  and  can  be  used  without  the 
hazard  of  experiment.  For  maximum  service  and 
low  ultimate  cost,  it  will  pay  you  to  use  Sta- White. 
Economically  applied  by  air  or  brush. 

It  stays  white  the  year  'round. 

DETROIT  GRAPHITE  CO. 

Makers  of 

Paints  in  all  Colors  for  all  Purposes 

108  Twelfth  Street,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  warehouse  stocks  in  all  principal  cities 

Made  in  Canada  by  DOMINION  PAINT  WORKS,  LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE,    ONT. 


DIFFERENCE 


:i«^W       k-'^ 
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The  presence  of  ball  bearings  marked 
SKF  on  Electrical  Machinery 
proves  that  the  manufacturer  forgot 
cost  and  thought  only  of  quality 


Factors  Affecting  Quality  and  Cost  of  Production 

The  value  of  Ball  Bearings  for  textile  mills  is  in  the  efficiency  developed. 
This  means  power  savings;  economies  in  equipment,  in  maintenance,  in 
lubrication  and  attendance.  Hess  Bright  or  S  K  F  ball  bearings  help  to 
produce  steader  running  machinery,  which  allows  higher  speeds  to  be 
maintained  and  gives  increased  production.  Oil  sealed  housings  prevent 
the  escape  of  lubricant  and  insure  absolute  cleanliness. 

Manufacturers  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  SKF  Research  bearing  service  at  any  time. 

SKF  INDUSTRIES,  INCORPORATED 

Sales,  Service  and  Research  Division 
165  Broadway,  New  York 
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Carrier  Engineering  (brporation 


Boston 


39  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City 
Buffalo        Chicago        Philadelphia 


Have  You 
Got  Yours? 

It  is  a  book  called^'Weather" 
and  it  tells  the  story  of  how 
weather  is  being  manufactured 
in  more  than  200  of  the  fin- 
est textile  mills  in  America, 
to  make  ''Every  day  a  good 
day!^' 

Besides  that  it  is  full  of  in- 
teresting things  about  dozens 
of  other  industries,  all  the 
way  from  chewing  gum  to 
aeroplanes. 

A  copy  awaits  your  request, 
if  your  request  gets  here  be- 
fore the  first  edition  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Why  don't  you 
write  ri^ht  now? 


Manufacturers  of  Weather 
Humidification,  Dehumidification, 
Heating,  Cooling,  Ventilation, 
Purification,  Drying 


44 


Yours  to  make 
Every  day  a  good  day." 
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Automatic  Weaving 

Lessens  the  Work  of  the  Weaver 


The  New  NORDR  AY  Automatic  Loom 

also  lessens  the  work  of  the  fixer  and  the 
Overseer  and  the  Superintendent. 

IT  HAS  LESS  PARTS  AND  NEEDS 

LESS  REPAIRS 

Built  by  the 

Hopedale  Manufacturing  Company 

At  Milford,  Massachusetts 

by  men  w^ho  know  how 
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KausHite 

(CKctnica.1) 

loilet    Sysienvs 

In  districts  and  communities  where  th  ere  are  no  sewer  or  water  connections, 
Kaustine  Toilet  Systems  offer  the  logical  solution  of  the  sanitation  problem.  Mill  and 
factory  owners  who  maintain  colony  houses  for  their  employees  have  realized  the  need 
of  a  really  sound  and  safe  system  of  sewage  disposal.  With  the  Kaustine  System  they 
have  entirely  eliminated  the  disease-breeding  outhouse,  and  they  have  given  their 
workers  real  city  conveniences.  Kaustine  installation  has  reduced  the  labor  turnover 
in  industrial  districts.  It  has  increased  p  roduction  by  fostering  contentment  among 
workers. 

HOW  THE  SYSTEM  WORKS 
Sewage  falls  directly  into  an  Enameled  Armco  Iron  Tank,  where  it  is  liquefied, 
deodorized  and  disinfected  by  Kaustine,  a  powerful  chemical  and  germicidal  resolv- 
ent.   After  sterilization,  the  contents  of  the  tank  may  be  drained  into  the  leaching 
pool. 

All  metal  parts  are  of  Armco  (The  Pure)  Iron,  and  are  specially  treated.  The 
bowl  is  thoroughly  ventilated  by  strong  po  sitive  air  currents.  Through  ventilation 
the  air  in  bov/1  is  continually  undergoing  change,  being  drawn  upward  through  a  vent 
pipe  and  discharged  above  peak  of  roof. 

No  labor  is  involved  in  the  upkeep.    There  is  no  dipping  or  pumping  f 

as  in  other  chemical  closets. 

The  Kaustine  Tank  may  be  installed  in  the  basement  or  placed  un- 
derneath the  house. 

Read  the  story  of  Kaustine  and  how  the  system  has  revolu- 
tionized sanitation  in  mill  and  factory  villages  throughout  the 
country.    The  Kaustine  catalog  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 


Kaustine  Companyinc 

Charlotte,  NX.       Buffalo,  N.Y 
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The  Difference  Between  Humid- 
ifier Practice  in  1906  and  1919 

—and  Why. 


In  1906,  everybody  in  a  cotton  mill  knew  that  humidity  helped. 
Every  one  also  Itnew  that  fluctuations  in  humidity  created  as  many 
problems  as  humidity  solved. 

Cramer  said,  "Why  not  regulate?" 

When  regulation  v^ras  applied  to  existing  humidifying  apparatus, 
most  of  the  time  there  was  nothing  to  regulate.  It  was  like  putting 
a  damper  regulator  on  a  chimney  that  didn't  have  draft  enough. 
This  led  to  a  more  impoitant  discovery.  The  amount  produced 
was  very  deflicient  for  economical  manufacturing.  It  was  "dry" 
farming"  transplanted  into  a  cotton  mill. 

You  ask  why  those  who  had  sold  humidifiers  hadnt  discovered 
this?  Or  why  textile  manufacturers  themselves,  who  had  the  most 
to  gain  by  any  improvement,  hadn't  realized  it? 

Don't  ask  me! 

First,  having  no  data,  it  had  to  be  created.  The  years  of  1906, 
1907  and  1908  were  almost  entirely  given  over  to  this.  The  Char- 
lotte pioneers  hecame  textile  chemists  and  physicists — yes,  and 
physicians  and  philosophers. 

Textile   manufacturers    had    been    content   to   huy — and   humidifier 

manufacturers  had  been  content  to  sell 
humidifiers  on  a  "perhaps"  basis.  So 
many  humidifiers  to  about  so  many 
cuibic  feet. 

Local  conditions,  geography,  climate, 
certain  elements  in  natural  ventila- 
tion and  quite  some  few  other  things 
and  sun-dry  that  should  have  affected 
the  design  seem  to  have  been  ignored. 
The  attempt  to  regulate  showed  all 
these  things  up. 

Higher  capacities  became  not  only 
consistent,  but  insistent.  You  can't 
regulate  an  apparatus  that  is  deficient 
in  capacity.     All  you  can  do  is  to  push 

it. 

The  pioneer  data  of  those  three  experi- 
mental years  insisted  that  humidifier 
practice  take  on  different  character- 
istics. 

Perhaps  you  remem!ber  that  it  was 
customary  then  to  hang  humidifiers 
high,    because    if    you    nung    'em    low 

and  pushed  'em  they  wet  down.     Generally  the  pans  were  from  ten 

to  eleven  feet  from  the  floor. 

Ah  yes — ^but  if  someone  who  wanted  a  little  fresh  air,  opened  a 
few  transoms  above  the  windows,  the  humidity  became  shifty  and 
in  any  appreciable  breeze,  departed  from  thence  and  the  place 
knew  it  no  more. 

Another  problem. 

How  to  keep  what  humidity  we  had  and  still  allow  a  comfortahle 
air  change.  How  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  at  the  top  of  the  room  and 
conserve  the  humidity  at  the  bottom. 


Remedy — set  the  heads  lower. 

But  when  this  was  done,  the  pesky  things  wet  the  floor. 
More  experiments,  more  physics,  more  ichemistry,  more  mechanics. 
Finally  in  1911  our  "High  Duty"  equipment  was  evolved.  A 
humidifying  appartus  whhich  could  be  hung  with  the  pan  as  low  as 
seven  feet  aibove  the  floor — even  over  a  spinning  frame — which  had 
a  high  evaporative  capacity — which  would  handle  a  perfectly  enor- 
mous volume  of  air  as  compared  to  the  old  types — which  would  not 
shy  at  a  reasonable  ventilation  above  it — and  which  wouldn't  wet 
down. 

Spinning  is  frequently  on  the  top  floor  of  a  mill  and  usually  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  monitor  ventilation  as  well  as  transom  ventila- 
tion. We  have  found  thait  we  could  not  only  maintain  humidity  at 
far  higher  levels,  but  on  account  of  the  ventilation  across  the  top 
of  the  room,  could  reduce  the  temperature  from  five  to  twelve 
degrees. 

Our  mill  friends  began  to  find  that  with  these  higher  humidities  and 
with  automatic  regulation  .these  humidities  would  not  get  the  best 
of  them  on  damp  days  or  in  cold  weather. 

They  found  out  that  the  damage  from  excess  humidity  in  the  cold 
damp  days  just  didn't  occur.  But  the  advantage  of  a  regular  and 
even  air  condition,  night  and  day,  season  to  season,  could — and  did. 
Naturally  they  demanded  more  and  more  capacity. 

So,  our  recommendations  for  humidifying  capacity  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing;  all  the  result  of  pioneering  exiperience. 

Mills  quipped  with  our  apparatus,  have  heen  aible  ro  effect  savings 
that  have  never  before  toeen  thought  of.  fbecause  of  humidifying 
enuipment  that  has  heen  adequate  and  pronerlv  regulated — even 
with  a  reasonahle  amount  of  ventilation.  Under  today's  condi- 
tions, it  is  impracticahle  to  shut  a  mill  up  tight  unless  it  is  equin- 
ped  with  a  Central  Station  system,  which  our  high  duty  equipment 
most  closely  approaches. 

Numerous  mills  eauipped,  say  fifteen  years  ago,  were  thought  +'- 
be  living  fair  results.  On  re-enuiroping.  on  thf>  basis  of  our  latest 
recommendations,  with  automatic  regulation,  there  have  resulted 
such  pronoun'ced  savings  that  the  managements  told  us  that  th"-'' 
have  saved  the  cost  of  the  new  equipment  frequently  in  one  year's 
use — rarely  over  two. 

The  installation  of  humidifiers  did  not  gret  into  the  science  class 
until  all  this  laboratory  research  work  had  been  done. 

The  impelling  reason  for  it  was  the  decision  that  fixed  air  condi- 
tions were  a  prerequisite  to  better  manufacturing. 

The  only  wav  to  Obtain  fixed  air  conditions  was  by  means  of  auto- 
matic humidity  regulation. 

And  the  only  way  to  regulate  was  to  have  capacity  enough  to  regu- 
late. 

And  the  way  for  you  to  secure  all  these  advantages  is  to  have  your 
prohlem  studied  individuallv.  You  should  benefit  l>y  all  this  experi- 
ence, quite  as  well  as  your  competitors. 

For  it's  the  euivalent  to  some  of  them  paying  a  cenr  or  two  a  pound 
less — for  their  cotton. 


Parks-Cramer  Company 


Fitchburg 


Boston 


Charlotte 
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Chatham  Manufacturing  Company 


This  company  operates  plants  at 
Elkin,  Jonesville  and  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  The  Chatham  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  founded  in 
1875;  the  present  officers  are  men 
of  ability  and  prominence.  H.  G. 
Chatham  is  president  and  manager; 
G.  T.  Roth,  vice  president  and  su- 
perintendent, and  Mason  Lillard, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  cap- 
ital stock  is  $350,000.00  common  and 
$350,000.00  preferred,  authorized  to 
be  issued  January  1,  1920. 

The  mill  buildings  have  been  re- 
modeled from  time  to  time  and  kept 
up-to-date.  The  plant  at  Winston- 
Salem  has  just  been  recently  built, 
equipment  at  all  three  plants  is  of 
the  very  best  type  and  the  same  fine 
quality  of  blankets,  wool,  and  wool 
and  cotton  mixed,  are  manufactured 
in  each  mill.  Elkin  Blankets  are  fa- 
mous, and  it  is  a  most  interesting 
treat  to  hear  those  operatives  at 
Elkin,  especially,  talk  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Elkin  Blankets  and  see 
the  pride  they  take  in  the  high  rep- 
utation of  these  blankets.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  operatives  are  cm- 
ployed  in  the  three  plants  at  Elkin; 


most  of  them  have  lived  there  for 
more  than  a  generation;  they  are 
skilled  operatives  and  command 
high  wages.  Few  of  them  have  ever 
worked  in  other  mills,  having  been 
trained  in  the  Chatham  Mills.  Fully 
50  per  cent  of  them  arc  saving  their 
money,  and  at  least  40  per  cent  own 
their  homes.  For  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  own  homes  the  manage- 
ment has  supplied  neat  comfort- 
able houses  with  modern  conveni- 
ences. 

The  management  urges  their  op- 
eratives to  give  their  children  the 
best  of  educational  advantages  and 
the  children  are  sent  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  various  towns.  There 
are  also  good  churches  of  several 
denominations  where  the  operatives 
are  earnest  in  their  religious  work. 
The  management  is  very  generous 
in  helping  and  encouraging  any 
movement  in  the  towns  which  may 
work  for  the  advancement  and  im- 
provement of  their  operatives.  A 
f."iendly  feeling  exists  between  op- 
erators and  operatives  and  one  does 
not  find  here  that  spirit  of  unrest 
and  discontent  that  is  frequent  in 
some  mill  communities. 


Munford  Cotton  Mill  Company 


At  Munford,  Alabama,  there  is  lo- 
cated one  of  the  rising  cotton  mills 
of  the  Southland,  known  as  the 
Munford  Cotton  Mill  Company.  Be- 
fore writing  of  the  mill  in  detail 
it  might  be  well  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  town  in  which  the  mill 
is  thriving,  and  the  environment 
in  which  the  mill  employees  have 
their  being.  Munford  is  a  small  but 
modern  town  twelve  miles  out  of 
Anniston,  and  connected  with  that 
important  city  by  the  best  railroad 
facilities.  The  people  of  Munford 
should  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  They  have 
all  the  advantages  of  city  dwellers, 
and  none  of  the  high  prices,  as  most 
of  the  mill  people  have  their  own 
gardens,  and  many  of  them  are 
highly  interested  in  farming,  cattle- 
raising,  and  many  raise  chickens. 
The  management  of  the  Munford 
Cotton  Mill  encourages  this  interest 
as  much  as  is  possible  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  more  the  mill  people  can 
produce  for  themselves,  the  more 
money  they  will  be  able  to  save  out 


of  the  wages  they  earn  at  the  mill. 
The  mill  village  is  a  pretty  one  as  it 
is  really  "out  in  the  country,"  and 
has  beautiful  trees,  which  make  the 
scene  different  from  that  to  be 
foimd  in  so  many  mill  villages, 
where  the  trees  have  been  cut  down. 
The  cottages  have  from  three  to  six 
rooms,  painted  inside  and  out,  elec- 
trically lighted,  and  are  as  comfort- 
able as  any  to  be  found  in  any  mill 
village.  The  employees  arc  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
flowing  in  their  veins.  They  are  as 
healthy,  happy  a  lot  of  citizens  as 
could  be  found  anywhere,  and  they 
realize  what  good  fortune  is  theirs 
to  be  so  well-paid  and  so  well 
housed.  None  of  the  employees  of 
the  Munford  Mills  have  any  desire 
to  become  "unionized,"  as  they  know 
that  they  are  being  as  squarely 
treated  as  any  "union"  could  treat 
them,  and  they  tolerate  no  I.  W. 
W.'s  in  their  midst. 

As  to  the  mill  itself,  it  is  most 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  president, 
N.  C.  Gamp,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  best  loved  men  in   the   textile 


industry.  Mr.  Camp  stands  for  all 
(hat  is  fair  and  square  in  mill  man- 
agement, and  is  the  champion  of 
each  and  every  one  of  his  opera- 
tives, all  of  whom  are  devoted  to 
him.  B.  F.  Camp  serves  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Munford 
Mills,  and  R.  L.  Pope  as  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Pope  is  all  that  a  su- 
perintendent should  be,  wise,  expe- 
rienced, and  exerts  a  fine  influence 
over  the  men  he  controls. 

This  mill  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.00,  and  has  an  equipment  of 
2,496  spindles.  The  machinery  is 
run  by  steam  power,  and  its  product 
is  12s  to  18s  hosiery  yarns  of  high 
quality  manufacture.  The  build- 
ings are  of  standard  mill  construc- 
tion, and  have  every  santary  de- 
vice. They  are  well  lighted,  well 
ventilated,  and  have  ever-"  modern 
convenience.  While  thb  jji-esent 
spindleage  of  the  Munford  Mill  is 
small  compared  to  some  of  the  other 
Southern  Mills,  it  is  predicted  that 
in  a  few  years  it  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest,  most  flourishing  cotton 
mills  in  all  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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Henderson  and  Harriett  Cotton  Mills 


^  (1)    HARRIETT    MILL    NO.    1;    (2)    HARRIETT    MILL    NO.  2;    (3)    HARRIETT   MILL  NO.  3;    (4)    HENDERSON    MILL   NO.  1.  ; 

The  Henderson  Cotton  Mills  are  treasurer;  .T.  II.  Bunn,  superintend-  tricity.  The  products  of  the  mills  The  Harriet  Cotton  Mills  at  Hen- 
located  at  Henderson,  N.  C.  The  of-  ent.  The  mills  are  capitalized  at  are  hosiery  yarns  on  cones  and  derson,  N.  C,  are  under  practically 
'ficers  are  D.  Y.  Cooper,  president;  $673,450.00,  with  an  equipment  con-  skeins,  also  sheetings.  There  are  the  same  ownership  and  manage- 
Sydney  P.  Cooper,  vice  president;  J.  sisting  of  43,392  spindles  and  132  525  operatives  employed  at  these  ment  and  are  very  successfully  opr 
D.   Rose,     secretary;     J.  B.     Owen,  looms,   which    are   driven   by   elec-  mills.  erated. 

Earnhardt  Manufacturing  Co. 


EARNHARDT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


The  Earnhardt  Manufacturing 
Company  is  just  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  that  it  manufactures 
only  cotton  batts  for  upholstering 
and  that  it  only  employs  negro  op- 
eratives in  its  plant. 

Mr.  Earnhardt  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  the  business  with  the 
result  that  it  is  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition.  Mr.  Earnhardt  is  a 
man  of  flne  business  qualities  and 
keen  perception.  He  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  takes  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  employees  and 
does  all  that  he  can  to  help  them. 


There  are  125  negroes  employed  in 
the  mills.  They  are  of  an  indus- 
trious class  and  work  steadily  with- 
out any  friction. 

These  negroes  live  out  in  the  city 
in  the  section  in  close  proximity  to 
the   mill. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Misenheimer  is  presi- 
dent; W.  E.  Bond,  vice  president, 
and  Thomas  M.  Earnhardt  is  treas- 
urer and  general  manager.  These 
gentlemen  founded  the  Earnhardt 
Manufacturing  Company  in  1900  and 
no  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
personnel  of  the  officers  since  that 
time. 
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Greenville  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 


GREENVILLE  COTTON  MILS,  GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


These  mills  were  founded  at 
Greenville,  iN.  C,  in  1914.  The  offi- 
cers are  J.  G.  Moye.  president;  R.  R. 
Cbtton,  vice  president;  R.  Williams, 
secretary;  E.  B.  Higgs,  treasurer;  J. 
H.  Wilson,  superintendent;  W.  H. 
Harris,  general  manager. 

These  mills  are  of  the  beautful 
daylight  type,  one  story,  modern 
mill  construction.  The  equipment 
consists' of  .'5,280  spindles  which  are 


operated  by  steam.  Between  90  and 
100  persons  find  employment  in 
these  mills  manufacturing  high 
grade  knitting  yarns. 

Progress  and  prosperity  have  fa- 
vored the  management  of  these 
mills  in  their  efforts.  Mr.  Harris 
tells. us  that  they  have  raised  their 
capital  stock  from  $125,000.00  to 
$250,000.00,  they  are  building  an  ad- 
dition to  the  mills  253  feet  by  80 


feet  long  which  will  be  completed 
shortly  and  will  give  space  for  5,280 
more  spindles  to  make  high  grade 
knitting  yarns  10s  to  30s.  They 
have  not  forgotten  to  look  out  for 
their  operatives  in  the  business  of 
enlarging  their  mills.  Fifteen  beau- 
tiful new  cottages  have  been  added 
to  the  pretty  mill  village  which  con- 
tained 27  which  have  just  recently 
been  repainted  and  remodeled.    All 


the  houses  in  the  village  are  equip- 
ped with  every  modern  convenience 
of  a  city,  such  as  lights,  water, 
baths,  sewerage.  A  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  expended  on  build- 
ing this  village,  150  shade  trees 
have  been  planted,  streets  and  pave- 
ments are  kept  in  good  repair.  Ev- 
erything is  most  sanitary  in  both 
the  mill  and  village.  Working  and 
living      conditions      are      ideal 


YADKIN    FINISHING    COMPANY 

YADKIN,  N.  C. 
Postoffice  Address,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Mercerizers,    and   Bleachers  of  Damasks,  Towels,   Cambrics 
Muslins,  Long  Cloth  Etc.    Finished  Widths  from  18"  to  81" 
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Atlanta  Charlotte  Philadelphia 


CHARLOTTE  BRANCH 


International     Cotton     Products    Company 

507-508  TRUST  BUILDING 

Long  Distance  Phone  9949  Postal  Phone  Local  Phone  1563 

Plant:   ROSELAND,  GA. 


COTTON  WASTE 

IMPORT,  EXPORT 
and  DOMESTIC 


MEMBERS 
AMERICAN  COTTON  WASTE  EXCHANGE 
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Feed  Wate, 
Temr  335* 


Save  10  to  30%  of  Your  Coal! 

(A  Good  New  Years'  Resolution) 

Farnsworth  Closed  Loop 
Boiler  Feeding  System — 

Returns  condensation  directly  into  tlie  boilers  under 
pressure  and  at  a  high  temperature.  Machines  handle 
condensation  at  any  temperature — the  hotter  the  bet- 
ter. This  System  prevents  the  loss  'Of  the  latent  heat 
in  the  condensation  and  SAVES  ANYWHERE  FROM 
10%   to   30%    OF   THE   COAL   . 

ALL   WATER   AND  AIR   ELIMINATED — A  slight  dif- 
ferential in  pressure  is  maintained  between  the  steam 
supply  line  and  the  return  line,  which  causes  the  steam  pressure  to  force  all  air  and  water  out 
of  the  drying-  system,  thereby  effecting  a  high  velocity  steam  circulation,  and  the  finest  kind  of 
heating  conditions.     The  coils  can   never  fill   up   with  w^ater  and   air. 

STEAM  PRESSURE  FORCES  CONDENSATE  TO  RECEIVING  CHAMBER  OF  BOILER 
FEEDER.  WTien  a  water  seal  forms  in  the  return  line,  the  pressure  carried  on  the  system 
forces  this  slug  of  water  into  the  receiving  chamber  of  the  Duplex  Boiler  Feeder,  located  above 
the  boilers. 

THE  DUPLEX  BOILER  FEEDER — has  two  chambers.  Each  chamber  has  a  receiving  check 
valve  and  a  delivering  check  valve.  When  Chamber  A  is  delivering  into  the  boilers,  chamber 
B  is  equalized  with  the  coil  receiving  the  condensation  from  the  return  header.  The  conden- 
sation is  fed  into  the  boiler  by  the  application  of  boiler  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  discharging  chamber.  This  equalizes  the  machine  with  the  boiler,  and  the 
machine  being  above  the  boiler  causes  the  water  to  flow  into  the  boiler  by  gravity.  As  the 
receiving  chamber  fills  and  the  delivering  chamber  empties  ,the  tank  rocks  on  a  steel  shaft  in  a 
babbitted  bearing  and  operates  a  steam  control  valve  which  shuts  off  the  steam  from  chamber 
A,  and  applies  it  chamber  B.  This  equalizes  chamber  B  with  the  boilers  so  that  the  water  in 
this  chamber  flows  into  the  boiler;  while  chamber  A  is  receiving  condensation  from  the  coil. 
The  alternate  filling  and  emptying  of  these  chambers  provides  a  continuous  flow  of  conden- 
sate direct  from  the  coil  into  the  boiler  at  all  times.  With  this  method  the  coils  may  be  any 
distance  from  the  boiler,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  above  or  below  the 
boilers. 


EXPERT  ENGINEERS— Will  visit  your 
plant  without  any  charge  and  submit  a  Pro- 
posal for  your  consideration.  Plants  of  all 
kinds  have  been  equipped;  250,000  H.  P.  of 
machines  are  in  operation.  The  Famsworth 
Closed  Loop  Boiler  Feeding  System  is  the 
last  word  in  efficient  handling  of  condensa- 


FARNSWORTH  COMPANY 

Engineers  and  Mannfacturers  of  Condensation  Pumps,  CONSHOHOCKEN,  Penna. 


y 


CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO.,  Ltd. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CANADA 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  PACIFIC  COAST 
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Chesterfield  Manufacturing  Co. 
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CHESTERFIELD   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,   PETERSBURG,   VA. 


^  In  a  most  picturesque  spot  on 
Swift  Creek,  near  Petersburg-,  Va..  is 
.'a  pretty  mill  of  about  6,000  spindles, 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $82,000.00.  The 
owners  believe  in  welfare  work  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  they  are  ex- 
erting every  effort  to  make  living 
and  working  conditions  as  nearly 
perfect  as  is  possible.  J.  F.  Taylor, 
of  Kinston,  N.  C,  is  president  and 
treasurer;  D.  P.  Dillinger,  vice  pres- 
ident; T.  V.  Moseley,  of  Kinston,  N. 
'C,  secretary;  J.  F.  Taylor,  treas- 
.urer;  C.  C.  Williams,  superintendent 
'and  manager.  These  officers  are  all 
•thorough-going  business  men,   well 


known  in  the  financial  world.  They 
have  not  been  operating  the  mills 
but  a  short  time  and  under  their 
management  there  has  been  a  mark- 
ed improvement  in  every  way. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Williams,  superintendent 
and  manager,  was  formerly  employ- 
ed at  Chadwick-Hoskins  Mills  and  is 
quite  well  known  in  the  lextile 
world.  He  is  anxious  to  make  his 
operatives  as  happy  as  possible. 
They  are  encouraged  to  raise  flow- 
ers and  gardens.  Last  year  a  great 
many  fine  vegetalDles  were  grown, 
I  hose  that  were  not  used  in  the 
summer  were  taken  care  of  by  the 


Girls'  Canning  Club,  which  has  a 
very  enthusiastic  membership. 

There  are  about  85  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mills,  the  village  has 
a  population  of  250  inhabitants.  The 
management  has  provided  neat, 
comfortable  four-room  cottages  for 
iheiir  operatives.  These  cottages  are 
most  attractively  set  on  the  Lenel 
Hill,  the  drainage  is  excellent,  beau- 
tiful native  forest  trees  give  plenty 
of  shade  and  the  entire  village  is 
kept  clean  and  neat.  Both  village 
and  houses  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

A  modern  school  building,  known 


as  Prospect  Heights  School,  hafe 
been  built  by  the  mill  and  county 
funds.  There  is  a  furnace,  coal  for 
which  is  furnished  by  the  mills,  an(ji 
all  up-to-date  school  equipment  is 
included  in  the  school.  Three  teach- 
ers are  employed,  education  is  urgr 
ed  upon  the  children. 

A  nice  church  in  the  community 
has  been  built  largely  by  the  mill 
company,  there  is  a  large  member,*- 
ship,  a  fine  Sunday  school  and  a 
great  deal  of  activity  in  church 
work.  Here,  as  at  the  school,  the 
coal  for  fhe  furnace  is  provided  by 
I  he  mills. 


Belbro  Mills,  Inc. 


;  The  Belbro  Mills,  Inc.,  were  pur- 
chased by  W.  H.  Belk  and  associates 
in  1916.  The  officers  are  W.  H. 
!  Belk,  president;  George  H.  Brocken- 
ibrough,  Jr.,  vice  president;  George 
;  H.  Brockenbrough,  secretary  and 
'  treasurer   and   manager,    and  L.   0. 

-  Bunton,  superintendent.  These  men 
;  are  all  practical  cotton  mill  men  and 
;  possessed  of  sound  business  judg- 
•  ment  and  progressive  ideas.  Since 
!  the  Belbro  Mills  came  into  their 
i  possession  they  have  made  rapid 
.  improvement  both  in  a  financial 
j  way  and  in  the  matter  of  working 
:  conditions    for   their   operatives. 

,1  The  Belbro  Mills  are  capitalized 
i  at  $64,3(10.00,  the  equipment  consisi- 
!ing  of  4,000  spindles  which  are  driv- 
:  en  by  electricity.    Cotton  yarns,  12s 

-  and  20s,  are  the  product  of  these 
-.  mills  and  from  50  to  60  operatives 
;;■  employed. 

The  help  employed  in  the  Belbro 
';  Cotton  Mills  are  of  an  industrious, 
i  intelligent    class.     They    are    inter- 
ested in  their  work  and  a  good  many 
of   them   are   thrifty     and     saving. 
Some  have  their  own  homes     and 
1  oUiei's   have  nice  savings  accounts. 

■  The  management  is  anxious  to  keep 
i  a  high  moral  standard  in  the  mill 
..  always,  and  in  this  they  receive  the 

■  hearty  co-operation  of  their  opera- 
.  fives. 

There  is  no  village,  or  practically 

,  none,  in  connection  with  the  Belbro 

Mills,  though  the  company  does  own 

about    12    neat,     comfortable    cot- 


BELBRO    MILLS,   INC-,   CHARLOTTE,   N.   C. 


tages  of  from  three  to  four  Tooms, 
with  all  city  improvements  to  take 
care  of  their  workers. 

These  mills  are  located  in  a  very 
beautiful  suburb  of  Charlotte,  con- 
sequently the  operatives  enjoy  all 
I  he  privileges  of  the  city.  Their 
children  are  educated  in  the  graded 
schools  and  a  fine  high  school  with 
a  high  curriculum  is  also  open  to 
them. 


Charlnlte  is  literally  full  of 
churches  of  every  denomination  and 
no  matter  what  particular  denomi- 
nation is  preferred  by  the  mill  op- 
erative and  his  family  he  will  al- 
ways find  a  cordial  welcome  in  the 
church  of  his  choice. 

Mr.  Brockenbough,  manager,  and 
Mr.  Bunton,  superintendent,  feel  a 
keen  interest  in  their  operatives  and 
are  at  all  times  willing  and  anxious 


to  help  them  in  any  practical  man- 
ner. There  is  never  a  movemeiit 
put  on  foot  for  the  benefit  or  ad- 
vancement of  their  help  that  nqi 
only  meets  with  their  hearty  ap- 
proval but  has  their  generous  sup- 
port. The  operatives  on  their  pai|>t 
are  quite  loyal  to  their  mills  and 
there  has  never  been  any  labor 
trouble  here  except  when  agitated 
by  some  outsider. 
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Organization    of    tlie    Allen    Spindle 
Corporation,    Boston. 
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'  Organization  of  tlie  Allen  Spindle 
Corporation,  Boston,  a  new  spindle 
company,  has  been  completed  and  is 
doing  business  on  tire  fabric  ;  ball 
bearing  twister  spindles.  Theise  spin- 
dles have  been  perfected  and  were 
first  sent  on  the  market  by  a  lead- 
ing manufacturer  of  twisting  ma- 
chinery some  six  and  a  half  years 
ago.  Every  spindle  used  S  K  F  ball 
bearnigs  and  there  is  yet  to  be  found 
a  defect  among  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  these  ball  bearing 
{.wister  spindles  now  in  operation. 

;  The  new  company  was  organized 
by  E.  A.  Allen  with  a  paid  in  capi- 
tal stock  of  $55,000  and  named 
"Allen  .Spindle  Corporatiqln,"  with 
headquarters  at  .80  Baylston  Street, 
poston,  Mass.  E.  A.  Allen  was  elect- 
ed president  and  general  manager 
^nd  has  associated  with  him  an  ef- 
ficient factory  manager  and  former 
spindle  maker,  Frank  A.  'Daly  •  as 
treasurer. 

:  The  company  has  contracted  with 
51  manufacturer  of  plain  type  spin- 


Picker  Sticks 

Spools 

Skewers 

Binders 

Loom  Supplies 


Ivey  M'fg  Co. 

Hickory,  N.  C. 


Prolong  tha  Life  of  Your  Roof— 

AGASCO 

ROOFING  PITCH 

— made  according  to  YOUR  speci- 
fication, for  YOUR  climate,  will  not 
liquify  in  summer  heat — It  stays 
put,    and    does    the    work. 

AGASCO  Roofing  Felt,  for  the  wide 
expanse  of  industrial  roof  that 
must  be  covered  or  re-covered  ef- 
fectively at  moderate  cost — Resists 
the  elements — Lasts  indefinitely. 

AGASCO  PAINTS:  Number  Nine- 
teen preserves  exposed  metal  sur- 
faces against  ravages  of  the  sea- 
sons; contains  no  water,  ammonia, 
or  tar  acids — Number  Fifteen,  pen- 
etrative and  germicidal,  does  the 
same  for  wood  surfaces — Number 
Three,  Damp  Proof,  protects  foun- 
dation walls;  seals  them  against 
seepage  —  Roof  Coating  Number 
One  for  felt,  rubber  or  composi- 
tion roofing;  increases  resistance 
against    elements. 

AGASCO  Creosotes,  wood-preserv- 
ative: Number  Seven,  dark  brown 
stain;  Number  Ten,  crude;  Number 
Eleven,  clear,  color  to  be  added  by 
you. 

ATLANTA  GAS  LIGHT  CO. 

ROOM  234.    18  Fairlie  Street.  Atlanta,  Ga 


dies  for  their  exclusive  production 
of  only  standard  types  of  twister 
spindles  using  S  K  F  ball  bearings 
in  each.  There  will  be  no  departure 
from  the  pattern  of  the  present  and 
successful  type  of  ball  bearing 
twister  spindles,  therefore  experi- 
jiients  and  all  trouble  are  eliminated 
and  the  new  spindle  company  will 
guarantee  the  satisfaction  of  their 
spindles. 

Manufacturing  is  already  under 
way  on  orders  placed  by  well  known 
Mre  fabric  mills  v^ho  are  quick  to 
avail  themselves  ot  prompt  Spindle 
deliveries  and  obtain  "a  new  source 
rf  spindle  servcie"  which  is  the 
motto  of  the  Allen  Spindle  Corpora- 


tion. The  company  also  is  ready  to 
supply  ball  bearing  twister  spindles 
to  the  manufacturers  of  twisting 
machinery  as  a  relined  specialty 
built  in  a  spindle  plant  specializing 
on  these  heavy  type  spindles  using 
i.iail  bearings.  This  means  that  tex- 
tile, machinery  manufacturers  can 
realize  their  sp'ndle  departments  by 
pu;  dialing  f-ati^faciorj  ball  bearing 
'  wister  spindles. 

Mr.  Allen's  services  have  been  de- 
viit-jd  entirely  to  anti-friction  tex- 
tile engineering  for  past  8  years.  He 
was  tbe  first  sales  engineer  to  in- 
Irnduce  annular  ball  bearings  in  the 
lovliie  industry  m  this  country.  He 
nciii    ^villl   111,'   S  K  F  Ball  Bearing 
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C(jniijany  in  the  fall  of  1911  to  spe- 
cialize on  their  bearings  in  textile 
machinery  and  during  this  time  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  designing 
ball  bearing  applications  on  all  types 
of  textile  machinery  and  has  travel- 
ed from  Maine  to  Louisiana  con- 
sulting with  mill  managements  and 
operators  in  the  interest  of  anti- 
friction. During  this  time  he  has 
seen  every  development  from  the 
machinery  builder  and  inventor  to 
the  mill  user  and  it  is  his  opinion 
that  ball  bearings  properly  applied 
to  heavy  twisting  spindles  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  investments  in 
cotton  machinery  that  is  being  of- 
fered fo  liie  mills  today. 


This  picture  shows  a   Kron   Automatic  Scale,  platform  type,  in  one  of  the  large  Southern   Textile   Mills 

Automatic  Weighing 

Save    Time    —     Labor    —    Money 

by  installing- 

"Load   and   Look" 

KRON  SCALES 


AUTOMATIC 


MiADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 

All  Metal  Construction 


SPRINGLESS 


There's  a  Kron  For  Every  Weighing  Purpose 

ALL  TYPES— ANY  CAPACITY— DORM  ANT  OR   PORTABLE— HANGING   PAN 
TYPES— OVER-HEAD    TRACK— SUSPENSION     CRANES    SCALES,     ETC. 

Write  for  complete   information 

American  Kron  Scale  Company 

Branch  Office  and  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 
434  East  53rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 

QAiNADIAN  KRON  SCALE   COMPANY,   MONTREAL,    OA|NADA 
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Woodward,  Baldwin  &  Company 

43  and  45  Worth  Street,  New  York 

Selling-  Agents  for 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS 

Manufacturing  Well  Known  Brands  of 

SHEETINGS  SHIRTINGS  DRILLS  DUCKS 

FOR  HOME  AND  EXPORT 

All  Weig-hts  and  Constructions  of  Print  Cloths  and  Fine  Cloths  in  Plain  and  Fancy  Weaves 

OUTING  FLANNEL  AND  ROMPER  CLOTH 
TOWELS  AND  DIAPER  CLOTHS 

Baltimore  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco  Chicago  St.  Joseph  Shanghai,  Ch'n 

CABLE,  RUNDELA,  NEW  YORK 


T.  Holt  Haywood  Dept. 

FRED'K  VIETOR  &  ACHELIS 

65  and  67  Leonard  Street  NEW  YORK 


SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS 

Manufacturing  Colored  Cotton  Fabrics  and  Gray  Goods 


FOR 


Manufacturers  -:-  Jobbers  -:-  Converters  -:-  Exporters 
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Hunter  Manufacturing  &  Commission  Company 

58-60  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 

World  Wide  Distributor  of  Cotton  Fabrics 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS 

Fabrics  For  Home  and  Export 

DOMESTIC  BRANCH  OFFICES 

Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Philadelphia  St.    Louis  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  G-reensboro 

FOREIGN  BRANCH  OFFICES 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Curacao,  D.  W.  I.  Caracas,  Venezuela 

Santiago,  Chile  Mexico  City,  Mexico  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico  Havana,  Cuba  Barranquilla,  Colombia 


JAMES  E.  MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

122-4  Chestnut  Street  185  Summer  Street  (Brown  Bldg.) 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Cotton  Yarnslp^^'d^ ,     Sellins:  Agents 

Mercerized  cj  <j 


Mays  Mills,  Inc. 
Riverside  Mfg.  Co. 
Delph  Spinning  Co. 
Richmond  Spinning  Co. 
Turner  Mills  Co. 
Pendleton  Cotton  Mill 
Cohannet  Mills 
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Textiles  Lead  in  Requests  for  Ainer- 
i<-an   Goods, 

,  As  the  result  of  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  For- 
eign Trade  Department  of  the  Daily 
News  Record,  of  Now  York,  it  can  be 
conclusively  stated  that  the  major- 
ity of  so-called  "Foreign  Trade  Op- 
portunities" which  reach  this  coun- 
try from  trade  centers  throughout 
the  world,  call  for  American-made 
textile  fabrics,  dry  goods  and  wear- 
ing apparel.  The  investigation,  which 
consisted  of  a  careful  study  and 
compilation  of  the  trade  opportuni- 
ties published  by  bureaus,  organiza- 
tions, including  foreign  trade  asso- 
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ciations,  banks  and  chambers  of 
commerce,  showed  that  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  requests  received  here  ev- 
ery month  from  firms  and  indivi- 
duals abroad,  the  majority  refer  to 
the  purchase  of  textiles  made  in  the 
United  States. 

The  compilation  extended  over  a 
:»oriod  of  several  months  and  in- 
cluded reports  from  every  country 
in  the  world.  Several  of  these  re- 
ports of  more  than  usual  promi- 
nence have  recently  been  published 
in  this  paper.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  inquiries,  however,  are  list- 
ed under  key  numbers  and  it  is  only 
with  the  special  permission  of  the 
organization  or  agency  receiving  the 


requests  that  the  real  significance 
and  importance  of  these  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  abroad  may  be  judged. 
While  many  of  the  inquiries  from 
abroad  are  from  individuals  seeking 
the  foreign  agency  of  textile  and 
apparel  houses,  they  are  all  listed  as 
Foreign  Trade  Opportunities.  Ac- 
cording to  statements  obtained  from 
those  in  charge  of  publishing  the 
requests,  they  frequently  lead  to  ad- 
vantageous connections  being  made 
with  foreign  representatives  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  territories 
in  which  they  operate.  Until  such 
time  as  textile  export  houses  are  en- 
abled to  place  their  own  men  in  the 
field,    the   opportunities   for   repre- 


ation 
Increases  Production 


Ventilator  Gap  h^^ 


45°  Elbow 


4"  Ve 


DouaLE    MiNSED 

Seat 


Perfection  Vitreous- 
China  Bowi 
Floor 


f     STORAGE^  7717VK 

; APPROXIMATELY  '  125  Gals. 

'equipped with  eff'icient 
[     agitatoror  mixer.  ' 


■  Drain  Valve  Opening  (3" 


To  provide  better  living  conditions 
is  a  duty  at  hand, — an  economic  as 
v/ell  as  humanitarian  duty. 

The  first  forward  step  in  any  bet- 
terment program  should  be  the  in- 
stallation of  convenient,  sanitary, 
health-building  indoor  closets  for  the 
homes,  schools,  mills. 

Perfection  Indoor  Chemical  Closets 
are  officially  approved  by  experts  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
State  Boards, — for  use  wherever  wa- 
ter, carriage  and  final  safe  disposal 
of  sewage  is  not  feasible. 

Put  your  problems  up  to  us.  You'll 
find  investment  and  upkeep  for  Per- 
fection Systems  very  moderate  in- 
indeed. 

A  line  will  bring  catalog  and  infor- 
mation.   Find  out  for  yourself! 

Chemical  Toilet  Corporation 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Install 
Requires  Minimum  Care 


North   Carolina   Branch 

L.  H.  THOMPSON 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Texas  Branch 

R.  H.  YOUNG 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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sentation  abroad  will  prove  of  inter- 
est and  value. 

Many  of  the  requests  are  also  for 
merchandise,  which  is  in  demand 
abroad,  and  much  actual  business 
has  been  transacted  in  this  manner. 

An  organization  listed  26  foreign 
trade  opportunities  within  the  last 
two  weeks,  covering  inquiries  re- 
ceived from  Norway,  Ireland, 
France,  Cuba,  India,  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land and  Scotland.  Eleven  of  the 
26  trade  opportunities  referred  to 
textiles. 

American  made  textiles  are  in 
world  demand  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  representatives 
anxious  to  obtain  the  agencies  of 
manufacturers  in  this  country  who 
are  seeking  to  develop  their  busi- 
ness abroad.  ! 

A  large  clothing  house  in  this  city, 
it  was  learned,  succeeded  in  placing 
much  business  abroad  due  to  a  for- 
eign trade  opportunity,  which  was 
listed  in  this  column  under  a  key 
number.  The  firm  investigated,  got 
in  touch  with  the  foreign  dealer  and 
succeeded  in  landing  a  large  sized 
order. 


F.-ance   Said   to   Have   Textiles   for 
Export. 


Washington.  —  Of  manufactured 
articles  from  France  it  is  now  pos- 
s'ble  to  obtain,  immediate  delivery, 
fhe  following:  Laces,  embroideries, 
r.bbons,  beaded  bags;  all  of  these  in 
large  quantities. 

Among  other  manufactiu^ed  prod- 
ucts, which  French  manufacturers 
are  in  a  position  to  ship  immediate- 
ly, are  cotton  cloth  linens,  fme  lin- 
gerie, velvets,  plain  and  subject  tap- 
estries, silk  underwear,  curtains, 
veilings,  crepes,  millinery  supplies, 
braids,  pharmaceutical  products  of 
all  kinds,  and  painted  glassware. 
Wooden  and  metal  toys,  celluloid 
and  tortoise  shell  articles,  morocco 
leather  goods,  fans,  toilet  articles, 
jewelry  and  precious  stones,  optical 
instruments  and  musical  instru- 
ments in  brass  and  wood  are  also 
in  the  list  of  articles  on  which  im- 
mediate delivery  can  be  given. 


Domestic    Greens    Surpass   German 
Dyes. 


The  manufacture  of  Atlantamine 
Green  2  G,  which  is  a  chemical  du- 
plicate of  such  well-known  colors 
as  Diamine  Green  G  and  Oxamine 
Green  G,  has  been  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection  by  the  Atlantic 
Dyestuff  Company,  that  in  purity  of 
shade  it  far  surpasses  its  German 
prototypes. 

This  result,  the  Atlantic  Company 
states,  has  been  attained  by  the  use 
of  domestic  intermediates  of  the 
highest  purity,  in  the  hands  of  tech- 
nically trained  American  chemists 
who  are  already  displaying  unusual 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar 
dyestuffs. 


"I  want  a  perfectly  noiseless  lawn 
mower." 

"Considerate  of  the  neighbors, 
eh?" 

"It  isn't  that.  If  I  can't  get  up 
early  and  cut  grass  without  the 
neighbors  hearing  me,  I'll  have  to 
lend  that  lawn-mower  seven  times 
before  I  get  to  use  it  again  myself." 
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"Jim:— We   Must   Try    NON- FLUID 
OIL  in  the  Comb  Boxes" 

"You  see  I  had  Johnson  try  it  out  on  loom  bearings  and  he 
reported  smoother  operations,  less  frequent  oiling  and  no  dripping  or 
spattering  from  bearings  onto  goods — ^this  adhesiveness  ought  to 
make  NON-FLUID  OIL  last  longer  in  comb  boxes.' 

And  the  Superintendent  was  right — the  first  filling  of  NON- 
FLUID  OIL  lasted  five  times  as  long  as  the  next  best  lubricant  they 
had  ever  used. 

NON-FLUID  OIL  should  be  used  in  every  department  of  your 
textile  mill  for  economy  of  lubricant,  economy  in  the  labor  of  oiling, 
and  economy  in  the  saving  of  goods  from  oil  stains. 

We  will  send  you  free  testing  samples  of  NON-FLUID  OIL 
if  you  will  mention  the  machines  you  wish  to  try  it  on — and 
we  will  also  send  you  a  valuable  book  on  "Lubrication  of 
Textile  Machinery"  free  of  charge. 

New     York     &     New     Jersey 

Lubricant    Co. 

REGISTERED  IK  .jgg     Broadway,    New    York 

Branch    Warehouses: 

Charlotte,  N.  C;    Atlanta,  Ga. 

LEWIS   W.    THOMASON, 


TRADE    MAB 


OIL 


UNITED  STATES 


PATENT  OFFICE 


District   Manager 
Charlotte,    N.    C. 


i/UA 


— in  any  size  or  style  at  only — 

above  the  price  for  regu- 
lar finish."  Our  drop-wires 
are  made  of  the  best  grade 
steel  wire. 

STEEL  HEDDLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

GREENVILLE  PHILADELPHIA  PROVIDENCE 

Southern  Office 

111  Washington  St.,  Greenville,  S,  C. 

Hampton  Smith,  Sou.  Mgr. 

N.   B.     We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of   Nickel -Plated   drop  wires   for 
every  kind  of  loom. 


SELF-BALANCING   BASKETS 

26  to  72  Inches. 


Tolhurst 

EXTRACTORS 


FOR 


TEXTILES 

SPECIAL  CATALOa 

Tolhurst  Machine  Works 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATIVE 

FRED  H.  WHITE,  Realty  Building 
Charlotte,  N.    C. 


■  f  Ti  i 


^  ^  L 


f^^hi-i 


i,j.anuiaccurers  of  the  following  machmea: 
UOXTON  MACHlNiliitY 


opening 
conveying 
Uistriouimg 
Picking 
Revolving    Flat    Cards 
Sliver    Lap    Machines 
Ribbon  Lap  Machines 
Combing    Machines 


Urawing    Frames 
Hoving    Frames 
Spinning     Frames 
Spoolers 
Twisters 
Reels 
Quillers 


COTTON  vVASTE  MACHINERY 

COTTON    AND   WOOLEN   SYSTEMS 


Openers 
Pickers 
Willows 

Card    Feeds 

Full    Roller    Cards 
Condensers 

Special  Spinning  Frames 

WOOLEN    MACHINERY 


Revolving    Flat    Cards 
Derby     Doublers 
Roving    Frames 
Spinning      Frames 
Spoolers 
Twisters 


Card    Feeds 

Full    Roller   Cards 


Condensers 

Wool    Spinning    Frames 


WORSTED  MACHINERY 

Cone    Roving    Frames 
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If  You  Want  Service 
You  Want  Laminar s 


Laminars  are  as  light  as  wood  and  as  strong  as 
iron.  They're  handleable.  They're  hard  and 
tough,  and  smooth  as  a  whistle. 

They  will  not  dent,  rust,  corrode  or  splinter — 
and  they're  made  of  the  greatest  wear  resisting 
material  that  combines  any-where-near  the 
same  lightness  and  strength. 

VULCOT  FIBRE 

No  wonder  the  great  majority  of  Laminas  last 
over  fifteen  years.  No  wonder  they're  stand- 
ard equipment  in  most  of  the  great  modern  tex- 
tile mills  of  today — 

The  combination  of  extreme  lightness,  strength 
and  wear  resistance  produces  Laminar  service 
— and  Laminar  service  is  the  gauge  of  value  in 
all  mill  receptacles  and  roving  cans. 

Buy  service  and  you'll  get  Laminars  every  time. 

American  Vulcanized  Fibre 
Company 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers 

NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

12  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

C.  C.  BELL,  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  RESIDENT  MANAGER 

Head  Offices  and  Factories,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Eight  Features  That  Assure 

Dependable,  Continuous 

Service. 


re- 


1.  Spring -cushioned   buffer   to 
ceive     impact       of       receiving 
chamber,,    thus   insuring   noise- 
less operation. 

2.  Weight  and  lever-  controlling 
the  air-relief  valve.  The  re- 
lief valve  automatically  closes 
before  opening  of  steam  valve 
and  vice  versa. 

3.  Automatic  air  valve  for  re- 
lieving the  receiving  chamber 
of  all  air  pressure  during  pe- 
riod  of   filling. 

4.  Removable  Disc  Steam  Valve 
regulating  the  steam  supply  to 
the  Return  Trap. 

5.  Nickel-plated  brass  trunnion 
and  stud  stuffing  boxes.  The 
trunnion  provides  for  two  pass- 
age ways  to  the  receiving 
chamber,  affording  free  circu- 
lation    for    condensation    and 


7. 


the  washing  out  of  any  accum- 
ulated scale  or  dirt.  The  stud 
gland  boxes  can  be  easily  and 
readily  adjusted  as  desired, 
permitting  the  trap  to  work 
freely  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
tain a  secure  steam  tight  bear- 
ing. 

Weight  and  lever  actuating 
and  controlling  the  travel  of 
the  steam  valve.  This  lever  is 
so  adjusted  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  steam  valve  to  pound 
itself  to  pieces. 

Main  lever  and  weight.  The 
adjusting  of  the  weight  on  the 
main  lever  is  such  that  while 
allowing  for  the  normal  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  of  the 
tank,  it  prevents  the  discharge 
of  that  amount  necessary  to  an 
effective  water  seal. 

Copper-brazed  pressure-proof 
tank. 


Whether  there's  a  fuel  shortage  or  not,  you  should  make  sure  that  your 
steam  production  cost  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

The  Morehead  Back-to-Boiler  System  not  only  effects  a  fuel  saving  averaging 
20  per  cent,  but  keeps  all  steam  heated  equipment  at  maximum  temperature 
by  removing  all  condensation  from  steam  lines,  etc. 

We'll  gladly  refer  you  to  steam  plants — similar  to  your  own- — where  the 
Morehead  System  has  paid  for  itself  during  the  first  few  weeks. 

Write  for  the  Morehead  catalog.  It  fully  explains  why  the  Morehead  Sys- 
tem pays  big  dividends  by  reducing  fuel  consumption. 

Morehead  Manufacturing 
Company 

DEPT.  T.  B. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Crompton  &Knowles  Loom  Works 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I.    Philadelphia,  Pa.        Paterson,  N.  J. 


FROM  THE  FACTORY  OF  THIS  COMPANY 

COME  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  MACHINERY 

FOR  PRODUCING  WOVEN   FABRICS 


SOUTHERN    REPRESENTATIVES— ALEXANDER   &   GARSED 

Charlotte,  N.    C. 


You  can  easily  flood  dingy,  light  absorbing  factory  walls 

and  ceilings  with 

The  Paint  That  Sparkles  O'er  With  Light 


Chaffee's   Mill   White 


More  Light.  Lowest  Ultimate  Cost. 

PERMANENT  FINISH 

This  paint  has  proven  its  efficiency  in  the  leading  textile  mills 

everywhere.     May  we  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  it  to  you? 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  AND  PAINT  PANEL 

THOMAS  K.  CHAFFEE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Southern  Agent  GENERAL  MILL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Saves    Time,    Labor 
and  Bobbins 

Increases  Production 


MONARCH  BOBBIN  CLEANER 

A  practical  machine  for  both  large  and 
small  mills  to  clean  roving-  bobbins  from 
spinning  frames. 


ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED: 


less   fibre    de- 


Saving  of  Spinner's  Time. 
Saving  of  Bobbins. 
Less   waste    created    and 
stroyed. 

4  Increase  in  production 

5  Elimination  of  accidents  that  occur  by  use 

of  the  knife. 

6  Spinner  is  relieved  of  an  unpleasant,  dis- 

agreeable and  unproductive  job. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 
Manufactured  by 

Monarch  Bobbin  Cleaner  Company 

Union,  S.  C. 


APPRECIATION 


The  appreciation  of  the  high 
quality  of  this  Company's  pro- 
ducts by  its  customers  lias  re- 
sulted in  its  November  busi- 
ness being-  six  times  greater 
than  its  lowest  month  during 
1919. 

Our  high  appreciation  is  ex- 
tended to  o;;r  clientele  for  the 
business  they  have  passed  to 
us,  resulting  in  tins  remark- 
able showing,  and  we  wish  for 
each  a  generous  measure  of 
prosperity  durmg  the  Good 
Year  1920. 


ATLANTIC   DYESTUFF   CO. 


WORKS:     BURRAGE,  MASS. 


Philadelphia 

1530  Real  Est.  Tr.  Bldg. 
Chicago 

227  W.  Randolph   St. 


Sales  Offices: 

Boston 

88  Ames  Bldg. 

CHARLOTTE  334 

706  Com.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 


New  York 
230   W.    13th   St. 
Providence 

Westminster    St. 


Doffing  Cars 

ARE  BUILT  FOR  SERVICE 


We  specialize  on  Doffing  Boxes, 
Roving  Cans,   Mill    Cars,    etc. 

Sold  by  Leading  Southern  Mill  Supply  Houses 

ROGERS  FIBRE  CO. 


Leatheroid  Sales  DiTision 


1024  Filbert  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PAPER  and  PAPER 
SPECIALTIES 


Wrapping  Paper,  Bags,  Twines,  Tissue, 
Towels,  Toilet,  Waterproof  Case  Lining 
Cone  Wrapping  Sealing  Tape  and  Tape 
Machines,  Drinking  Cups,  Cups  Machines, 
Card  Boards,  Fibre  and  Corrugated  Cases 
and  all  kinds  of  Paper  for  the  Printing 
Trade. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  make 
firompt  shipments. 


Write   us   for  Samples   and    Prices. 


CASKIE-DILLARD  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

PAPER  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


Why  a  Morse 

Silent  Chain 

The  Morse  silent  chain  is  used  because  of  its  superior- 
ity based  on  the  design  of  the  exclusive  "rocker-joint" 
construction,  the  very  highest  grade  of  material  and 
lieat  treatment,  the  extreme  accuracy  in  manufactur- 
ing and  the  engineering  assistance  in  the  designing  of 
textile  drives  by  engineers  trained  in  this  particular 
line  and  backed  by  the  long  standing  reputation  of 
the  MORSE  CHAIN  COMPANY. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  about  the  MORSE  Line  Shaft  Drive, 
The  MORSE  Spinning  Frame  Drive? 

Write  for  Booklets 

Send  for  INFORMATION 
Address  Nw^REST  Office 
FACTS  will  Surprise  You 

h  Morse   Chain   Co.  /^ 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANCE     FREE 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
Boston 
New  York 


Greensboro,    N. 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
San     Francisco 


Atlanta 


Montreial 
Minneapolis 
St.     Louis 


7^ 

I 


'MORSE"    is    the   guarantee    always    behind     our 
Efficiency,    Durability    and    Service 


Frost    Proof    Closets 

Over  300,000  giving  satisfaction.  Save 
Water;  Require  No  Pit;  Simple  in  tlic  extreme 
The  most  durable  water  closet  made.  In  ser\-ic( 
winter  and  summer. 

I'jiameled  roll  flusiiini!'  rim  IxjwIs. 


Heavy  brass  valves. 
Strong  hard  wood  seat. 
Heavy  riveted  tank. 
Malleable  ser.t  castings  will  not 
break. 

Sold  by  Jobbers  Everywhere. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

vyiLMINGTON,    DELAWARE 


-Starch 

Eagle  Finishing 

The  experience  of  critical  operators  has  shown  that 
popular  brand  to  be  the  most  efficient  sizing  agent  both 
for  additional  WEIGHT  and  increased  STRENGTH  of 
warp.     Penetration  accomplishes  these  important  results. 

EAGLE  FINISHING  is  specially  manufactured  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of  fluidities  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 

classes  of  weaves. 

EAGLE  FINISHING  penetrates. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Southern  Office:  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

Starch- 
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Transferred  Hose  and  Half  Hose 

when  made  on  our 

Model  B 

with  automatic  means  for  preparing  the 
machine  for  transfer,  require  less  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  This 
means  increased  production  and  lower 
cost. 

Established  1865 

Scott  &  Williams 


INCORPORATED 


366  Broadway 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
72  James  Street,  North 


New  York 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
1006  Realty  Building 


Pioneer     Steel     Shaft     Hanger 


Light 
Unbreakable 


Rigid  as  a  Rock 
Full  Range  Sizes 


The 
"SOUTHWESTERN  IRON  CLAD" 
Is  the  IDEAL  Co-tton  Mill  Broom 
Only  the  best  grade  of  broom 
com  is  used  in  these  brooms — they 
are  built  strong  and  will  withstand 
the  hardest   usage. 

Note  the  light  weight,  yet  strong 
and  substantial  shields  used — this 
gives  the  broo'm  ample  protection 
and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
proper  amount  of  broom  corn  to  be 
used,  thus  giving  them  excellent 
sweeping  qualities. 

Made     in    the    following    sizes 
No.   1—28    Lbs.— No.2— 26    Lbs. 
No.    3—24    Lbs. 


CINCINNATI     LATHES 


have  every  worthwhile  convenience  found  in  any  other.  You  take  no 
chances  buying  them,  as  these  lathes  have  demonstrated  in  shops  every- 
where during  the  past  fifteen  years,  their  merits.  Are  furnished  com- 
plete, ready  for  use,  in  sizes  from  16"  to  28"  inclusive,  in  two  foot 
lengths  of  bed  from  6  to  30  feet  long.  After  comparing  prices  and 
dimensions,  you  too,  will  be  convinced  that  none  offer  as  much  for 
your  money.    Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 


Montgomery  &  Crawford 


mmimmmmmmmmmmm% 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

SPECI4L  AGENTS 
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An  Engineering  Service  That  Reduces 
Insurance  Cost,  Prevents  Accidents 
and    Improves    Working    Conditions. 


The  American  Mutual  exists  but  for  one 
ideal — to  furnish  the  most  complete  insur- 
ance protection  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  completely  protect. 
There  is  no  division  of  interest.  It  is  not 
a  profit-making  enterprise. 

It  is  a  service-rendering-  institution — 
and  a  service-rendering-  institution  only. 
Because  of  this  centering-  of  interest  the 
American  Mutual 's  Engineering  and  In- 
spection Department  has  reached  its  pres" 
ent  high  state  of  efficiency. 
Many  a  manufacturer  today  is  buying 
workmen's  compensation  and  liability  in- 
surance at  a  rate  in  excess  of  what  he 
should  pay. 

Through  the  expert  training,  skill,  intel- 
ligence and  experience   of  American  Mu- 
tual engineers,  the  manufacturer's  rating 
classification  is  estahlish>'d. 
And    this   Engineering    Service   not    only 


has  a  dollar  and  cents  -"alue  to  the  manu- 
facturer but  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
Accident  Prevention,  Reducing  Severity  of 
Accidents  and  Improving  Working  Con- 
ditions— all  of  which  tend  to  increase 
production. 

The  American  Mutual  has  led  the  way 
in  the  matter  of  inspection  and  accident 
prevention.  It  conducts  organized  acci- 
dent prevention  campaigns.  Its  hospital 
work  is  second  to  none.  It  conducts  first- 
aid  classes  for  policyholders'  employees. 
It  maintains  first"aid  and  emeregncy  hos- 
pital exhibits,  completely  equipped,  for 
the  use,  study  and  instruction  of  policy- 
holders. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
American  Mutual  SERVTOE  really  means. 
It  is  the  development  of  one  i(*iea — complete 
protection.  And  complete  protection  is 
all  an  American  Mutual  policyholder  pays 
for.  ' 


American   Mutual   Liability  Insurance   Company 

30%  of  Annual  Premiums  RETURNED  for  32  Years 

245  State  Street,  BOSTON  18  East  41st  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
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American  Textile  Banding  Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers  of  AM  TEX 
Spinning  and  Twisting  Tapes 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THEIR  REMOVAL  TO 
BELFIELD  AVENUE  AND  WISTER  STREET 
GERMANTOWN  -  PHILADELPHIA,    PENNA. 


UNITED  PRODUCTS 


AM    RICAN  MADE  CHiS  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


SULPHUR  NAVY  BLUE  ^TheBe.        SULPHUR  BLACKS 
U.  C.  P.  "oliorl "'  JET  OR  BLUE  SHADES 

VELVETEEN 

THE  MOST  EFFICENT  AND  ECONOMICAL   BOIL-OFF  OR  FINISH  FOR  RAW  STOCK 

OR  WARPS 

United    Chemical    Products    Corporation 

Importers,  Exporters  and  Manufacturers 
York  &  Colgate  Sts.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 

Southern  Representative,  R.  T.   GRANT,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Clean  Even  Fires 

are  necessary  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  coal  you  burn. 
It  is  an  expensive  proposition  to  operate  dirty  fires  or  clean  them 
in  the  old  way.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  your  fire 
you  must  eliminate  clinkers  and  accumulated  ashes. 


THOMAS 


GRATE  BARS 


will  increase  the  steaming  of  your  boiler.  The  wiggling-shaking- 
dumping  motion  permits  you  to  keep  the  fire  clean  at  all  times. 
The  bars  are  elliptic  in  shape,  causing  the  openings  between  them 
to  vary  with  the  length  of  the  stroke  made  by  the  levers.  A  gentle 
movement  of  the  levers  wiggles  out  the  ashes.  A  longer  stroke 
shakes  out  the  slate  and  clinkers.  Finally,  a  full  stroke  of  the 
lever  dumps  the  remaining  ashes.  For  all  sizes  and  types  of  boilers 
and  for  use  either  with  natural,  induced  or  forced  draft. 

THOMAS  GRATE  BAR  CO. 

Birmingham  Alabama 
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MORSE  CHAI 


Standard  Dtive  to  Spinning  Frame.     Chain  V,"  Pitrh,  2%"  Wide,  Wi"  Centers 
It  Does  not  Heat  and  Requires  No  Bath  of  Oil 


Typical  Line  Shaft  Drive,  Cotton  Gin  and  Oil 
Mill 


50  H.  P.  Overhead  Line  Shaft  Drive  in  Weave  Shed 


Standard  Drive  to  Spinning  Frame.    Close  Setting  of  Frames 


Drive  from  Motor  to  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Machines 
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Underhung  Motor  Spinning  Frame  Drive 


J.  E.  Sirrine,  Mill  Engineer  and  Architect,  as  the  result  of  his  own  research,  covering  many  years,  declares  : 

In  no  case  have  we  ever  known  a  mill  that  failed  to  get  increased  production,  where  individual  drives  were  installed. 
In  applying  individual  motors  to  looms,  we  find  we  are  not  only  getting  a  higher  production,  but  a  better  elotli,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  speed  is  constant,  and  the  cloth  loses  that  wavy  appearance,  due  to  unequal  beat-up  of  the  filling 
threads.  Altogether,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  one  of  the  ways  of  increasing  production  is  securing  uniform 
speed,  either  with  silent  chains,  direct  connected  motors,  or  by  gears.     I  think  we  get  better  results  zvitJi  silent  ehains 

than  zvilh  any  other  form  of  drive.  p^„,„    ^,,^^^^_    j^.^    5^,     ,3,^       p^^^^„    Manufacturers    of   North    Ou-olina. 

If  you  have  a  special  drive — a  drive  that  is  not  giving  production — tell  us  about  it.  We  feel  w^e 
can  help  you. 


Write  for  free  booklet 


Morse  Chain  Company 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF   SILENT 
CHAINS  IN  THE  WORLD 


MORSE  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 


Address  nearest  office 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANCE  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 


BOSTON",    Mass 141    Milk    Street 

CHICAGO,  Ill.Jt Merchants   Loan  &  Trust  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND,  T)hio 421    Engineers    Bldg. 

DETROIT,   Mich 1003   Woodward   Ave. 

GREENSBORO,  N.   C 805    Ashboro   St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 50  Church  St..   Hudson  Term.   Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH,    Pa Westinghouse    Bldg. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   Calif Monadnock   Bldg. 


ATLANTA,  Ga Earl  F.   Scott,   M.  B.,   702  Candler  Bldg. 

CANADA Jones   &   Glassco,  Reg'd. 

Montreal St.    Nicholas    Bldg. 

Toronto Bank   of   Hamilton   Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.  .Morse  Engineering  Co.,  Finance  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 

Strong-Scott  Mfg.   Co.,   413  Third  St.,   S. 
ST.  LOUIS,  Mo Morse  Eng.  Co.,  Chemical  Bldg. 


"MORSE"  i*  the  Guarantee  always    behind  our  service  Product*  and  results. 
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SERVICE  TO 
LAMPS 


Type  C  Madza  lamps  are  the  most 
convenient  and  economical  means  of 
providing  light,  but  while  an  instal- 
lation of  bare  Mazda  lamps  will  pro- 
duce a  good  volume  of  light,  much 
of  it  is  wasted  as  it  radiates  in  all 
directions. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  good  il- 
lumination, the  Ivanhoe  -  Regent 
Works  have  designed  special  reflect- 
ors which  transform  light  from  the 
bare  lamps  into  illumination,  direct- 
ing it  where  most  needed  and  reduc- 
ing the  glare. 

Through  investigations  of  State  com- 
missions. It  has  actually  been  found 
that  23  per  cent,  of  industrial  acci- 
dents are  due  to  poor  lighting,  also 
that  production  has  increased  20  per 
cent,  and  upwards  where  the  light- 
ing has  been  improved. 

This  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to 
every  cotton  mill  or  industrial  plant, 
and  we  shall,  on  request,  be  glad  to 
mail  you  a  bulletin  treating  fully  on 
this  subject. 

Not  only  Service  to  Lamps,  but  also 
Service  to  Industry. 

Perry- Mann  Electric  Co. 

JOBBERS 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 


A  Good  Picture  of  Your  Plant 

If  a  photograph  does  NOT  show  ALL  of  your  mill 
or  village— in  one  view— I  can  make  a  DRAWING 
that  will. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  Textile  iVlills  that  I   have  made  drawings  of:— 
some  of  which  are  shown  in  this  book. 

Aycock  Hosiery  Mills,   South  Pittsbug,   Tenn. 
Buster  Brown  Hosiery  Mill,   (7)  plants. 
Caniperdown  Mills,  Greenville,   S.   C. 
Coosa  Manufaoturing  Co.,   Piedmont,   Ala. 
Cleveland   Woolen   Mills,   Cleveland,    Tenn. 
Eurelca  Mills,  Chester,   S.   C. 
'Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

Fort  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.    (2)  plants,  P'ort  Mill,   S.  C. 
Hamilton   Carhartt   Cotton  Mills,    (4)    plants. 
Hillside  Cotton   Mills,   LaGrange,    Ga. 
Judson  Mills,  Greenville,   S.  C. 

Johnson   City  Hosiery  Mills,   Johnson   City,   Tenn 
Kershaw  Cotton  Mills,  Kershaw,  S.  C. 
King  Mills,  Augusta,   Ga. 

Lancaster  Cotton  Mills,   Lancaster,   S.  C.  ' 

Lanett   Cotton   Mills,   West   Point,    Ga. 
Marietta   Knitting   Co.,   Marietta,   Ga. 
Merrimac  Mills,   Huntsville,   Ala. 
Pacolet  Manufacturing  Co.,   Pacolet,   S.   C. 
Pacolet  Manufacturing  Co..    New  Holland,   Ga. 
Peerless  Cotton  Mills,   Thomaston,   Ga. 
Pinkney   Mills,   Inc.,   Gastonia,   N.   C. 
Ridge  Mills,  Inc.,   Gastonia.  N.  C. 
Riverside   Mills,   Augusta,   Ga. 

Pcoanoke  Mills  Co.,    (2  plants),   Roanoke  Rapids,   N.   C. 
Rankin  Mills.   Inc.,  Gastonia,   N.   C. 

Rosemary  Manufacturing  Co.,   (3  plants)  Rosemary,  N.  C. 
Sweetwater  Hosiery   Mills,   Sweetwater,   Tenn. 
Union  Bleaching  &  Finishing  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Union  Cotton  Mills,  LaFayette,  Ga. 

R.  J.  Shutting,  Bird's  Eye  View  Artist 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

I  specialize  in  showing  how  a  proposed  or  unfinished  mill  or  village 
will  look— WHEN  COMPLETED;  by  working  from  the  architects  blue 
prints. 


TAPE-DRIVEN  TWISTERS 

Save  50  per  cent,   operative  poiver 
Produce  more  even  yarn 

COLLINS  BROTHERS  MACHINE  COMPANY.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

FREDH.  WHITE.  Southern  Manager.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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910-11  COMMERCIAL  BANK  BLDG. 
MIKAH  TALLOW  SWISS  GUM 

COMBINATION  B 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

W.  M.  FAILOR,  Manager 
Factory  and  Works: 

59th  St.  and  11  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SACO-LOWELL  SHOPS 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY 

Complete   Waste 
Reworking  Plants 

ROGERS  W.    DAVIS,  Southern  Agent 
CHARLOTTE,  N.    C. 


STANDARD  DRAWING  FRAME 


VICTOR  MILL  STARCH  -  The  Weaver's  Friend 


THE  HOME  OF  VICTOR  MILL  STARCH 


Victor  Mill  Starch  is  a  clean, 

thin-boiliiig  starch,  and  makes  better 
looking  goods  than  any  starch  on  the 
market.  It  carries  the  weight  into 
the  cloth  and  is  cheaper  in  the  end. 

1  he  Price  is  right  and  we  can  ship  prompt- 
ly. Thousands  of  satisfied  users  is  the  best 
evidence  of  its  merits  and  we  will  gladly 
furnish  upon  request  names  of  mills  that 
have  been  our'ciistomers  for  years. 


THE  KEEVER  STARCH  COMPANY 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


SOUTHERN  AGENT, 
JAS.   H.   MAXWELL,  GRElENVILLE,   S.   C. 


J.  J.  n.EiR,  GreenTUle,   S.  C. 
Traveling  RepresentatlTe 
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LEATHER  "ARROW  BELTING 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Cotton  States  Belting  &  Supply  Company 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Built  Up  To  a  Standard — Not  Down  To  a  Price 

IT  SELLS   BECAUSE   IT   SATISFIES 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


IDEAL  POWER  TRANSMISSION 

Standard  Pressed  Steel  Company  "ARROW"  BELTING  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Selling  Agent  Metropolitan  Tower,  NEW  YORK 

COTTON  STATES  BELTING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Pump  Efficiency  is  vrorth  Money 

All  De  Ijaval  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  guaranteed  as  to  efficiency  and  other  characteristics  and  are  tested  before  leav- 
ing the  works,  to  insure  that  the  guarantees  are  fulfilled. 

De  Laval  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  ideally  suited  to  motor  drive.     They  have  a  power-limiting  characteristic  and  no 
matter  how  much  water  is  drawn  from  them,  the  power  used  does  not  exceed  the  power  required  at  designed  normal 

load.     This  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  motor  operating  at  its  most 
efficient  load  without  fear  of  overloading  and  burning  out. 

We  also  supply  steam  turbine-driven  centrifugal  pumps  directly 
connected  for  small  quantities  and  high  heads  and  driven  through 
De  Laval  Double-helical  Speed  Reducing  Gears  for  large  quantities  of 
water  against  low  heads.  The  gear  makes  it  possible  to  operate  both 
])ump  and  turbine  at  their  respectively  best  speeds  for  high  effici- 
ency. The  turbine  can  be  adapted  to  any  steam  conditions  and  the 
exhaust  can  be  used  in  processes  or  for  heating  or  drying,  since  it 
contains  no  oil. 

DE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Steam  Turbines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

DeLavai  Steam  Turbine  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Condensers  and  Cooling  Towers 
Wheeler  Condenser  and  Engineering  Company 

Carteret,  N.  J. 


J.  R.  PURSER 

SALES  ENGINEER 

406  Commercial  Bank  Building 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Triplex  and  Deep  Well  Pumps 

Rumsey  Pump  Co. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fans  and  Blowers 

Ilg  Electric  Ventilating  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 
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A.  J.  Warwick  &  Company 

BUYERS  —    EXPORTERS 

COTTON 

FALLS  BUILDING 
MEMPHIS,   TENN. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Greenville,    Miss.       Greenwood,    Miss.       Marianna,   Ark.       Jonesboro,   Ark. 

Cable  Address  "WARRIER" 


BOBBINS  and  SPOOLS 

True  running  warp  bobbins 
a  specialty 

The  Dana  S.  Courtney  Co., 

Ghicopee,   Mass. 


Griswold  Supply  Company 

Successors  To 

Georgia  Supply  Company 


Direct  Mill  Representatives 


MACON 


GEORGIA 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Toilet  Paper  South 
1000—2-4-6  Marietta  St.,  ATLANTA 


When  In  Need  Of 

TOILET    PAPER 

write  us  for  prices. 


ATLANTA  PAPER  CO. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


AMERICAN 


PEED  CHAIN 


of  American  High  Speed  Chain 
proving  steel  chain  belting  for 
ioneers  in  the  design  and  manu- 


ed  one  important  truth — That' 

jvhich  distinguishes  American 

he  requirements  of  all   con- 


^s    nor  gears  should  be 
e.     Are  you    ready   to 
know  it_  if  it  should 


MER ROWING 


Established  1838 


FOR— 

Stocking  Welting 
Toe  Closing 
Mock  Seaming 


Maximum  Production 
Minimum  Cost  of  Upkeep 
Unexcelled  Quality  of  Work 


THE  MERROW  MACHINE  COMPANY 

20  Laurel  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


POTATO 
CORN 

STARCH 

Tapioca  Flour  Sago  Flour 

Dextrine  and  Gums 

For  SIZING  and  FINISHING 

Oxalic  Acid 


STEIN,  HALL&  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 


Providence 

Troy 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
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For  All  Warp  Sizin 


will  make  your  weaving 
run  BETTER.  Needs 
no  other  compound,  oil 

or  tallow.     Carries  the  starch  into  the  yarn 

where  it  will  not  shed. 


Makes  Stronger  and  Smoother  Yarn  Which  Means  More 

Production  From  The  Looms 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN   ^^rsVSfB^Jx^^'^  Charleston,  S.  C. 


The  Size  Maker's  Formula 


The    Powers    No.    11B    Regulator 

The  thermostat  bulb  is  immersed  in  the  sizing 
and  conected  with  the  steam  valve  by  the  flexible 
tube.  Any  change  in  temperature  in  the  size  im- 
mediately affects  the  thermostat,  which  operates 
the  steam  valve  accordingly.  This  provides  posi- 
tive insurance  against  the  size  "skinning  over"  or 
becoming   too    thick. 

It    Helps   Solve   the    Labor   Problem 
Vutomatic     temperature     control     releases     men 
.nd    women   for   other   pT'oductive   work. 


Whatever  the  size  maker's  formula,  there  is 
one  certain  temperature  at  which  the  size  works 
best,  and  gives  maximum  results. 

Keep  It  There! 

It  will  pay  you,  i  nactual  money,  to  see  that  the  size  box 
never  gets  too  hot  or  too  cool. 

Depending  on  the  slasher  tender  is  expensive,  and  doesn't 
get  the  results.  Only  automatic  thermostatic  control  can  do 
that. 

Such  control  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  Powers  Regulator 
on  the  size  box.  We  will  send  you  one  for  a  30  days'  trial 
and  take  it  back  if  you  don't  find  it  improves  results. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  COMPANY 

Specialists   in   Automatic   Heat  Control 
YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Southern   Representatives: 
"ASKUS"   Ira  L.  Griffin,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
1081  Guy  L.  Morrison,  Charlotte,   N.  C. 
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THE  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT  MADE  IN  COT- 
TON SPINNING  IN  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY 


The  Richards-Hinds  Light  Running  Rolls 

Over  850,000  Spindles  Equipped  to  Date 
Guaranteed  Claims 


Cockley  Yarn  Preventor 
Extra  Strength   of  Yarn 
Less  Waste 
Greater  Production 


Less  Change  of  Roll  Settings 

Reduced   Cost  of  Spinning 

One-third  Saved  on  Leather  Covered  Rolls 

Better  Spinning  with  Improved  Product 


All  machine  builders  are  agents  and  will  quote  prices  for  new  work. 
lAlso  for  prices  and  particulars  write  to 

The   Metallic    Drawing    Roll    Company 
Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 


we:- -f- u:- tBC3  A:N'p:i;;ME:l^iiifi! 
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Positive,  Flexible 
Drives 

T  F  you  geared  your  mo- 
-*-  tors  to  your  machines 
you  would  have  no  more 
positive  drive  than  with 
Link-Belt  Silent  Chain, 

If  you  belted  your  motor 
and  machine  together  you 
would  have  no  more  flexible 
drive. 

For  Link-Belt  Silent  Chain 
Drives  are  "flexible  as  a  belt, 
positive  as  a  gear,  more  effi- 
cient than  either." 

They  provide  all  the  advantages 
of  belts  and  gears,  minus  their  dis- 
advantages. Details  in  our  Textile 
Book  No.  258.    Send  for  a  copy. 

Link-Belt  Company 

CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA  INDIANAPOLIS 

Boston  -  -  49  Federal  St. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  S.  Cothran,  Commercial  Bank  BIdg. 
Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


SILENT  CHAin  DRIVES 


804    i 


One  Branch  of  a  Giant  Industry 

TEXTILES  comprise  fabric  and  color.  The 
fabric  is  right  when  the  color  is  right. 
They  stand  or  fall  together.  This  is  why  the 
dyestuff  producer  must  consider  his  work  as  a 
factor  in  a  larger  industry. 

The  textile  industry  is  a  great  industry.  Its 
fiiniual  output  is  valued  at  more  than  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  But  it  is  singularly  dependent 
uron  the  dyestuff  producer.  Fabric  without 
color  is  unthinkable. 

The  National  Ainline  and  Cliemical  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  recognizes  this  relation  to  the  tex- 
tile consumer.  It  is  here  to  serve  the  textile 
industry.  It  is  dependent  upo  nthat  industry 
for  encouragement  and  for  existence.  If  it  does 
not  serve  that  industry  adequately  it  will  have 
no  reason  for  existence. 

The  production  of  dyestufTs  is  a  share  in  the 
work  of  a  giant  industry. 

National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co. 


INCORPORATFD 


21  Burling-  Slip,  New  York 

Southern  Office  and  Warehouse 

236  West  First  Street 

Charlotte,    N.  C. 
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"•HIS  TRADE  MARK  on 
'  your  belting  indicates  that 
the  greatest  care,  thought, 
and  precision  have  been 
observed  in  its  manufacture. 

In  other  words,  it  is 

Clean  Quality,  Trouble  Free 


^mm/tfum 
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Linker  Troubles, 

Electrical  Stop  Motion  Troubles 

All  Kinds  of  Warper  Troubles 

Taken  care  of  by  Experts 

Cocker  Machine  and  Foundry  Company 

Gastonia,  N.  G. 

Builders  of  Warpers,  Linkers,  Bailers,  Reels,  Etc. 


JACKSONVILLE  CHEMICAL  MFG.  COMPANY 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

SULPHUR       DYES       DIRECT 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 
DIRECT  BLUE    2R                                                                   SULPHUR  BLUE 

BEST    QUALITY 

-CilCCtriC    Construction 

TEXTILE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  new  village  or  extension  to 
mill  or  village 

F.    E.    ROBINSON 


22  Weft  5th  Street 


Elcetrioal  Contraotor 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


D.  H.  Mauney,  Pres.       Phil  S.  Steel,  Vice-Pres.     Jno.  J.  George,  2nd  V.-Pres. 
J.    S.   P.   Carpenter,   Treasurer  D.   A.   Rudisill,   Secretary 

Mauney-Steel  Company 

COTTON  YARNS 

DIRECT   FROM    SPINNERS  TO   CONSUMER 

237   Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Eastern   Office,  336  Grosverner   BIdg.,  Providence,   R.   I. 

Southern    Office:    Cherryville,    N.    C. 

MILLS  DESIRING  DIRECT  REPRESENTATION  AND  HAVE  THEIR 
PRODUCT  SOLD  UNDER  THEIR  OWN  MILL  NAME  WILL 
PLEASE   COMMUNICATE. 


Conserve  by 
Repairing  Parts 

The    best    equipped    Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding  Shop  in  the  Carolinas. 
No  job  too  heavy  for  our  equipment. 
Send    us    your    broken    castings    for 
prompt  Service. 

Cotton  States  Wagon  Co. 

Near  Southern  Paaientfar  Station 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 


STOCKS 


Hill,  Clark  &  Company 

D.  H.  HILL.  Jr..  Manager 

COTTON  MILL  STOCKS  A  SPECIALTY 
41  S.  Church  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


BONDS 


CAROLINA  SIZING  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Manufacturers  of  O.  K.  PRODUCTS 


0.  K.  TALLOW 
SOLUBLE  OILS 


0.  K.  SIZING 
TALC 


CATLIN  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

Commission  Merchants 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Cotton  Yarns 
Southern  Office,   6  E.  Fourth  St.,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


T.  HOLT  HAYWOOD  DEPARTMENT 

FRED'K  VIETOR  &  ACHELIS 

COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 
65-67  Leonard  Street,  New  York 

COTTON  FABRICS 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

For    Manufacturers,   Jobbers,    Converters,    Exporters 


CLARENCE  WHITMAN  &  SON.,  Inc. 

MERCHANDISING 

FOR  TEXTILE  MILLS 

43  Leonard  Street 
New  York  City 

Chicago 

St  Louis        Philadelphia        San  Francisco 

Watts  Stebbins  &  Co. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

44  LEONARD  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO        ST.  LOUIS        PHILADELPHIA        SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN  TEXTILE  BANDING  CO.,  Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle  Tape 

AND 

Bandings 


Hunting  Park  Are.  and  Marshall  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Textile  Mill  Floors 
Scrubbing  Powder 


December  is  the  month 
for  you  to  protect  your 
floors  for  the  year  '20 

Give  us  your  yearly  require- 
ments, in  return  we  will  give 
you  prices  that  will  save  you 
good  money. 

Champion  Chemical  Co. 

Charlie    Nichols,    General    Manager 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


WHEN     PLANNING     DRIVES 

Before    Buying  Pulleys    and     Belting 

Ascertain   HOW  "MORSE"  Drives  will 

SAVE,      CONSERVE       POWER      AND 

INCREASE    PRODUCTION 

Consult    Our    Engineering    Service, 

Assistance    Free. 

MORSE    CHAIN    CO.,    ITHACA,    N.   Y. 


PATENTS 

Trade     Marks     and     Copyriglits 

Difficult  and  rejected  cases 
specially  solicited.  No  misleading 
inducements  made  to  secure 
business.  Over  thirty  years  ac- 
tive practice.  Experienced,  per- 
sonal, conscientious  service. 

Write  for  terms.    Address 
SIGGERS  &  SIGGERS 
Patent  Lawyers 
Suite  34  N.  U.    Washington,  D.  C. 


Improved  Rice  Dobby  Chain 


reduces  broken  bars  to  a  mini- 
mum because  the  wire  eyes  do 
not  break  into  the  side  walla  of 
the  peg  holes.  The  eyelets  are 
fastened  so  securely  that  they 
cannot  work  loose. 

Rice    Dobby    Chain    Co. 
Millbury,  Mass. 

Send  Ut  Your  Order  To-day 


Silks,  Satins,  and  Brocades. 


The  kind  of  silks,  satins  and  bro- 
cades which  seem  to  be  made  es- 
pecially for  debutantes  and  brides 
came  from  Lyons,  France,  before 
the  war.  And  they  will  come  again, 
more  beautiful  than  ever  in  design 
and  coloring,  if  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible, for  the  silk  weavers  have 
gone  back  to  work. 

For  generations  the  little  town  of 
Rossnoy,  France,  with  its  1,200  in- 
habitants has  woven  the  fabrics 
that,  taken  to  Lyons,  made  the  repu- 
tation of  Lyons  silks  world  wide. 
The  loom  had  a  place  of  honor  in 
every  household  and  the  people 
worked  happily  away  on  their  crude 
hand-power   machines. 

Then  the  Hun  came  and  the  men 
went  to  fight  for  France,  and  the 
women  went  to  weave  materials  for 
army  clothing.  But  last  summer 
four  hundred  of  the  weavers  re- 
turned and  the  American  Red  Cross 
found  them  back  at  work  on  a  few 
crippled  old  looms,  which  they  had 
set  up  in  the  largest  dugout  they 
could  fmd. 

A  few  days  after  that,  the  weavers 
of  Rossnoy  were  established  in  spa- 
cious living  barracks,  and  had  an- 
other steel  structure  to  work  in, 
put  up  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 


An  Englishman  was  once  persuad- 
ed to  see  a  game  of  baseball;  and 
during  the  play,  when  he  happened 
to  look  away  for  a  moment,  a  foul 
tip  caught  him  on  the  ear  and 
knocked  him  senseless.  On  coming 
to  himself,  he  asked,  faintly:  "What 
was  it?"  "A  foul,  only  a  foul."  "Good 
heavens!"  he  exclaimed.  "A  fowl? 
I  thought  it  was  a  mule." 


"Why  is  it,  Sam,  that  one  never 
hears  of  a  darky  committing  sui- 
cide, inquired  a  Northern  man. 

"Well,  you  see,  it's  disaway, 
boss,"  answered  the  negro.  "When 
a  white  pusson  has  any  trouble  he 
sets  down  an'  gits  to  studyin'  'bout 
it  an'  a-worryin'.  Then  firs'  thing 
you  know  he's  done  killed  hisse'f. 
But  when  a  nigger  sets  down  to 
think  'bout  his  troubles,  why,  he 
jos'  nacherly  goes  to  sleep!" 


A  Scottish  fmaerr  one  day  called 
to  a  farmhand,  "Here,  Tam,  gang 
roon  and  gie  the  coos  a  cabbage 
each,  but  min'  ye,  gie  the  biggest 
la  hte  coo  that  gies  the  maist  milk." 

The  boy  departed  to  do  his  fid- 
dling and  on  his  return  the  farmer 
asked  if  he  had  done  as  he  was  told. 

"Aye,  maister,"  replied  the  lad. 
"I  gied  'em  a  cabbage  each,  and 
hung  the  biggest  e'en  on  the  pump 
handle." 


The  good  treatment  of  their  horses 
by  the  British  army  has  left  the  ani- 
mals in  such  excellent  condition  that 
they  have  been  sold  for  very  high 
prices,  and  altogether  have  realized 
8,500,000   pounds. 


WE  SPECIALIZE 

In  Reminding  A.C.  and  D.C.  Apparatus 

WINGFIELD  &  HUNDLEY 
Box  844  Richmond,  Va. 


TALC- 


A  GREAT  WEIGHTER 

Our  Talc  is  air-floated.  Its  unsurpassed  color  and  high  initial  re- 
tention make  it  the  best  quality  of  any  on  the  market  for  filler  pur- 
poses. Its  increased  use  by  many  of  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
conducted  mills  throughout  the  country  is  its  best  testimonial. 

Why  pay  high  prices  plus  enormous  freight  rates  for  an  inferior  for- 
eign filler  when  you  have  the  quality  filler  at  reasonable  prices  right  at 
your  door.      Prices  and  samples  given  on  request. 

Oliver  Quartz  Company 


607  Trust  31dg. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


BRICK 

BUILD  NOW,  The  Price  Cannot  Be  Cheaper 

We  have  the  most  efficient  brick  plant  in  the  South, 
with  every  fuel  and  labor  saving  device  known  to  modem 
brick  making.  Get  the  advantage  of  this  efficiency  in 
quality  and  price  by  buying  from  us. 

Prompt  shipment  common  building  brick,  any  quan- 
tity, all  hard,  beautiful  red. 

YADKIN  BRICK  YARDS 

New  London,  N.  C. 


W.   p.   Markle.  Vice-Presf..  Jos.    Newburgrer,   Pres.  W.    H.   Wiley,   Treas. 

D.    W.    Brooks,    Vice-Pres.  Norman   MJonaglian,    Secretary 

NEWBERGER  COTTON  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

COTTON  BUYERS  and  EXPORTERS 

FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  WE  HAVE  SUPPLIED  THE 
COTTON    TRADE 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


Cotton  Mills 


HUNTER  MACHINERY  CO. 


Mill  Stocks 


J.  W.  OU'^TS,  Marion,  N.  C. 
SECOND    HAND    TEXTILE    and    POWER    MACHINERY 

Write  us  your  needs.     Let  us  sell  what  you  don't  need. 


REEVES,  JENNINGS  &  CO. 

Selling  Agents  for  Southern  Mills  Producing 
COTTON  FABRICS 

For  Converting,  Maoufacturing,  Jobbing  and  Export  Trades 
55  Leonard  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Anti-Ballooning  and 

Furtardo  Thread  Guides 

These  thread  guides  prevent  excessive  ballooning  and  decrease 
breakage  of  ends  on  spinning  frame.  They  decrease  the  work  of  spin- 
ners and  enable  each  spinner  to  run  more  sides. 


J.  P.  O'CONNELL 


Crompton, 


Rhode  Island 
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The  Automatic  Blower 
and  Sweepes 

for 

Textile  Mills 


Manufactured  by 

H.  E.  CLARK 
MFG.  CO. 

BOX  372 

Atlanta,   Georgia 

Foundry  and  Machinists 
High  Grade  Castings  a  Specialty 


for  the  Sweeping 
of  the  alleys  and 
under  the  frames 
in  the  Spinning' 
Spool  and  Tvviste[- 
Rooms.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  the 
saving-  of  labor  and 
brooms. 


St.   Onge  Adjustable  Grid    Bar 

RemoTea  25%  more  dirt  Tfflthout  loss  of  stock 
Plain  bars  or  pin  bars  fumistiad 

BROWN-ST.  ONGE  COMPANY 


Pr«Tid«no«(  R.  I. 


A.   ST.   ONGE,  President 


Charlott*.  N.  C. 


ClZQf  Standard 

^^        1^    Size  of  the  South 

The  higher  the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  higher  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials, the  more  essential  it  becomes  to  have  the  Slasher-Room  on  an 
efficient  basis.  We  cheerfully  furnish  to  all  interested  our  Slasher 
Efficiency  Test  Blanks. 

THE  SEYDEL  MFG.  COMPANY 

JERSEY   CITY,   N.   J. 

Sizing-s  Softeners  Finishings 

Agents, 
S.  C.  Thomas  and  C.  C.  Clark 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 


HYDROSULPHITE 


CONC 
POWDER 


FOR 


Vat  Colors  and  Indigo 
H.  A.  METZ  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

SOUTHERN  OFFICE 

210  South  Tryon  Street,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  " 


Thursday,  December  25,  1919. 

BJLCS 


*  A  DE      M  A  1=* 


BER    -COLMAN  COMPANY 

Main   Office    and    Factorv 

RoOKiFORD      luu  OREENV11-L.E..S.C. 

KNOTTERS     AND     WARP     TYING      MACHINES 


The  Mark  of 
Sterling  Value 
in  Electrical 
Work. 


Huntington  & 
Guerry 

GREENVILLE 
South  Carolina 


UJ4 1  VERBAL     WINDING     COMPANY    —    BOSTON 


Winding  machines  for  single  and  ply  yarns,  cot- 
ton, woolen,  worsted  and  silk.  Write  for  circular 
describing  the  NEW  WIND  DOUBLER,  also  the 
No.  80  for  winding  SUPERCONES. 

Southern  Office  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1216  REALTY  BUILDING,  P.  O.  Box  523 

FREDERICK  JACKSON,  Southern  Agent 


MONOPOLE  OIL 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  861,397  Serial  No.  367,303 

A  valuable  and  well  known  product. 

In  Dyeing  cotton  it  gives  penetration  and  evenness 
of  color,  together  with  brilliancy. 

In  Finishing  it  imparts  the  much  appreciated  "glovey" 
feel. 

JACQUES  WOLF  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  and  Importers 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


When 

You 
need 

Boilers 

or 

Tanks 

Write  Us 


The  Walsh  &  Weidner  Boiler  Company 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Write  us  for  Prices — Send  For  our  Catalogues. 
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The  Standing  of  Sanitation 


In  Modern  Industry 


The  sanitary  idea  is  becoming  a 
more  than  ever  important  principle 
of  national  production.  Along  with 
the  development  of  ways  and  means 
to  boost  production  among  factories 
and  instill  a  proper  sense  of  duty 
and  loyalty  among  employees,  there 
is  a  growing  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  the  plant  into 
actual  contact  with  ideal  surround- 
ings. 

Many  manufacturers  handling  va- 
rious products  adhere  to  the  old 
idea  of  sanitation  and  are  making 
only  nominal  production  and  profits 
as  well.  The  arguments  against  the 
old  way  are  familiar  to  everyone  al- 
most, yet  the  practice  continues. 

If  the  old  system  does  any  good  at 
all  the  cost  runs  up  into  money. 
Another  point  against  the  inferior 
system  is  that  people  appreciate 
much  more  the  up-to-date  conveni- 
ences that  make  for  their  comfort 
and  safety  while  at  work. 

It  is  pretty  well  established  that 
if  a  person  will  spend  a  few  minutes 
after  work  hours  making  himself 
presentable  you  have  a  valuable 
employee — a  man  who  has  pride  in 
his  work  and  in  the  institution  he 
is  serving.  This  kind  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  an  executive  is  faster 
than  all  other  kinds  of  argument  for 
holding  the  loyalty  of  an  employee, 
and  a  loyal  employee — who  knows 
his  worth?  The  modern  sanitary 
system  tends  to  reach  this  man  and 
to  keep  out  the  irresponsible  and 
curiosity  job  hunter  who  jumps  at 
every  job  he  chances  to  find — 
whether  they  want  it  or  not. 

You  need  in  your  plant  a  force 
that  has  reached  what  may  be  call- 
ed a  pretty  fair  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  Your  company  is  a  firm 
believer  that  it  will  be  solved,  by 
bonuses,  increased  pay.  etc.  But  it 
is  not  solved.  During  the  strike  of 
the  coal  miners  the  statement  was 
made  for  the  miners  that  what  they 
sought  was  not  more  wages,  bonuses, 
etc.,  but  decent  living  conditions — 
and  that  their  salaries  were  inade- 
quate to  the  demands.  There's  a 
hint  for  every  far-sighted  execu- 
tive. In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
overcome  these  problems  by  con- 
sulting your  local  plumber  and  be 
reasonably  sure  f  hat  you  have  taken 
a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of 
labor  troubles. 

This  may  seem  simple.  But  let 
one  mind  of  discontent  begin  its 
mutterings  and  the  thing  soon  be- 
comes contagious.  The  complaint 
starts  out  by  berating  the  company 
for  the  lack  of  a  sink  here  or  there 
at  a  convenient  place,  the  round- 
about inaccessibility  of  a  closet,  and 
presently  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  find  fault  with.  A  cer- 
tain manufacturing  concern  in  an- 


Your  local  plumber  can  help  you 
do  this.     Consult  him  today. 

SOUTHERN   STATES   SUPPLY   CO 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

THE  CAHILL  IRON  WORKS 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

THE    LOWRY    COMPANY 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  SUPPLY  CO. 
Richmond  and  Norfolk,  Va. 

JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

Frost-Proof  Closets 

Wilmington,  Del. 


other  state  is  having  just  this  ex- 
perience. There  is  but  one  decent 
sink  in  the  big  building.  The  su- 
perintendent is  a  grouch,  and  cares 
little  whether  those  under  him  leave 
their  work  witla  clean  hands  and 
light  hearts  or  whether  they  don't. 
New  employees  are  a  constant  thing 
in  that  shop.  Every  week  or  two  an 
old  one  leaves  and  a  new  one  comes 
in — only  to  take  his  departure  at 
his  earliest  convenience.  It  all  start- 
ed because  of  a  lack  of  thoughtful- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

The    plumber    may    have    been 
thought  of — and  maybe    not,    more 
than  likely.    Wherefore  there  is  not 
a  loyal  employee  in  the  house. 

The  old  inferior  sanitary  system 
will  accomplish  nothing  in  the  way 
of  relieving  those  disadvantageously 
situated.  If  they  would  place  their 
plants  in  the  van  of  the  productive 
and  accomplish  something  for  the 
general  benefit  of  mankind,  sanita- 
tion must  be  approached  with  mod- 
ern views  and  a  knowledge  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  amid  perfect- 
ly sanitary  conditions  in  the  indus- 
trial world. 

Most  employees  are  too  busy  and 
their  time  is  too  valuable  to  society 
to  be  spent  on  an  academic  study  of 
the  subject.  The  plumber  is  always 
available  and  his  discussion  of  the 
matter  would  be  brief  and  practi- 
cal. 

Speed  ui'!  You  hear  it  on  every 
side — from  statesman,  business  man, 
newspaper  and  pulpit — incn-ased 
production,  the  need  of  the  hour, 
the  panacea  for  labor  unrest  and 
antidote  for  high  living  costs.  L 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  MILL  PREMISES  With  a  Planting 

Worth  While 

EVERGREENS  provide  an  all-year-round  beauty  that  no  other  plant  or  tree 
can  impart.  Beautify  the  vacant  nooks  and  corners  around  your  Mill  and 
premises  with  g-reen  shrubbery  and  flowers  that  charm  and  fascinate.  We 
are  Ornamental  and  EVERGREEN  Specialists,  pleasing  others  and  can 
please  YOU.     Write   us  about  it.     Ask  for  Catalog.     Do  it   NOW. 

VALDESIAN  NURSERIES,  Bostic,  North  Carolina 


Increased  production  means  in- 
dustrial activity  heretofore  un- 
known— bigger  business  and  more  of 
it.  The  commercial  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  depend 
upon  the  health,  contentment  and 
general  efficiency  of  those  who  keep 
the  factory  wheels  whirling.  It  de-  1 
pends  upon  the  labor  that  creates 
and  sustains. 

The  workman  is  put  to  the  test. 
Help  him  meet  it.  Give  him  clean 
surroundings  —  and  watch  things 
speed  up — production  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 


MICHAEL  &,  BIVENS,  INC. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Mill  Wiring  and  Armature  Winding 
Phone  133  GASTONIA,  N.  C. 


DIXON    LUBRICATING   SADDLE  CO. 

BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND 

^TTUse  Dixon  Patent  Stirrup  Adjusting 
WJ  Saddles,  the  latest  invention  in  Sad- 
1 1  dies  for  Top  Rolls  of  Spinning  Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers  of  all  Icinds  of 
Saddles,  Stirrups  and  Levers. 

WRITE   FOR  SAMPLE 


EXPERT  COTTON  MILL  PLUMBERS 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  AND  PLUMBING  CO. 

Specialists  in  Cotton  Mill  and  Village  Electric,  Plumbing 

and  Heating 
Atlanta,  Rome  and  Columbus,  Ga. 


PNEUMATIC  WATER   SYSTEMS 


Phone  516 


M.  L.  GANTT 

COTTON  MILL  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

ESTIMATES   CHEERFULLY    FURNISHED 
SALISBURY,    N.    C. 


Belcher  Heating  and  Plumbing  Co.,  Inc. 

Special  Cotton  Mill  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

LET  US  ESTIMATE  ON  YOUR  WORK 


STEPHENSON  CO. 

Plumbers  &  Heaters 

ATLANTA,   GA. 


JAS.  DOAK 

SPECIAL  COTTON  MILL  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

ASK     FOR     ESTIMATES 
GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


E.  L.  STALLINGS  COMPANY 

SPARTANBURG,  S.   C. 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

Cotton  Mill  and  Mil!  Village  Plumbing  and  Heating.    Estimates  Sent  on  Applicatisn 

Bath  Tubs,    Lavatories,  Water  Closets,  Sinks,    Boilers,   Pipe  and    Fittings 

Low  Pressure  Steam  and    Hot  Water   Heating    Boilers  and    Radiators 
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H.  G.  Tucker  from  Petersburg,  second  hand  in  the  fdling  and  spin- 
Va.,  is  to  be  overseer  of  carding  at  ning  department  of  the  Eureka 
Saxapahaw,  N.  G.  Mills,  Chester,  S.  C. 


Thomas  McGee,  formerly  of  Social 
Circle,  Ga.,  is  now  overseer  of  card- 
ing at  Trio  Mill,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

.  ,..^  ■:,■  J.  M.  Waddleton  has  resigned  as 

overseer  of  weaving  at  Puritan  Cot- 

DAVID   CLARK Managing    Editor    ton  Mills,  Fayetteville,  N.  C 

B.  ARP    LOWRANCE Associate    Editor 

J.  M.  WOOLLEY Business  IVIanager  H.  D.  Agnew  has  been  elected  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  LaFayette 
■    •    -       "'■'■■      "   '  ■■  "'  (Ala.)   Cotton  Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


W.  B.  Cash     has     changed    from 


Ona  year,   payable  In   advance $2.00  ,,  i    ji.      t  ■ 

Other  countrie.  bi  Poatai  Union 4.00  overseer   of   weaving  at  the  Lime- 

10  stone  Mill,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  to  second 


single    Copies 


hand  of  weaving  at  Converse,  S.  C. 


Contributions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  cotton,  its  manufacture  and  distribution,        E.  E.  Hemsby,  M.  J.  Cash  and  E.  T. 

ara  requested.       Contributed   articles  do   not   necessarily   reflect  the   opinion   of  the  Harrell,    formerly   of  Gaffney,    S.   C, 

publishers.     Items  pertaining  to  new  mills,  extensions,  etc.,  are  solicited.  are    now    fixing    looms    at    Converse, 

. .    .  ■ ^. s.  c. 


ADVERTISING 
Advartlsing  rates  furnished   upon  application. 

Address  all  communications  and  make  all  drafts,  checks  and   money  orders  pay- 
abla  to  Clark   Publishing   Company,   Charlotte,   N.   C. 
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The  1919  Health  and  Happiness 
Number. 


Organize    Big   Warehouse    to   Com- 
press and  Store  Cotton. 


This  1919  Health  and  Happiness 
Number  is  as  large  as  the  1918  edi- 
tion which  was  the  largest  edition  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. 

It  is  printed  upon  the  same  high 
quality  of  paper  and  the  same  elab- 
orate use  of  cuts  and  is  equally  as 
beautiful  in  appearance. 

The  object  in  publishing  this  edi- 
tion is  to  use  same  as  a  medium  of 
publicity  of  a  character  that  will 
reach  and  interest  a  class  of  people 
who  have  in  the  past  held  a  wrong 
impression  of  cotton  mill  conditions 
in  the  South. 

In  order  to  make  possible  this 
form  of  publicity  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South  have  liberally  taken 
space  and  pages  8  to  —  in  this 
number  were  paid  for  by  the  mills 
represented. 

It  requires  an  immense  amount  of 
work  to  produce  one  of  our  Health 
and  Happiness  Numbers  and  al- 
though we  began  work  upon  this 
number  in  July,  1919,  it  has  required 
constant  work  up  to  and  beyond 
this  date  of  issue. 

We  feel  proud  of  this  1919  Health 
and  Happiness  Number  and  believe 
that  it  will  carry  its  message  of 
truth  to  the  thousands  who  have 
formerly  misunderstood  Southern 
cotton  mill  conditions. 


James  R.  MacColl,  cotton  manu- 
facturer of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is  iden- 
tified with  the  organization  of  a  cor- 
poration established  to  standardize 
and  combine  many  of  the  cotton 
warehousing  and  compressing  facil- 
ities of  the  South  and  to  extend 
them  into  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try according  to  reports. 

The  corporation  referred  to,  which 
is  in  process  of  formation,  it  is  said, 
will  be  known  as  the  Union  Ware- 
house and  Compress  Company,  and 
is  being  perfected  by  the  Union 
Cotton  Warehouse  Organization 
Corporation. 

The  need  for  a  better  system  of 
distribution  centers  is  pointed  out 
by  Rufus  Wilson,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturers. Sufficient  facilities  al- 
ready exist,  he  says,  but  the  allo- 
cation of  these  warehouses  is  such 
that  they  do  not  adequately  serve 
the  storage  needs  of  the  producer, 
merchant,  and  spinner. 

The  compress  plants  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  new  organization,  it  is 
reported,  are  those  of  the  Atlantic 
Compress  Company,  with  12  plants 
in  Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
those  of  the  Newburger  Cotton  Com- 
pany, with  26  plants  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  those  of  the  St.  Louis  Com- 
press Company,  controlled  by  the 
Lesser-Goldman  interests,  chiefly  in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Ten  scat- 
tered presses  will  be  taken  over. 

In  addition,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  take  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  warehouses  scattered 
throughout  the  cotton  belt,  and  to 
erect  additional  ones,  both  in  the 
South  and  the  East.  Detailed  an- 
nouncements of  those  will  be  made 


C.  M.  Stewart  has  resigned  as 
overseer  of  carding  at  Marlboro  Cot- 
ton Mills,  McColl,  S.  C,  and  is  now 
with  Dillon  (S.  C.)  Cotton  Mills. 

Claude  W.  Cain,  Union,  S.  C,  will 
■become  manager  January  1   of  the 
plant  of  the  Excelsior  Knitting  Mills 
at  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

John  T.  H.  Lewis  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  Danville  Knitting 
Mills,  Bon  Air,  Ala.,  and  sailed  for 
France,  where  he  will  make  his 
home. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  formerly  over- 
seer of  spinning  at  Beaver  Cotton 
Mill,  Thomson,  Ga.,  is  in  charge  of 
spinning,  spooling,  twisting  and 
winding  at  Millen,  Ga. 

M.  H.  Carter  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  assistant  overseer  in  spin- 
ning and  spooling  with  Bibb  Mill  No. 
1,  Macon,  Ga.,  to  accept  similar  po- 
sition with  Ensign  Cotton  Mill,  For- 
syth, Ga. 

F.  F.  Ferguson  has  resigned  as 
night  overseer  at  the  Pomona  Mills, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  accepted  the 
night  supcrintendency  of  the  Greer 
Spinning  Co.,  North  Wilkesboro, 
N.  C. 

C.  G.  McVickers,  formerly  over- 
seer of  spinning  at  the  Fidelity  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  has  accepted  the  supcrintendency 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Twine  &  Cord- 
age Company. 

R.  P.  Barton,  overseer  of  spooling 
at  the  Lancaster  (S.  C.)  Mills,  has 
resigned  and  accepted  a  position  as 


C.  A.  Mitchell  has  resigned  as 
overseer  of  weaving  at  the  Royal 
Bag  Manufacturing  Company,  Char- 
leston, S.  C,  to  take  a  position  as 
night  overseer  of  weaving  at  the 
Republic  Mills,  Great  Falls,  S.  G. 

W.  S.  Merritt  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  overseer  spinning,  spooling, 
twisting  and  winding  with  the  Cher- 
okee Spinning  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  has  accepted  position  with  the 
Aragon  Mill,  Aragon,  Ga. 

Preston  Hermon,  Conover,  N.  C, 
has  been  made  superintendent  of 
the  Dixie  Glove  Factory,  Gaffney, 
S.  C,  succeeding  F.  G.  Havener,  who 
resigned  to  enter  another  line  of 
business. 

R.  P.  Hamilton,  of  Spartanburg,  S. 
C,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  Spartanburg  County 
Mills,  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C  He 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Drayton  Mills,  of  Spartanburg. 

H.  D.  Funderburk,  formerly  over- 
seer of  weaving  at  the  Eureka  Mill, 
Chester,  S.  €.,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  overseer  of  weaving,  slashing 
and  cloth  room  at  the  Arcade  Mill, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

J.  A.  Hemrick,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Mcintosh  Mills, 
Newnan,  Ga.,  for  several  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
master  mechanic  of  the  mills,  suc- 
ceeding T.  Y.  Lovern,  who  has  re- 
signed and  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Power  Co. 


Predict  Further  Textile  Advances. 


in  a  few  days,  it  is  said. 

It  is  also  planned  to  organize  a 
subsidiary  corporation  to  buy  and 
sell  cotton  receipts  and  acceptances. 

The  movement  is  in  line  with  rec- 
ommendations made  by  representa- 
tives of  all  cotton  interests  at  the 
world  conference  held  in  New  Or- 
leans. They  pledged  their  support 
to  all  undertakings  looking  to  the 
development  of  a  better  warehous- 
ing system  for  cotton. 


No  lessening  of  the  conspicuous 
strength  of  textile  prices  in  primary 
markets  appeared  during  the  closing 
week  of  1919  some  cotton  fabrics,  in 
fact,  reaching  levels  that  have  had 
no  parallel  since  Civil  War  times, 
according  to  R.  G.  Dun's  weekly  re- 
view of  trade.  Yet  there  have  been 
general  offerings  of  merchandise  in 
the  retail  field  at  relatively  low 
iprices,  and  the  anomalous  condition 
has  existed  where  it  has  been  act- 
ually cheaper  to  buy  at  retail  than 
at  wholesale. 

In  some  instances,  these  clearance 
mocements  were  prepared  for  be- 
fore the  further  sharp  rise  in  prices 
began,  and  many  interests  are  now 
wondering  what  will  happen  when 
the  special  sales  are  over  with,  and 
new  and  very  high  prices  are  named 
in  the  stores.  With  textile  produc- 
tion for  this  country's  needs  still 
much  below  the  rate  of  output  that 
prevailed  prior  to  1914,  confident 
predictions  of  a  maintenance  of 
present  prices  in  primiary  markets, 
are  being  heard;  but  it  is  a  question 
as  to  how  far  additional  advances, 
if  they  should  occur  would  be  sup- 
ported by  consumers. 


Thursday,  December  25,  1919. 
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You  Can  Replace  Unreliable  Rubber  Diaphragm 
Reducing  Valves  with  Metal  Diaphragms 

THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  DO  IN  THE 

SYLPHON  REDUCING  VALVE 

The  ordinary  rubber  diaplirag-m  is  discarded  and  a  flex- 
ible corrugated  metal  cylinder  is  substituted.  The  valve 
itself  is  of  the  double  seated  balanced  type — of  heavy 
construction,  and  accurately  fitted. 


Will  reduce  from  any  initial  pressure  to  pressures  under 
15  pounds. 

Perfectly  cushioned  and  guided.  Entirely  self-contained.  No  auxili- 
ary valve  or  small  passages  to  give  trouble.  No  attention  necessary 
after  first  adjustment. 

Ask   for    Booklet    No.    MRV1 

THE  FULTON  COMPANY 

Temperature  Control  Engineers  and  Manufacturers 

KNOXVILLE  TENNESSEE 

"Put  Your  Temperature   Control  Problems  Up  To  Us" 


r 


BiaditmU 


WdtH  to- 
The  Bradford  Belting  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Mill  Supply  Company 

Greenville,  S.  C. 


SLASHING  COSTS  SLASHED! 

By  Utin^ 

''AMALOL"   and   "LIBERTY  GUM" 

IN  YOUR  SIZE 

These  two  "Amalie"  brand  Textile  Products  boast   of 
numerous  users  amongst  Souths  Leading  Cotton  Mills, 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT 

1 — The  tensile  strength  of  the  fibre  will  be  increased  15  to  20  per  cent. 
2 — Shedding  and  Mildew  will  be  wholly  eliminated. 
3 — Better  and  more  uniform  whites  will  be  obtained. 

Let  us  ship  you  a  barrel  of  each  on  APPROVAL 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

262  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  IN  IMPORTANT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  '  Amalic"  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases 


Lighter — Tougher — Stronger  and 
More  Durable 

Laminar  Roving'  Cans  and  mill  recep- 
tacles are  made  of  VUL-COT  Fibre. 
That  is  really  the  whole  secret  of  the 
phenomenal  reputation  that  has  support- 
ed Laminar  productai  for  over  thirty 
years — 

For  VUL-COT  Fibre  is  a  super  develop- 
ment of  vulcanized  cotton  fibre.  The 
processes  by  which  it  is  made  represent 
II  lifetime  of  development  that  has  given 
it  extra  wear  resisting-  qualities. 
The  reason  is  that  VUL-COT  Fibre  can- 
not dent,  crack,  rust  or  splinter  and  all 
Laminar  containers  are  as  smooth  and 
clean  as  a  whistle. 

Full  particulars,  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations with  samples  of  VUL-COT  Fibre 
will    be    sent    in   answer    to    your    request. 

American  Vulcanized  Fibre  Company 

Sole    proprietors    and    manufacturers 

New    England    Dept. :    12    Pearl    Street, 

Boston,    Mass. 

C.    C.     Bell,     Vice-President 

Resident   Manager 

Head     Office     and     Factories: 

Wilmington,     Del. 


OUR  SPINNING  RINGS- 


SINGLE  OR 
"DOUBLE   FLANGE 


Start  Easiest,  Run  Smoothest,  Wear  Longest ! 

PAWTUCKET  SPINNING  RING  CO. 

CENTRAL  FALLS,  R.   L 

Emmons  Loom   Harness  Company 

The   Largest   Manufacturers  of  Loom   Harness  and   Reeds  in  America 

Loom  Harness  and  Reeds 

Slasher  and  Striking-  Combs  Warps  and  Leice  Reeds, 

Beamer  and  Dresser  Hecks,  Mending  Eyes,  Jacquard 

Heddles 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Less  Waste  —  Cleaner  Yarns 

Atherton   Adjustable    Pin   Grids 

most  manufacturers  are  adopting,  knowing 
that  they  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short 
time  in  the  saving  of  good  stock,  at  high  price 
of„COTTON  today. 

Atherton  Pin  Grid  Bar  Company 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C.       PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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Waxhaw,  N.  C— The  Rodman- 
Heath  Cotton  Mills  is  installing 
electric  lights  on  their  village.  The 
Monroe  Electrical  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  Monroe,  N.  C,  has  the  con- 
tract for  the  work. 


Greenville,   S.   C.   the   extension     of  and  duller.    It  possesses  good  fast- 

their  steam  plant;  the  installation  of  ness  to  both  light,  water  and  acids. 

an  engine,  generator  unit  for  elec- 

trie  power  and  steam     to  extractor  Gives   College    $50,000   as   Memorial 
plant  and  tannery.  to  Mother. 


Greenville,  S.  C— The  Judson  Mills 
will  install  in  their  village  a  com- 
plete sewer  and  water  supply  sys- 
tem to  accommodate  about  200 
houses.  The  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  J.  E.  Sirrine  of  Green- 
ville, S. 'c. 


Chester,  S,  C— The  Baldwin  Cot- 
ton Mills  are  to  install  a  complete 
sewer  system  for  their  mill  and 
housing.— for  about  275  houses;  ap- 
proximately four  miles  of  pipe.  J. 
E.  Sirrine,  Greenville,  S.  C,  is  the 
engineer. 


Sniithlield,  S.  C— The  Ivanhoe 
Cotton  Mills  will  soon  begin  con- 
struction of  the  Ivanhoe  Mill  No.  2. 
It  will  be  located  between  this  place 
and  the  town  of  Four  Oaks.  The 
machinery  has  already  been  pur- 
chased, and  contract  awarded  for 
the  building.  The  total  cost  is  given 
by  company  otficials  at  $800,000. 


Piedmont,  S.  C— The  Piedmont 
Manufacturing  Company  is  to  build 
a  comnuuiify  laundry  to  handle  work 
for  500  families,  and  an  ice  plant 
(12  1-2  ton).  The  plans  are  biMng 
made  by  J.  E.  Sirrine,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 


Shelby,  N.  C— Ella  Manufaclui'ing 
Companwy  is  planning  ihe  installa- 
tion of  a  complete  water  supply  and 
sewer  system  for  their  village  of  85 
houses.  The  engineering  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  J.  E.  Sirrine,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 


Orangelnirg,  S.  C— The  Santee 
Mills  are  jdanning  to  build  a  ware- 
house 65x90,  of  standard  mill  con- 
struction with  cement  concrete 
flo(n's  and  gravel  roof;  equipped  with 
sprinklei's.  J.  E.  Sirrine  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  is  the  engineer. 


Greensboro,  N.  C— The  Pomona 
Mills  are  preparing  to  build  an  ex- 
tension 60x110,  to  their  picker  room 
in  Mill  No.  1.  The  construction  to 
be  standard  mill  type  with  full  fire 
protection  and  heating.  The  engi- 
neering work  is  being  done  by  J.  E. 
Sirrine,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Talladega,  Ala.— The  Chinnabee 
Valley  Mills  is  having  designed  by 
J.  E.  Sirrine  of  Greenville,  S.  C, 
their  new  weave  shed,  132x340,  of 
standard  mill  construction,  with 
heating,  sprinklers  and  himiidifiers; 
and  also  an  extension  to  the  weave 
shed  of  their  Highland  plant,  and  a 
dye  house.  The  equipment  is  to  be 
electrically  driven. 


North  Wilkcsboro,  N.  C.—C-  C. 
Smoot  &  Sons  Co.  is  having  yjlanned 
through  the  office  of  J.  E.  Sirrine, 


Alizarol  Gray  D  G. 


The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical 
Company,  Inc.,  announces  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  dye,  known  as 
Alizarol  Gray  D  G.  This  is  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  pearl  gray,  and  is 
similar  to  Alizarol  Black  3  G,  except 
that  the  shade  is  somewhat  redder 


Macon,  Ga.— The  gift  of  $50,000  in 
liberty  bonds  to  Wesleyan  college 
by  E.  T.  Comer,  of  Mill  Haven,  Ga., 
in  honor  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine L.  Comer,  was  announced  at 
the   college   Tuesday. 

rhe  gift  is  to  be  used  as  an  en- 
dowment to  aid  girls  in  securing  an 
education.  Mrs.  Comer,  mother  also 
of  B.  B.  Comer,  president  of  the 
Avondale  Mills  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of 
Wesleyan,  being  in  the  class  with 
Admiral  Benson's  mother. 


ery  Company,  effective  January  1st, 
and  has  organized  the  Atlanta  Tex- 
tile Machinery  Company. 

The  new  company  will  handle 
cotton  mill  machinery  of  all  kinds 
including  pickers,  cards,  drawing, 
slubbers,  speeders,  spinning,  spool- 
ers, twisters,  winders,  etc. 


Phosphine  G  N. 


The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical 
Company,  Inc.,  announces  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  basic  yellow 
known  as  Phosphine  G  N.  This 
color  possesses  excellent  levelling 
properties  and  will  find  extensive 
use  in  dyeing  leather.  It  forms  a 
part  of  many  basic  mixtures  for 
browns  and  tans  on  leather. 


Atlanta  Textile  Machinery  Company 
Organizes. 


"Union'    'Renewable   Fuses   Receive 
Underwriters'  Approval. 


S.  V.   Upchurch   has   severed   his 
connection  with  K.  L  .Jones  Machin- 


E.  S.  DRAPER 

CHARLOTTE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 
AND  CITY  PLANNER 

PREPARATION  OF  ILLUSTRATED  REPORTS  EMBODYING 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GENERAL  MILL  VILLAGE  IMPROVE- 
MENT AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS  TO  GOVERN 
ANNUAL  BUDGETS. 

MILL  VILLAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


Electrical  File  No.  E-4164  of  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  UnderwTit- 
ers,  dated  December  1,  1919,  ap- 
proves "Union"  Renewable  Fuses  of 
all  amperes  from  0  to  600,  250  volt. 

This  is  a  big  victory  for  this  type 
of  fuse  and  removes  the  last  stum- 
bling block  as  to  its  use  even  by 
such  careful  buyers  as  the  plans 
insured  by  the  Factory  Mutual  As- 
sociations. 

These  fuses  are  manufactured  by 
the  Chicago  Fuse  Manufacturing 
Company,  who  have  specialized  in 
the  manufacture  of  fuses  for  more 
than  30  years. 


Christmas  at  the  Tanner  Mills. 


MEES  &  MEES 

ENGINEERS 

Transmission  Lines,   Municipal  Improvements 
and  Highway  Engineering 

Steam  and  Water  Power  Plants 

Surveys,  Reports,  Design,  Supervision,  Construction 
310  Trust  Building  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Piedmont,  S.  C— The  I'iedmont 
Manufacturing  Company  is  to  re- 
model and  extend  the  power  plant 
of  their  No.  3  mill,  putting  in  addi- 
tional water  wheels  and  generators, 
The  equipment  has  been  purchased 
The  engineer  for  this  work  is  J.  E 
Sirrine,  Greenville,  S.  G. 


Florence,  Spencer,  Spindale  and 
Cleghorn  Mills  all  closed  for  the 
holidays  Wednesday  before  Christ- 
mas, giving  the  remainder  of  the 
week  holiday  with  full  pay  and  an 
extra  week's  pay  as  a  Christmas 
present   to    each    employe. 

Community  trees  were  given  in 
each  village.  Boxes  of  fruit  were 
sent  to  the  aged,  widowed,  sick. 
Christmas  parties  were  given  for  the 
young  people. 

It  w'as  a  very  happy  Christmas  in 
all  the  villages. 


High  Class 

Investment  Securities 

List  on  Request 

Bond  Department         ■--       ■ 

American  Trust  Company 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Jewell  Cotton  Mills  End  Satisfactory 
Year. 


The  Jewell  Cotton  Mills,  of  Thom- 
asville,  N.  C,  closed  Dec.  23rd  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  thus  ending 
v\-hat  was  practically  the  best  year 
in  the  history  of  the  mills  for  all 
concerned.  The  management,  Supt. 
G.  R.  Hooper,  Overseers  and  Section 
Men  have  been  working  in  a  spirit 
of  harmony  that  has  been  reflected 
in  constantly  increased  production 
and  contentment  among  the  hands. 

This  feeling  of  good  will  was  con- 
cretely expressed  at  Christmas 
Times  by  presenting  of  generous 
gifts  from  the  employees  to  the 
Superintendent  and  Overseers.  On 
the  other  hand  the  management 
gave  every  person  in  its  employ  a 
large  bag  of  fruits,  candy  and  nuts. 


Thursday,  December  25,  1919. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
Supenintenden't,  Oveseers  and  Sec- 
tion Men  to  get  together  once  every 
two  weeks  for  a  discussion  of  ways 
of  increasing  the  betterment  of  the 
Mills  and  its  employees.  The  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  Dec.  20th  was  the 
occasion  of  an  oyster  supper,  fol- 
lowed by  a  trip  to  the  movies,  given 
by  the  Superintendent. 

The  Jewell  Mills  is  paying  good 
wages  to  its  help,  and  consquently 
no  labor  trouble  of  any  kind  has  ap- 
peared. It  has  a  modern  mill  village 
where  its  people  are  encouraged 
to  keep  their  homes  neat  and  where 
gardens  may  be  had  to  help  in  com- 
batting the  high  cost  of  living.  Also 
the  Jewell  Mills  is  fortunate  in  be- 
ing located  in  Thomasville  where 
prices  are  not  exhorbitant  and 
where  the  community  is  progres- 
sive. 
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SYDNOR  PUMP 

&  WELL 

CO. 

Richmond, 

Va. 

Supplying  Cotton  Mills  with  | 

Water  for  30 

Years        1 

Screw   Machine   Products 

for  Textile  Mills  and  allied 
Industries.  We  make  Special 
Shaped  turnings  in  steel  or 
brass. 

Send  samples  or  Blue  Prints 
for  quotations.  Please  state 
quantities   ordered. 

SHAMBOW  SHUTTLE  CO. 
Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 


Gear  Pulling  Made  Easy 

Says      the     Master      Me- 
chanic.     The    Grab   Auto- 
matic   Grip     Puller    is    a 
One-Man   Puller  —  Qulcl< 
Acting,    strong    and    sim- 
ple  in    the    extreme.    May 
I.  WWA      ■m    be    locked    in   any   desired 
^L  vV^      ^    position.      Every      cotton 
WW   ^\  mill    needs    it.    Ten    Days' 

■'  »  Trial.  If  your  jobber  does 

ont  have  them  we  will 
send  you  one.  Try  it  ten 
days.  If  not  satisfactory 
return  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.  We  also   make   the    Greb    Rim  Tool. 

Ask    Your    Jobber. 
THE  GREB  CO..    236  State  St..     BOSTON 


Puro  Liberty — 

the  only  100% 

Sanitary  ^Drinking 

Fountain 

Defies  Contamination 

The  Reasons: 

Impossible  for  the  lips  to 
touch  the  water  supply — 
splashings  from  mouth  to 
drop  back  on  water  supply, 
and  most  important  the 
fingers  cannot  touch  the 
bubbler  tip. 


Pure   Sanitary 

Drinking 
Fountain  Co. 

Haydenville,  Mass. 


Sou.  Agent,  E.  S.  Player,  Masonic  Temple,  Greenville,S.C. 


THE  AMERICAN  AUDIT  COMPANY,  New  York  City 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ.   C.  P.  A..  PRESIDENT 

Our   Reports   of   Audit  and    our   Certificates  of  Condition    and    operations, 

are  known   and   have  weight  In  the  financial  centers  of  the  wona. 

ATLANTA  BRANCH 

1013    Fourth   National   Bank   Building 

ATLANTA,    GA. 

C.    B.    BIDWELL,,    C.    P.    A.,    RESIDENT   VICE   PRESIDENT 


THE 

"  NO -WAST  K" 

ROVING  CAN 

Made  of  Seamless  Hard  Fibre 

Prevents  Your  Waste  and 
Broken  Ends 

The   "NO-WiASTE"   Seamless     Roving     cans 
have  a  reputation  for  quality  and  smoothness 
wherever     roving     cans    are    used.       Practical 
experience  has  taught  mill  men  in  all  sections 
of  the  coutnry  that  ultimate  economy  can  be 
achieved    only    with    an    equipment    of     "NO- 
WASTE"    Seamless   cans. 

STANDARD  FIBRE  CO. 

25  Miller  Street                            Somerville,  Mass. 

Dyer  Wanted. 

Practical  dyer  or  experienced 
dyestuff  salesman  to  represent 
well  established  dyestuff  concern 
in  tlie  Southern  States.  State  ex- 
perience, salary  or  commission 
expected.  All  replies  treated  con- 
fidentially. Manufacturer,  care 
Southern  Textile  Bulletin. 


GUY  P.  BILLON 

66  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 

INVESTMENTS 

Appraiser  of  Securities 
Loans   Negotiated 


ACID  PROOF 

Your  belts  with  Wizard 
Stick  Belt  Dressing.  They 
will  last  two  or  three  times 
as  long  and  give  more 
power.  If  not  interested 
from  acid  viewpoint  you  will 
appreciate  Wizard  Belt 
Dressing  as  a  sure  preserva- 
tive of  belting  and  a  power 
producer. 
Smith- Courtney  Company 

SUPPLIES    AND     MACHINERY 
RICHMOND,    VA. 


DAVID  BROWN  CO 

Successors  to 

WELD  BOBBIN  AND  SPOOL  COMPANY 

lL  AWRENCE,  MASS..  U.S.A. 

WANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

Bobbins,SpoolsroShultles 

For  Cotton,  Wooleo;  Silk,  Knittine 
and  Carpet  Mills 

We  make  a  ipecialty  of 
Hand  Threading  and  Woolen 
Shuttles.  Enameled  Bobbin* 
and  all  kinds  of  Bobbins  and 
Spools  with  Brass  or  Tin 
Re-lnforcements. 

Write  tor  quolallons 


1 
I 
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THE   CHOICE   OF   A    HUMIDIFYING    SYSTEM 


must  be  one  that  for  simplicity  with  great  capacity  and  economy  in  maintenance   produces   uniformly  such  conditions  that   may   be   determined   for  the 
different  requirements  of  the  work. In  the  American   Moistening  Companys   method   of   humidifying,   all   such   requirements  are   GUARANTEED. 

Our  CONDITIONING    ROOM     EQUIPMENT 

Our  AUTOMATIC    HUMIDITY   CONTROL    (Can    be   applied  to 

systems   already    installed) 
Our  AUTOMATIC   TEMPERATURE   CONTROL 
Are   all    STANDARDS   OF   MODERN   TEXTILE    MILL   EQUIP- 
MENTS. 


Our  COMINS   SECTIONAL    HUMIDIFIERS 

Our   FAN  TYPE  and   HIGH    DUTY   HUMIDIFIERS 

Our  VENTILATING  Type  of  Humidifier  (Taking  fresh  air  into  the 

room  from  outside) 
Our  ATOMIZERS   or  COMPRESSED   AIR   SYSTEM 
Our  COMPRESSED   AIR  CLEANING   SYSTEM 


WILLIAM   FIRTH,  President 


AMERICAN  MOISTENING  COMPANY 

BOSTON,   MASS.  FRANK    B.   COMINS,   Vice-Pres.  and   Treas. 

SOUTHERN   OFFICE,   Empire   Building,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
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"Serving  Southern   Concerns" 

J.  D.  COLLINS 

SALES  ENGINEERS 

947  GRANT  BLDG.,  ATLANTA.  GA. 

TRUCKS 

Since  our  line  includes  several  types   of  trucks   you  are  certain  to  secure 
the    one     best    suited      to   each     operation.      We    offer  hand    trucks, 
fibre    trucks,    lifting     platform    trucks,     or    Storage    Battery    Industrial 
Trucks,  Tractors  and  Trailers.      Your  inquiry  solicited. 

TALLOW-OILS-GUMS-COMPOUNDS 

TEXTOL,  A  new  product  especially  for  Print  Cloths.  A  complete  warp  size,  requires  no  addition  of  tallow 


ALSO  HOSIERY  FINISHING 
AND  BLEACHINGS 


Tallow,  Soluble  Grease,  Soluble  Oils,  Gums,  Glues,  Gum  Arabol, 
Lancashire  Size,  Waxes,  Finishing  Pastes,  Soaps,  Glycerine,  Ready- 
made  eavy  Size,  Sago  and  Tapioca  Flours,  Dextrines,  China  Clay, 
Soluble    Blue    Bone   Grease,    Bleachers'    Blue. 

SPECIAL  COMPOUNDS  FOR  WARPS,  WHERE  STOP  MOTIONS 
ARE    USED. 

WEIGHTING    COMPOUNDS    FOR    COLORED   AND    WHITE   WARPS. 

FINISHING    COMPOUNDS    FOR    ALL    CLASSES    OF    FABRICS. 

The  Arabol  best  grades  of  cotton  warp  sizing  compounds  make  the 
"finest   weaving    and    will    hold    the    fly." 

These  compounds  are  based  on  the  best  practical  experience  and  the 
best   materials   used    in  their   manufacture. 

The  Arabol  Manufacturing  Co. 


R.   P.   GIBSON.  South  C»rolin»  Arent.  Grcenirillc,  S.  C. 


Office*  t   100  WUIiam  Street.  New  York. 

Southern  Agent:  Cameron  MacRae,Concord,  N.  C. 


Factories  t    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GUY  L.  MELCHOR.  G»..  All.  «nd  Tenn.  Afent.  Atllnt«,G« 


Morehead    Back-to-Boiier    System. 

Gardner    Governor   Company    Pumps   and 

Air    Compressors- 
Canton    Rocking   and    Dumping   Grates. 
Bayer  Steam  Soot  Blowers. 


E.  S.  PLAYER,   Manufacturers  Agent 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

W.  B.  McBURNEY,  Efficiency  Engineer 

W.  B.  PLAYER,  Salesman 
Inquiries  will  receive  our  best  attention 


Puro    Sanitary    Drinking    Fountains    and 
Coolers. 


Stanley     Belting     Corporation 

woven   cotton    belts. 
B.    Messina's   Sons — Burlap. 
Plastic    Metallic    Packing. 
Stuebing    Lift    Trucks. 


Imported 


Ashworth  Brothers,  Inc. 

Tempered  and  Side  Ground  Card  Clothing 


Tops  Reclothed 


240  River  Street,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Lickerins  Rewound 


Cotton  Mill  Machinery  Repaired 


12  to  18  West  Fourth  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


127  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A  p.: 


•■allow  scientifically  rendered  soluble.      A  superior  product  to  natural  tallow.      It  will  flow  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  antiseptically  treated, 

:id.      Will  not  impart  a  "sour"  or  disagreeable  odor  to  the  fabric,  as  will  naturally  beef  tallow. 


\nd  will  not  decompose  or  turn  ranci 


Special    Producls   Works 
BALI  IM  ORE,  MD. 
Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS,  PA. 


WM.  G.  ROBINSON  &  SON  CONPANY 

OF  BALTIMORE 
Since  1832 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON,  N.  C 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 
ATLANTA.  GA. 
BIRMINGHAM 
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HIRSCH  LUMBER  COMPANY 

YELLOW      PINE 

MAIN  OFFICE:     26  and   28   Beaver  St.,   New  York 

1203-1204-1205   and   1206    Heard    National   Bank   Building 

JACKSONVILLE,    FLA. 

MILL    CONSTRUCTION     TIMBERS 

LUMBER   FOR  THE  VILLAGE 

PROMPT    SERVICE   —    BEST    MATERIAL   —   CONSISTENT    PRICES 

Write  JACKSONVILLE  OFFICE 


"The  heresy  of  today  is  the  orthodoxy  of  tomorrow." 

DYE  YOUR  YARNS  IN  THE  WOUND  FORM 


Send  us  your  Job  dy«- 
and    service    the    best. 


on  machines  that  pay  for  themselves  in  no  time. 
Ingr.  Our  prices  are  low,  deliveries  are  prompt 
Franklin  machines  are  used  all  over  the  world. 

As  job  dyers  we  color  over  a  million  pounds  of  cotton  and  of  worsted 
a  year.  Let  us  serve  you.  Our  representative  will  be  glad  of  on  apportun- 
ity  to  see  you  and  fully  explain  all  details. 

FRANKLIN  PROCESS  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


^-^^^BOUBIt.BURNISMD^^DIflMOMD  HNlSlffD 


mmMmAmt^ 


TBEBISTM  KPmHd  CAM  PRODUCtJHAr  MONEY  CAH  BUY 


ajy# 


TAPE 

DRIVES 


The  Macrodi 

FIBRE  HEAD 

WARP  SPOOL 

after  fourteen  years  of  the 
hardest  mill  use  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is 

Durable  —  Economical 

Write  for  particulars  of  the 
added  traverse  with  corre- 
sponding increase  In  yardage — 
an  important  feature  of  this 
spool. 

Prompt  deliveries  In  two  to 
three  weeks  after  receipt  of 
order. 

MACRODI  FIBRE  CO. 

Woonsocket,    Rhode    Island 

Sold  in  the  South  also  by 
Odell  Hardware  Co.,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C;.  General  Mill  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  and 
other  leading  mill  supply  houses. 


OUR  TAPES  ARE  ENDORSED  BY  MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS.  They  know  their  quaUty  and 
they  knew  their  scientific  structure.  ExhaustiTe 
trials  by  practically  all  machinery  makers  haTe 
demonstrated  that  they  have  n*  euperior. 
Write  us. 

Barber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SPINNING  TAPE  SPECIALISTS 


THOSE  STEEL  ROLLS 

ARE  THEY  GIVING  YOU  TROUBLE  IN  ANY  WAY?     THEN  LET 

US  OVERCOME  THOSE  TROUBLES. 
We  will  re-neck,  re-flute,  stone,  polish,  hone,  etc.,  and  put  in  first- 
class  condition. 
We  are  now  in  position  to  Make  Prompt  Deliveries 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

SOUTHERN  SPINDLE  &  FLYER  CO.,  Inc.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Manufacturers,  Overhauiers  and  Repairers  of 

COTTON   MILL  MACHINERY 

W.  H.  Monty,  Pres.  and  Treas.  W.  H.  Hutchins,  V.-Pres    and  Sect'y 


MODERN  TOILET 

CONVENIENCES 

Independent  of  Costly  Sewers 


"Saneco"  systems  meet  the  in- 
insistent  demand  everywhere  for 
more  modern,  sanitary,  convenient, 
yet  inexpensive  methods  of  sewag-e 
disposal,    to   protect   public   health. 

We  manufacture  systems  for  prem- 
ises with,  or  premises  not  having  a 
running-    water    supply. 

"Saneco"  systems  are  dependable. 
They  are  factory  made  and  shipped 
ready  for  immediate  and  easy  instillation.  Made  of  reinforced  and  water- 
proofed concrete  of  extra  large  gallon  per  capita  capacity.  No  chemicals 
required.     Approved    by    all    health    authorities. 

CATALOGUES    AND     PRICflS    ON     REQUEST 


Sanitary  Engineering  Company 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 


Sewage  Disposal  Systems 
For  Residenees,  Sehools, 
Factories,      Hotels,      Ftc. 


Chemicals  and  Oils 


For  Sizing,  Finishing  and  Dyeing 

The  New  Brunswick  Chemical  Co. 

326  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Works  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Southern  Representative,  MAX  EINSTEIN.  P.O.  Box 211,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Guaranteed  Quality — Demonstrations  Made 


BOSSON  &  LANE 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

Specialties  for  the  Textile  Trade 


Works  and  Office 


ATLANTIC,  MASS. 


The  CHARLOTTE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Chemists  for  the  Southern   Textile   Industry 
Specialists  in  analysis   of  coal,  paints,  lubricating  oils,   bleaching 
powder,  caustic,   boiler  water  and  all  textile  mill  supplies. 


606  Trust  Building 


Charlotte,   North   Carolina 


There's  a  Felton  Brush  for  Every  Use  in 

The  Mill 


We  refill    Spiral  top  flat  cylinder  brushes  and  can  give  prompt  service 

(rax^     D.   D.   FELTON   BRUSH    CO. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


S.  A.  FKLTON  *  SON  CO 
Minchettcr.   N.   H. 
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Want  Department 

If  you  are  needing  men  for  any 
position  or  have  second  hand  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  to  sell  the  want  col- 
umns of  the  Southern  Textile  Bul- 
letin  affords   the  best  medium   for 
advertising  the  fact. 

Cotton  Mill  Machinery  for  Sale. 

4    Heilman    Combers    made   by 
Piatt  Bros.  1903   as     follows:     8 
heads  12-in.  lap  Single  Nip. 

1  Piatt  Bros.  Doubler,  or  sliver 
machine. 

3  H.  &  B.  Drawing  Frames,  4 
deliveries   each,   metallic   rolls. 

1   12x6  H.  &  B.  Slubber,  36  spin- 
dles. 

1  40-in.  Pettee  Card,  old  style. 

1    156-spindle    Fales    &    Jenks 
Spinning  Frame,     2y2-in.     rings, 
314-in.  gauge,  6-in.  traverse. 

1    192-spindle  Whitin  Spinning 
Frame,  2-in.  ring,  3-in.  gauge,  6- 
in.   traverse. 

1  Corliss  engine,  200  h.  p.,  and 
belt,  good  condition. 

This  machinery  can  be  seen  at 
the      Bloomfield      Cotton      Mill, 
Statesville,   and  deliveries   made 
at  once. 

N.  B.  Mills,  President. 

Twister  Bobbins  for  Sale. 

9,000  twister  bobbins  for  sale; 
practically  new,  only  used  three 
months;    quick   delivery.     Apply 
M.  B.  Pitts,  Elberton,  Ga. 

Warper  for  Sale. 

One     new     Draper     G.     Model 
Warper,  creel  for  720  spools,  and 
.35  warper  beams.    Athens  Manu- 
facturing  Company,  Athens,   Ga. 

Wanted. 

2    Draper    Twisters,    112    spin- 
dles each,  4%  inch  ring,  5%  inch 
space.    Address  Mooresville  Cot- 
ton Mills,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Wanted — Hands  for  Roller  Siiop. 

One  hand  for  cementing.  One 
hand  for  burning  down.  One  hand 
for  clothing.  Good  wages. 
Steady  work.  Lowell  Roller  Cov- 
ering  Co.,  Lowell,   N.  C. 


Attention,  Selling  Agent. 

Are  you  fully  satisfied  that  you 
are  using  a  correct  manufactur- 
ing cost?  Wouldn't  it  be  wise  to 
employ  an  expert?  Address 
A.  B.  C.  D.,  care  Southern  Textile 
Bulletin. 


Wanted   Spinning  Frames. 

Wanted — Two  spinning  frames, 
wide  gauge,  large  rings,  suitable 
for  No.  4  yarn.  Warp  must  be 
in  first  class  running  condition. 
No  junk  considered.  State  price. 
L.   H.   Gilmer   Co.,   Millen,   Ga. 


Wanted. 

Any  part  of  30.000  7x3  V2  speed- 
er boblDins  for  Woonsocket  Ma- 
chine &  Press  Co.  speeders. 
Quote  price  and  delivery  and 
submit  sample  bobbins  to  show 
fit  and  condition  to  "Bobbin," 
care  Southern  Textile  Bulletin. 


Dye  Salesman  Wanted. 

Wanted:  An  overseer  of  dye- 
ing to  accept  position  as  travel- 
ing salesman  and  demonstrator 
for  a  dyestuffs  concern.  Good  sal- 
ary and  good  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Address  "Dyer,"  care 
Southern  Textile  Bulletin. 


Want  Position  as  Superintendent. 

I  am  a  practical  man,  of  42 
years,  have  a  limited  education; 
have  bad  charge  of  carding,  spin- 
ning and  plain  weaving;  can  now 
handle,  in  an  acceptable  manner, 
either  of  above  rooms.  Am  not 
an  engineer,  but  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  same;  am  a  prac- 
tical cotton  mill  machinist,  a 
good  manager  of  help;  have  had 
most  experience  on  coarse  and 
medium  numbers  up  to  No.  40s. 
white  and  colored,  for  cloth  and 
yarns.  I  know  full  well  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  cost  where  it 
belongs,  in  all  departments;  also 
of  keeping  every  machine  and 
spindle  producing.  I  have  work- 
ed myself  up  to  my  present  place, 
have  won  out,  on  my  man,  have 
had  no  pull  or  push.  My  present 
salary  is  $51.00  a  week,  straight 
time.  Rent,  fuel,  water  and 
electricity  all  furnished;  been 
vi'ith  my  present  employers  for 
six  years.  I  have  only  one  man 
for  reference.  He  is  a  banker, 
was  former  treasurer  of  a  mill  I 
worked  in.  I  have  no  habits  that 
will  in  any  way  interfere  with 
my  work.  I  have  plenty  of  en- 
ergy and  always  strive  for  re- 
sults at  anything  I  undertake.  I 
am  not  a  lazy  man;  have  no  use 
for  such  myself. 

Any  reasonable  offer  of  a  su- 
perintendent's place  will  be  con- 
sidered. Correspondence  will  be 
strictly  confidential. 

Address  Ambitious  Worker, 
care  Southern  Textile  Bulletin. 


Free  Service  Department 


Wanted. 

Good  cotton  mill  machinist, 
with  experience,  sober  and  will- 
ing to  work.  Alabama  mill. 
Pays  $27..50  per  week,  55  hours. 
Address  Alabama,  care  Southern 
Textile  Bulletin. 


Wanted. 

A  good  card  grinder  to  grind 
35  Whitin  cards  and  look  after  6 
Kitson  pickers.  Good  wages  to 
right  man.  Apply  to  J.  R.  Mor- 
ton, superintendent,  Martinsville, 
Va. 


Wanted. 

Second  hand  for  spinning  room 
of  a  17,000  spindle  fine  combed 
yarn  mill,  making  only  two  num- 
bers. Must  be  experienced  in 
this  line  of  work,  full  of  energy, 
and  one  who  is  looking  for  pro- 
motion. Good  wages  will  be  paid 
the  right  man.  Address  Energy, 
care  Southern  Textile  Bulletin. 


Second  Hand  Spinning. 

A  No.  1  second  hand  for  spin- 
ning room  of  14,000  spindle  mill. 
Man  must  be  a  good  manager  of 
help  and  get  results;  prefer  one 
that  can  come  at  once.  Job  pays 
$23.00  per  week.  None  but  first 
class  man  considered.  Mill  on 
fine  work,  no  night  line.  Nice  lit- 
tle city.  Address  Results,  care  of 
Southern  Textile  Bulletin. 


Wanted. 

First  class  card  grinder,  8,000- 
spindle  mill,  50s  yarn,  carded. 
References  with  first  letter.  Ad- 
dress H.  R.,  care  Southern  Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


CONSERVE   POWER 

INCREASE     PRODUCTION 

Before  Buying  Pulleys  and  Belting 

Investigate,   Know  the  Facts 

MORSE   CHAIN    CO.,    ITHACA,    N.   Y. 

Largest     Manufacturers    of    Silent 

Chains  In  the  World 

Morse  Engineering  Service,  Assistance 

Without    Obligation 


Wanted. 

One  first  class  fixer  on  H.  &  B. 
machinery.  Job  has  four  slub- 
bers, seven  intermediates,  and 
sixteen  speeders,  and  pays  $22.50 
per  week.  Would  prefer  a  man 
with  other  mill  help.  Address 
N.  B.  Hill,  Supt.,  Caswell  Cotton 
Mills,  Kinston,  N.  C. 


PINESOL 

THE  GREAT  GERM  KILLER  and  AIR  PURIFIER 

(For  Humidifiers) 

Use  through  Humidifiers  for  the  prevention  of  In- 
fluenza, Cold,  Coughs,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Tuberculosis 
or  any  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

Mail  order  for  barrel  and  directions  to 

JOS.  C.  SHEPARD 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


A.11  Wool    Rollg^*'  Slasher  and  Clearer  Cloths 
F.  C.  HITCHCOCK  CO. 

48  &  50  Pearl  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bleachers  Blue,  That  Correct  Tone 

which  appeals  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  buyer 

of  white    goods  is  produced    by  using   Marston's 

Bleachers  Blue.     Costs  no  more  than  the  "just  as 

good"  and  will  give  the  results  desired 

Fast  and  Uniform 

John  P.  Marston  Company 

247   Atlantic    Avenue,     Boston 


MONTGOMERY  &  CRAWFORD 

SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 

Textile    SUPPLIES     Electrical 

HARDWARE  MACHINERY 


Poor  Tempering  Does  It 

U.S. 


Makes  broken  travel- 
ers and  cut  threads. 


RING    TRAVELERS   ARE  Amos  M.Bowen 

UNIFORMLY  TEMPERED  p„vZ,T  i 

WILLIAM  P.  VAUGHAN,  Southern  Representative,  P.  0.  Box  792  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  ADVERTISERS 


AIR    CONDITIONERS— 
ParksCramer    Company 

AIR    WASHERS   AND    COOLER*— 
(See    Humidifying). 

ARCHITECTS— 

Draper,   E.  S.    (Landscape). 
Hoffman,   J.    L.    (Landscape). 
J.   E.  Slrrlne. 

ARMATURE    WINDING— 
Charlotte    Electric    Repair    Co. 
Michael    &.    Bivins,    Inc. 
Vi^ingfielo    &    Hundley. 

ASH     HANDLING    EQUIPMENT— 
Link- Belt    Company. 

AUTOMATIC     FEEDS     FOR     COTTON- 
Phlladelphla   Textile    Machinery   Co. 
Saco- Lowell    Shops. 
Whitin    Machine    Works 

AUTOMATIC    REGULATORS— 
The    Fulton    Co. 

AUTOMATIC     SCALES— 

American    Kron    Scale    Co. 

Toledo  Scale  Co. 
AUTO    TIRES    AND    TUBES— 

Doss  Rubber  &  Tube  Co.   (Factory) 
BALING     PRESSES— 

Saco- Lowell   Shops 

Woonsocket    Machine    and     Press    Co. 

BALL    BEARINGS— 
Hyatt    Roller    Bearing    Co.    (Rollsr) 

BALLERS— 
Saco- Lowell    Shops. 

BANKS— 

Textile  Banking  Co. 
BAROMETERS— 

Tagllabue    Mfg.    Co.,   C.    J. 
BANDING— 

American    Textile     Banding    Co.,     Inc. 

Barber    Mfg.    Co. 
BANDING     MACHINERY— 

Easton   &    Burnham    Machin*   C*. 
BEAMERS— 
Entwistle    Co.,    T.    C. 

Saco- Lowell    Shops. 

BEAMING    AND    WARPING    M'CHY— 
Crompton   &    Knwies    Loom    Works. 
Draper    Corporation 
Entwistle  Co.,  T.   C. 
Mossberg    Co.,    Frank 
Saco- Lowell    Shops 

BEARING,    BALL— 

(See  Ball  Bearings) 
3EARINGS,     ROLLER— 

(See  Roller  Bearings) 
BELT    CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt  Company 

BELT    LACING    LEATHER— 

Charlotte    Leather    Belting    Co. 

Edw.    R.    Ladew  Co.,    Inc. 

New    York    Leather    Belting    Co. 
BELTING— (LEATHER) 

American    Supply    Co. 

Bradford    Belting    Co. 

Charlotte    Leather    Belting    Co. 

Edw.    R.    Ladew   Co.,    Inc. 

New    York    Leather    Belting    Co. 
BELTING,    SILENT   CHAIN— 

Abeil    Howe    Co. 

Link-Belt   Co. 

Morse  Chain   Co. 
BELT    CEMENT— 

Ladew   &  Co.,    E.    R. 

New    York    Leather    Belting    Co. 
BELT    DRESSING— 

Ladew  &  Co.,    E.    R. 

New    York    Leather    Belting    Co. 

Smith-Courtney  Co. 
BLEACHING    MATERIALS— 

Arabol   Mfg.  Co. 

Atlantic    Dyestuff    Co. 

Bosson  &  Lane 

Kllpstein    &    Co. 

National    Aniline   and    Chemical    So. 

Seydel    Mfg.    Co. 
BLOWERS— 

Parks-Cramer   Co. 

Ilg    Electric   Co. 

BOBBIN    CLEANER— 

Crompton  &   Knowles. 

Terrell   Machine  Co. 
BOBBINS   AND   SPOOLS— 

American    Supply    Co. 

Dana    S.   Courtney    Co. 

Draper    Corporation 

David    Brown    Co. 

Mossbery    Co.,    Frank 

Macrodi    Fiber   Co. 
BOILERS— 

Walsh    &    Weldner    Co. 
BOILER    HOUSE    CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt   Co. 
BRICK— 

Yadkin    Brick  Co. 
BUNGALOWS— 

Tuxbury,    A.    C,    Lumber    Co. 
BRUSHES— 

D.   D.   Felton   Brush   Co. 
CASES,    PACKINGS— 

(8«e    Boxes) 


CARD    CLOTHING— 
Ashworth    Bros. 
Jos.     Sykes     Bros. 
SacoLowell    Shops 
The    WhItIn    Machine   Works. 

CARD    GRINDERS— 
T.  C.    Entwistle  Co. 
B.    S.    Roy   &   Sons   Co. 
The    WhItIn    Machine    Works 

CARDS— 
SacoLowell    Shops 
Whitin    Machine    Works 

CENTRIFUGAL    EXTRACTORS— 

Tolhurst    Machine   Works. 
ChEVllSTS— 

Charlotte    Chomical     Laboratories. 
CHAIN    DRIVES,    SILENT— 

Abell    Howe   Co. 

LInkBelt  Company 

Morse    Chain    Co. 
CLOTH    ROOM    MACHINERY— 

SacoLowell  Shops 
COAL    AND     ASHE    CARRIERS 

LInkBelt    Company 
COMMISSION     MERCHANTS— 

Reeves,    Jennings    Co. 

Fred'k   VIetor   &   Achells 

Clarence    Whitman       &Son     - 

Watts,    Stebbin    <£.  Co. 
COMPRESSORS    (AIR)— 

General    Electric  Company 
COOLING    TOWERS— 

Wheeler    Condenser    <£.    Engineering    Co. 

CONDENSERS— 

Farnsworth    Company 

Wheeler  Condensing  &    Engineering   Co. 
CONNECTORS,     Frankel     Solderless 

Westlnghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.    Co. 

COTTON    MACHINERY— 

Ashworth    Bros. 

Barber-Colman     Co. 

Butterworth,    H.    W.,   A   Sons   Co. 

Crompton   &   Knowles   Loom   Works 

Dixon    Lubricating    Saddle   Co. 

Draper    Corporation 

Easton    &    Burnham    Machine    Co. 

Entwistle     Co.,     T.     C     . 

Firth,    Wm. 

Hetherlngton   &  Sons,  John 

Metallic    Drawing    Roll   Co.,   The 

Philadelphia    Textile     Machinery     Co. 

Roy    &    Son    Co.,    B.    S. 

Saco- Lowell    Shops 

Terrefl     Machine    Co. 

Whltln    Machine   Works 

Whitlnsvllle    Spinning    Ring    Co. 

COTTON     OPENERS    AND     LAPPERS— 
Firth,    Wm. 
Saco- Lowell   Shops 
Whltln     Machine    Works 

COTTON     SOFTENERS— 

Arabol    Mfg.   Co. 
Bosson  &  Lane 
Kllpstein    &    Co.,    A. 
Seydel    Mfg.    Co.,   The 

COTTON    WASTE    MACHINERY— 
Firth,    Wm. 
Saco- Lowell    Shops 
Whltln    Machine   Works 

COTTON    FABRICS 
Reeves,    Jennings    Co. 
Fred'k    VIetor    &    Achells 

COTTON     YARNS— 
Mauney-Steel     Company 

DIAL    SCALES— 
American    Kron    Scale    Co. 
Toledo  Scale  Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury    Young    Co. 
TheSeydel    Mfg.    Co. 

DOBBIES— 

Crompton    &    Knowles    Loom    Works 

The     Stafford     Company 

The    Whltln    Machine    Works 
DOBBY    CHAIN— 

Rice    Dobby  Chain   Co. 

DOFFING    BOXES— 

Fibre    Specialty    Mfg.    Co. 
— -inerold    Sales   Co. 
Standard    Fibre  Co. 

DOUBLERS— 

Saco- Lowell   Shops 

Universal     Winding     Co. 
DRAWING    ROLLS— 

Metallic    Drawing    Roll    Company 
DRINKING     FOUNTAINS— 

Puro  Sanitary    Drinking    Fountain   Co. 
DRIVES,     SILENT     CHAIN 

Abell   Howe  Co. 

Link-Belt     Company 

Morse  Chain  Co. 
DRYERS,    CENTRIFUGAL— 

Tolhurst   Machine   Works. 
DUSTLESS    CARD    STRIPPERS— 

William    FIrth 


DYEING,     DRYING,     BLEACHING     AND 
LOCKERS,      METAL— 

H.    W.    Butterworth   &   Sons 

Philadelphia    Textile    Machinery    Co. 

Saco- Lowell     Shops 

C.    G.    Sargents    Sons    Corp. 
DRAWING     FRAMES— 

Saco-Lowell     Shops 

DYESTUFFS     AND     CHEMICALS— 
Arabol     Mfg.     Co. 
Atlantic    Dyestuff    Co. 
Bosson    &    Lane. 
Du    Pont  de   Nemours  &   Co. 
HIne    Bros. 

Jacksonville  Chemical   Co. 
A.    Kllpstein    £.    Co. 
Metz,    H.    A.    &    Co.,    Inc. 
National    Aniline    and    Chemical    Co. 
New    Brunswick    Chemical    Co. 
Jaques     Wolf     &     Co. 
Southern    Dyestuffs    and    Chemical    Co. 
The    Seydel    Mfg.    Co. 
L.    Sonneborn    &    Sons. 

DYERS— RAW    STOCK— 
Sanders    Smith    Co. 

DYEING    MACHINES— 

Delanunty    Dyeing    Machine    Co. 
Franklin    Process    Co. 

ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION— 
Allis    Chalmers     Mfg.    Co. 
General    Electric    Co. 
Westlnghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.    Co. 

ELECTRIC     LAMPS— 
Robinson,    F.    E. 
Perry- Mann    Electric    Co. 

ELECTRIC    MOTORS— 
(See   Motors) 

ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY— 
Allis,  Chalmers   Mfg.  Co. 
General    Electric   Co. 
Huntington    &    Guerry. 
Westlnghouse    Electric  &    Mfg.    Co. 

ELECTRICAL     CONTRACTORS— 

Michael     &     Bivins,     Inc. 

F.    E.    Robinson. 
ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERS— 

Michael    &    Bivins,    Inc. 

ELECTRICAL     M'CH'Y     REPAIRING— 
Charlotte   Electric   Repair  Co. 
U.   S.    Rutledge   Repair  &   Eng'n'g    Co. 
Michael    &    Bivins,    Inc. 
Queen    City    Iron        Metal    Co. 

ELEVATORS    AND    CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt    Company 
ELECTRICAL    SUPPLIES— 

Montgomery   &   Crawford. 
ELEVATORS,     PORTABLE— 

J.    D.    Collins 

ENGINEERS— 
J.  E.  Slrrlne 

EXTRACTORS— 
..Tolhurst    Machine    Works 
FANS    AND    BLOWERS— 
ilg     Electric    Ventilating    Co. 

FEED     WATER     PUMPS— 

Morehead     Mfg.    Co. 

Farnsworth    Co. 
FINISHERS— COTTON  — 

Stein,    Hall    &    Co. 

A.  Kllpstein  &  Company 
Metz,    H.    A.    &    Co.,    Inc. 

FINISHING     MACHINERY— 

(See      Dyeing,      Drying     and      Fliilshing 
Machinery). 

FIRE    HOSE   AND    FITTING— 
American    Supply    Co. 

FLOWERS— 
J.    Van    LIndley    Nursey   Co, 

FLOOR    CLEANERS— 
Champion    Chemical    Co. 

FLUTED    ROLLS— 
Firth,     William 
Metallic    Drawing    Roll    Co. 
Whltln    Machine    Co. 

FLYER    PRESSERS— 

Southern     Spindle     &.     Flyer     Co. 

FUSES— 
Chicago    Fuse    Mfg.    Co. 

FLYERS— 

Southern    Spindle   A    Flyer   Co. 
The    Whltln    Machine    Works 

GEARS     (SILENT)— 

General    Electric  Company 

GEAR     PULLERS— 
Greb     Company 

GENERATORS- 
AIMS,   Chalmers    Mfg.    Co. 
General    Electric   Co. 
Westlnghouse   Electric  i.   Mfg.  Co. 

GRINDING      MACHINERY— 

B.  S.    Roy   <£.    Sons   Co. 
GRINDERS     (CARD)— 

B.    8.    Roy    A    Sons    Co. 


GRATES— 

McNaughton    Mfg.   Co. 

Thomas  Grate  Bar  Co. 
GREASES— 

Swan    &    Finch    Co. 
GRID    BARS— 

Atherton    Pin    Grid    Bar   Co. 

Brown-St.   Onge  Co. 
HEATING    CONTRACTORS— 

Walker-Tompkins   Co. 
HEDDLES— 

Steel     Heddle     Mfg.     Co. 
HOSIERY     MACHINES— 

Merrow   Machine   Co. 

HUMIDIFIERS— 

American    Moistening    Company 

Carrier    Engineering    Corporation 

Parks-Cramer    Company 

C.    G.   Sargeant's  Sons   Corporation 
HYDROMETERS— 

Tagllabue    Mfg.    Co.,    C.    J. 
HYDRO    EXTRACTORS— 

Tolhurst    Machine    Co. 
INSURANCE      (LIABILITY)  — 

Bailey    <£.    Collins 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman    Co. 
LACE    LEATHER— 

(See    Belt    Lacing    Leather). 
LAMPS,     ELECTRIC— 

Perry- Mann   Electric  Co. 

Robinson,    F.    E. 

LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECT— 

E.    S.    Draper 

J.    Leon    Hoffman 

J.    Van    LIndley    Nursery    Co. 
LIABILITY    INSURANCE— 

Ba'ley    &    Collins. 
LOOMS— 

Crompton     &     Knowles     Loom     Work* 

Draper    Corporation 

Saco-Lowell    Shops 

Stafford    Company 

Whltln    Machine    Works 
LOCKERS,    METAL— 

J.    D.    Collins 
LOOM     HARNESS— 

Garland    Mfg.   Co. 

Steel    Heddle    Mfg.    Co. 
LUMBER— 

Tuxbury,   A.   C,    Lumber   Co. 

LUBRICANTS— 
Masury    Young    Co. 
Masury    Young    Co. 
N.  Y.  &   N.  J.   Lubricant  Co. 
Wm.    C.    Robinson    £    Sons    Co. 
Swan    &    Finch    Co. 
L.    Sonneborn   Sons,    Inc. 

MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph    Co. 

MERCERIZING     MACHINERY— 

Butterworth,    H.    W.    &    Sons    Co. 
METAL    PAINT— 

Johnson    Paint    Co. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert    Co. 

Whltln    Machine    Works 
METALLIC     ROLLS— 

Metallic     Drawing     Roll     Co. 
METERS— 

Allis,  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 

General     Electric    Company 

Westlnghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.    Co. 

MILL     CRAYONS— 

American    Supply    Co. 
MILL     STOCKS— 

Hill,    Clark    &    Co. 

A.    M.    Law    &   Co. 

MILL    SUPPLIES— 
American     Supply     Co. 
Dixon     Lubricating    Saddle    Co. 
Garland    Mfg.    Co. 
Ivey    Mfg.    Co. 
Textile   Mill  Supply  Co. 
Thomas     Grate     Bar     Co. 
Perry-Mann    Electric    Co. 
Robinson,   F.   E. 
Lombard    Iron    Works 
Montgomery   &   Crawford. 
Smith    Courtney    Co. 

MOTORS- 
AIMS,    Chalmers    Mfg.    Co. 

General    Electric   Co. 

Howell    Electric    Motor   Co. 

Westlnghouse    Electric    <t    Mfg.    Co. 
OFFICE      EQUIPMENT     — 

Pound    &    Moore   Co. 
OILS— 

Wm.    C.    Robinson   &   Sons   Co. 

L.   Sonneborn   Sons,   Inc. 
OPENING     MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell    Shops 

Whltln     Machine    Works 
OVERSEAMING     AND     OVEREDGING 
MACHINES — 

Merrow   Machine   Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Imperial    Overhaulers — 

Imperial  Overhaulers 

Southern  Splndl*  A  Flyer  O*. 
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PACKINGS,      LEATHER— 

New  York   Leather   Belting   Co. 

PAINT— 

Detroit    Graphite    Company 
Johnson    Paint   Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert    Co. 
Thos.    K.    Chaffee   Co. 
Tripod  Paint  Co. 

PICKERS    AND     LAPPERS— 

Woonsocket      Machine      &      Press      Co. 
Shops 

Whitin     Machine     Works 
PICKER    STICKS— 

Ivey   Mfg.   Co. 

Garland    Mfg.  Co. 

PIPE    AND    FITTINGS— 
Parks     Cramer     Co. 

PLUMBERS— 

Acme    Plumbing    Co. 
The    J.    J.    Breen    Co. 

Belcher    Plumbing    <£.    Heating    Co. 
.M.     L.    Gartt. 

Jas.    DoaK 
Kautsine    Co. 

Stephenson    Company 

E.    L.    Stallings   Co. 

Walker   Electrtlc  and   Plumbing  Co. 

Walker-Tompkins    Co. 

PLUMBERS     SUPPLIES— 

Joseph    A    Vogel    Co. 

Cahill    Iron    Works    (The) 

Virginia-Carolina     Supply     Co. 

Southern     States    Supply    Co. 

Lowry     Company     (The) 
PORTABLE    ELEVATORS— 

J.    D.    Collins 
POWER     TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 

Abell-Howe    Co. 

Allis-Chalmers    Mfg.    Co. 

General    Electric   Co.  "■ 

Hyatt    Roller    Bearing   Co.      •- 

Link-Belt    Company 

Morse    Chain    Co. 

Westlnghouse   Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Whittin    Machine   Works. 

PRESSES— 
Butterworth,    H.    W.,    &    8on«    Co. 

Saco- Lowell    Shops 
PRINTERS— 

L'ark    Publishing    Co. 
PREPARATORY    MACHINERY— 

Draper    Corporation 

The    WhItIn    Machine    Works 

Saco- Lowell    Shops 

PULLLEYS— 

(See    Power    Tranmlsslon    Machinery). 
PUMPS,    BOILER    FEED— 

Farnsworth     Company 
PUMPS,    CENTRIFUGAL— 

DeLaval    Steam    Turbine    Co. 
PUMPS,    DEEP    WELL— 

Signor    Pump    &    Well    Co. 

Rumsey   Pump  Co. 
QUILL   CLEANER— 

Terrell     Machine    Co. 

RAW    STOCK     DYERS— 

Sanders,    Smith    &    Co. 
REGULATORS— 

Fulton    Co.  ,. 

Tagllabue    Mfg.    Co. 
REPAIRERS— 

Cotton    States   Wagon    Co, 

R.    Hope    Brisson    Co. 

U.   S.    Rutledge   Repair  A.   Eng'n'g   Co. 

Queen    City     Iron    &     Metal    Co. 

RING    TRAVELERS— 

American   Supply  Co. 

U.    S.    Ring    Traveler   Co. 
THERMOSTATS— 

The    Fulton    Co. 


RING    SPINNING    FRAMES— 

Fales    &    Jenks    Machine    Co. 

Whitin    Machine    Works 

Saco- Lowell    Shops 
RIGITHERMS— 

The    Fulton    Co. 
ROLLS— 

American    Supply    Co. 

The    Whitin    Machine    Works 

Metallic    Drawing    Roll    Co. 

Saco- Lowell    Shops 

Southern    Spindle    A.    Flyer    Co. 
ROOFING    PAINT— 

Detroit    Graphite    Co. 

Peaslee-Gaubert  Co. 

Johnson    Paint  Co. 
ROLLER    BEARINGS— 

Hyatt    Roller    Bearing    Co. 

ROLLER    CLOTH— 
Hitchcock,    F.    C,    Company 

ROOFING— 
Atlanta   Gas   Light  Co. 

ROVING   CANS   AND    BOXES— 
American     Vulcanized     Fiber     COb 
Leatheroid  Sales  Co. 
Rogers    Fibre    Co. 
Standard    Fibre    Co. 

ROVING  MACHINERY— 
Whitin  Machine  Works 
Saco- Lowell    Shops 

SADDLES— 

Dixon     Lubricating     Saddle    C*. 

SANITARY    SEWERAGE    SYSTEMS— 

Standard    Cement    Construction    Co. 
SANITARY    FOUNTAINS— 

(See    Drinking    Fountains) 
SCALES— 

American    Kron   Scale  Co. 

Toledo   Scale   Co. 

SCOURING    POWDERS— 

World   Mfg.  Co. 

Champion    Chemical    Co. 
SEWING    MACHINES— 

Merrow  Machine  Co. 

SEWAGE     DISPOSAL     SYSTEM^ 

Sanitary    Engineering   Co. 

Acme    Plumbing    Co. 

Kaustine    Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper    Corporation 
SHAFTING,     HANGERS,     ETC.— 

(See    Power    Tranmlsslon    Machlnory). 
SHELL    STITCH     MACHINES— 

Merrow  Machine  Co. 

SHRUBBERY^ 

J.   Van    Lindley   Nursery  Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

Draper    Corporation 

Shambow     Shuttle     Co. 

David    Brown    Co. 

SIZING    COMPOUNDS 
Atlantic     Dyestuff    Co. 
Arabol     Mfg.    Co. 
Bosson   &    Lane 

Carolina    Sizing    &   Chemical    Co. 
Douglas     Company 
Hawley's    Laboratories 
Stein,    Hall  <£.  Co. 
United   Chemical  Products  Co. 
John     P.     Marston 
A.    Kllpstein    &   Co. 
H.    A.    Metz   <£.   Co.,    Inc. 
New    Brunswick    Chemical    Co. 
Seydel    Mfg.    Co. 

Southern    Dyestuff   &   Chemical    Co. 
Jaques    Wolf    &    Co. 
Wm.    C.    Robinson    &    Sons    Co. 
L.    Sonneborn    Sons   Co. 
National    Gum    A.    Mica    Co. 
Masury  Young  Co. 
HIne    Bros. 


SOFTENERS— COTTON— 

Stein,     Hall    &    Co. 

Arabol    Mfg.    Co. 

Bosson    <£,    Lane 

New    Brunswick    Chemical    Co. 

Jaques  Wolf  &  Co. 

Wm.   C.    Robinson    &    Sons   Co. 

L.    Sonneborn    Sons    Co. 

H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,   Inc. 

The    Seydel    Mfg.    Co. 
STATIONERS— 

Pound  &  Moore  Co. 
STEAM    REGULATORS— 

The    Fulton    Co. 
SILENT   CHAIN    DRIVE— 

Link-Belt  Company 

Morse   Chain    Company 
SOAPS— 

World    Mfg.    Co. 

L.    Sonneborn    Sons,    Inc. 

Seydel    Mfg.    Co. 

New    Brunswick    Chemical    Co. 

A.   Klipstein  &  Co. 

Southern    Dyestuff   &   Chemical    Co. 

Jaques  Wolf  &.  Co. 

H.   A.   Metz  &  Co.,   Inc. 
STEAM    TRAPS— 

Farnsworth    Co. 
STRAPPING     LEATHER 

New  York   Leather   Belting  Co. 
SOLDERLESS    CONNECTIONS,    Frankel 

Westlnghouse    Electric   &    Mfg.   Co. 

SPINDLES— 
The    Whitin    Machine    Works 
Easton  &.   Burham    Mach.  Co. 
Draper    Corporation 
Southern     Spindle    &     Flyer    Co. 

SPINDLE      REPAIRERS— 
Carolina     Steel     Roller    Shop 

SPINNING     RINGS— 

Pawtucket    Spinning    Ring    Co, 
The    Whitin     Machine    Works. 
Draper    Corporation 
Whitinsvliie     Spinning     Ring     Co. 

SPINDLE    TAPE    AND    BANDING— 
American     Textile    Banding    Co. 
Barber    Manufacturing    Co. 

SPOOLS — 

MarcodI     Fiber    Co. 

Dana    S.    Courtney    Co. 

ivey    Manufacturing    Company 

Greenville    Spool    Sl    Mfg.    Co. 

David    Brown    Co. 
SPOOLERS— 

Easton     &     Bumham     Mach.    Co. 

Draper    Corporation 

Saco- Lowell     Shops 

Whitin   Machine  Works 

STARCH— 

Stein,    Hall   &    Co. 
Douglas   Company 
The    Seydel    Mfg.    Co. 
Corn    Products    Refining    Co. 
Keever    Starch    Co. 

TALC— 
Oliver    Quartz    Co. 

TANKS— 
Walsh   &   Weldner   Co. 

TANKS,    TUBS,    AND    VATS— 
Tolhurst    Machine    Works. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper    Corporation 
TEMPERATURE    REGULATORS— 

The    Fulton    Co. 

TEXTILE     MACHINERY     SPECIALTIES 
Cocker    Machine    and     Foundry    Co. 

THERMOMETERS— 
Tagllabue     Mfg.     Co. 


TIERING    MACHINES— 

J.   D.   Collins 
TWISTERS— 

Universal    Winding   Co. 

Fales  &  Jenks  Mach.  Co. 

Collins    Bros. 

Draper  Corporation 

Saco- Lowell    Shops 

Whitin     Machine    Works 
THREAD     GUIDES— 

J.   P.   O'Conneii 
TOILETS- 

Walker-Tompkins   Co. 

Acme    Plumbing   Co. 

Kaustine   Co. 

Standard    Cement    Construction    Co. 

Jos.    A.    Vogel    Co. 
TOOLS— 

Montgomery   &  Crawford. 
TIRES— 

Doss    Rubber   A   Tube   Co. 
TRANSMISSION     SILENT     CHAIN— 

Morse    Chain   Co. 
TRAPS— 

Farnsworth    Company 
TRUCKS— 

Southei-n     Motors    Corporation 
TRUCKS     (LIFTING) 

Westlnghouse    Electric    A    Mf|.    Cm, 

J.    D.    Collins 
TURBINES 

General    Electric  Company 
UNDERWEAR     MACHINES— 

Merrow  Machine   Co. 
VACUUM    TRAPS— 

Farnsworth    Co. 
VENTILATING     APPARATUS— 

American     Moistening    Co. 

Carrier     Engineering    CorporatlOfl. 

General    Electric    Co. 

Ilg    Electric    Ventilating    Co. 

Parks-Cramer    Co. 

Philadelphia    Textile     Machlnory    Ctt. 

Sargent,    C.    G.    A    Sons. 

Tolhurst    Machine    Works. 
WARP    TIEING     MACHINE    AND 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colmsn    Co. 

WARPERS— 

Crocker    Machine   &    Foundry   Company 

Draper    Corporation 

T.   C.    Entwistle   Co. 
WARP    STOP    MOTIONS— 

Crompton   &    Knowies    Loom    Worka 

Draper  Corporation 

The    Stafford    Co. 
WATER     INTAKE     SCREENS— 

Link- Belt     Company 
WELDERS— 

R.    Hope    Brisson    Co. 

U.    S.    Rutledge    Repair   A    Eng'n'-g    Co. 

Cotton    States    Wagon    Co, 

WELDING    OUTFITS— 

General     Electric    Company 
WEIGHTING   COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol     Mfg.    Co. 

Atlantic    Dyestuff  Co. 

Bosson    &    Lane 

HIne    Bros. 

John    P.    Marston 

A.    Kllpstein    A    Co. 

H.    A.    Metz 

Oliver  Quartz  Co. 

Seydel    Mfg.   Co. 

Jaques  Wolf  A   Co. 

Wm.    C.    Robinson   A   Sons  Co. 

Southern    Dyestuffs    A    Chemical    Co. 

L.    Sonneborn    Sons    Co. 
WINDERS— 

Easton     A     Burham     Mach.    Co. 

Saco- Lowell     Shops 

C.    G.    Sargents    Sons    Corp. 

WhHin     Machine     Works 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst    Machine   Works. 


JOSEPH  SYKES    BROTHERS,   HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Card  Clothing  Manufacturers 

Hardened  and  Tempered  Steel  Wire  Plow 
Ground  Card  Clothing 

RevoMng  Top  Plats   r&<:lothed.       Ldcker-ins  r©- wound.       Burnisher 

and   Stripper  Fillets.     Dronsfleld's  Grinder  Rolls.     Emery  Fillets. 

All  regnlar  sizes  of  Card  Clothing  always  in  stock  and  shipped  same 

day  order   is   received. 

RICHARD  D.  THOMAS,  Southern  Agent 

RERMR   SHOPS  AND  STOCK  ROOMS 
Tompkins  Building  4%    Peters    Street 

P.  O.  Box  88  P.  O.  Box  793 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  ATLANTA.  GtA. 
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BALL        BEARING 


STANDARD 


TYPES 


TWISTER    SPINDLES 

(S  K  F  BALL  BEARINGS  USED) 

o     o     o     o     o     o     o 

A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  SPINDLE  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

ALLEN  SPINDLE  CORPORATION 

80  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ELLIOT  A.  ALLEN 
Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED 
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DUCK  LOOMS 

Our^  Looms  Produce  the  Highest  Quahty  of  Fabrics  at  Lowest  Cost 


We  make  automatic  looms  for  all  manner  of 
textile  fabrics.     Plain  or  fancy,  coarse  or  fine. 


THE  STAFFORD  COMPANY 

READVILLE,  MASS. 
J.  H.  MAYES,    Southern  Agent,  1112  Independence  Building  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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Textile     Mills    Endorse 
Toledo 

Automatic 

Springless 

Scales 

Toledo  Automatic  Hanging 
Scales  are  proving  a  great 
boon  to  Textile  Mills  for  the 
Weighing  of  Cotton  Laps. 
Those  who  have  already  in- 
stalled tihem,  praise  them  in 
high^est  terms.  Ask  our  Rep- 
nesemtative  in  your  terriltory 
to  explain  to  You  the  many 
advantages  of  this  machine 
over  the  old  style  lap  scales. 

Toledo  Lap   Scales   can  ibe 
suspended  on  hooks  near  several  Picker  Machines  or  operated  on  an 
Overhead  Track  in  Front  of  a  row  of  Picker  Machines. 

Our  Lap  iScales  conitain  the  same  Principle  of  Constniction  and 
high  grade  perfected  mechanism  that  is  used  in  our  larger  and 
hlgiherHpriioed  Automatic  Dormant  and  Portable  Scales.  Accuracy, 
Sim^plicity,  and  Durabililty  are  distinguisihing  characteristics  of  this 
scale. 

Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Large  Cities 

CANADIAN  FACTORY,  WINSDOR,  ONTARIO 

F.  E.  TIPTON,  Distributor  for  North  and  South  Carolina 
103  W.  Martin  Street  Selwyn  Hotel  Building 

RALEIGH,  >f.  C.  CHARLOTTE,  N.   C. 


FIREPROOF 

cast  Iron  frame, 
steel  and  aabestos 
panelled 

Stock  Dryers. 

C.    G.    SARGENT 

SONS   CORP. 

Graniteville, 

Mass. 

Fred    H.   White 

Southern 

Representative 

Charlotte,    N.    C. 


J.    LEON    HOFFMAN 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 
INDUSTRIAL  VILLAGES  A  SPECIALTY 


Reference*  from  the  largest  mill  owncri  furnished  on  re«}ueflt 
103  Peachtree  St. 


Atlanta  Ga, 


For  Every  Kind  of 
Drying  Need 

For  Every  Class  of 
Textile  Mill 


I    Cotton 
_     ]   Wool 
f^or     Yams 


SAVE  TIME. 


Raw  Stocks 

SAVE  SPACE.       SAVE  LABOR. 

Backed  by  a  service  record  of  35  year* 


Clark's  Directory  of  Southern  Cotton  Mills 


Philadelphia  Textile  Machinery  Co. 

Seventh  Street  and  Tabor  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
N.  G.  Mayer,  Realty  Building,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Armature 


Winding 


Burned-Out  Motors  and  Generators 

Repaired 

QUICK  SERVICE        —      WORK  GUARANTEED 

Charlotte  Electric  Repair  Co. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

The  Best  Equipped  Electrical  Repair  Works  in  the  South 


Motors  Rewound 


''state  library  of  north  CAROLINA 


3  3091  00748  5063 


I 


